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CAPITOL OF INDIANA. 

This edifice is situkied in an open square in the 
eity of Indianapolis, the capital of Indiana. It is of 
tlie robust, m ancieat Dorick order, octastyle, of the 
•mphi*pro8lyle, pseudo-peripteral species, and ad- 
Mttingi from its insulated positicm, of a peribolus, or 
platform around it, may be considered the nearest 
approach to the classical spirit of the antique yet 
instanced in the Western hemisphere^ while the nov- 
el introduction of antae upon its flank, boldly pro- 
jectiag from the wall, serve to conceal^ in a fore- 
shortened view, the many windows, which would, 
without such projections, give the building the char- 
mtMt of a factory, as also an appearance, and the 
reality of instability, in the highest degree inharmo- 
luous with the surrounding parts, when introduced 
lA a wall crowned by so ponderous an entablature. 

Ann matter of taste, the propriety of adding a 
dome or cupola to an edifice of so simple a character 
as the Grecian temple, is with some reason doubted. 
Tlus additi(Hi might be allowed to interfere with the 
teber dignity which should reign in a sacred edifice, 
3^, in the church of the French Protestants, N. Y., 
no one can* wish the dome omitted ; and, in die cap- 
itol of Indiana, this appendage gives the impress of 
a eharaeter suiting f rs destination, and receding from 
the front, the pediment retains its full value, while 
to the distant observer, the dome and lanthorn, rising 
proudly above surrounding objects enhances the 
richness of the scene, while the more simple form 
ie perhaps shrouded by intervening objects. 

The building is eighty feet wide, and one hundred 
and eighty feet long, and contains rooms on three 
iloors: abasement below the level of -the portico 
and peribolus, and two stories above. The great 
halls of legislation, chambers of the Senate and 
Representatives, are on the upper floor, which ren- 
ders them lofty in the ceilings, and the committee 
' looms, which are on the first floor, more accessible 
by the free passage from end to end of the building, 
which passage could not be admitted were the great 
looms below. The Senate chamber is thirty- six 
feet by seventy feet, and the haU of Representatives^ 
forty-eight by seventy, or near these dimensions, 
and the Rotunda, thirty-six feet, with dome and sky% 
lif^tkU The halls are rectanffular oblongs on the 
plan, bet have a semi'hemisjmerical concavity, or 
half dome in the ceiling, resting on a semicircular ^ 



colonnade, which forms the " ^ ofth 
termed,) within which the members' sef 
all facing inward, fronting the focal poi 
er's chair. This general arrangement 
the laws of Phonics,) is favourable to 
and inflection of sound, which, here n 
is yet found free from reverberaiio 
clear. It also aflbrds variety, with a 
character to the apartment, while the 
tribute an additional support to the re 

As an exhibition of classical a 
have in the capitol of Indiana, each 
ders appropriated by Greece : the 
and Corinthian : — ^the^obust, chaste, 
In the body of the edifice, we have 
to the Parthenon of Athens ; in t 
rich lonick of the Erectheion ; in t 
cular temple of Vesta, at Tivoli ; ai 
a model of the Corinthian monumc 

Nothing tends more to refine ' 
divest it of all taint of vulgarity tb 
izing both the eye and the mind i 
ite forms of beauty transmitted to 
of ancient art ; and nothing is b< 
elevate our ideas, than frequen' 
structures, distinguished either I 
their dimensions, or the harmony 

The buildings of the ancients 
what the works of nature are ^ 
other arts ; they serve as mode 
imitate, and as standards by ' 
judge : and suflicient field is o 
genius for original design, and f 
and taste in the judicious arran^ 
of ancient members, and in the 
riours ; and, according to Reyi 
seen as much in singting out i 
examples in the practice of t 
play of original thoughts, or 
tion :'* and we may safely aaj 
new associations of ideas she 
investigation, to be equal or 
been accomplished, as it is 
imitator of good things, than 

The capitol of Indiana wi 
and finished in 1835, fron 
Town, and Alexander J. Dt 
seven^ thousand ddlara^ 
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HOMER VILLAGE. 

This place derives its name from the town in 
ivbich it is situated. The towns> generally, on what 
was called " the military tract" in this part of o^fr 
state, when originally surveyed, received tl;e names 
of distinguished ancients; the subdivisions have 
mostly been named in honour of Americans. 

This village began to %e settled irf 1796 by pe(^le 
from New England. The^ 'wer« a few famflies 
who had previously settled in other parts of the 
town. The first house (a log-house,) was built in 
that year by James Moore; others were shortly 
after erected. The first frame house was put up iu 
1799 by Major £. Stimson on the ground now occu- 
pied by the third house (two stories high, four chim- 
neys,) from the left one, see cut. The inhabitants 
had then to go thirty or forty miles to get their mil- 
ling done. A grist-mill was ere long built, and was 
considered a very important acquisition to the settle- 
ment. It served the people for a mill and also for a 
place to hold religious meetings, until they could 
erect a house large enough for that purpose. The 
fijst sermon preached in this town was delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. Hillyer of* New Jersey, about the year 
1794, at the raising of a log barn on the hill east of 
the village. The reverend gentleman was on an 
exploring tour for the purpose of viewing a lot of 
"land of which he was the owner, and which is still 
called by his name ; falling in company with the 
men who were erecting the bam, while there he 
preached to them, standing by the side of a tree, his 
auditors being seated about^liim in the form of a 
kind of semicircle. The tree was marked for the 
purpose of perpetuating a knowledge of -the location 
of the event. Subsequently the tree was cut down 
by an owner who considered it of more value to 
him, to use it for timber or fuel, than to let it stand 
as a memento of past events. 

From the first settlement of this place, it has con- 
tinued to increase gradually in population and busi- 
ness. New accessions have been made yearly by 
emigrants from Massachusets and Connecticut, and 
some from the eastern part of this state. It was with 
much difliculty that they made their way through 
the wilderness to this then new settlement. The 
early settlers were industrious, frugal, and moral; 
and a large proportion of them, religious people, who. 
were proverbial for their friendly intercourse, and 
acts of kindness and hospitality to each other and 
to. " new comers.** Several of the first inhabitants 
have remarked to me, that, notwithstanding the de- 
privations they had to endure, those were happy 
days. Under God, we are indebted in no small de- 
'g^oe to those Pilgrims fear the distinguished, reli- 
gious, moral, and intellectual privileges, which, as a 
people, we now enjoy, and for the good order that 
prevails throughout our community. 

Homer village is- pleasantly situated in the very 
rich and fertile valley of the Tioughnioya. The 
west branch of this stream passes through the. vil- 
lage, and adds much to its beauty and business. 
The village extends from north to south about a 
mile; its principal Main) street passes through the 
length of it, running a south- wiv»t€|rly direction, and 
*s to a cons^erable extent lifted on cither side with 
hade-trees, and through the wboLe distance wiih 
lagged side-walks. This street is intersected by 
ther3 at right angles, tte tide-walks of, which are ' 



also flagged. The houses generally exhibit in 
structure and finish, architectural neatness and 
taste ; some of them are quite elegant. 

In the centre of the village is the green, containing 
sLcacres of land, and enclosed with a neat and du- 
rable fence. Here the publick buildings are situa- 
ted, standing in a direct line, and make « very at- 
tractive and commanding aj^earance. - First in 
order on the norlh, is the tlpiscopal church ; (see 
cut) second, Cortland acadenoy ; third, the Congre- 
gational church ; fourth, the old academy, now the 
Methodist church. A view t»f this, in the cut, is 
obstructed by Mechanicks' Hall, its steeple appear- 
ing to stand on the ridge at the east end of the hall ; 
and fifth, the Baptist church. From the high ground 
in the vicinity, the village exhibits to its beholder 
an air of neatness and unostentatious elegances, not 
surpassed by any village in western New York. 

The inhabitants are generally New Englandera 
and their immediate descendants, and Evince some 
of the peculiar characferisticks of the people in 
their *' father land." The population of the village 
is eleven hundred, and has increased during the last 
ten years at a ratio that will double eyety ten years. . 
The village was incorported in^ 1835, and includes 
the whole of lot No. 45, in the old township ol 
Homer. 

The Homer cotton factory does an extensive 
business, and manufactures large quantities of cloth 
for calico-printers. The capital invested is $40,000 
and is owned almost exclusively by persons^residhig 
in the village and vicinity. 

Other manufactures are prosecuted to considerable 
extent. Flour, linseed oil, leather, shoes, woollen 
cloth, axes, scythes, edge tools, stone-ware, ploughs, 
castings of various kinds, tin-ware, carriages, fur- 
niture, combs, bread, crajckers. Sic, ^c. Thete is 
no distillery in the town ; previous to the commence- 
ment of the temperance reform there were Ave or 
six. There is one brewery. ^ A great amount ot 
business is done by the merchants. There are now 
in. the village three clergymen, five lawyers, and' 
four physicians. There are three public and two 
private schools, where the common branches of ed- 
ucation are taught. 

Cortland academy has been for some time One 
of the most flourishing institutions of the kind in 
the state. It has six teachers, (four gentlemen and 
two ladies) and as many departments. The course 
of study pursued in this institution is designed to 
present a thorough preparation for admission to col- 
lege, and for active business in the various spheres 
in which the youth of our country are called to act. 
It is famished with a valuable philosophical and 
chymical apparatus, an extensive and valuable cabi- 
net of minerals and geological spechnens, and a 
library. Lectures are delivered on chymistry, nat- 
ural philosophy, and geology. The healthfpl situa- 
tion of the institution, the very few inducements to 
vice, the moral character of the community, ami 
the assiduous attention of the teachers to the duties 
devolving on thcra, exert a Very favourable and man- 
ifest inflaence over the habits' of the students. 
This institution was founded February 2, 18I9r 
The whole number of students who attended din-iitg 
the year ending December 1836, was 36& — males 
211, females 155. S. B. Woolworth A.M. prin- 
cipal. •• - S. «. B. 
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^ PEPPEK. 

The moat common and most useful of all spices 
— pepper, is <}ivided into two kiuds, white and black, 
whiuli were formerly stipposed to be the produce of 
two difTerent sortES of trees, but it is now known that 
the vELTiation in colour and quality arises from the 
manner in which the be^ry is prepared for exporia- 
lion. Pepper is the seed of a climbing plant called 
Piper nigrum^ which is extensively cnltivaled in 
Sumatni, and on the coast of Malabar; it is common 
also in most of the East India islands. The stem 

. ig of hard wood^ covered with a smooth bark ; it is 
also knotted or jointed, and from each knot it wUl, 
if allowed to run along the ground, put forth roots. 

. The leaves are placed singly at the joints of the 
branches ; they are of an oval form, bnt having a 
sharp point; extremely smooth upon the surface ; of 
a dusky- green on the upper side, and paler under- 
neath. They are marked by seven nerves or ribs 
running lengihivise through thein. The flowers 
grow in branches resembling those of the cnrrant- 
Lree, but longer and less pliable; the corolla is small, 
white, and monopetaloua. This is succeeded by the 
berries J* which are at first green, but turn to a bril- 
liant red when ripe, and if not gathered at the prop- 
er period ihey soon fall. As all the benies on a 
cluster do not ripen at the same timej a part of them 
would be lost in waiting fur the perfection of the 
iater ones, to prevent which sacrifice, it is custom- 
ary to gather the whole bunch as soon as its earli- 
est fruit is ripe, these being probably the finest ber- 
ries ; as is the case with our currants, the black 
sort especially. Being spread out upon mats, or 
spots of hard, clean ground, for seven or eight days, 
*^ beny diie^, and, losing ita briUiaacy of teint, 



acquires the black shrivelled appearanc 
presents to us. That fruit which is.. pe 
tnre when gathered will shrivel the least ; 
IDO soon, before the berry has attained a 
gree of hardness, it will in the course 
ti:me, and by its removal from place to pla> 
mere dnst. It appears to be a great abi 
bounty of nature, that so much of this usj 
should be lost by the custom of gathering 
bunch at once ; but so great is the care r 
the culture of the pepper-vine,.that even ii 
where there are plenty of hands to wo 
grounds, the labour of gathering each b 
rately would be so great, as not perhaps t< 
pensated by the increase of quantity. 
Dcrries are perfectly dry, they are clean 
process which resembles winnowing ; i 
t^ualiiy is ascertained by rubbing them bet 
hand^ ; when, if the fruit be sound, little oi 
will be produced ; but if the berries have b 
ered too young, or suffered to lie too long 
ground in moist weather, they are easily r 
dust. 

The pepper-vine reqiures a rich, moist 
overflowed by water, and not exposed to 
sun ; spots which have been covered by oJ 
whose rotting trunks, and falling leaves si 
place of manure, are generally chosen fc 
plantations. These Spots are likewise sel 
the industrious natives for iheir rice plantatiq 
being cultivated for this grain one year, 
generally deserted for fresh ground, and il 
ofler very eligible spots for the growth of 
the fertility of the soil not being exhausted, 
young wood which springs up being adva 
as a rrieans of shade. The ground is mark* 
regular sqgares of six feet, the intended dii 
the plants, and the next business is to p 
chinhareens. These are cuttings of a quick 
ing tree of the same nime, which are plan 
eral months before the pepper-vine, in order 
aa props to the latter. Sometimes they are 
so long as six feet, but it is more common t 
small cuttings, as they are found less, liable 
with crooked stems than the older pl^ntj 
sorts of this plant are used : the prickly chi 
which bears a white flower, and is arm 
thorns or small spines, by the help pf \y] 
pepper-vine is enabled the more easily to as 
and the bitter chinkareen, which has a brow 
blossooqi^ and a smooth stem. Many plantei 
the latter, althought it is more diflicult to t 
pepper-vine to it, laiecause the elephant, oft 
siructive enemy to the gardens, will not toi 
account of its bitter taste ; while he is not 
by tho spines from devouring: the other 
When the chinkareens have been plantc 
months, the most promising perpendicular 
reserved for growttif and. the rest are taken < 
when they have attained the height requ 
heads are cut off. 

It has been said that the growth of the 
plant is retarded by the loss of that noui 
which the chinkareen al^orbs ; and in cons 
of this ppinioQ, the vine in Borneo, and son 
of the Eastern, islands, is supported by poU 
do not vegetate. In the Circars, on the wesl 
of the Bay of Bengal, poles formed of the ] 
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wood tree, and of the tlTyihrma eoralhdendftm^ are 
lised. But it appears that the evils attendant upon 
this plan counterbalance its ; advantages ; ae the 
poie» must be renew^ at leasl every ^wo years, and 
the plants are liable to severe iiijury in removing and 
teplacin^ them ; besides, they do not, enjoy that 
shelter from the borning sun, which is afforded to 
them by the heads of the chinkareens. Also, if it 
be correct that trees aet as siplions, attracting from 
the clouds, and transmitting to the eartli, a part of 
the nourishment which they draw from it, the use of 
Uie chinkareens has a further advantage. Great 
*care is taken to keep the pepper-grounds free from 
weeds and shrubs ; bui in the months of Jane, July, 
and August, the earth is suflTered to remain eovered 
with long grass, which mitigates the effects of the 
violent4ieat, and preserves the dews to the plants. 
-' iThe pepper-plants are mostly taken from the shoots 
ivhich spring from the foot of an old viue^ these run 
.along the ground, and from almost every joint strike 
rootf into the earth, sending up perpendicularly a 
single shoot; one of these is sufficient to form a 
plant,' Two vines are generally planted to one 
chinkareen. For three years they require but little 
attention ; at the end of that period, they ought to 
have attained the height of eight or ten feet, and 
then the operation of turning down is practised upon 
them in the following manner: Being cut efTat 
libout three feet from the ground, and carefully loos- 
ened from the props, they are bent into the earth, hi 
such a manner as to bring the upper end of the stem 
to the roots, thus forming a kind of circle. By this 
process, fresli vigour is given to the plants, which, if 
allowed to run up without cutting, would exhaust 
themselves in leaves, and produce but little fruit. 
The vines are turned down at the seasQn when the 
clusters begin to ripen, and great nicety is required 
to choose the exact time, as, if it be done too soon, 
the vines will not bear for two ordthree years after- 
ward, and if it be delayed yntilthe fruit be gathered, 
the produce is likewise retarded. Some tiroes two 
or three of the strongest shoots from a vine are laid 
in the ground for a short distance, and springing up, 
arO still brought hack to the same chinkareen ; by 
this means extracting nourishment from a greater 
extent of soil. 

The vines generally begin to bear in three years 
from the time of planting, but their produce is retard- 
ed for one or two years, by the custom of turning 
down. From diis time, the plants become gradually 
more prolifick, till they have attained their seventh 
or eight year, when the garden is esteemed in its 
prime ; thus it remains for two or three years,.when 
the plants begin gradually to decline, until they are 
top old to bear. Frnit has been gathered from plants 
of twenty years old, but this is very uncommon. A 
man and woman may with ease attend to « garden 
of a thousand vines, and may subsist upon the pirod- 
uce of their labour. A plan often pursued is, in 
the first season to raise a crop of grain upon the 
ground. When cleared the chinkareetis are planted, 
and the paddy or other grain sown; and by the time 
this is reaped and its refuse ekared away, the props 
are of sufficient size to receive the pepper^vines. 
Thus a maintenance is obtained for the first season 
at least. " ^ 

The natives of Sumatra divide the p^pp^ inio 
three specieSi which are called at different places 



by difiercnt names. In the Sl^illg c^ntiy these 
kinds are termed Lado . Cawoor, Lade Manna, and 
Lado Jambee^ The Lada Cawoor, or Lamjxion pep- 
per, is the strongest plant, and bears the largest 
leaf and fruit ; it is slow in coming to perfection, . 
but is of long duration. The leaf and fruit of Lado 
Manna are smaller 7 it bears soon, and in large 
quantities, but seldom beyond the third or fourth 
year's crop. The Jambee is almost discarded, being * 
very short-lived, and with difficulty trained to the 
chinkareen. 

White pepper is thus prepared. The eo^ndest 
and best grains being carefully selected, they are 
steeped for a fortnight in water, either in jiiu dug 
purposely on the banks of rivers, or in sv^amps or 
stagnant pools ; till, by swelling,, they Imrat. their*^ 
skins, from which they are afterward carefully sep- 
arated by drying in the sun, and rubbing between 
A.he hands. The outer husk removed by this process 
has an aromatick flavour, perfectly distinct from, that 
of the heart ; and for this reason black pepper is by 
many persons preferred ; but the white pepper has 
this superiority, that it can be made only of those 
grains which are perfectly sound, and were gathered 
exactly at the time of maturity. The white pepper 
costs considerably more than the black, on account 
of the process of bleaching ; and stiH niore frt>m tho 
difficulty experienced in making the planters dttend 
to the suggestions of strangers. 

The pepper-vines generally produce. two crops in' 
the year; one, called the greater crop, about the 
month of September ; and the other, called the lesi» 
ser, or half crop, in March. But these seasons are 
subject to great uncertainty, as the monsoons in 
Sumatra are not so strictly peYiodical as oh the 
western side of India. Sometimes in particular dis- 
tricts, pepper may be gathered in small quantities 
during the whole year, while in others the produce 
is confined to one crop. Long-continued droughts 
iujure the plants, and retard the frui^. The natives 
in this case strip off the leaves, and by thus direct- . 
ing all the nourishinent which the plant obtains to 
more important service^, blossoms are soon produ- 
ced in abundance. 

The pepper is brought down from the conntiy on 
rafts composed of rough timbers or large- bamboos, 
the cargo being carefully protected, from moisture. 
Much strength and skill is exerted in- the difficult 
navigation *of the Sumatran rivers ;-bHt, not withstand* 
ing Uie great dexterity of the natives, the rafts are 
often overset, and sometimes dashed to pieces by 
the rocks and trunks of trees which obstruct their 
f course. The pepper is conveyed from the coast to 
vessels lying at anchor to receive it, in ^p^n boats, 
which are hauled up on the beach, and there loaded ; 
they are then pushed off through the ^rf, which' is 
extremely violent, and" before the boat reaches t]ie 
ship the peppier has generally been completely im- 
mersed in 8ea.-water ; a circumstance which it is 
said does not detract from the excellence of ^e 
^ice. 

It is remarkable that pepper, which is to us a ne- 
ceseary ingredient in our dishes, is' not mixed by 
the Sumatrans in their (bod, because they consider 
it heating to the blood ; they flavour their lice upon 
jivhich they cliiefly subsist, with Chili of Cayenn© 
pepper, whieh th^y say is not heating; and "w^th 
tmnerick, lemon-grass, and the pulp of mo coconut* 
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[A Chinese Wedding.] 



// -' A CHINESE WEDDING. 

Singapore, November 28M, 1835. Hatvino been 
inform^ that a daughter of one of the principal 
Chinese merchants was about to be married, I so- 
licited an inritation to attend and witness the cere- 
mony. On arriving at the house of the bride's fa- 
ther, I was politely received by him, and mvited to 
a seat in a room adjoining that in which the cere- 
monies were to take place, there to await the arrival 
of the bridegrooih. As he did not arrive till nearly 
half an hour had elapsed, I improved my time, in 
examining with the father, the room where the. 
daughter was to be married. 

Before the door which led into* the street was a 
screen. On the right hand of the door, in front of 
a window, stood a narrow table, elevated on a bench 
and some old bricks, and covered with fruits and 
sweetmeats, having two or three small wax candles 
ourning on each end of it. Beyond this, toward the 
interiour of the house, was a mat spread upon the 
brick floor, and still another smaller mat, of a finer 
quality, and colours. On the side of the room op- 
posite to the window and table above mentioned, 
was tbe family god, a ^rge picture of a deified hero, 
and under it the family altar. This was fitted up 
for the occasion with a variety of showy ornaments, 
and sacrificial articles. Next to the wall was a 
screen about two feet square, formed of small square 
pieces of marble, each having some painting upon 
It set in a wooden frame. At each end of this stood 
a waxen candle about three feet high, and three in- 
ches in diameter at the lower end ; these were al- 
ready lighted. Near each of them wess several 
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curious articles, composed 
meats, fruits, <S&c., fixed 01 
wire ; and between them 
which it would be difScuI 
of it was composed of 
which were rolled togf 
stitched together in the 
each roll of leaves was 
some of which were cov 
dried fruits, and o^ers v 
the top of the pyramid o 
numerous branches cove 
and sparkling tinsel. T 
curious and gaudy ornan 
this altar and the carpet 
seven chairs, with clc 
thread spread over then 
its back toward the fam 
right and left in front < 
middle. The walls of 
papers bearing various 
were expressive of goc 
about to be married. 

When I entered, the 
room preparing for tl 
word was given, " com 
of the parties put on s 
ment over his usual di 
was ready. Soon it ' 
ing ;" and the young 1 
garment of figured li^ 
feet. Again they e 
pleted bis dress by p 
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figored satin, and a p3rrainidal cap with red liair 
fixed in the apex, and descending on all sides near 
\y to the rim. This person was the ** receiver of 
guests." * 

The sound of musick was now heard, and they 
prepared " to meet the bridegroom.** He came in 
, a procession preceded by musick, dressed like the 
"receiver of guests," and attended by six compan- 
ions, each bearing an immense umbrella, and other 
persons bearing poles of bamboo with branches and 
green leaves upon them, and sustaining between 
each pair a piece of red cloth about tbree yards 
long. On his arrival near the door, a kind of paper 
basket filled' with Chinese crackers was carried out, 
and the crackers burned with great uproar. The re- 
ceiver of guests met him at th& dbor and performed 
the usual ceremony. As he entered the door, a 
nephew of the bride, splendidly dressed in em- 
broidered satin with much tinsel and a little gold, 
advanced and presented him an orange. The re- 
ceiver of guests then conducted the bridegroom to 
the carpet already described, and placing him at one 
end, and himself at the other, theyi)Owed to each 
other, and then by three measured long steps they 
exchanged places and bowed again; and then at 
last he conducted the bridegroom to his seat at the 
head of the table, and pretended to arrange the cloth 
for him. They here bowed to each other over it, 
then he went to receive others, leaving the bride- 
groom standing, jmd performed the same ceremonies 
with each of the* six friends of the bridegroom ; they 
then took their places, bowed, and sat down. 
< Tea was then brought, three cups in succession, 
and finally betel-nut. Soon after these were re- 
moved, my attention was drawn toward the interiour 
of the house, where the bride made her appearance 
splendidly dressed and veUed, and attended by sev- 
eral females. She advanced with downcast eyes, 
and a very slow step, designed doubtless to imitate 
that of the little-footed ladies ofirChina. On coining 
to the threshold of the room, she paused, and waited 
without the motion of a muscle, or any expression 
of sentiment in her face, the* coming of her future 
companion. As for him when he knew she had 
come in sight, he cast an «eager eye sidewise' to. 
catch a glimpse of her as soon as . possible. He 
very soon left his chair, walked round before his 
companions to the door where the bride stood, and 
they bowed to each other, she raisings her hands 
slowly to the level of her shoulders, and letting 
them fall as slowly, and with the same immoveable, 
inane countenance as before.; and then turned and 
walked away. He bowed less deliberately, then 
turned to his companions with a smile of satisfac- 
tion 4>laying on his countenance, gave th6m a slight 
bow, and followed the bride. 

Thus ended the ceremony for to-day. It is to be 
renewed again after two days, and at the house of 
the bridegroom, whither the bride is to be conducted. 
When the ceremony was' over, I conversed a little 
with one of the bridegroom's friends who had acted 
the part of negociator for the parties, (i. e^for the 
fathers of the bridegroom and the bride,) before the 
wedding. He told me the bride had been in the 
inner apartments for bight or ten years ; and that the 
bridegroom had never seen her before. He said 
also that she could not read. 

30*A November, Went to the house of the bride- 



groom ^0 see the conclusion of the wedding'. Th« 
arrangement of the room where the ceremonies wert 
to be performed, was very similar to those at the 
house of the bride's father. On a table standing be- 
fore the family altar, were placed at one end more 
than twenty female garments, and a pair of shoes ; 
on the other end, «lips of red paper enclosing dollars 
with names written upon them ; and on the middle, 
a waiter on which was laid a belt, said to be wholly 
of gold, and to have cost two hundred dollars, a 
splendid large buckle for it, a handsome bosom-pin, 
and several rings. All these were, presents to the 
bride from several relatives and friends. The names 
on the papers were the names of the donors, who 
gave as many dollars as their abilities allowed, or 
disposition prompted them to do. The table was 
covered with a red velvet cloth, embroidered with 
^Id thread ; and at each end of it stood a chair 
with a similar cloth upon it. 

While I was waiting the arrival of the procession, 
two coolies came in, bearing between them a stout 
pole covered with cajang, (a, kind of long leaf like 
fiag-leaves,) stitched together, under the cover of 
which was something more substantial ; I soon as- 
certained that it was a lady, who was brought in this 
style to the wedding. The carriage consisted 
merely of the cajang with a cloth, the ends of which 
were tied to the pole, and the middle, hanging down 
two or three feet and spread out, afforded a seat for 
the lady. Several others were brought in the same 
way; and as the carriages seemed to }iave been 
thoroughly used, I conclude this is the method in 
which they are usually conveyed from place to place. 
A more uncomfortable and degrading method could 
scarcely be imagined. But Chinese, custom and 
opinion do not allow them to be seen, and they are 
not considered worthy of a better carriage. 

The report being made that the procession was 
near, a man in the dress of ceremony like that worn 
the other day by the receiver of guests, began to 
bow and worship : first toward ^e altar at the win- 
dow, to the gods, to whom he bowed ten or twelve 
times with his head to the fioor ; then toward the 
family altar, to the family relatives, to whom, he 
bowed four times. Before commencing this, he 
lighted several incense-sticks, and bowed slightly 
with them in his hands, and set them in a dish of 
ashes upon the altar toward which he bowed ; and 
also burnt incense enough to fill the room with 
8^loke. The procession was like that of the former 
occasion, but less numerous, and the bridegroom and 
the bride came in palanquins ; he, attended by the 
little boy who presented him the orange on the 28th, 
and she, .by three little girls of the same age, splen- 
didly set off with embroidered silk of very brilliant 
colours, and gaudy head-dresses. 

The bride was assisted to descend from her car- 
riage by her attendants, and on coming near the door 
was presented with an orang» by a little girl dressed 
like those just mentioned. At the door, the bride 
and bridegroom bowed to each other, and took their 
places on a mat between the two altars, first facing 
that near the window, towards which they both 
kneeled, and he bowing with his head to the ground, 
while she performed an equivalent ceremony by set- 
ting back upon her feet in a very graceful manner. 
They then rose, aiid knelt again, repeating the cer 
emony several times, and ther turning toward the 
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family bIut di^ itb0 ^^me. Her attendants carefully 
arranged ihe B\attB of her long garments as she 
knelt, that they might not receive injury, nor en- 
tangle her feet. Her eyes were downcast, her face 
uncovered, and her features as immoveable as if made 
of marble. He appeared rather careless and im- 
patient to be dpne with the ceremonies. 

After their worship in this Toom, they went into 
the interiour of the house, and performed similar 
prostrations there. They then returned to the outer 
room^ and their relatives began to come forward to 
receive their reverence. They both knelt before 
each of them. First came three or four men, then 
as many women, each of whom on going, out touched 
the hand of the bride ; then came an old man, an 
elder brother of the bridegroom's father, who showed 
much kindness in his manner toward the bride, and 
helped her to rise from her knees ; then followed 
several women, some of whom were dragged into 
the room by force, as they manifested much reluc- 
tance from real or pretended bashfulness. The 
bridegroom frequently went into the inner room to 
call for these< persons, and the poor bride stood mo- 
tionless in her place awaiting his returq, till some of 
the bystanders pitying her weariness, brought her a 
chair in which she sat when at. leisure. 

During the intervals between these ceremonies, I 
had opportunity to observe the appearance of the 
bride. . She was about eighteen years old, of the 
middling stature of females here, though shorter 
than European ladies generally are. Her face was 
preUy enough, but rather too wide, and destitute of 
expression. Her beautiful black hair was tastefully 
done up, and ornamented with white and artificial 
yellow flowers, and encompassed by a tiara of black 
velvet, on which were eight little yellow images of 
" pa seen," or ^ight genii, which they would nave 
people think were gold. Her dress was embroider- 
ed satin of different colomrs, red, yellow, white, and 
green ; she wore fine white stockings, and », pair of 
Chinese shoes, the fore part only of which being 
seen when she walked, they made a very clumsy 
appearance. When the ceremoj[iies were ended, 
they both went into the interiour apartments, and 
took tea and other refreshments. While there, I 
saw for the first time some movements besides those 
required by the rules of ceremony. After a few 
minutes they came out and took their palanquins to 
return to her father's, bowing at. the door. The 
carriage of the bride moved fast, preceded by ser- 
vants bearing the presents of clothes, &c., noticed 
above. The din of musick continued during the 
movement of the procession, as well as during all 
the ceremonies of this and the former day, and viras 
quite insufferaUe. On reaching the father's house, 
they bowed at the door, and proceeded to the upper 
rooms. She soon returned, and took out the upper 
itick of the leaf-made pyramid with its flowers and 
spangles, and bore it away; thus signifying the 
completion of her weddjng, and the change from her 
former to her present relations. The bridegroom 
soon made his appearance again, and seated by the 
receiver of guests, as on the 28ih, and joined by five 
or six relatives, each seated with the same formal- 
ities, who partook with him of the same refresh- 
ments which were brought forward. This conclu- 
ded the ceremonies of the day, and the wedding was 
considered as completed. Chinese Repo3i'ory. 



NATUHAL HISTOR 

*rBE VEUCAS.^PeUeamM Onoerotaku, 

The family of swimming birds to whic 
cans give name^ is distinguished from all 
subdivisicms of that order by the extens: 
memlnrane connecting the three anterior t< 
a manner as to include tlie posterior also 
thus brought forward as it were info the s 
with the rest. The birds of this family co 
ofiTer the most perfect examples of a compl 
bed foot They were all regarded by Ra 
ing a single genus, from which Linnsus s 
ly withdrew the tropick-bird and the anhii 
Qrpes of two new generick forms. Brisso: 
natmralists have with great propriety carric 
ther the principle of subdivision adopted 1 
08 ; and the genus Pelecanus of the lattei 
dismembered into fomr parts, of which tl 
rant, the pelican, the gannet, and the fr 
each distinguished by essential modificai 
of structure and habits, form the respective 

In the true pelicans, the bill is of gre; 
broad in proportion, flattened from above d 
and perfectly straight, with the exception c 
hook at the middle point of the upper man 
edges of both mandibles are entire, being 
free from denticulations ; and'the lower is 
two long slender flexible branches, united 
only at the tip, and having the intermedi 
occupied by a widely dilatable memb/ano 
which extends for some distance down the 
of the peck. The middle part of the upp( 
ble forms a slight projection, bounded on e 
by a narrow groove, in which, near the h 
bill, are situated the almost imperceptible 
the eyes are surrounded by a naked space 
ous with the base of the bill ; the neck 
long; the body large-; the legs. short, a 
above the knee ; and the wings of modera 
with the first quill-feathers the longest. T 
is so short as to havd been entirely overl 
the earliest writers. 

The white or common pelican is, as tl 
these names implies, almost entirely white 
its adult state. The quill-feathers, howev 
are scarcely visible when the wings ar 
are black-; and the whole plumage, as 
advances in age, exhibits a slight tinge 
colour,, which is sometimes mixed with a 
liglrt yellow. The bill is at this period 
lead-colour on the sides of the lower man 
along the middle line of the upper, which 
ish in the intermediate part and reddish at i 
the hooked tip especially becoming of a b 
The iris is deeahrown ; the naked part of t 
flesh-coloured ; the pouch of a light stra 
the legs and web dingy-yellow; with some 
leaden cast ; and the claw black. On th 
part of the head and neck the plumage i 
more than a short close even down, gradu 
ing into feathers, and forming on the back oi 
a kind of tuft which falls downward over t 
part of the neck. 

When fully grown the common pelican 
the largest bird of its order, measuring fro 
six feet from the extremity of i 's long bill 
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[The Pelican.] 



of its rounded tail, and frorh ten to twelve in the 
expanse of its wings. The extent of these latter 
organs, together with the extreme lightness of the 
bony structure, (which is capable of receiving a 
tar^ quantity of air,) enable the bird to soar to a 
very considerable height, and to remain long upon 
the wing. Its bill, frequently sixteen or • eighteen 
inches in length, and two or even more in breadth, 
has but little strength ; but the fish on which it preys 
are immediately cojnsigned to its pouch, in which it 
speedily accumulates a sufiicient store to serve it 
for a meal, and then retires to some neighbouring 
rock to satisfy its voracity, which is by no means 
trifling, from the contents of its waltet. This pajrt 
is so highly distensible as to be capable of contain- 
ing from two to three gallons of water. It serves 
also as a reservoir for the food which the old birds 
bring home to their young, and which they disgorge 
into the\ throats of the latter by pressing the bill up- 
on the breast ; an action that has given ri^e to the 
fable of the pelican feeding its young with its blood. 
In the same manner the males supply the wants of 
the females when sitting. 

The white pelicans nest in rocks, on the shores 
^ the sea, of large rivers, and of lakes, in almost 



every part of the old world, excepting the most 
northern regions. BufTon gives a curious account 
of the manner in which they sometimes act in con- 
cert when in pursuit of their finny prey ; and this 
fact Js confirmed by some late observations of M. 
Roulin upon an American species. The latter adds 
that when a single pelican is in search of food it 
wheels round and round at the height of fifteen or 
twenty feet, and as soon as it perceives a fish, darts 
upon it from above with inconceivable rapidity, dis- 
placing the water around it for a considerable dis- 
tance. Should it fail in its attack, which rarely 
happens, it rises again to repeat the same manoeuvre. 

THE SEAHORSE. 

These curiously-formed fish have obtained this 
name, from their resemblance, when they have been 
dried, to the outline of a horse's head in miniature. 

The specimen here figured is represented in a 
dried state, and from its singular appearance, it is 
frequently jfound in the cabinets of the curious. It 
is taken in almost every quarter of the globe, and 
is generally from six inches to a foot in length } 
in colour it varies mucli, accprdin to the cliinato 
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in wiiicli It }» uVe^, ^^^^g sotneiLmes of a bluish 
kad-colouTj at others \>TOwn, or a greenish black : 
instead of biding covered with scales^ its whole body 
is enclosed in a series of hard rings, covered wilh 
munerbus spines and hairs. 




[The Seahorse.] 

The ancients, attracted, perhaps, by its singular 
Corm, attributed many wonderful properties to it, 
which, with greater or less absurdity, have been re- 
lated by most of their authors. At the present day, 
in Dalinalia, it is supposed to possess several heal- 
ing properties, while ou the other hand, the Norwe- 
gians consider it a poison. 



THE HYSSOP. 

The hyssop of the Sacred Scriptures has opened 
a w^de field for conjecture, but in no instance has 
any plant been suggested that at the same time had 
a sufficient length of stem to answer the purpose of 
a wand or f ole, and such detergent or cleansing 
properties, as to render it a fit emblem for purifica- 
tion. Our wood-cut represents a shrub remarkable 
in both these respects, which is the Phytolacca de- 
eandra. We do not indeed assert that this was the 
individual species in question, but we have no doubt 
in our own iniud that the hyssop belonged to this 
eenus. The length and straightness of the stem 
K>rm a characteristick of the several kinds of Phyto- 
lacca with which we are acquaitited, affording an 




obvious reason why the Roman soldier 
sponge filled vvith vinegar upon hyssc^p, it 
riH.sR it kq the lips of ihe Saviour, (John 
Tli« Phyhthccti dicnndra^ and other spet^ 
genua J cfintain an eiuvrmoua quantity of 
ibat a hundred pounds tjf its abhes aflVmi 
pounds of pure caustick alkali ; hence ¥ 
striking illustration of that expression use 
li., " Purge me with hyssop, and I shidi I 
if we- suppose that a shrub of this kind ' 
The only doubt that hangs about the. su 
the North American origin of the Phyt( 
dra ; but others are found in the old cor 
Aleppo, and in Abyssinia, which may 
hitherto submitted to a chymical analys 
swered the same purpose equally well, 
elling in Mexico we met with an old n 
us that a kind of Phytolacca, which 
near a cottage, was formerly used b 
female instead of soap, such was the 
ture of the foliage. This unexpected 
mation led us to. think that the hyssoj 
must have been allied to this Amer 
Congorariy in structure as well as in p 
Phytolacca belongs to the family ( 
which the barilla-plant forms a part, ' 
the rest of its congeners, in the excef 
its flowers, which are of a fresh a 
disposed in elegant racemes or clust' 
are compounded of a circle of car 
fruits, closely joined together, and a 
die. The leaves are generally 8m< 
shaped ; and the stem is long, smootl 
In* short, ther^is a peculiar grace 
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tlie plant, whicl, in the case of decandra, renders it 
a great fayourite in the garden. There exists a 
great similarity between the several species of the 
Phytolacca, so that an acguaintance with one spe- 
cies suggests a correct idea of the whole ; for this 
reason the reader is presented a with figure of decan- 
dra as an average specimen. Two or three species 
are found in Oahu, Sandwich islands, which have the 
stem Qf an extraordinary length, and which, from its 
weakness, lies extended upon the vegetation around ; 
and here and there supports a cluster of lovely flow- 
ers to beautify the wild waste amidst the mountains. 




THE MANDRAKE. 

Self-styled, wandering Turks and Armenians 
are frequently met with in cro\vded cities vending 
rhubarb, tooth-powder, and various drugs and nos- 
trums, exciting the curiosity of the idlers that group 
around them by exhibiting a root bearing a ^strong 
resemblance to the human fonn. This is the far- 
famed mandrake, of which such wonSerful accounts 
have been related by both ancients and moderns. 

This plant is the Atropa Mandragora of Lin- 
naeus, and grows wild in the mountainous and shaded 
parts of Italy, Spain, and the Levant, where it is 
alsp cultivated in gardens. The root bears such a 
likeness, at least in fancy's eyes, to our species, that 
it was called Semi-homo. 

The word vesano clearly refers to the supposed 
power it possessed of exciting delirium. It was 
also named Circaa, from its having been one of the 
mystick ingredients employed in Circe's spells ; al- 
though the wonderful mandrake was ineflectual 
against the more powerful herb the Moly, which 
Ulysses received from Mercury. This human re- 
semblance of the root, which is moreover of a 
blackish hue and hairy, inspired the vulgar with the 
idea that it was nothing less than a familiar demon. 
It was gathered with curious rites : three times a 
magtck circle was drawn round it with a naked 



sword ; and the person who was daring enough to 
pluck it from the earth, was subject to manifold dan- 
gers and diseases, unless under some special pro- 
tection ; therefore it was not unusual to get it erad* 
icated by a dog, fastened to it by a cord, and who 
was whipped off until the precious root was pulled 
out. According to Josephus^ the plant called Bua* 
ras, which was gifted with the faculty of keeping 
off evil spirits, was obtained by i^ similar canine 
operation. Often, it was asserted, did the mandrake 
utter piteous cries and groans, when 'thus severed 
from mother earth. Albertus the Great afiirms that 
the root has a more powerful action when growing 
under a gibbet, and is brought to greater perfection 
by the nourishing secretioius that drop from the 
criminal's dangling corpse. 

Among its many wonderful properties it was said 
to double the amount of money that was locked up 
with it in a box. It was also all-powerful in detect- 
ing hidden treasures. Most probably the mandrake 
had bad qualitierto underrate its good ones. Among 
these we must certainly class the blackest ingrati- 
tude, sirfbe it never seemed to benefit the eloquent 
advocates of its virtues, who in general were as 
poor as their boasted plant was rich in attraction. 

It was also supposed to* possess the delightful 
facidty of increasing population and exciting love ; 
and the emperour Julian writes to Calixines that he 
is drinking the juice of mandrake to render him 
amorous. Hence was it called Love-apple; and 
Venus bore the name of Mandragontis. It has been 
asserted by various scholiasts that the mandrake 
which Reuben found in the fields and carried to his 
mother Leah was the mandragore ; but the Dudaim 
which he gathered was not, according to all ac- 
counts, an unpleasant fruit, but is supposed to have 
been a species of orchis, still used in the East in 
love-philters and prolifick potions. The word Du- 
dmm seems to express a tuberculated plant ; and in 
Solomon's Songs he thus describes it : " The man- 
drakes give a smell, and at our gates are all manner 
of pleasant fruits, new and old, which I have laid 
up for thee, O my beloved." Now it is utterly im- 
possible, whatever may have been the revoluti<m in 
taste since the days of Solomon, that the nauseous 
and offensive mandrake could have been considered 
as a propitiating pri&sent to a lady. 

Prontinus informs us that Hannibal employed 
mandrake in one of his warlike stratagems, when 
he feigned a retreat, and left in the possession of the 
barbarians a quantity of wine in which this plant 
had been infused. Intoxicated by the potent bev- 
erage, they were unable to withstand his second at- 
tack, and were easily put to the sword. Was it the 
mandrake that saved the Scotch in a similar ruse de 
guerre with the Danish invaders of Sweno ? It is 
supposed to have been the Belladonna^ or deadly- 
nightshade, the efiects of which are not dissimilar 
to those of the plant in question. 
, In the north of Europe this substance is still used 
for medicinal purposes ; and Boerhaave, Hofl^'berg, 
and Swediaur have strongly recommended it in 
glandular swellings, arthritick pains, and various 
diseases whore a profuse perspiration may be. de- 
sirable. 

Machiavel has made the fabulous pdwers of the 
mandrake the subject of a comedy, and Lafontaine 
has employed it as an af ent in one of his tales 
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[The Wild Boer.] 



THE WILD BOAR. 

The boar generally lives to twenty-fiye or thirty 
years, if he escapes accidents. They feed on all 
sorts of fniits, and on the roots of many plants ; the 
roots of fern in particular seems a great favourite 
with them : and when they fr.equent places near the 
seacoasts, they will descend to the shores and de- 
molish the tenderer shell-fish in very great numbers. 

Their general places of rfest are among the thick- 
est bushes that can be found: and they ate not 
easily put up out of them, but will stand the bay a. 
long time. In April and May, they sleep more 
sound than at any other time of the year,- ana this is 
therefore the successful time for the taking them in 
the toils. When a boar is roused out of the thicket, 
he always goes from it, if possible, the same way 
by which he came to it; and when he is once up, 
he will never stop till he comes to some place of 
more security. If it happen that a saunder of them 
are found together, when any one breaks away, the 
rest all follow the same way. When the boar is 
hunted in the wood where he was bred, he will 
scarce ever be brought to quit it ; he will somietimes 
make toward the sides to listen to the noise of the 
dogs, but retires into the middle again, and usually 
dies or escapes there. When it happens that a boar 
runs ahead, he will Tiot be stopped or put of his way 
by man or beast, so long as he has any strength 4efl. 
He makes no doubles nor crossings when chaded ; 
and when killed makes no noise, if an old boar ; the 
BOWS and pigs will squeak when wounded. ^ 

The season for hunting the wild boar begins in 
September, and ends in December. If it be a large 
boar, and one that has lain long at rest, he must be 
hunted with a great number of dogs, and those svch 



as will keep close to him ; and the hantsman, 
his spear, should always be riding in among i 
and charging the boar as often as he can, 1 1 
courage him 4 such a boar as this, with five 1 
couple of dogs, will run to the firfet convenien 
of shelter, and there stand at bay and make ? 
as they attempt to come up with him. Ther i 
always to be relays also set of the best and 
est hounds in the kennel ; for if they are o 
eager, dogs, they will be apt to seize him, 
killed or spoiled before ^the rest come up. ' 
ting collars with bells about the dogs' nee 
great security for them ; for the boar wi) 
soon strike at them when they have these 
rather run before them. The huntsmen 
kill t^e boar with their swords or spears : 
caution is necessary in making the blows ; 
very apt to catch them upon his snout or t 
if wounded and not killed, he will attack 
man in the most furious, manner. The 
give the wound with the spear, is eithc 
the eyes in the middle of the forehead 
shoulder; both these places make f 
mortaU 

When this creature, makes at the hun 
nothing for it but courage and address 
for it, he is surely overtaken and killed, 
comes straight up, he is to be received 
of the spear: but if he makes double 
ings, he is to be watched very cautic 
will attempt getting hold of the spear i 
and if he does so, nothing can save t 
but another person attacking him behin 
this attack the second person, and the 
attack him again : two people will thu 
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^0 do wiib^um*, w\^ "^^re it not for the forks of the 
boar-speais l\\aX maV-® ^^ impossible to press forward 
upon them, the huntstnan who gives the creature his 
death wound, would seldom escape falling a sacri- 
fice to his revenge for it. The modern way of boar- 
hunting is generally to despatch the creature by all 
the huntsmen striking him at once : but the ancient 
Roman way was for a person on foot, armed with a 
spear to keep the creature at bay ; and in this case 
the boar would run of himself upon the spear to 
come at the huntsman, and push forward till the 
spear pieYced him through. 

Hunting the wild boar, at the present time, i« by 
no means a common amusement. The king of Na- 
ples, still encourages the breeding of those animals 
in his royal hunting grounds, for the purposes of the 
chase ; in some parts of Africa also, and in the 
East Indies, this dangerous sport is still followed. 

The cut on the opposite page, is from a picture by 
Horace Vemet : it represents a scene which occur- 
red near Algiers, since it has been occupied as a 
French colony. The principal individual is Jous- 
souf Bey, a man whose devotion to the French, and 
whose influence over the Turks, are well known. 



LIVING COSTUMES. 



The Bedouin Arabs in general, are small, mea- 
ger, and tawny ; more so, however, in the heart of 
the desert than on the frontiers of the cultivated coun- 
try ; but they are always of a darker hue than the 
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lands and robbers on the high-roads : hence also 
their delicate constitution and their diminutive and 
meager bodies, which are rather active than vigor- 
ous. It may be worth while to remark, that their 
evacuations of every kind, even perspiration, afe ex- 
tremely small ; their blood is so destitute of serosity 
that nothing* but the greatest heat can preserve its 
fluidity. This, however, does not prevent them 
from being tolerably hefaldiy in other respects f for 
maladies are less frequent among them than among 
the inhabitants of the cultivated country. 

The Bedouin Arabs, are divided into tribes, which 
constitute so many distinct nations. Each of these 
tribes appropriates to itself a tract of land forming its 
domain ; iii this they do not diiSer from cultivating 
nations, except that their territory requires a greater 
extent, in order to furnish subsistence for their herds 
throughout the year. Each tribe is collected in one 
or more camps, which are dispersed through the 
country, and which make a successive progress 
over the whole, in proportion as it is exhausted by 
the cattle ; hence it is, that within a great extent a 
few spots only are inhabited, which vary from one 
day to another ; but as the entire space is necessary 
for the annual subsistence of the tribe, whoever en- 
croaches on it is deemed a violater of property ; 
this is with them the law of nations. If therefore, 
a tribe, or any of its subjects, enter upon a foreign 
territory, they are treated as enemies and robbers, 
and a war breaks out. Now, as all the tribes have 
affinities with each other by alliances of blood or 
conventions, leagues are formed, which render these 
wars more or less general. The manner of proceed- 
ing on such occasions, is very simple. The offence 
made known, they mount their horses and seek the 
enemy ; when they meet, they enter into a parley, 
and the matter is frequently made up ^ if not, they 
attack either in small bodies, or man to man. They 
encounter each other at full speed with fixed lances, 
which they sometimes dart, notwithstanding their 
length, at the flying enemy : the victory is rarely 
contested ; it is decided by the first shock, and the 
vanquished take to flight full gallop over the naked 
plain of the desert. Night generally favours their 
escape from the conqueror. The tribe which has 
lost the battle, strikes its tents, removes to a distance 
by forced marches, and seeks an asylum among its 
allies. The enemy, satisfied with their success, 
drive their herds farther on, and the fugitives soon 
after return to their former situation. But the slaugh- 
ter made in these engagements frequently sows the 
seeds of hatred which perpetuate these dissensions. 
The interest of the common safety has for ages es- 
tablished a law among thera, which decrees that the 
blood of every man who is slain, must be avenged 
by that of his murderer. This vengeance is called 
T'ar, or retaliation ; and the right of exacting it de- 
volves on the nearest of kin to the deceased. So 
nice are the Arabs on this point of honour, that if 
any one neglects to seek his re|^iation he is dis- 
graced for ever. He therefore watches every op- 
portunity of revenge ; if his enemy perishes from 
any other cause, still he is not satisfied, and his 
vengeance is directed against the nearest relation. 
These animosities are transmitted as an inheritance 
from father to children, and never cease but by the 
extinction of one of the families, unless they agree 
to sacnAce the criminal, or purchase the blood for a 



stated price, in money or in flocks Without t^s . 
satisfaction, there is neither peace nor truce, nor 
alliances, between them, nor sometimes even be* 
tween whole tribes: '•^ there is blood between vs,^^ say 
they on every occasion ; and this expression is an 
insurmountable barrier. Such accidents being ne- 
cessarily numerous in a long course of time, the 
greater part of the tribes have ancient quarrels, and 
live in an habitual state of war • which, added to 
their way of life, renders the Bedouins a military 
people, though they have made no great progress in 
war as an art. 

Their camps are formed in a kind of irregular cir- 
cle, composed of a single row of tents, with greater 
or less intervals. These tents, made of goat or earn- 
ers hair, are black or brown, in which they differ 
from those the of Turkmen, which are white. They 
are stretched on three or four pickets, only five or 
six feet high, which gives them a very flat appear- 
ance ; at a distance one of these camps seems only 
like a number of black spots ; but the piercing eye 
of the Bedouin is not to be deceived. Each tent 
inhabited by a family is divided by a curtain into 
two apartments, one of which is appropriated to the 
women. The empty space within the large circle 
serves to fold their cattle every evening. They 
never have any entrenchments ; their only a4vanced 
guards and patrols are dogs ; their horses remain 
faddled and ready to mount oh the first alarm ; but 
as there is neither order nor regularity, these camps,, 
always easy to surprise, afford no defence in case 
of an attack ; accidents, therefore, very frequently 
happen, and cattle are carried off every day : a 
species of marauding war in which the Arabs are 
very experienced. 

The tribes which live in the vicinity of the Turks 
are still more accustomed to attacks and alarms ; for 
these strangers, arrogating to themselves, in right of 
conquest, the property of the whole country, treat 
the Arabs as rebel vassals, or as turbulent and dan- 
gerous enemies. On this principle, they never cease 
to wage secret or open war against them. Some- 
times they contest with them a territory which they 
had let them, and at others demand a tribute which 
they never agreed to pay. Should a family of shaiks 
be divided by interest or ambition, they alternately 
succour each party, and conclude by the destruction 
of both. Frequently, too, they poison or assassinate 
those chiefs whose courage or abilities they dread, 
though hey should even be their allies. The Arabs, 
on their side, regarding the Turks as usurpers and 
treacherous enemies, watch every opportunity to do 
them injury. Unfortunately, their vengeance falls 
oftener on the innocent than the guilty. The hari&- 
less peasant generally suffers for the offences ^ the 
soldier. On the slightest alarm, the Arabs cut their 
harvests, carry off their flocks, and intercept their 
communication and commerce. The peasants call 
them thieves, and with reason ; but the Bedouins 
claim the right of war, and perhaps they also r.re not 
in the wrong. However this may be, these depre- ^ 
dations occasion a misunderstanding between the 
Bedouins and the inhabitants of the cultivated coun- i 
try, which renders them mutual enemies. 

By united effort, the theorist and the practical 
man may accomplish much, which neither oould 
effect alone. 
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.XST^ O N OMY. 

THE yiGOBK OP THE EARTH. 

In giving to out leaders the following general 
Tiew of astronomy, we are aware that but little to- 
wards a perfect elucidation of that sublime science 
can be done in so very small a space as is allowed 
us ; yet are we persuaded that, after an attentive 
perusal of our remarks, the reader will be impressed 
with some tolerable knowledge of the grand features 
of this noble study, and his mind prepared for the 
reception of the more profound branches. 

By the study of asXronomy, we learn to believe 
that the earth on which we live is one of a count- 
less host of similar worlds, with which the Almighty 
hand has bespotted the heavens of inHnity that are 
vaulted over us. The perception of man is indeed 
limited, but in proportion as the power of opticks is 
developed, so is the greatness of the Creator, and 
the number of worlds he has made, nobly brought to 
view. With the naked eye we can see only about 
a thousand stars, nor in both hemispheres are there 
to be seen more than three thousand one hundred 
and twenty-eight. Of these, there are about twenty 
of the first magnitude, seventy-six of the second, 
two hundred and twenty-three of the third, five hun- 
dred and ten of the fourth, six hundred and ninety- 
five of the fifth, and sixteen hundred and four of the 
sixth. Hence it will be observed that, in point of 
number, they increase in proportion to their magni- 
tude or distance, since the number of stars of the 
tenth magnitude seen in Sir John Herschel's tele- 
scope may be said, comparatively speaking, to be 
infinite. Of the milky-way, there passes over the 
field of his forty-feet reflector the immense number 
of 116,000 stars in a quarter of an hour. That we 
may give some idea of space, it may be well to ob- 
serve, that in the " Philosophical Transactions," 
it is said that Dr. Bradley found the distance of 
the nearest of the fixed stars, (Sirius,) to be 7,- 
600,000,000,000 miles. Now it is taken as data 
among high astronomical authorities, that a star of 
the second magnitude is twice as distant as one of 
the first, that one of a third magnitude is three times 
as far, and so on to the tenth magnitude, of which 
Sir John Herschel states, " the light, though travel- 
ling at the rate of twelve millions of miles in a min- 
ute, has boon nearly two millions of years arriving 
to the earth." Hence then we are led to suppose 
that the world we inhabit can be but a mere atom 
in this grand scale of creation ; and as it must ap- 
pear to all that the first and most consistent study in 
astronomy must be the earth — our resting-place, we 
shall at once proceed to describe its properties, be- 
giflning with its shape or figure. 

THE FIGURE OF THE EARTH IS GLOBULAR. 




The aoove sketch represents a steam-vessel, going 
from the shore out to sea, with a figure standing on 
the beach watching it as it recedes. As the straight 



line d, h, c, indicates the direction in whi 
son looks, it will be seen therefore that 
i^eeds, her hull will appear to sink gn 
the water, and as the distance increases 
gradually lose more and more of her, til 
ney will have entirely disappeared, aj 
shown at c. This will occur were the fi 
six feet four inches high, and the ship ter 
the observer. It will be observed again 
losing sight of the steamer at c, the spec 
diately ascend the tower in th^ rear, he ^ 
bled to look over the rounded protubers 
water, which before impeded his sight, i 
same vessel for ten miles farther. 

From accurate data on this apparent 
of a steamer at sea, and a little knowled 
nometry, it would appear that the ship \i 
upon the arc of a circle, whose diameter 
eight thousand miles ; a fact which has 
dantly proved by many of the bold nav; 
have sailed from England in a westerl; 
and after navigating three hundred and s 
of longitude, have returned in an easterl; ' 
much to prove the sphericity of the glob i 
now refer to the attraction of gravitation 
All substances are made up of minute [ 
philosophers call atoms, and each poss« : 
tractive power in proportion to the qua^ 
ter, or number of atoms of which it j 
Hence any large substance suspende 
will attract or draw towards it all smal 
or particles that may be floating near i , 
will do equally on all' its sides ; and 1 ; 
rule, a large body floating on the wa \ 
sensibly attract small ones to it. So tl : 
ing the greatest degree of ponderosil 
attracts, or powerfully draws to its su i 
wards its centre all bodies upon it, an( 
distance from its surface. This prop 
the attraction of gravitation. 

The degree of weight of a substance i 
arises entirely from the earth's atlrac 
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the ball downward would be expedit( 
as it arrived near the earth's surface 
passing the orifice of the well at a, b 
on its way to the centre, the pow 
would begin to slacken ; and when 
at by its descent would be but slow, 
counter-attraction of the matter abo^ 
much to decrease its sensible wei 
when the ball, after being deprived 
weight by the strong attractive pow 
above it, has laboured to the centre 
cannot possibly fall further or pass 
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the constant gravitating force of nearly four thousand 
miles of aqueous, and terraqueous matter pressing 
on all sides. Hence the tendency of all matter is 
to the conmion centre, and the terms upward and 
downward are explained by lines radiating from the 
centre of the earth : from the earth's sur&ce to the 
centre is downward^ while from the centre to the 
surface, is upward. It is by this law of attraction 
that ships, trees, houses, men, &c., stand firmly on 
any part of the terraqueous globe, as in the case of 
ourselves, and our antipodes, or those whose feet 
are to our feet ; nor shall we, or will they, move 
from this line of attraction, but by an impetus having 
more force than the power which attracts the ship 
or man, &c. to the earth's surface. Instances of 
these opposing powers we often find in wind, as on 
the sails of a ship, or against a tree, and in the mus- 
cular action we oflen see exhibited in the frame of 
man. • 
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THE PAWNEE SACRIFICE. 



The following particulars in relation to an ancient 
custom, still existing to some extent in the Pawnee 
nation, and a sketch of transactions witnessed there 
may contain matter of interest to some of our read- 
ers : — 

' Information had been communicated to Mr. 
Dougherty, acting agent of Indian afiairs at Council 
Bluffs, by Major Pilcher, that the Pawnee Loups 
were making preparation to sacrifice to the *f Great 
Star" a Paducah woman, who had been captured by 
a war party about two months previous. Mr. Font- 
enelle, engaged in the Indian trade, had remonstra- 
ted with the chiefs against their barbarous purpose, 
without having changed it ; and Mr. Papin, the res- 
ident trader, had made an effort to apprize the agent 
of their intentions. All that had been hitherto effect- 
ed only amounted to delay of the execution for a few 
days, until the agent could signify his wishes ; and in 
the meantime, the victim was kept in the medicine- 
lodge, in charge of the high-priest, to fatten for the 
sacrifice. It had been the intention of Mr. Dough- 
erty, as soon as advised of the above facts, to send his 
protest against this cruelty, and solicit of the Paw- 
nee chie& the release of the captive ; but to a prop- 
osition from Captain G. H. Kennerly, agent for the 
Sioux, that they should both visit the Pawnees in 
person and attempt a rescue, he assented. The com- 
manding oficicer at the post having mouj^ted a small 
escort, the agents, accompanied by several officers 
attached to the garrison, set forward. On the fifth 
day after their departure they reached the old Grand 
Pawnee village, where they were told that the cap- 
tive would be executed the next day, and that many 
of the Grand Pawnees had gone up to the Loup 
village to witness it. Having despatched a runner 
to advise them of the approach of the party, they 
proceeded and reached the Loups that evening. On 
entering the town they were met by the principal 
chief, who provided for their accommodation the most 
spacious lodge in his village, which was found 
** swept and garnished." The party supped at an 
early hour with " mine host," and by special invita- 
tion five times afterward with as many red gentlemen, 
who gave them excellent fare. Their civilities did 
ftot end here. AVout one o'clock at night, the stran- 



gers were awakened by the wild minstrelsey of a ser- 
enading-party, who had quietly entered the lodge for 
this purpose. By the glimmering of the lodge fire 
the outlines of their persons were dimly delineated 
as they formed a circle near the door ; and they re- 
tired after performing one or two pieces, composed, 
it is presumed, by old Thunder the drummer. The 
agent had been told that fuel and all the materials 
were prepared for the sacrifice ; and when the chiefs 
and braves of the nation met him next day in coun* 
cil, faint hopes. were entertained of success. No 
argument or persuasion, however, was omitted to 
obtain the release of the captive. At the opening of 
the council, Captain Kennerly informed the chiefs 
that they were now to consider Mr. Dougherty as 
their father, or agent^ and desired them to listen^ to 
him. Mr. Dougherty's talk was long and animated. 
He reminded them of several promises which the 
Pawnees had made to the whites^ to discontinue the 
practice of burning their captives ; he recalled their 
attention to the solemn assurances given by the Knife 
chief and his son to Manuel Lisa, all now dead, that 
this horrid practice should never be resumed by 
their nation. This was an address to their supersti- 
tious fears, for the Pawnees believe that the spirits 
of departed chiefs and warriours hover over them, and 
observe their actions. It was likewise urged in 
council, in general terms, that by acceding to the 
propositions of the agent, the tribe would make the 
most effectual advances in the good opinion and 
friendship of the whites, whom it was believed they 
would not willingly offend. It was observed, soon 
after opening the council, that the principal men of 
the tribe were disposed to release the captive ; and 
the first and second chiefs had, the evening before, 
signified their anxiety to effect this object. Those 
in opposition to this humane measure were such as 
had enjoyed least intercourse with the whites. The 
women and children were clamorous for the sacri- 
fice ; the former, that t'jey might enjoy a savage 
mental repast — the latter were only anxious to see 
the show. In this they evince the same bad taste 
observable among their white brethren, on occasions 
of similar spectacles. As the authority of the chief 
depends on his personal popularity, the agent had 
reason to fear his red friends could not effect their 
object ; particularly when it was recollected that red 
women have greater influence in state affairs, than 
we are disposed to allow those who have fairer pre- 
tensions. 

There was a warriour conspicuous in council, as 
well on account of his standing in the nation, as his 
tawdry costume. His name was Bad Moccasin. 
This red gentleman wore a gold-laced scarlet coai, 
a necklace of white-bear talons ; and he stood ^ 
upright man, in a green leggin and a crimson one, 
the advocate for mercy, the friend of Christians. He 
was not a bad representative of the cavaliers of the 
reign of Charles 1. Ho had visited the metropolis 
of the union ; and, in language as bold as it was elo- 
quent, he urged the release of the captive. By his 
intercourse with white men, he said, he was convin- 
ced of the impropriety of the sacrifice. He had la- 
ken his great father at Washington by the hand, and 
pledged himself to oppose these barbarous rites. A 
young brave, likewise, told his countrymen that he 
knew it was the opinion of Pawnees that these sac- 
rifices would ensure them prosperity at the hards of 
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the Master ol He. ^ -i^? said he, let us distrust our 
own opinion, fot xVe '^^^t^s have more intercourse, 
and are beUei acc^vxai^^^d with God Almighty than 
naked red men ; ihetefore,let us listen to them — let 
us please them, for we cannot please better men. 
The second^ chief, the son of Bi^ Axe, made a long 
and very animated harangue against the sanguinary 
creed of his nation. His manner was so full of in- 
terest, that the structure of his " talk" has been lost. 
He continued to press the subject in debate until his 
Toice failed him, and he sat down evidently chagrin- 
ed that he could no longer give utterance to senti- 
ments worthy a Christian. The only dissenting 
voice that was raised in council emanated from a 
dark-visaged warriour, who, in ironical phrase, said, 
that he presumed his nation, by their apparent con- 
sent to release the victim, had secured themselves 
perpetual health and unceasing prosperity, and then 
departed. This aroused the principal chief, Antoine, 
who had not yet spoken to his people. Indignant 
at the illiberal insinuation, he told them the dog lied. 
The whites, said he, have given us no such assu- 
rance. We must die ; they must die ; and the Mas- 
ter of life will permit neither white nor red men to 
live always. The veteran chief continued, at length, 
to urge his people to gratify their visiters by releas- 
ing to them the captive, and no further opposition was 
evinced. But, when nearly seven hours had been 
consumed in council, and when success appeared 
almost certain, a savage, whose bearing, and visage, 
and demoniack howl gave token of his vocation, en- 
tered the lodge. A circle of two hundred red war- 
riours, reckless as they are, could no longer affect 
indifference. He assumed a seat beside the chief, 
with an air that seemed to claim homage from men 
and things inanimate. This being was one of those 
impostors who are known to aiHict every uncivilized 
community on this part of the continent, in the va- 
rious juggling arts of a "medicine-man." He par- 
takes of the mixed character of a heathen doctor of 
divinity and modern conjurer. He bore, unblush- 
ingly, the impious appellation of God Almighty. 
The principal chief Antoine, near whom old Medi- 
cine had seated himself, drew his robe around him 
in closer folds, as if to shieM his person from the 
knife of his dangerous associate ; and the chief ap- 
peared ill at ease until the mock prophet had given 
his sacred pipe a few pacifick flourishes and concil- 
iatory puffs. After this mockery the divine conjurer 
arose, and made several strides toward to that part 
of the lodge where the rays of the sun were admit- 
ted, and drew from beneath his tarnished laced coat 
a pocket-glass, which he held up in the manner of 
an enthusiast, for dramatick effect. Through this 
medicine he affected to hold communion with the 
Deity. After resuming his seat, he proceeded to 
state in substance as follows : " I had believed the 
Master of Life would be very angry if we withheld 
the promised sacrifice ; but I find that I can so ar- 
range the medicine, or, in other words, our spiritual 
and temporal relations with him, as to secure, with- 
out the burnt-offering, general prosperity — ^plenty of 
buffalo, and abundance of corn." After a few sol- 
emn flourishes and several supernatural attitudes, 
old Medicine departed. When no longer embarras- 
sed by the ill-omened eyeballs of the prophet, the 
chiefs proceeded to collect the sentiments of the 
several clan» or families, who ha4 attended the 
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ceasingly at his side infernal lullabies or anthems 
of the damned^ When the victim is brought out for 
execution, he is placed between two stakes resem- 
bling May-poles, surmounted with a black flag. 
The hands and feet are extended and made fast to 
these poles, and a small fire is kindled near the feet 
of the subject, in which irons are heated and applied 
to his breast and groins. 1 his torture is continued 
until the sufferer is beginning to sink under it, when 
the spy or vidette of a war-party (previously organiz- 
ed for this ceremony) is seen approaching wim the 
same light-foctted caution that is observed in actual 
war. After enacting this mockery, he reports to the 
chief of the war party that he has discovered the en- 
emy ; that he is in an exposed position, and off his 
guard. Under these circumstances an immediate 
attack is determined on, and the valorous war-party 
rush forward to the place of sacrifice, and despatch 
the victim with a shower of arrows. After this, the 
fire is increased until the fat exudes freely from the 
roasting subject. At this stage of the ceremony, the 
women of the nation, who are corn-planters, press 
wound the pile and oil their hoes, and, holding them 
up, implore abundant harvest. The arrows of the 
braves, having been ingloriously dipped, as already 
described, in the blood of the enemy, are fitted for 
the exigences of a great bufialo-hunt. 

In the evening after the council, it was rumoured 
in the village that a young brave had determined to 
kill the captive, and that he was loitering at the door 
of the lodge with his bow and arrows for that pur- 
pose. The chiefs, however, still assured the agent 
that the affair was settled, and that she should de- 
part with him next day unmolested ; and the son of 
Big Axe, the second chief, had given all his horses, 
firearms, and every article of his personal property, 
except his bows and arrows, to satisfy the people of 
the nation. In this transaction he evinced his great- 
ness of soul ; and his firmness of purpose never ap- 
peared to desert him but once, and then only for a 
jnoment. When his scarlet lace coat was spread 
out, he cast an imploring look around him ; but the 
. pang of separation was momentary — and he drew 
himself up, and, as his buffalo robe fell down from 
his breast, he smote it with his clinched hand as he 
exclaimed, " Am I not a chief !" There may exist 
somewhere a white philanthropist who would have 
uttered more, had he given less. The captive still 
remained in custody of the chief to whom she had 
been surrendered by the big medicine-man, >and was 
this night guarded in the lodge by the young brave 
who had captured her. 

He sat at the entrance of the little recess where she 
slept, with a naked sabre in his hand, apparently in- 
dulging in as much self-respect as " a son of the 
moon, father of the stars, and chief of the brass-hilt- 
ed sword." " Let him come," said he, supplying 
words suited to the action, as he drew the polished 
blade across the palm of his mahogany hand, '* if he 
is tired of life, and he shall find that the brave who 
made a captive can protect her." The village was, 
during this night, as silent as the tenements of the 
dead. Not a song was raised, nor did a cheerful 
lounger drop ii^to evince his interest in the stran- 
gers. But the .chiefs, and a few files of red soldiers, 
(a kind of police-officers,) sat with war<;lubs in rest 
aroundr the lodge-fire, exchanging ideas below the 
breath, and at the jGu[)ger-ends, 



On the following morning, when the whites ivei » 
ready to depart, l^ve of the principal men of the 
tribe, the first chief excepted, presented themselves 
as in readiness to accompany the agent to the fort, 
and conduct the captive thither. The woman was 
led out, and while the travellers were mounting, she' 
was put into a saddle, but not until a knife was 
drawn to coerce her, by the brave who was charged 
with this service. She was apprehensive that mis- 
chief was intended, and when in the saddle she re- 
fused to take the guidance of her horse. The same 
warriour who lifted her to her seat led the horse, as 
the party set forward. They had not cleared the 
lodges, when an Indian from the covered entrance 
of one of them sprang forward, and met the whites 
with a bow strung and arrows in hand. The brave, 
who led the horse, without an instant's hesitation, 
closed with him and wrested the arms from his 
grasp. In a moment, this mischievous fellow was 
succeeded by another from a>like concealment, who, 
as he presented his diabolical visage to the clear 
light of day, let fly an arrow that passed through the 
robe and under dress of the captive, and penetrated 
so far into her side as to inflict a mortal wound. 
While she was slowly sinking from her horse, thi. 
brave who had led him applied his bow to the naked 
shoulders of the murderer, in a style that Solomon 
himself, the ancient advocate for the use of the rod, 
would have approved. Thus began that melee in 
which two political or religious parties, red men and 
a few whites, philanthropick aspirants, were likely 
to sustain an unequal conflict. It was known to all 
the gentlemen present who were acquainted with 
the Indian character, that if blood had been shed 
among themselves, they, under the momentary ex- 
citement, would have sought to inflict vengeance on 
the whites present. Thus, when the sedition arose, 
it was deemed a safe and just mode of winding up 
tins unhappy affair by separating the conflicting par- 
ties. Accordingly, when a distinguished brave, 
whom they called the Big Sergeant, had tried the 
force of his war-club across the naked shoulders ot 
that warriour who first attempted the murder of the 
captive, and was about to repeat his blow. Captain 
Kennerly interposed a ready and a strong arm, and 
prevented his friend Big Sergeant from laying a 
head full of bumps open to craniological inspection. 
Mr. Dougherty, who had lingered at the door of the 
lodge to allow some of his red people to take leave 
of their father, was summoned to the scene of action 
by the waitings of an old squaw, whose mock mel- 
ody howl was recognised by him as the echo of 
mischief. He came in time to detach the murderer 
from a deadly conflict which he was entering upon 
with old Antoine, the head chief of the nation. 
Doctor Gale was likewise active in quelling the in- 
surrection. Mr. Papin, the resident trader, was 
present, and he, as well as Mr. Dougherty, addressed 
the braves in their own language' ; and the latter re- 
peated to the chiefs what he had told them in coun- 
cil, that he was satisfied with their conduct, and did 
not wish them to effect his views at the expense of 
a single drop of Pawnee blood. While the tran- 
(fiillity of the village was thus partially settled, the 
slain captive had been borne off amid the cowardly 
buffetings of those who ill deserved the naihe of 
men, although qualified with the term uncivilized. 
When nothing further remained for them to do in 
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Ae 'viHag , ^Ooa ^t.^!^^l?ointed philanthropists rode 
slowly o\it oi '\l. ^^ ^Viey proceeded homeward, 
they saw the bo^Y 0» ^^© murdered captive dragged 
forward to the head of a ravine that crossed their 
trace, and a liule o\jt of their route, where it was 
thrown down. To this point a column of about two 
hundred warriours, garnished with women and chiU 
dren, marched, that each might dip a war-club, or 
some other weapon, in the blood of the slain, or 
** strike" a fallen enemy, an achievement esteemed 
peculiarly valorous in a red man. It may be proper 
here to remark, that the captive was still in custody 
of the Pawnee chiefs when she was slain. Thus 
the whites were spared the mortification of witness 
sing her death when under their protection. 

The party was about two miles from the village, 
when they were overtaken by the Big Sergeant. 
He was on foot, and only armed with a bow and 
arrows. He signified his intention to accompany 
the agent to the fort, and he was immediately mount- 
ed. He rode as gracefully, and in fewer rags than 
a Circassian prince would have unfurled, and he en- 
countered the toils of the march with untiring forti- 
tude, particularly at trencher-hours j insomuch as to 
locate a feast and a famine in the same camp. He 
returned to his nation laden with presents. 

This visit to the Pawnee nation has resulted in 
the conviction that the moral condition of the In- 
dians has been very little improved by the paternal 
care of the government of this republick, and by 
the pious exertions of societies instituted for the 
purpose. That they generally esteem the whites a 
superiour order of beings, appears in all our inter- 
course with them. 

The principal chief of the Pawnee Loups was 
proud to wear the fatigue -jacket of a private sol- 
dier. Feau Red Coat, or Bad Moccasin, acquired 
additional distinction and influence by appearing in 
his scarlet and lace, the cast trappings of a musi- 
cian ; but the braves of the nation, who were best 
acquainted with white men, were disposed to abolish 
their ancient religious rites in deference to the 
opinions of their visiters. It is, however, to be la- 
mented that red men advance so tardily toward civ- 
ilization. An opinion is gaining ground among 
those who take the trouble to think on the subject, 
that to improve materially the condition of Indians, 
they must be first governed, then civilized, and after- 
ward Christianized. 

There is in the Indian character something to ap- 
prove, much to condemn. No one can regard their 
intellectual endowments with indifference — ^many 
view them with deep interest. 



. ARCHITECTURAL MONUMENTS. 

Greece, celebrated for the beauty of its climate, 
the fruitfulness of its soil, and, in ancient times, for 
the valour of its sons, their love of liberty, and their 
proficiency in philosophy, poetry, and eloquence, 
was divided into a number of petty states, inconsid- 
erable as it respected th« extent of their dominion, 
but of great importance in the page of history, both 
for the bravery of their soldiers, and the learning of 
their philosophers. 

It is probable that Greece owes much of its never- 
dying fame to the manner in which the actions of 
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[The Temple of Minerva.] 



against piratical attacks, or sudden invasion, partly 
to prevent its bein^ suddenly inundated — a fate 
much dreaded in the early ages. In process of 
.time, the number of inhabitants being too great for 
ihis small space, great part of the plain was covered 
->^ with buildings, which were denominated the Lower 
City, as was the ancient part, the Acropolis, or Up- 
per City. 

The Acropolis was once rich in stately build- 
ings ; the principal were the Parthenon, already 
noticed — which had it no other enemies Uian time 
and the elements, would probably have been in per- 
fect preservation to this day ; but, alas ! Athens fell 
under the power of the Turks ; and that barbarous 
people are said to have burnt many of the most pre- 
cious statues and elegant columns into lime— and 
the temple of Neptune and Minerva. In the for- 
mer was the fountain said to have sprung up at the 
stroke of Neptune's trident ; and in the latter, the 
olive which she produced, and the palladium which 
fell from heaven in the reign of Ericthonius. 

The Lower city was likewise adorned with many 
magnificent buildings ; among the principal of which 
were the " Temple of Theseus^** built by Conon ; 
the " Temple of Olympian J^viter^ and " The Fan- 



theon,^^ or " Temple of the Gods,"" a most noble 
structure, supported by one hundred and twenty 
marble pillars, and having over its great gate, two 
horses sculptured by Praxiteles. In this temple 
was the famous statue of Minerva, of ivory and 
gold, the work of Phidias. 

The schools of philosophy and athletick exer- 
cises, called gymnasia, were numerous. Among 
the most celebrated were the Lyceum, where Aris- 
totle taught ; and as he generally delivered his 
instructions to his disciples walking, they were called 
Peripateticks. The Academy, so called from one 
Academus, was the school where Plato dissemina- 
ted the principles of his philosophy. It was a gar- 
den adorned with stately walks and rows of trees ; 
and so sacred was it considered, that it was forbid- 
den even to laugh there, that all appearance of levity 
might be excluded. 

Athens was rendered a convenient port by three 
harbours ; namely, the Piraeus, Munychia, and Pha- 
lerum. Of these, ihe first was the most spacious 
and was divided into three large basins, called Can 
tharos, Aphrodrium, and Zea. As this harbour was 
at the mouth ef the Cephisus, three miles from the 
city, it was connected with it by two strong walls, 
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defended ^y te^ta^ 7^^ hartxHir vas eapacious 
•Hough to co|»uiit (out hundred ships of tike largevl 
size used in that ^y. "".•.. 
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-edge, % which theijr minds could be gorenied, and disccniililei,, /fhe '^Acropolis jritt^ to i 
iheir passions infliienced% the most imjfMsessiye \grandaui:, and tl 

Put, while this, form of goirernmeiit dre^w forth columns of the tem^f of/OlvmpiaG 
the talentsr, and encouraged the ambition of men clearly lo be seen between ihat.cit 
blessed with extraordinary endowments, it occa- Ilissus. 
aioned the "politicks of the nation tobe continually 
vaciHating^ and rendered the situation of the com- 
manders and leading men precarious and dangerous. 
The man that was one 4iay idolized as a god, was, 
- perhaps, the, next, throwa^into prison, and condemn- 
ed to die. 

. Long after Athens had ceased to be a free state, 
■and had become a part of the Roman dominions, it 
eontinued to be the seat of learning and refinement. 

Its schools, founi^ed ^y Socrates and Plato, still 
cildurished; Chough with dimitiished vigour ; and the 
Athenian's^ ^hile,. they hstd lost their military re- 
nown, still retained that polish which rendered them 
the most refined nation In the' world. Yet, with all 
this refinement, the generality of the people are said 
V to have been impious, viifious, and cruel. 

While, therefore, Athens maintained its' reputa- 
tion for learning and politeness, and was the most 
'liiiiowned place for education of the Roman youth, 
it is not to be wondered at, that, as they imbibed 
useful Jino\^ledge, thi^ "likewise acquired many 
▼ices, and habituated themselves to pra^ices which, 
till their jreiurn to Rome, contributed tei injure the 
morals of their fellow-cidzens and to destroy thai 
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|y|^&9t€l^f compliment that can be paid 'to i fine wo- 
man. The gazelle is most bcautifliliy fdrmed, and 
bmin^ "wkh surprising agiiit3r ; they are so fleet that 
grayhounds, though reckoned excellent, catinot come 
up to them without the aid of the falcon. The usual 
•method of taking the gazelle is by hunting ir with 
the falcon or the ounce, a species of leopard, which 
takes ies prey, not 1^ its ileetness, but by the great- 
neis of its springs ; but should he iail in his first 
essay the game escapes ; bin it is sometimes taken 
by the fbllowing expedient :— A tame gazelle, brought 
up for that purpose, is taught ta join ^ose of its kind 
. whenever it^ perceives mem. When the hunter, 
therefore, discovers a herd Of these animals togeth- 
er, he fixes a noose round the horns of the tame 
one, in such a manner that if the rest butt it, they 
are entangled, and thus prepared he sends his ga- 
zelle among the rest. 

The tame one no sooner approaches, but the 
males, of tW herd instantly sally forth to oppose 
Mm, aad Jn buttiug with their horns are caught in 
the no^se. Finding himself taken in the ^nare, tec- 
rour lends him. additional atrength and activity, and 
he makes the oipst vigorous exertions to disentangle 
liirr.self, and escape before the huuter can come up 
Willi iuui. Its effert upder these circumstances is 
proposed for imitation tt the person who has -rashly 
become surety for his neighbour. 

'* Deliver thyself a3 an antelope or gazelle from 
the hand of the hunter, and as a bird from the »iare 
of the fowler"— (Proverbs vi, 5.) — that is, " Thou 
hai^t imprudently placed thyself in perilous Qircum- 
stances ; suffer ao delay in making an effort for thy 
release." 
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LINKS, ar Mas. Fkancxi Aiufa Butlib. 

Tll tell thee why this weary world me seemeth 
But as the visions light of one who dreameth, 

Which pass like clouds, leaving no trace behind : 
Why this strange Life, so full of sin and folly, 
In me awakeneth no melancholy, 

Nor easteth shade or sadness o'er my mind. 
Tis not, that with an undisceming 6ye, 
I see the pageant wild go d&ncing by. 

Mistaking that which falsest is, for tnie ; 
*Tis not that pleasure hath entwined me, 
Tis not that sonftw hath enshrined me— 

I bear no badge of roses, ijt of rue. 
But in the inmost chambers of my soul. 

There is another world, a blessed home, 
0*er which no living power hofdeth contrd, 

Anigh to which ill things do never come. 
There shincth the dad sun-light of sweet thoujdit, 

With Hope and Faith holding communion high. 
Over a fragrant land, with flow*r8 wrought, 
^ Where gush the living springs of poesy. 
TWe speak the voices that I love to hear. 

There smile the glances that I love to see ; 
There live the forms of those my sou! holds dear, 

For ever in that secret world with me. 
They who have walkM with me along life's way. 

And severed been by Fortune's adverse tide ; 
Who ne'er again, thro' Timers unceitun day» 

In weal or wo may wander by my side ; 
These all dwell here : nor these, whom life alone 

Divideth from me, but the dead--the dead, 
Those happy ones, who to their rest are gone, • 

Whose foot-prints from the earth Mve vanished. 
Here dwell they-flll ;— and here, within this world, 
*^Like lig'ut within a summer sun-cloud fuil'd, 

^My spirit dwells -.—therefore, this evil JMe, 
With ftfl its gilded snares, and fair deceiving*, 
It« wealth, its want, its pleasures and its gneTt&gs, 

Nor frighu nor frets me, by its idle strife. 
O thou who readest, for thy courtesy, 
Whoe'er thou art, I wish the same to thee! 

Xnkkcrboeker. 



^ USEFUL ARTS. 

. ROPE-MAKING. 

Thb art ive are now about to describe is one of . 
great antitjuity, and is practised in almost every part 
bf the world. With the earliest dav\^n of civilization 
we find men combining the larger grasses and the 
intestines of animals to form flexible bands for fish- 
ing, and other domesiick purposes ; but it Is in the 
application of vegetable fibres to the manufacture of 
Cable ropes that we must look for the perfection of 
the art. 

Ropes are still made of every substance that is 
sufliciently fibrous, flexible, and tenacious. The 
Chinese and other orientals even mik^ them of the 
ligneous parts of several plants, such as certain bam- 
boos and reeds, the stems of the aloes, the fibrous 
covering of the cocoanut, the filaments of the cotton 
pod, and the leaves of some gf asses. But lhe^)arks 
of plants are most productive of fibrous matter fit for 
this manufacture. Those of the linden tree, of the 
willoiv, the bramble, and the nettle, are frequently 
used : but hemp and flax are of all others the best ; 
and of these the hemp is preferred and employed in 
all cordage exceeding the size of a line, and even in 
many of tnis denomination. 

Hemp has two properties which make it peculiar- 
ly valuable. These are great strength and the 
length and fineness of the fibres. The best in Eu- 
rope comes to us through Riga, to which port ii is 
brought from very distant places southward. It is 
known by the name of Riga rein (that is, clean) 
hemp, liti fibre is not the longest (at least in the 
dressed state in wbich we get it) of all others, but* 
it is the finest, most flexible, and strongest. The 
next to this is supposed to be the Petersburgh braak 
hemp. Chucking is a name given to a hemp that 
comes from various places, long in the fibre, but 
coarse and harsb, and its strength is inferiour to 
hemps which one would think weaker. Its texture 
is such that it does not admit splitting in the ordin- 
ary way. It is therefore kept in its coarse form, 
and used for inferiour cordage. It is „ however, a 
good and strong hemp, but will not make fitie work. 

Hardly any art can be carried on without the as- 
sistance of the rope-maker. Cordage makes the 
wry sinews and muscles of a ship ; and every im- 
provement which can be made in its preparation, 
either in respect to strength or pliability, must be of 
immense service to the mariner and to the commerce 
and the defence of our country. 

The principal aim of the rope-maker is to unite 
the strength of a great number of fibres. This wuuld 
be done iii the completest manner by laying the 
fibres parallel to each other, and fastening . .the bun- 
die at the two ends : but this would be of very lim- 
ited use, because the fibres are short. They must 
therefore be combined together in such a manner 
that the strength of a fibre shall not be able te draw 
ittOut from among the rest of the bundle. This is 
done by^ twisting or twining them together, which 
causes them mutually to compress each other. When 
the fibres are so disposejd in a long skein that their 
ends succeed each other along its length, without 
many of them meeting in one place, and this skein 
is twisted rotmd and round, we may cause them to 
^compress each other to any degree we please, and 
the friction on a fibre which we attempt to pull out 
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•nay be more Oian \\» ^^*^^sion can overcome : it 
wifl theiefoTe bieak. Consequently, if we puU at 
this twisted skein, we sball not separate it by draw- 
ing one parcel out from among the rest, but the 
whole fibres will break *, «nd if the distribution of 
the fibres has been very equable, the skein will be 
nearly of the same strength in every part. If there 
is any part where many ends of fibres ikioet, the 
skein will break in that part. 

We know very well that we can twist a skein of. 
fibres so very hard that it will break with any .at* 
tempt to twist it harder. In this state all the fibves 
are already strained to thenitmost of their strength. 
Such a skeiii of fibres ean have no strength. What 
we have said of this extreme case is true in a cer- 
tain extent of every degree of twist that we give 
the fibres. Whatever force is -actually exerted by a 
twisted fibre, in order that it may sufficiently com- 
press the rest to hinder them from being drawn out, 
must be considered as a weight hanging <m that 
fibre, and must be deduced from its absolute strength 
of cohesion, before we can estimate the strength of 
the skein. The strength of the skein is the remain- 
der of the absolute strength of the fibres, after we 
have deducted the force employed in twisting them 
together. 

From this view of jhe matter may be deduced a 
fundamental principle in rope-makings that aU twists 
ing, beyond )¥hat ia necessary for previ^ating the> 
fibres from being drawn out without brMiking, dupin* 
ishes the strength of the cordage, and should be 
avoided when in our power. It 'is of ioiportance to 
keep thiis in mind. 

It 49 necessary then to twist the fibies of hemp 
together, Jn order to make a rope; but wj^ should 
make a very bad rope if we contented ourselves with 
twisting together a bunch of hemp sufficiently large 
to withstand the strains to which the rope is to be 
exposed. As soon aa we let it go out of our hands, 
it would untwist itself, and be again a loose bundle 
of hemp. It is necessary therefore to contrive the 
twist in such a manner that thck tendency to untwist 
in one part may act against the same tendency in 
another and balance it. - 

Without going deeply into a process which would 
excite but little interest in the general reader, it may 
be enough to state that fibres of hemp are twisted 
inta yAms, that they may make a line of*any length, 
and adhere among each other with a force equal to 
tbeir own cohesion. The yams are made into cords 
of permanent twist by laying them ; and, that we 
may have a ropQ of any degree of strength, many 
yarns are united in one strand, for the same, reason 
that many fibres were united. in one yam; and in the 
course of* this process it is in our power to give the 
rope a.-»olidity and hardness which would make it 
less penetrable by water, which would speedily 
dmstroy it. Some of these purposes are ineonsistent 
with others : and the skill of a rope-maker lies- in 
makiog the best compensation, so that the rope may, 
on the whole, be the best in point of strength, pti- 
'ancy,' and duration, that «the quantity of hemp in it 
can produce. The following mle for judging of the 
w^ght such a rope will bear is not far from the 
truth. It supposes them rather too strong ; but it is 
■o easily remembered that it may. be ot use. Mul- 
tiply the circumference in inches by itself, and take 
tlw fifth part of the product; it wiH expceea the tuns 
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[Chinese Rope-Making.] 



Ib Chhnt they tUMst together long filaments of 
baiB^oo ; and this material for ropes is preferred to 
hemp*. 

The above engraving id desired lo represent tbe 
Chinese manner of rns^Hg ropes. It bears considera- 
Me resemblance to our own method. Their cables and 
other Jarge ropes, however, the Chinese spin verti^ 
eaily. The workmen are mounted bn a high scaf* 
fMf and the rope descends, as fast as it is made, 
and^is immersed in a liqtibr «rhich renders it BMire 
■tiong and elastick. ' * 



CONCHOLOGY. 

Under this title, or that of TssTjiCBOLoeY, nat- 
^ralista haye hitherto comprehended a systematick 
arrangement of shells, whether maride, fiuviatile; or 
terrestrial : it is the science by means of which that 
branch of natural history is distributed into genera 
and species. The title conchology has,. however, 
been somewhat m|sa4>pli^d, having been used in a^ 
less extended sense than its etymological* meaning 
implies ; since conchylion does imH express a sh U 
only, but the molluscous animals, whose bod^ is al- 
together protractedr-merely yortially covered wi^ 
a shell, or posstessing portions of shelly matier, con- 
cealed und^r its skin, or ia its folds, t# defend cer- 
tain organs most liable to external injury from their 
exposed situation. Such of our earlier .natursdists 
as merely studied an arrangement of shells^ detached 
from their parent architect, (as wa«, in iaet» ithe case 
with nearly all of them,) have in many cases, and 
should in every one, have designated their systems 
By the term Testae^ology, which is wore appropriate, 
as not admitting any perversion of the meaning they 
attached to it, and de^ly expresaiag its* derivation 
and object — Testa^ the Latin word for a shell ; and 
Logos J a Greek word, meaning a disooiMTse or trea- 
tise on the subject to, which that word is added 
when descriptive of a science* The Greek writers 
on natural history also.^used the term Qstracologf, 
which has the same meaningT fad j». conaideiPed by 



many authors far preferable, noi being a compound 
of two languages, a fault but too frequently observa- 
Ue in the terminology of all works on natural his- 
tory. Until within abqut the last half centnry, 
nearly tff^xj author on this branch of nature ha* 
written exeltoively on the aitangement of shells, 
detached from the animals inhabiting and constmct- 
ing them ; -Mi, with very little exception, contaiiued 
down lo the period when the immortal Linnei»,' 
who may bo styled the father of systems, among 
others, famed one of Conehoiogy, but, like lus pro* 
decessors, it was based entirely on the form of tho 
shell, and lui genera composed from the characters 
it pteaonted. This was done with considerablo 
judgment, and many of his deseriptions are extreme- 
ly accurate, so far as regards external configuration, 
but in theory, this system is wholly artificial, and 
consequently bad.* It is true he seems to have felt 
it so to a c^rtaiA extent, since he has made soma 
reference to the analogous animal which he ima- 
gined to have belonged to the shell ; these he placed 
among his Zoophytes^ but he still took no other 
guide than the form of the shell, and made but fev^ 
inquiries with respect to the supposed inhabitant 
The impulse given throughout Europe by his sys« 
tem, and that of several other eminent natoralmts, 
led to an extended view of the subject ; their atten* 
tion became drawn to the anatomical investigation 
of the animals themselves ; and the subject present- 
ed an interest never be6>re experienced ; accounts 
were pnblished of the result of these inquiries, 
gradually producing a different method of viewing 
the classification of molluscous animals; and Pallaa^ 
may be considered the head of this new school, ao, 
in fact, it was from his Miscellanea Zookgiea that 
the first germe of improvement -was deriv^od in 4lo 
arrangement of shells^ since grown into its present 
form, though as yet, in many respects, only in its in- 
fancy. 

To persona who are coUectisg shells and forming 
cabinet* of then only as beautiful objects of cren« 
tion, the system of Linnwus may answer as weM' 
as any other, sinee they feel no interest in the sci- 
entifick auMtl^ent of the species, or those, won- 
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ierfnl progressiotis Wbvcli insiik tKo connecting links 
of genera, families, and species, with each other, 
chiuiges frequently only to be accounted for by an 
adaptation of parts to necessi^. Indeed^ were it 
possible to preserve the animals who have formed 
the various species, they would present no attraction 
to the eye, nor add any value to the shells that con- 
tained them ; but the impossibility of doing this ren- 
ders the reseai'ches and reasoning of naturalists the 
more valuable. It may, indeed, to mere collectors 
of shells^ apfiear wholly uninteresting, but a mo- 
ment's reflection would convince them, that when 
we attempt to raise a part of the mysterious veil 
thrown over the works of nature, in order to acquire 
some knowledge of her laws, we then derive a new 
satisfaction in contemplating their operations ; so 
lliat without being ourselves either anatomists, phys- 
iologists, or naturalists, in an extended sense of their 
meaning, we cannot fail of having our attention 
roused to eicamine many facts, extremely curious in 
themselves, which the iktll alone exhibits, and the 
mind, once excited into action, seldom rests until it 
is satisfied. By pursuing a subject to its utmost 
limit, generally speaking too, the more difficult the 
task becomes, the more ambitious We are to sur- 
mount it. The mind may, indeed, for a time, flag 
and feel fatigued by over-exertion; but such are its 
elastick facidties, that they may be deemed indefi- 
nitely expansible ; to say at what point knowledge 
will stopns utterly impossible, we must not, there- 
fore, reject as useless, such portions of it as we 
cannot immediately understand, but relying on others 
moiro advanced than ourselves, endeavour, by every 
possible exertion, either to corroborate their asser- 
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neous coaoluaion^ entertained by book-naturalists 
and book-makers, among which are some (and those, 
ioO| professing to instruct the rising generation) who 
have recently published a poetical description of 
certain shells sailing together In little fleets— one 
valve expanded to catch the passing breeze that 
wafts them o'er the unruffled bosom of the vasty 
deep — of others that may be supposed to pass their 
leisure moments in playing at leap-frog with each 
other. But these, like all other tales conjured up 
by the magick wand of fancy, are more entertaining 
than true, and must be condemned in works whose 
object should be to clothe facts in the simplest garb, 
divesting them of the tinselled ornaments of fiction, 
which, though they may dazzle for a time, shortly 
sink before the light of truth, and are rejected as 
worthless. , Another seripus evil arises from these 
pretty nurseiy tales, that of casting a doubt upon 
every other assertion, however well founded in 
truth. 

An instance may here be adduced of the ease 
with which some of the interesting operations of 
nature can be witnessed in the portion of creation 
now under our consideration, and amply repay us 
for the trouble. It is alSbrded by the humble, per- 
secuted, but most beautiful of our native molluscs, 
the snail, (Helix nemoralis,) the little creature we 
barbarously crush beneath our feet, considering it a 
cQmmo(i enemy to horticulture. When we examine 
its wonderful furmiytion, its tenacity of life, its re- 
productive powers, an instructive lesson may be fur- 
nished to the conchological student, most satisfac- 
torily explaining the growth of the vast proportion 
of similarly constrncied .shells in other genera, and 
enabling him to understand Jby actual observation, 
and the evidence of his own reason, some of na- 
ture's steps in this branch of her works ; he may 
easily watch the various changes that take place 
from the flight viscous covering with which the lin- 
imal's body, in the first instance, is coated, or, as it 
were, merely glazed, till that substance becomes a 
consistent firm shell, finally fashioned into a painted 
palace adapted 4a the fonii and use of its inhabitant. 
It needs no logick to prove, that wherever creatures 
are endowed with a long endurance of life and great 
reproductive powers, great purposes are assigned to 
them. The contemned snail does not, therefore, 
merit the ill treatment it constantly experiences fUD^ 
man ; and if we for a moment reflect upon its good 
services, and overlook its bad ones, we are bound 
to confess the former greatly outweigh the latter. 
It is viewed as a destructive marauder in our trim 
gardens ; but we forget that we have invited its in- 
roads by placing, within a comparatively limited 
space, a choice selection of dainty food even to the 
pampered appetite of man, but altogether irresistible 
to a snail. In the open fields, or the widely ex- 
panded forest, this little creature performs useful 
purposes in conformity to the ends of its creation ; 
one of the most important of which is that of assist- 
ing in consuming the exuberant productions of na- 
ture, which, without its operations^ would encumber 
the surface of the globe,, check the progress of fu- 
ture vegetation, and interrupt that perpetual harmony 
of system, which has wisely ordained that the ex- 
tinction of life shall net be felt, but its devastations 
become supplied by succeeding [renerations, each of 
their Kind, whether vegetable or animal. In coun- 



tries where vegetation is too luxu^ant to be trainedi 
by art to the use of mankind, covering immense 
tracts of land with impenetrable gloom, not only 
snails, but other species of terrestrial molluscs, 
achatina, bulinas, &c., are found, some of a Tery 
large size, proportioned to the magnitude of the 
duties they have to perform, and in these situations 
their voracity is said to be most extraordinary — 
stripping the loftiest trees of their verdure in an in^ 
credibly short space of time. Shall we then grudge 
it a slender portion of our superfluous luxury, with- 
out ascertaining, by actual examination and rational 
ireflection, that this little creature was not merely 
ordained to devour our choicest fruit, but that it has 
also a duty to perform by consuming, in a far greater 
pro|X)rtion, other things in the vegetable world that 
would, without them, prevent the full completion of 
the very object* for which we ignorantly destroy a 
principal agent. The well-established fact, that the 
eggs of these animals have been absolutely baked, 
during six months, under the scorching rays of a 
tropical sun, without destroying the germ of life^ 
proves, could no other facts be adduced, that nature 
has vested in these creatures certain important uses 
and powers far beyond our short-sighted views ; and 
it must lead a philosophical mind to conclude, that 
in this instance, as well as in many others equally 
remarkable, we stubbornly close our eyes to the 
good that is forced upon us. We think we hear it 
said, that in advocating the cause of snaili^ we have 
never had the mortification of seeing our ripe and 
delicately painted peaches disfigured by their hungry 
propensities. Be that as it may, we have also ob- 
served, that they, like ourselves, when no such treat 
presented itself, were content with humbler fare, and 
as industriously as voraciously consumed other ob- 
jects, to us useless, or noxious as food, never desert 
ing the purpose of their existence, though that ^end 
is not yet fully revealed to us. As an article of 
food, they are entitled to our consideration; for, 
though they form no part of our gastronomick deli- 
cacies, they nevertheless were considered such by 
the Roman gourmand ; and even ilown to the pres- 
ent day, snails form an important article of nourish* 
ment and commerce in Germany, France, Spain, 
Italy, Turkey, and the Levant. This digression 
leads to a conclusion, constantly to be dravim by 
every reflective mind, that from the colossus of bi- 
valves (the Tridacna gigantea) whose inhabitant 
would satiate the ^ sharp-set appetites of a hundred 
men,** down to the shell less than a grain of sand, 
each is endowed with similar mechanical powers 
and bodily faculties, adapted to its sphere of action 
in the place it is destined to occupy, the one and the 
other playing an equally important part in this crum- 
bling theatre of mortality, and forming so many con- 
necting links of the chain that binds together ihe 
invisible operations of natiure under the directing 
wisdom of omnipotence. 



AMERICAN COMMERCE. 

HAMBURGH. 

Hamburgh is one of the most considerable of the 
free cities of Germany ; it is situated about eighty 
miles from the mouth of the Elbe, upon the northern 
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bank of the river, wluch ia naTigable for large ves- 
sels as far as this port. The circait of the city is 
about twenty-two thousand feet. In the northern 
part is a lake, formed by the small river Alster, 
which runs through the city into the Elbe, aad-tums 
several mills. An arm of the Elbe enters the city 
from the east, and is there divided into a number of 
canals, which take varioiib 'lirectiQns, till they unite, 
«jid join the Alster in the southern part of the city, 
where diey form a deep harbour for ships, which 
communicates with the main branch of the river ; 
and there is a large space enclosed by strong piles, 
where ships may lie in safety; which is called 
Rommelhaven. 

Canals intersect the lower part of the city in all 
directions, and almost all the warehouses are built 
upon their banks. In this part of the city, and also 
in that which Ues on the east of the Alster, the 
streets are, for the niosf part, narrow and crooked. 
Many, however, of those in the western or New 
Town, are broader and straighter. The church of 
St. Michael, with its tower^ four hundred and fifty- 
six feet in height, built by Sonnin, and intended for 
astronomical observations and for experiments in 
natural philosophy, was finished in 1786. This 
building, and some of the private houses, are re- 
markable for their architecture. The exteriours of 
the exchange and the council-house are also hand- 
somely ornamented. Among the most remarkable 
buildings are the bank, the admiralty buildings, the 
orphan asylum, the new general hospital^ the thea- 
tres, the exchange, the city %nA commercial libraries, 
R5ding*s museum, &>c. The ^moasium and the 
Johannenm are excellent institutions for education. 
The building for the school of navigation, opened in 
1826, is provided with an observatory, and a botan- 
ick garden is also annexed to it. 

In institutions for the relief 6f the destitute, for 
the sick, and for the education ef poor children, 
Hamburgh is inferiour to no city in Germany. Most 
of these are under the direction of private individu- 
als, and they are principally supported by voluntary 
contributions. The constitution of Hamburgh is 
aristocratick. The government consists of four bur- 
gomasters and twenty-four couqrcillors. To the sen- 
~ ate are attached four syndics and four secretaries. 
Calvinists are excluded from the government of 
Hamburgh, as Lutherans are fcpm that of Bremen. 
The ordinary publick business, both internal and 
external, is transacted by the senate alone ; matters 
of more importance are regulated in connexion with 
the citizens possessed of a certain property. These 
are divided into five parishes, each of which sends 
thirty-six members to the assembly or general col- 
lege. From these are chosen the members of the 
council of sixty, and again from these fifteen elders. 
Each of these colleges has peculiar privileges. The 
senate and the elders alone receive salaries. Justice 
is administered by several courts. But the court of 
appeal of the free cities of the Germanick confeder- 
acy is the superiots tribunal. The publick revenues 
were formerly considerable, without the tates being 
oppressive; but the heavy debts incurred by the 
city, of late years, have greatly increased the taxes. 
The citizens are provided with arms, and accustom- 
ed to mihtary exercises^ so as to form a body of in- 
fantry, caxiilry, and artillery, in regular uniform, 
amounting to about ten thpusand men. The remo- 



val of the old fortification was commenced ix. 1 
and the great French works have also been i 
demolished. 

The established religion in this city, is the 
theran, but complete toleration prevails. The i 
ners of the inhabitans resemble those of the c 
mercantile cities of Germany or Holland ; pul 
worship is regulariy attended, industry is genej 
diffused, and good morals prevail. Foreigners ] 
long been freely admitted to reside in the town ; 
the troubles of the French revolution brought ! 
individuals qf different nations and characters, a 
whom w^ere allowed to remain as long as the ] 
lick tranquillity was not disturbed : hence the } 
oiis and sometimes contradictory accounts of 
morality of the place. The favourite taste of 
inhabitants, in point of amusement, is musick ; 
previous to 1807, the era of commercial misfort 
to Hamburgh, the higher class of merchants li 
not only with hospitality, but with a certain dejo 
of luxury. Hamburgh has long been distinguis! 
as a commercial city of the first importance, 
transactions consist partly in agency, but more 
the purchase and sale of goods on account of 
merchants. They buy the commodities of Amerj 
Great Britaui, France, Spain, Portugal, Holla 
Belgium, the West Indies, &c., and supply u 
these all the countries lying along the Elbe, difl 
ent districts on the Rhine and Lower Maine, anc 
part of the Prussian and Austrian dominions. Tl! 
also buy up ^e products of these countries, 
which linen and thread are the chief. These sn 
cles are brought in great quantities from Bohen 
Moravia, Lower Saxony, and Westphalia, and l 
inhabitants of these retired quarters have discover 
that to make sales through the diedlum of Hambur 
is less hazardous than direct intercourse with t 
countries where their, commodities finally arri' 
The trade in timber is also of gieat importance, < 
pecialty during a maritime war, Hamburgli being t 
chief medium between the Baltick and the south 
Europe. The other arti^es of trade are very varioi 
comprising flax, hemp, potash, tar, tobacco, w£ 
honey, biles, wool, woollen yarn, smoked and s 
meat, mineral products, iron wares, in short all t 
products o// the norAeast of Germany, and a gr< 
part of those of the centre and south. This trac 
like that in foreign goods, is carried on, partly 
commission, -partly for account of the Hambur, 
merchants. 

The territory of Hamburgh, which contains o 
hundred and sixteen square miles, is bounded 
that of floistein on the north and west ; the city 
Altona, in the territory of Holstein, is not two mil 
distant from the gates of Hambuiigh. Toward t 
east the Hamburgh territory borders on Lauenbui 
and on the south it is separated by the Elbe frc 
the territories of Hanover. Some of the islands 
the Elbe belong also, either wholly or in part, 
Hamburgh, together with the village of Moorbu 
on the left bank. Besides this, it has a jurisdicti< 
over the bailiwick of Ritzebiittel, which contains tl 
important town of Cuxhaven, at the mouth of tl 
Elbe. Hamburgh, ii) common with Lubeck, al 
has jurisdiction over the bailiwick of Bergedorf, wi 
the small town of the same name, over the Yierland 
and a few places in Lauenburgh. The city ow 
its foundation to the emperor Charlemagne, who, 
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tlie beginning of the ninth century, built a citadel 
and a church on the heights between the Elbe and 
the eastern bank of the Alster, as a bulwark against 
ihe jieighboiuring pagans. The adaptation of the 
place for commerce and fishing attracted many sett- 
lers. Although its barbarous neighbours frequently 
destroyed this settlement; it was as often re-estab- 
lished, and the city was enlai^ed by new buildings. 
It became important as a (jpimercial city in the 
twelfth century, and in the thirteenth it was one of 
the founders of the Hanseatic league. Even after 
the decline of the confederacy it maintained its free- 
dom and flourishing commerce. The Hanseatic 
league with Lubeck and Bremen subsisted till 1810, 
and has been renewed since 1813 and 1814. 

Until the fifteenth century the city was confined 
to the strip of laud between the Elbe and the east- 
ern bank of the Alster. The western bank was 
gradually built upon, principally by exiles from the 
Netherlands. Thus arose the new town, which 
was so important, even in the early part of the 
tliirty- years' war, that it was enclosed within the 
fortifications, and thus gavo to the city its present 
extent. In 1618 Hamburgh was formally acknowl- 
edged a free city of the empire, although the arch- 
bishops of Bremen continued to maintain possession 
of the cathedral, which was ceded away at the 
peace of Westphalia, and was afterward ceded, with 
the duchy of Bremen, to Hginover. The thirty 
years' war, amidst the devastations of which Ham- 
^ biurgh was spared, increased the number of its in- 
habitants, as late wars in Europe have also done, 
during which many persons emigrated there from 
Jiie Riuae, from the Netherlands, and from France. 
Its commerce increased in the same proportion, and 
compensated, in a great degree, for the diminulion 
of its manufactures, occasioned by the awakened 
spirit of industry, and by the non-importation acts 
of foreign powers. Its^sugar-refineries, manufacto- 
ries oi whale-oil, «liip-yards, and establishments for 
printing cotton, are still important. The commerce 
oi Hamburgh was increased, particularly by its di- 
Tect intercourse with the United States of America, 
and by the war in the Netherlands and on the 
Rhino, by which it obtained a considerable share of 
the commerce of those countries. Thus, at the be- 
ginning of the present century, Hamburgh was one 
of the richest and most prosperous of the free cities. 
Its reverses began, in 1803, with the entrance of the 
French into Hanover. They took possession of 
Ritzebtittel, and closed the Elbe to the English, 
who, in turn, closely blockaded the mouth of the 
river. Hamburgh afterward passed into the occu- 
pancy of a large French garrison, and Bonaparte 
seized on a part of the publick funds. In 1810 it 
was incorporated with the French empire, and de 
dared the capital of the department of the Mouths 
of the Elbe. The decrees prohibitory of commerce 
continued with occ9,sional suspension, but with im- 
mense loss to this city, from 1808 until the spring 
of 1813, when the hope of support from the ad- 
vancing troops of the allies led to a memorable, but 
premature, effort against the French. Hamburgh 
^pira.s shortly after re-occupied by the latter, a contri- 
bution of nearly two millions sterling imposed on it, 
and the most positive orders given to defend it, at 
ijvhatever sacrifice, against the allies. This led to in- 
ealculable distress, to the destniction of the houses 
Vox. Vl— i^ 



on the ramparts, to the seizure of mercliandii 
and finally of the bank funds, by Davoust. At \\ 
the city was evacuated in May, 1814, and ^mn 
the bank funds were restored by the Bourbon g^ 
ernment. 

The city of Hamburgh, has a population of o 
hundred and thirty thousand persons, and th^ Iaii> 
over which it has a separate jurisdiction coma 
about thirty-five thousand more. 



POPULAR MEDICAL OBSERVATIONS. 



PHYSICIAN AND PATIENT. 

The fate of a physician is a hard one. To sa^ 
nothing of the length of time spent' in his toedioa 
studies, all of which are laborious — some decitlcfll^ 
repulsive, and of the necessary expenditme of n^o 
ney for attending lectures and hospitals, pu]-c]iasirh>L^ 
books and instruments, and in many cases, for foreign 
travel, he must expect, after he is fairly a cai^didate 
for professional employment, to be made, in this ca^ 
pacity, an occasional butt for the stale jokes of peo- 
ple in health, and their ready servitor at all hours 
when they are sick. The latter think no trouble too 
great — ^no service too menial for him to perfonn i\^t 
them. He cannot, indeed, complain that the com- 
munication made to him by his patients, of their 
various infirmities, fliough it be a confidence often 
grudgingly given, and extorted by pain, shoidd still 
be regarded by him as a secret and sacred Jc'posit, 
But he is expected, moreover, to be proof ri^rainst 
every trial of his temper made by the impalknt and 
querulous sick, and to compensate, by his assiduity 
and skill, for neglect of themselves, by their delay 
in sending for him at an earlier period. He must 
supply, by intuition, all the blanRs left in the details 
of their feelings, and the exposures which origina- 
ted the disease, whether the omission wtrc iVom 
forgetfulness or design. As he himself is not sup- 
posed to have much seiislbility, no pains are taken 
to spare him on that score. Every suggestion , htjw- 
ever absurd and ill-timed, which false afleclion or 
neighbourly impertinence can make, is freely ob- 
truded on him. He is driven to a declaration of the 
result of the case under treatment, and ofti?n com- 
pelled to sacrifice either his reputation for sinceritVi 
or for skilful prognosis. If he frankly predict a a 
unfavourable and fatal issue, he is supposed to be 
wanting in the resources of the art ; or, if he foretel 
recovery; he is supposed not to be fully aware of all 
the. dangerous symptoms, and in either case, hint* 
are thrown out that an additional adviser would be 
desirable. Should he, with a full knowledge of the 
acuteness and violence of the disease, adopt a clear 
and decided plan of treatment, he is accused by 
gossiping visitors — spies from the camp of scandal, 
of acting rashly, and in a spirit of theory. Were 
he, on the other hand, knowing that tlxe disease will 
terminate favourably, without the necessity of much 
interference on his ]>ait, to give little medicine, and 
resolve to wait — a calm but not unobservant specta- 
tor, it is delicately whispered^ that he is at a loss 
what to do, and that he is ignorant of the remedies 
adapted to the case. The loss of his sleep and the 
interruption at his meals, often caused by frivolous 
messages, alarms without cause, need merely be 
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mentioned — they are things which, as a matter of 
course, a physician is expected to submit to with a 
good grace, and to seem even as if a favour had 
been conferred on him, by preventing him from grat- 
ifying his hunger, and renovating his weary frame 
and anxious mind. 

And what, after all, is the equivalent for these 
services rendered, annoyances encountered, body 
worn down, and temper chafed ? At times, and not 
imfrequently, nothing — ^no money — cold ^thanks — 
sometimes misrepresentation and abuse. On occa- 
sions, indeed, he receives the language, and has 
evidently elicited the feeling, of deep gratitude. 
But for the recurrence of such, even tkough the in- 
tervals be long, he could not sustain himself under 
the pressure of so many annoyances. The mean- 
est, most abject, and avaricious member of the pro- 
fession, could not remain in it without some such 
reward — mere money could not pay him. The rich- 
est man in'the land, however prodigal in the pay- 
ment of fees, is still the debtor to his physician, 
who has saved his life, or rescued him from defor- 
mity and lingering disease. What shall be said 
then to those who swindle the physician out of his 
hard earnings, by refusing to pay him, while all 
other claims are attended to? who think him paid 
by the honour of having been their ready servant, 
their slave during a protracted and dangerous dis- 
ease, or who chafer about their bill, as if they were 
trading with an old clothes man ? 

There are medical ethicks which point ~ out the 
duties of the physician to his patients and to those 
applying to him for relief, and also the rules which 
are to govern him in his intercourse with his pro- 
fessional brethren. We wish those ethicks were 
widely circulated among all classes and callings — 
that the duties of patients to their physicians might 
be more clearly understood, and distinctly admitted. 
Indeed, it would not be amiss if there were to be 
promulgated a code of valitudinary ethicks, in order 
to show the Jiature of ihe obligations incurred on the 
side of the sick. 

Among the first duties, as regards their own pres- 
ervation is, to send early for a physician — the dura- 
tion of the disease will thereby be made shorter, its 
violence more easily subdued, much pain and suffer- 
ing prevented, and the fees so much dreaded, for 
long attendance, saved. A physician sent for on the 
first hour of a disease making its attack, will be' 
more likely to bring it to a favourable termination in 
three days, than he would in a fortnight, if three 
days were allowed to elapse before his services 
were required. 

When the disease is thought to require medical 
assistance, it is better for the interest of the patient, 
that the message be conveyed to the physician early 
in the morning, before ho commences his business 
TOund*-so that he can make the desired visit almost 
immediately, in place of allowing hours to elapse, 
which must often necessarily be the case, if the 
message is left after he goes out. In the country, 
it is still more important that the physician should 
have early notice ; otherwise he may be ignorant of 
the call on him during a whole day, in which he is 
visiting distant patients, near some one of whom, 
perhaps, is the very individual who is now all anx- 
iety to see him, but who was tardy in announcing 
liis. wishes. 



When the physician begins his inquiries into thf 
causes of the disease, and the habits of the patient, 
and the feelings of the latter at the time, the replie-j 
ought to be fulland frank — no equivocation — ^no 
falsehood. If delicacy, real or false, prevent a fe- 
male patient from replying to all questions, her aged 
relative or nurse ought to be very explicit in her 
stead. Whatever has been attempted in the way of 
cure, ought to be oRinctly mentioned. In fine, 
every information ought to be communicated by the 
patient and friends, which can throw any light upon 
the existing malady. There ought to be no reserve, 
trick, or falsehood, respecting an avowal of the at- 
tendance of another physician, should such have 
been previously called in. It sometimes happens, 
that there is a coolness, if not rupture, between two 
physicians, owing to what is thought by one of them, 
ungentlemanly conduct on the part of the other; 
whereas, in fact, the whole misunderstanding origi- 
nated in the false or garbled notice made by the pa- 
tient or the friend, near his bed side. Doctors are 
saad to be .quarrelsome ; and where is the wonder, 
when sick people often think themselves excused in 
a course of concealment and of prevarication, which 
makes it impossible for the physicians called in a 
different times, and without the knowledge of each 
other, to know the real state of the case, or of the 
language held to each of them respectively, by the 
patient and his relatives, or meddling friends. 

The same disingenuousness is shown by invalids 
to their physicians, in the case of the former taking ^ 
quack medicines. When first questioned on the 
subject of their having nsed any medicines at all, 
they occasionally answer decidedly in the negative. 
The physician is, consequently, at a loss to. explain 
the coming on of certain symptoms and disturbances 
— such as salivation, mercurial fever, or sore mouth, 
deranged functions of the stomach and bowels, and 
peculiar eruptions of the skin. Had the truth been 
told; it would have showed that the patient had been 
salivated by some panacea, catholicon, or some one 
of the many syrups vended by quacks, all equally 
unworthy of trust, in as far as their nostrums are 
concerned. 



A YANKTOANA HORSE-FIGHT. 

[Extract from a letter addressed to the editor of the New York 
Evening Star. J 

My last letter was closed yesterday in some haste 
for the purpose of vvilnessing an Indian amusement, 
just without the town, on the bank of the Keetoosh- 
sahawna creek. I have frequently seen bull baits in 
Mexico, and among the refined amusements of my 
youth have enjoyed the extacies of a cock-pit, and 
many a battle royal between two contending mas- 
tiffs, to say nothing of an occasional set-to myself; 
but a regular horse-fight among the Yanktoana Indi- 
ans on the sources of the Missouri river, beats them 
all hollow. 

I feel incapable of picturing in your mind, in a 
letter a scene so gladiatorial as that which has just 
taken place in this city between two Indian stud- 
ponies ; because you cannot, without being an eye- 
witness, imagine the various modes and the skill by 
which their attacks and repulses were directed. 

This scene possessed a more than ordinary inter 
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est to lis, ^wlio ^wft ^<i^<^\ia to read the Indian char- 
acter from the fancy pictures drawn in modem nov- 
els. Here we had Aie soul and substance of 
the animal indulging in the native cruelty of his na- 
ture. Some five or six hundred Indians, of all ages 
and both sexes, surrounded two ponies of more 
ihan ordinary size, in an artificial basin, formed at 
the base of two ancfent mounds, about sixty feet 
high. The spectators were variously attired and 
unattired ! in the most fantastick manner imagina- 
ble, with . faces and shai^^ heads painted in the 
deepest colours, gaudy plumes waving from their 
crowns, bright trinkets hanging from noses and ears, 
their arms and legs loaded with shining clasps, and 
small looking-glass ornaments suspended from their 
necks. About forty chiefs were mounted, provided 
with large clubs, who performed the duties of whip- 
pers in, and to keep the antagonists from deseition. 
A loud and tremulous yell ! a whoop from the whole 
tribe who were present, gave the signal for the on- 
set. The mounted chiefs commenced beating the 
combatants most unmercifully, and forcing them with 
their clubs and horses upon each other, when they 
soon began a simultaneous attack by biting and 
kicking, and this was done with such consummate 
skill, in parrying each other^is blows, that we were 
compelled to believe they actually entered into the 
sport, and understood the science of the game they 
were playing. All this was amidst the deafening 
yells of applause and approbation of the spectators, 
who were grouped in the most picturesque manner. 
Their attacks were by kicking sideways, and biting 
at the same time, then turning, and after eyeing 
each other like two cocks, would rear and plunge 
their fore feet into the opponents, like two battering 
rams coming together until one seized the other by 
the neck, and in a twinkling laid him prostrate, and 
held him down for near half a minute. This part 
was a perfect wrestling scene. They often show- 
ed symptoms of exhaustion, at which the Indians 
beat them on to the fight the harder ; nor was the 
battle ended until after about one hour's copstanjt 
struggle, when one of them was entirely done over 
and yielded unresistingly to the victor. They were 
a complete gore of blood, their skin being lacerated 
and laid open in places all over their bodies, being 
covered with bruises which had swollen into large 
bunches, and nearly all the teeth were knocked out 
of their heads. The next day I examined them, and 
neither of them could stand upon his legs. They 
had been trained for two years for this exhibition of 
savage cruelty. The festivities of the day closed 
with a war-dance and a fancy ballette among the 
squaws ! 



FARMERS' DEPARTMENT. 

MAKING PORK. 
The business of fattening pork for sale, is practised 
to some extent by most of our farmers, and when 
performed economically, or when the most is made 
of the materials given them, it is undoubtedly a 
source of handsome profit. Yet all will admit, that 
when carried on in the manner it sometimes is, the 
process of pork-making drains, instead of replenish- 
ing, the farmer's pocket. 



To make fattening hogs profitable, it is ni 
first of all, that the breed selected for feeding 
be a good one. There is a vast difference i 
in respect to easy fattening, proper propo 
bone, weight, &c., and the farmer who tl 
make money by feeding the long-snouted, 
backed, slabsided animals, which disgrace 1 
name of swine, will find in the end that he h 
oned without his host, and has thrown qm 
time and money. 

There are several good breeds of pigs no^ 
country, mostly introduced by crossings < 
kinds with the Chinese, and of course havin 
ent degrees of aptitude to fatten ; and thes< 
have been so disseminated over the country, 
farmer who is willing to make the effort m 
some improved animals in his pens. The ti 
gone by when a hog should be kept four } 
weigh four hundred ; the business of fattenir 
little understood where hogs of a year and a 
not reach that amount, and some pigs have e 
ceeded that weight. 

Next to selecting good breeds, it is requii 
they should be kept constantly growing, 
must he some foundiuon for fattening, when 
cess commences, or much time will be lost 
pairing errors, and much food consumed in 
carcass that should be employed in covering 
fat. Hogs should be kept in clover pasture 
being allowed to them for their exclusive 
large in proportion to their numbers' that t] 
may always be fresh, yet not so much so ai 
up to seed, or grow coarse or rank. They 
have the slops of the kitchen, the whey or bu 
of the dairy, unless this is required for your 
and, in general, every thing ihey will eat to 
tage, or which will promote their growth. 

The manner in- which the material inten 
fattening pork is prepared and fed has a dec 
fluence on the rapidity of the process, and oJ 
quence on the aggregate profits. If given o 
much of the value of the article is lost ; grain 
improved by grinding, but the full effect of al 
of feed is only brought out by cooking, i 
without doubt, the very best article ever p 
for making pork ; and though other good sut 
may occasionally be used wi^ advantage, ai 
produce pork of fair and good quality, yet exp 
has proved that the real cornfed meat is on th 
superiour to all others. Hogs will fatten on c 
en to them in any state, yet it is far preferabl 
soaked, ground, steamed, or boiled. A farmc 
acquaintance, and who is celebrated for the 
of his hogs and the excellence of his pork, i 
habit of mixing oats with his corn before g 
in the proportion of about one-fourth, and thii 
if he had not the oats of his own, he shov 
gainer in exchanging com, bushel for bus 
oats, ra^er than not have them to mix with h 
feed. He thinks that they eat the mixtur 
than the clear corn meal, are much less liabl< 
feit, and of course will fat much faster with 
than without them. Peas have generally be< 
ed next to eorn as an article for making goc 
and they are probably the best substitute that 
been found, hogs feeding well on them, f 
rapidly, and the pork being of good quality 
almost indispensable that poas should be gr 
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soaked previous to feeding. Potatoes are probably 
the best of the whole for this purpose. Unless they 
are boiled, however, they are of little value compar- 
atively, but when soaked, they will give the hogs a 
£ne start in feeding, and they may then be easily 
finishetl off with com or peas. 

The fattening of hogs on apples may be consider- 
ed as one of the successful innovations of the age, 
it being certain that this fruit possesses a value for 
.that purpose which but a few years since was whol- 
ly unknown. . The success of this experiment has 
given a new. value to orchards, and will probably 
check their destruction, which in some sections of 
the country* had already commenced to a considera- 
ble extent. . The various reports from gentlemen of 
intelligence, of the practical results Qf apple-feeding, 
are most gratifying, and we have no doubt the sys- 
tem* will be fully approved wherever fairly tested. 
Where -convenient, let the hogs lie in the orchard 
from the time the fruit begins to fall, till it is time to 
gather apples for winter or cider, and they will in 
most cases be found respectable pork. When it is 
~-2cc55sS?^i5-P2i^°* ^^ '^® P^°» boiled apples mix- 
ed with a smaU^uantity trf ccm, sa t Si peag, or buc > k -_ 
wheat meal, will fill them up rapidly, make them 
lard well, and fill the farmer's barrels with sound, 
sweet pork of the first quality. If any, however, are 
doubtful, they. can easily finish off their apple fed 
pork, as is generally done with potato fed, with com 
or peas, and with similar results. Genesee Fanner. 



MAKING CLOVER HAY— IN COCKS. 
Nothing is so )iard to combat as the prejudice of 
farmers who think that they can learn i)othing in 
their business. We have often recommended curing 
clover hay in cocks, as a means of doubling the value 
of this kind of hay, besides lessening the expense of 
curing it. Many good farmers and/ intelligent men 
have ridiculed the process, because it ran counter to 
their practice, and was what they could not recon- 
cile to their idea of good management. But they 
would never make the trial ; if they had done so 
they would have seen that they were wrong and we 
right. We beg leave here to say, that in many dis- 
tricts of Great Britain,* spreading hay from the swath, 
or tedding it, is going wholly out of practice, as cau- 
sing unnecessary labour, and as diminishing the val- 
ue of hay. But there they are not blessed with an 
ordinary sunshine and heat in the hay season. The 
hay curing process with them is a business of some 
days, on account of their comparatively cool climate 
and humid atmosphere. But with us, when grass is 
matured, and thin, and the weather good, it is ofban 
the business of a day. But this cannot be the case 
with us with early mown hay, particularly where 
clover abounds. The grass is then in full juices, and 
the succulent stocks of the clover require time, as 
well as sunshine, to part with their moisture^ Spread 
and exposed to a hot sun, the leaves, blossoms, and 
cxteriour of the stems soon dry, but, in drying, the 
exterioT;rs of the stems become indurated, and refuse, 
like wood painted when green, to part with the ihte- 
riour moisture. The consequence is, the grass must 
either be housed in this half cured condition, and 
spoil in the mow, or if the curing process is comple- 
ted, so as to prevent damage, the leaves and blos- 
soms, which constitute the best parts of the hay, are 



over-dried, crumbled, and are lost. Cured in cOclcs, 
every part of the grass, whether the leaves oC the 
thick stalk, dries alike, and is alike preserved, and 
the evaporation of moisture goes on, I believe, even 
in wet weather ; for a partial, though in no wise a 
prejudicial fermentation takes place, and the rarefied 
air which degenerates, being specifically lighter 
than the atmosphere, is constantly passing off. 

We have been induced to these reniarks, in con- 
sequence of finding in yjj^Farmer and Gardener, an 
agricultural paper publiffied at BaltimorjB, a commu- 
nication from John Smith, fully confirming the util- 
ity of our recommendation and long practice. It 
would seem that Mr. Smith was led to make the ex- 
periment rather from necessity than choice. But 
we will let him tell his own story. 

" It will perhaps be recollected," he says, " by 
all attentive agricultural readers of that paper, (the 
American Farmer,) that it was recommended to 
farmers to put their hay, in its green state, or as 
soon as cut, into small cocks and cure it by sweatfng^ 

" When I commenced cutting my clover hay, the 
prospect for favourable weather was flattering, but 
in a sho rUjme it changed, and it became evident 



we should have t weT spelt: t^ then dropped my 
scythes and put all my hands to putting up the grass 
(then perfectly green, but exempt from external wet) 
into packs of the size of two hundred pounds of 
cured hay; building them compact and high, to 
avoid the introduction of rain as much as possible. 
Rain came on before I secured all the cut grass, 
but the next day was fair, and I succeeded, by unre« 
mitting attention, in getting the water dried out ot 
the remainder and put it up in the same way. It 
continued rainy for ten days, and afforded no oppor- 
tunity to cure in the sun, the cocks were examined 
daily, by running the hand and arm into them, and^ 
contrary to all expectation, gave no indication of fer- 
mentation. At the end of ten days the weather be- 
came fair, the cocks were opened and found to be 
in a perfectly sound condition, except so far as the 
rain had penetrated, and the external wetting alone, 
in my opinion, made it necessary to open it at all. 
Tell farmers they need not fear of losing their hay 
on account of unfavourable weather at harvest. I 
have never seen worse weather in hay harvest, and 
J saved mine entirely well. It was most excellent 
hay." 

Our practice has been, except in cases of neces- 
sity, like the one above, to let our hay wilt in swath, 
that is to cock in (he afternoon that which is cut in 
the forenoon, and to have the cocks not to exceed 
fifty to seventy pounds of hay when cured. We are 
glad to see that a large quantity will cure well. Let 
it be remembered that the cocks must not be made 
by rolling, but by placing with a fork one layer 
above another till the cock is completed. Cultivator. 

GRUB OR CUT WORM. 

The farming interests of this country, have long 
and ineffectually sought for some mode to arrest the 
depredation of this worm, so destructive to the pros- 
pects of our agriculturists in the staple article of 
Indian com. 

The writer of this, is fully confident from analo* 
gy, that the following, if carefully adopted, will per- 
fectly "secure the corn against the influence of any 
insect or worm, accustomed to injure it, via :-r- 
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Tik<i <iT^e ^il\0^ common fat or sksh, and one 
'^[QftTt of spmis Q^ V^^P^^tine, let them be put togeth- 
er in a tight taTrcl» \having one head oui^) and be- 
ing weU siirred, add half a bushel of unslacked hme. 
In thia co edition, the \ime should be careluUy slack- 
ed, and intimately mixed wilh the other ingredients^ 
and wator gradually added until the barrel is full* 

Aa soon as the corn makes its appearance above 
the ground let a portion of the mixtures be applied 
by meims of a common^atering pot, to the amount 
of about a teacup full to each hiU of corn, and there 
is scarcely a doubt but that the worms will vacate 
the identical spot from the abhorence that all kinds 
of worms and insects have to even the very smell of 
turpentine. ^ 

• Norway. — Mr, Everest says of Norway :^ — ^^ I 
have ojt^n feU thai 1 could live and die contented 
among its rocks, and woods^ and dales, in the midst 
of4ts qmct and virtuous people. No one ever left 
Norway wiihout regret. It is a country, in many 
parts of wkich a child might walk about with a bag 
of gold, and no one would molest him ; where the 
stranger, by day or by night, ni ay knock at any door 
ho comes to, and be welcome," But he describes 
them as '^destitiJlfe of every comfort. With one 
large be J, like a deal box, into which they all creep 
fiomo straw is spread at the bottom, and sheep-skins 
sei^ve for covering'. Their wainscots are composed 
of trees, with moss stuffed in the chinks j and in 
some houses, the whole ^lock of uionsits were, one 
large pot, an axe, one knilcj and half a dozen wood- 
en bowls and spoons. Still they were very happy. 
We us li ally found tsvo or three religious books in 
ivery house " 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTmiE. 

In the twenty-iirth chapter of Exodus, 
the description of the ark of ihe Covenant^ ; 
ed 10 be made by the Israelites. 

" And (hey shall make an ark of sYdttii 
two cubits and a half shall be the length 
and a cubit and a half the breadth thereof, ai 
bit and a half the height thereof. And th 
overlay it with pure gold^ within and witho 
thou overlay it, and shalt make upon it a ct 
gold round abont. And thou shalt cast four ] 
gold for it, and put them in the four corners t 
and two rings ahalt be in the one side of it, o 
rings in the other side of it. And thou shal 
slaves of shittim-wood, and overlay them wit! 
And thou shalt put the stares into the rings 1 
sides of the ark, that the ark may be borne witH 
The staves shall be in the rings of the ark j 
shall not be taken from it. And thou shalt pj 
the ark the testimony which I shall give thee J 
thou shalt make a mercy seat of pure gold : t^ 
bits and a half shall be the length thereof, an^ 
bit and a half the breadth thereof. And ihou 
make two cherubims of gold, of beaten work 
thou make them, in the two ends of the roerc^; 
And make one cherub on the one end, and the' 
chernb on the other end : even of the merc^ 
shall ye make the cherubims on the two ends 1 
of. And the cherubims shall stretch forth 
wings on high, covering the mercy-seat with 
wings, and their faces shall look one to anothei 
ward the mercy seat shall the faces of the chei 
be. And thou shalt put the oiercy seat above 
!he ark ; and in the ark tkoti shalt put the lesUi 
that 1 shall give thee. 
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USEFUL KNQWLEDGE. 

To Make Loaf Rice Bread, — BoU a pint of rice 
soft, and add a pint of leren, tlien three quarters of 
the ilour, put it to ris» in a tin or earthen vessel, 
until it has risen sufficiently, divide it into three 
parts, then bake it as other bread, and you wiU have 
three large loaves 

Rice Cake, — Mix ten ounces of ground rice, three 
ounces of flour, eight ounces of powdered sugar ; 
then sifl those articles into eight yolks and six 
whites of eggs, and the grated peel of a lemon. Mix 
the whole well together in a tin stew-pan over a 
very slow Ere with a whisk, then put it immediately 
into the oven in the same pan, and bake forty min- 
utes. 

Plain Rice Pudding, — ^Wash and pick some rice; 
throw among it some allspice finely powdered, but 
not much ; tie the rice in a cloth, and leave plenty 
room for it to swelL Boil it in a quantity of water 
for an hour or two ; when done, eat it with butter 
and sugar, or milk. Put in a lemon peel if you 
choose. 

To Preserve the Brightness of Polished Steel, — 
Grind an ounce of native plumbago, (such as is used 
for making lead pencils,) very fine, in a gill of spirits 
of turpentine ; then add an ounce of clean beeswax ; 
apply a gentle heat, till the wax is melted, and con- 
tinue stirring it till it is nearly cold. Brush over 
the steel with this composition, and when the spirits 
have evaporated, rub the work hard with a piece of 
glove leather, and wipe off nearly all the wax, that 
*the metal may retain its brightness. This may be 
applied to iron or steel in machinery, or other work, 
and will be found to answer a much better purpose 
than oil, as it is less liable to collect dust from the 
atmosphere, and is, in generstl, much more durable. 

To Print Gold Letters on Morocco, — First wet 
the morocco with the whites of eggs ; when this is 
dry, rub the work over with a little olive oil, and 
lay on gold leaves. Then take some common print- 
ing types, and heat them to the temperature of boil- 
ing water, and impress the letters on the gold ; — ^rub 
the whole with a piece of flannel, and the superflu- 
ous gold will come ofl*, leaving the letters handsome- 
ly gilt. Another method is, to strew powdered rosin 
over the morocco previous to laying on the leaf; the 
heat of the types melts the rosin, which occasions 
the gold to adhere in the impressions, .while the 
other may be brushed ofl*. 

To Wash Iron or Steel with Copper. — Dissolve 
sulphate of copper in water, in the proportion of one 
to three ; wash the iron or steel with it, and it will 
instantly be covered with reduced copper. This is 
best performed by apjvlying the solution with a bnish, 
which must be followed directly with a sponge of 
clear water. In this manner any letters or figures 
may be drawn with a camel-hair pencil or pen, and 
if on steel, the letters or flowers will assume the 
brilliancy of the steel, and appear like highly pol- 
i^\.^A copper. It may sometimes be requisite to 
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cleanse the metal by washing it with* dilutt^d mAiIcU- 
ick acid, that the copper may adhere the more read- 
ily. If the steel thus ornamented be held over a 
charcoal fire, the copper figures become blue first * 
and, when the steel becomes blue, the copper takes 
a gold colour ; but is restored again to its original 
colour by diluted muriatick acid. 

To Give Iron the Whitm^ss of Silver. — To nitrick 
acid, diluted with an equalquantity of water, add as 
much mercury as the acid will dissolve ; then add 
to the solution three or four times as much water, 
and having given the iron a coat of copper, as direct- 
ed in the last experiment, brush it over in the same 
manner with the diluted nitrate of mercury ; its ap- 
pearance will be equal, if not superiour, to that of 
real silver. In this manner anr common or rough 
iron work may be apparently silvered at a most in- 
significant expense. 

To Wash Iron with Tin, — Small pieces of iroit 
may be tinned, after being filed bright, by washing 
them with a saturated solution of muriate of ammo- 
nia in water, and dipping them, while moist, in a 
vessel of melted tin. If the irqn is of such form as 
cannot be conveniently filed, it may be immersed in 
nitrick acid, diluted with as much water as acid ; 
when the acid begins to act sensibly on every part, 
it may be washed with water, and then with the 
muriate of ammonia, and if a little fine rosin be 
sprinkled on it previous to dipping it in the tin, it 
may be an advantage. The iron must remain in the 
tin till it becomes nearly as hot as the tin, otherwise 
it will be coated too thick. Muriatick acid may 
sometimes be used, instead* of muriate of ammonia, 
-and if the iron is not filed, it will answer a better 
purpose. The inside of cast iron vessels may be 
tinned as follows : — Cleanse the iron by scouring or 
rubbing it with a sharp grained stone, keeping tho 
iron wet with diluted nitrick acid. As the most 
prominent parts of the iron will be first brightened 
by the stone, the acid will also conunence its action 
on the same parts, which will very much facilitate 
the work, while the hollows, and deeper parts of the 
surface, will remain untouched till the iron is nearly 
smooth. When this is accomplished, wash the iron 
with water, and then with clear muriatick acid ; turn 
the vessel over to drain off* the superfluous acid ; 
th^n set it upright, and fill it with melted tin, which 
must be poured in cautiously, directly on the bottom 
of the vessel fiFSt, and the stream of tin increased 
till the vessel is full ; then pour out the tin suddenly, 
and invert the vessel till it is cold. Sheets of iron 
are tinned, in the manufactories of tin plate, bv im- 
mersing the sheets, endwise, in a pot of melted tin, 
the top of which is covered with about two inches 
depth of tallow. This tallow answers a better pur- 
pose, after it has become brown by use, than it does 
at first. The only preparation of the iron sheets is 
to scour diem perfectly clean and bright. 

To Restore Old Writing that is nearly Defaced. — 
Boil one ounce of powdered nutgalls, for an hour or 
more in a pint of white wine ; filter the liquor, and 
when cold, wet the paper with it, or pass it on the 
lines with a camel-hair pencil, and the writ'ng will 
be much revived. 
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TAc Harmattan. — Tlxe harmattan is a periodical 
"Wind, which blows from the interiour parts of Africa 
toward the Atlantick ocean. It prevails, in Decem- 
ber, January, aal February, over a line of two thou- 
sand miles of coast, and comes from the nordi-east. 
It is accompanied by a fog, which leaves a dry 
whiteness, and affords neither dew nor moisture. 
It destroys all vegetation, and renders every thing 
so dry, that the natives thea set fire to the high 
grass, to clear the country; and the destruction 
spreads with frightful rapidity. 

The covers of books, and even of trunks, are 
shrivelled up ; household furniture is much damaged, 
and the panels of doors and wainscots are split ; 
the joints of floors open, and ships become leaky ; 
casks, too, let out their contents, and require con- 
stant attention to their hoops. 

The eyes, nostrils, lips, and mouth, are rendered 
dry and uneasy, and the very scarf-skin peels off, 
Salt-of-tartar, which is usually damp from absorbing 
its moisture from the atmosphere, remains dry by 
day and night, and when previously liquified, be- 
comes dry in two or three hours. The evaporation 
of all moisture is excessive, indeed nearly four 
times that in other countries. 

It is, however, salubrious to the human constitu- 
tion. It recovers invalids in many disorders, and 
stops the progress of epidemics. It is supposed to 
proceed from some mountains called Caphas, and to 
be loaded with the arid pulverized dust of the great 
desert of Sahara. The south-west wind in the 
Mediterranean, called the Sirocco, is also believed 
to have the same origin. 

The Fantees, or black natives of Africa, divide 
the year into the names' of the prevailing ^inds, 
which they call by the names of the stars. 



The Sturgeon, — The sturgeon, with a form as ter- 
rible, and a body as large, as the shark, is yet harm- 
less. Incapable and unwilling to injure others, it 
flics from the smallest fishes. It is a harmless fish, 
and no way voracious. It never attempts to seize 
any of the finny tribe, but lives by rooting, at the 
bottom of the sea, where It makes insects and sea- 
plants its whole subsistence. This great fish must 
therefore be a very slender feeder. Hence has 
arisen the German proverb, which is applied to a 
man extremely temperate, when they say, " He is 
as moderate as a sturgeon.'* The sturgeon ought to 
be as numerous as it is powerful ; for Leuwenhoek 
professes to have reckoned one hundred and ^dy 
thousand millions of eggs in a single roe. This 
seems extravagance : yet Catesby declares that the 
female frequently contains a bushel of spawn. 
Either estimate is surprising. 

Nourishment of Plants. — In respect to nourish- 
ment, plants differ from animals. In the latter, full- 
ness of feeding advances productivity ; but, in 'plants, 
where they receive abundant nourishment, their 
flowers and fruit are long in appearing ; but, when 
the nourishment is feeble, and the vegetable lan- 
guishes, its reproductive powers act with rapidity. 
The less nourishmf nt it receives, the more ready it 
is to reproduce. 



Stones^ — ^No stone or mineral has ]if 
substances enlarge, but do hot grow. The 
ment is always by exteriour accretion — I 
cessive addition of particles from without 
never by development from within, nor 
cular elaboration ; nor by a functional 
varying in each species, and producing 
products. 

Flowers, — Some fiowers follow the pj 
sun. The ripe ears of corn in a whole 
be found during the daylight' to incline to 
though they return to a difierent position 
Sir J. Smith observes, '* It is an invariab 
stance, that plants always turn their stem i 
to the light, not toward the air. If in a 
the door of which is left open, we shall i 
find them inclining to that side where th 
let the air come in whence it may." 

Fish, — If fish and the other occupie 
ocoan are sensitive to pain and fear, th* 
susceptive of pleasurable feelings. They 
appearance of a placid and contented state 
ence. No bird or quadruped seems happi 
have fewer wants ; none require less mear 
to be . comfortable : they need only food 
they can subsist without this when abs 
necessary. They suffer nothing from ir 
of weather, or variations of the seasons 
from heat, cold, frost, rain, or bitter wine 
seem to be generally exempted from disea 
are always in one even temperature ; the 
longer continuity of health and strength t 
other animals ; and from these causes 
possess a natural longevity, which in som 
classes surpasses that of man 

The Growth of Fish. The growth of fii 
gradual in some. A carp is, in the first 
size of a willow-leaf ; in the next, four i 
the three following years, they grow om 
each ; and after five, they increase in the i 
years according to the nature of their pon 
seafish, fishermen allege that they must be 
old, before they are of a fit size for the 
mackerel, in the first year, is of the size ol 
which it doubles in the second ; in the 
years it enlarges, but is without melt or roe 
.five and six, it is of the length we eat. T 
and barbel are in the first year like a crow 
in the second, will cover the palm of the hi 
between five and six, are fit to be dressed. 

Living without Food. — The striped hyer 
it will tear up bodies from burying-grounds 
long without food. 

The sloth, hradypdus, can live a prodig 
without food ; Kircher says, forty days. 

The bear fasts from the middle of No\ 
the end of winter. 

In the bird order, Wilson states of tl 
breasted hawk, " One lived with me sever 
but refused to eat. Though he lived so lo 
out food, he was found, on dissection, to b 
ingly fat." Those animals which live on 
roots, herbs, or insects, can have this food 
the season while theso things are existing 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

MUminiM of Natural Phlaaofikyi Embracing the G«iieiftl 
l^rioe^eB of Mechanicks, Hydrostetick*, Hydraoliclcfl, Paea- 
Biatldu, Acousticks, Opticka, Electricity, GblVaniam, Magnet- 
iam, and Aatronomy. Illustrated by several hundred Engravings. 
Designed for the Use of Schools and Academies. By Leonard 
D. Galb, M. D., Professor of Geology, and Mineralogy, in the 
Umveisity ofthe City of New York, and Lecturer on Ohemis- 
txy, and Natural Philosophy. New York: Collins, Keese d& Co. 

We introduce the fall titid of this school-book to out readers, 
and recommend it to their particular attention.' We remember 
the delight we experienced, when we took up, for the first time, 
the " Grammar of Useful Knowledge," by Blair, and the avidity 
with which we studied its-contents. This work is on a similar 
plan with that of Blair, though much improved! and brought 
down to the present state of science. To the student who is 
thirsting after the the elements of general science, this new vol- 
imie of Dr. Gale's, will afford a fond of useful knowledge, 
abounding with simple, «nd interesting experiments, and illus- 
trated by a great vaiiety of new, and beautiful engravings ; by- 
the-bye, this with us, is a particular recommendation — the book 
is furnished with^optZ engravings — a matter that has been too 
much overlooked by the publishers of other works of a simi- 
lar kind. In schools and lunilies, Ihis book will be found ex- 
tremely valuable, and. cannot be too confidently recommended 
to the notice of those who are engaged in the interesting though 
arduous duty of instruction. 



Three Experiments in Drinking'. Boston : Otis, Boaders, 
&, Co. Another book of experiments ! and a good one too — 
m our judgment the best. This is a*** hit palpable," at the " three 
cent indivndiuiU"—^hd exhibits intemperance in all its different 
stages. Reader, if you know one fond of drink, put this book 
in his hands ; if the subject be not reformed, he is a candidate 
for the madhouse. 

3%« Kvickerlocker sustains its well->merited reputation, either 
*n hard or easy times. The good taste of the Editors and the 
abilities of their contributors, combine to form the most interest- 
ing Literary Magazine with which we are acquainted, and the 
only one, indeed, iii which there is sufficient variety to suit all 
classecr of readers. 

The beautifully written " JjCtters from Palmyra," the papers 
on " American Society," and " Illustrations of American Soci- 
ety," and the contributions of the ever eloquent Dewey can nbt 
fail to delight any reader ; while the out-pourings of Ollapod and 
Penny-a-Liner have a wonderful knack of bestirring one's sides 
in the anti-diq>cpsy style. 

An examination of Phrenology, in two lectures ? delivered to 
the Students of the Columbian college, D. C; Feb, 1837.* By 
Thomas SewaU, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Physiolo- 
gy. Published by request. Washington eity, 1837. 
This volume, by a gentleman of distinguished attainments in his 
profession, and whose reputation is deservedly great, commends 
itself to the notice and respect of both advocates and opponents 
of Phrenology. The Dr. is ranked among the latter, and at- 
tempts to prove the fallacy of the science : his remarks are com- 
prised under five heads, and in pursuing his investigation. Prof. 
Sewall inquires : — 

**I. How&r Phrenology is sustained by the structure and or- 
ganization of the brain. 



II. How far facts justify the opmion that there is an establish- 
ed relation between the volume of brain and the powers of the 
mind. 

III. How far it is possible to ascertain the volume of the brain 
iDrthc living subject, by measurement or observation. 

IV. How far it is possible to ascertain the relative degree of 
development of. the different parts of the brain, by the-examina- 
tion of the living head. 

V. Notice a few facts which havis been used in suppnit of 
phrenology, and conclude with some general remarks." 

The volume ia embellished with several graphick prints; 



The Harpers have recently issued the twelfth and thirteentl 
volumes of Paulding's works. They contain the popular tale of 
^* The Dutchman's Fireside," which was issued with distinguish^ 
ed success, and which although presented to the publick many 
years since, still retains its popularity, and is a favourite with 
every body. 



We have received from the same publishers, several new 
works which have recentty been issued in the Classical Librazy> 
The histories of Herodotus, as rendered by Belve, are embraced" 
in the twenty-ninth, thirtieth, and thirty-first numbers. The poems 
of .Homer, as translated by Pope in the thirty-second, thirty- 
third and thirty-fourth volumes, while the admirable satires of 
Juvenal as translated by Badham, and those of Persi'is as grren 
by Drummond, are both embraced in the thirty-fifth volume. 



We are indebted for our brief notice of the pretty village ol 
Homer, a view of which is given on the fifth page of the presen 
number, to the poUte attention of S. S. Bradford, Esq. of tha^ 
place. 



The proprietors of the Philadelphia Saturday Courier, eve 
anxious to gratify their numerous subscribers, prq)ose to pub 
lish " the lions of Philadelphia," a series of views of the pub- 
Irck buildings in the city of brotherly love. The editors remark 
in regard to them : — 

<* The architectural beauty sf many of the publick buildings 
of this city i.s proverbial. They have not only been the pride 
of the city, but excite the attention of all strangers. Believing 
it would be highly acceptable to our numerous patrons, scattered 
aa they are from the lakes to the ocean — to be presented with 
splendid illustrations, from the hands of first rate artists — we 
have made arrangements to bring out a complete series. They 
will embrace >a correct and well-execute^ view of all the publick 
edifices, of our city and its vicinity, forming in the end a collec- 
tion, that may well be termed the lions of Philadelphia, and 
which will be' presented to our patrons, without trenching upon 
the usual variety of our columns. Where it may be expedient, 
we will accompany the engravings with such descriptions as 
may be of interest. 



TJie la/dias. D. Appleton & Co., of New York have pub- 
lished another volume of tbi series of the " Ladies^ Closet Li- 
brary," by Rev. Robert Philip. This series already includes 
the Marys, the Marthas, and the Lydias. They are very hand- 
some little volumes, and the author is deservedly popular in the 
religions world. We are arc gratified to learn that these vol- 
umes meet wilh an extensive sale. 
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SUSPMSlO^-BRIDGE. 

It has been thought V>y many that one of the 
greatest obstacles to the rapid and permanent growth 
of the city of New York, existed in the fact that 
there is at present no certain and rapid mode of 
communication with the adjoining country.. To be 
sure the different ferries by which the inhabitants 
of this splendid .city are able in the spring and sum- 
mer months to enjoy the society of their neighbours, 
might at first view, seem to render that objection 
futile ; but when we consider the great expense of 
ferriage, and the uncertainty of the length of pas- 
sage in the^ winter season, when the rivers are fre- 
quently obstructed with ice, it will be apparent to 
every one that if bridges could be thrown over the 
North and East rivers, they would certainly be a 
publick benefit, and contribute very much to the 
prosperity and comfort of the people. 

We are therefore not a little gratified at being 
able to present our readers in the present number of 
the Family Magazine, with a beautiful plan of a< 
suspension-bridge, designed by Mr. Graves, and to 
be built of iron. We hope in the course of a few 
years, to have tl^e pleasure of walking over this 
bridge, which if erected in accordance with the plan 
ofifered to the publick, wiU be highly honourable to 
the Ncountry, and to all concerned. 

** Mr. Graves' plan for an iron hanging-bridge over 
the east and west channels of the East river, from 
between sixty-fifth and seventy-fifth streets on the 
city of New York side, across the northern part of 
Blackwell's island to a feasible point on Long island 
opposite. 

The distance from point to point on a feasible 
line of construction may be stated as follows: — 
From New York to Blackwell's island, eight hun- 
dred and fifteen feet ; across Blackwell's island, six 
hundred and ten feet ^ and from Blackwell's island 
to Long island, six hundred and eighty-three feet ; 
making a total distance of two thousand one hun- 
dred and eight feet. The bridge to have three 
openings of seven hundred feet each between the 
points of suspension, with abutments of arched ma- 
sonry on either side of the channels, and spanning 
Blackwell's island with three connecting arches. 
Height of road-bed above high water, one hundred 
and twenty feet ; to spring of side arches, ninety 
feet; from road-bed to summit of the suspending 
piers, fifty-eight feet \ span of smaller arches, one 
hundred and fifty feet; centre arch, two hundred 
and fifty feet, with corresponding spring; each of 
main piers to be sixty feet wide at high water level, 
sloping upward in proportion. The breadth of the 
bridge forty-five feet, with (at each opening) ten 
ribs of twenty pieces each, connected by a cross 
grated plate, and cross braces, the whole further 
secured by two horizontal diagonal cables, connect- 
ed at the centre point of crossing and at the piers ; 
The roadway passes through arched openings in the 
suspension-piers, to have two carriage-tracks with a 
foot-path intervening ; suspended from four catena- 
rian lines of malleable iron chains or cables, (of 
four cables each) by perpendicular lines of iron rods 
alternating from the four suspension cables, spread- 
ing five feet apart horizontally with each side of the 
road-way, framed rf iron lattice, left deep and simi- 
larly latticed below the road-bed. The suspension- 



cables of each qpening are firmly secured in masi 
of masonry resting Bear the points of construction 
A hangmg-bndge, upon the construction as abd 
roughly suggested, (with all the necessary dets^ 
carried out,) it is ascertained from experimei 
made, would have a surplus of upward of twe] 
hundred tons remaining, denoting the strength 
the bridge ; a weight that beyond probability wo^ 
never be upon the bridge at one point of time. T 
expense of constructing this bridge, would vary fr^ 
G.ye hundred to eight hundred thousand debars." i 



THE HUMAN BODY. 



The ultimate elements of which the human. boi 
is composed, are azote, or nitrogen, oxjrgen, ai 
hydrogen ; (gasepus fluids ;) and carbon, phosphori 
calcium, sulphur, sodium, potassium^ magnesiui 
and iron, (solid substances.) These bodies are ca 
ed elementary and ultintate, because they cannot 
resolved by any known process into more simf 
substances. 

These elementary bodies unite with each oth 
in different proportions, and thus form cogipoui 
substances. A certain proportion of azote unitii 
with a certain proportion of oxygen, hydrogen, ai 
carbon, forms a compound substance possessing ce 
tain properties. Another proportion of azote unitir 
with a different pr^)ortion of ^xygep, hydrogen, ai 
carbon, forms another compound substance posses 
ing propertied difierent from the former. Oxyge 
hydrogen, and carbon, uniting, in still difierent pn 
portions without any admixture of ffzote, form 
third compound possessing properties different fro 
either of the preceding. The compounds thus fore 
ed by the primary combinations of the elemental 
substances with each other are called froximai 

PRINCIPLES. 

Each proximate principle constitutes a distin 
form of auimal matter, of which the most importa: 
are named gelatin, albumen, fibrin, oily or fatty ma 
ter, mucus, urea, pichromel, osmazome, resin, ar 
sugar. 

By chymical analysis it is ascertained that all tl 
proximate principles of the body, however they ms 
differ from each other in appearance and in prope 
ties, are composed of the same ultimate element 
Gelatin, for example, consists (in 100 parts) of azo 
16^^, oxygen 27^^, hydrogen 7^^^^, carbc 
47^^^ parts. The elementary bodies uniting i 
the above proportions form an animal substanc 
soft, tremulous, solid, soluble in water, especial] 
when heated, and on cooling, which may be consi^ 
ered as its distinctive property, separating from its & 
lution in water into the same solid substance, withoi 
undergoing any change in its chymical constitution 

Again, albumen consists of azote 1 &iWo * oxygo 
23^^, hydrogen 7^, carbon 52^ parts. Tt 
elementary bodies uniting in these different propo 
tions, there results a second proximate principle, a 
adhesive fluid, transparent, destitute of smell ar 
taste, miscible in water, but when subjected to 
temperature of about 165°, converted into a soli 
substance no longer capable of being dissolved i 
water. This conversion of albumen from a fiuii 
which is its natural state, into a solid, by the appl 
cation of heat, is called coagulation. It is a proces 
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faihiliftf to every one. The white of an egg is nearly 

Kre albumen, naturally a glairy and adhesive fluid : 
boiling, it is coagulated into a white and firm solid. 
' In like manner, fibrin consists of azote I DjyA , 
oxygen 19yVife. hydrogen 7^^, carbon 5^^^ 
parts, forming a solid substance of a pale whitish 
colour and firm consistence, the peculiar dharacter 
of which is its disposition to arrange itself into mi- 
nute threads or fibres. 

On the other hand, fat or oil, which is a fiiiid stlb- 
. stance of a whitish yellow colour, inod?>rous, nearly 
insipid, unctuous, insoluble in water and burning 
with rapidity, consists of a larger proportion of hy- 
drogen, a small proportion of oxygen, and a stil! 
smaller proportion of carbon, without any admix- 
ture Of azote. 

From &is account of the composition of the' prox- 
imate principles, which it is not necessary to extend 
farther, it is manifest that all of them consist of the 
same ultimate elements, an^ that they denve their 
different properties from the different proportions in 
which their elements are combined. 

The ultimate elemenis that compose the body are 
never found in a separate or gaseous state, but al-' 
ways fo combination in the form of ope or other of 
the proximate principles. 

In like manner, the proximate principles never 
exist in a distinct and pure state, but each is com- 
bined with one or more of the others. No part con- 
sists wholly of |>ure albumen, gelatin, or mucus, but 
albumen is mixed with gelatin, or both with mucus. 

Simple or combined, every proximate principle 
assumes the form either of a ffuid or of a solid, and 
hence the most general and obvious division of the 
body is into fluids and solids. But the terms fluid 
and solid are relative, not positive ; they merely ex- 
press the fact that some of the substances in the 
body are soil ancl liquid compared with others which 
are flxed and hard ; for there is no fluidi ho\Vever 
thin, which does not hold in solution some solid 
matter, and no solid, however dense, which does 
not' contain some fluid. 

Fluids and solids are essentially the same in na- 
ture ; they differ merely in their mode of aggrega- 
tion ; hence the easy and rapid transition from the 
one to the other which incessantly takes place in 
the living body, in which no fluid long remains ' a 
fluid, and no solid a solid, but the fluid is constantly 
passing into the solid, and the solid into the fluid. 

The relative proportion of the fluids in the human 
body is always much greater than that of the solids ; 
hence its soft consistence and rounded form. The 
excess, according to the lowest estimate, is as 6 to 
1, and according to the highest, as 10 to 1. But 
the proportion is never constant ; it varies according 
to age and to the state of the health. The younger 
the age, the greater the preponderance of the fluids. 
The human embryo, when first perceptible, is al- 
most wholly fluid : solid substances are gradually 
but slowly superadded, and even after birth the pre- 
ponderance is strictly according to age ; for in the 
infant, the fluids abound more dian in the child ; in 
the child, more than in the youth ; in the youth, 
more than in the adolescent; in the adolescent, more 
than in the adult ; and in the adult, more than in the 
nge^* Thus, among the changes that take place in 
the physical constitution of the body in the progress 
of life, one of the most remarkable is the successive 



increase in the proportion of its sdHi matter : hence 
the softness and roundness of the body in youth; iVa 
hard, unequal, and angular surface in advance fife ; 
its progressively increasing fixedness and immobfl- 
ity in old age, and ultimate inevitable death. 

The fluids are not only more abundant than die 
solids, but they are also more important, as they 
afford the immediate material of the organization of 
the body ^ the media by which both its compositioti 
and its decomposition are eflected. They bear 
nourishment to every part, and by them are carried 
out of the system its noxious and useless mattere. 
In the brain they lay down the sofl and deli&ate cer- 
ebral st^bstance ; in the bone, the hard and compact 
osseous mattery and the worn-out particles of both 
are removed by their instrumentality. Every part 
of the body is a laboratory in which compficated 
and transforming changes go on every instant ; the 
fluids tire the materials on which these changes are 
wrought ; chymistry is the agent by which they a^re 
affected, and life is the governing power under 
whose control they take place. 

The fluids, composed principally of Water holding 
solid matter in solution, or in a stale of mechanical 
division, either contribute to the formatioa of the 
blood, or constitute the blood, or are derived from 
the blood ; and after having served some special 
oflice in a particular part of the system, are returned 
to the blood ; and according to the nature and pro- 
portion of the substances they contain, are either 
aqueous, albuminous, mucous, gelatinous, fibrinous, 
oleaginous, resinous, or saline. 

When the analysis of the diflfereiit kinds of ani- 
mal matter .that enter into the composition of the 
body has been carried to its ultimate point, i* ap* 
pears to be resolvable into two primitive forms : 
first, a substance capable of coagulation, but posses- 
sing no determinate figure and secondly, a substance 
having a determinate figure and consisting of round- 
ed particles. The coagulable substance is capable 
of existing by itself ; the rounded particles are nev- 
er found alone, but are invariably combined with 
coagulated or coagulable matter. Alone or combin- 
ed with the rounded particles, the coagulable mattei 
forms when liquid, the fluids, when coagulated, the 
solids. 

When solid, the coagulable substance is disposed 
in one of two forms, either in that of minute threads 
or fibres, or in that of minute plates or laminae ; 
hence every solid of the body is said to be either 
fibrous or laminated. The fibres or laminae are va- 
riously interwoven and interlaced, so as to form a 
net-work or mesh ; and the interspaces between the 
fibres or laminae are commonly denominated areola 
or cells. 

This concrete substance, fibrous or laminated, is 
variously modified either alone or in combination 
with the rounded particles. These different mod- 
ifications and combinations constitute different kinds 
of organick substance. When so distinct as obvi- 
ously to possess a peculiar structure and peculiar 
properties, each of these modifications is considered 
as a separate form of organized matter, and is called 

a PRIMARY TISSUE. 

He who refuses to do justice to the defenceless^ 
will often be found making unrea%onable eenceuiom 
to the powerful 
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(The Black and White Swan.] 



THE BLACK AND WHITE SWAN. 

Of the characters bf which the Swan^ are distiti- 
guished from the rest of the family to which they 
belong, the most remarkable are the extreme length 
of their necks ; the oval shape of their nostrils, which 
are placed about the middle of their bill ; the naked- 
ness of their cheeks ; the equal breadth of their bills 
throughout ; the ^eat depth of that organ at the base, 
where the vertical considerably exceeds the trans- 
verse diameter ; and the position of their legs behind 
the centre of gravity. They are by far the largest 
species of the family ; and there are very few birds 
that exceed them in magnitude. They live almost 
constantly on the water, preferring the larger streams 
and open lakes ; and fied chiefly on aquatick plants, 
the noots of which they are enabled to reach by 
means of their long necks, for they rarely if ever 
plunge the whole of their bodies beneath the surface. 
They also devour frogs and insects, and occasional- 
ly, it is said, even fishes ; but this last assertion is 
contradicted by almost every observer who has at- 
tended particularly to their habits, and seems quite 
at variance with the fact that &e fish-ponds to which 
they are sometimes confined do not appear to suffer 
the smallest diminution in the number of their inhab-; 
itants from the presence of these inoffensive birds. 
We are moreover informed by Mr. Yarrell that he 
has never found in the stomachs of any of the nu- 
merous individuals dissected by him the least vestige 
of such a diet. In their habits they are as peaceable 
as they are majestick in form, elegant in attitude, 
graceful in their motions, and, in the two species 
that are most commonly known to us, unsullied in 
the purity of their white and glossy plumage. 

The distinguishing characteristicks of the tame 
Swan, are found chiefly in its bill, which is through- 
out of an orange red, with the exception of the edges 
of the mandibles, the slight hook at the extremity, 
the nostrils, and the naked spaces extending from 



the base toward the eyes, all of Which are black, h 
large protuberance, also of a deep black, sunnount^ 
the base of the bill ; the iris is brown ; and the legs 
black, with a tinge of red. AJl t&e plumage, withoui 
exception, in the adult bird, is of the purest white 
In length the full grown male measures upward of 
five feet, attd more than eight in the expanse of its 
wings, which reach, when closed, along two thirds 
of the tail. Its weight is usually about twentj 
pounds, but it sometimes attains five and twenty oi 
ev^n thirty'; and those which inhabit the southerr 
coast of tne Caspian are said to reach a still more 
enormous size, The female is rather smaller thai 
the male ; her bill is surmounted by a smaller protu- 
berance : and her neck is somewhat more slender 
When first hatched the young are of a dusky gray 
with lead-coloured bill and legs ; in the second yeai 
their plumage becomes lighter, and their bill and legs 
assume a yellowish tinge ; in the third year the] 
put on the adult plumage and colouring of the. nakec 
parts. 

The females choose for their nesting-place th< 
least frequented situations on the banks of the riven 
or lakes which they inhabit, and biiild their nests ii 
the rudest manner of twigs and reeds, lined with ] 
comfortable coating of their breast feathers. The] 
lay six or eight grayish eggs, and sit for fcf^ weeks 
generally in April and May. As soon as the younj 
birds are hatched, they are carried by both parents U 
the water, and for t\vo or three weeks afterwards ar< 
borne upon their backs, or placed for shelter am 
warmth beneath their wings. The, attentions of th< 
parent birds are continued until the next pairing sea 
son, when the old males drive the young from thei: 
society, and compel them to shift for themselves. T< 
prevent the tame ones from flying away, it is neces 
sary every year to clip their quill-feathers ; and thii 
mmilation seems to deprive them not only of th< 
power, but also of the desire, to regain ^eir liberty 
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They accustom themselves with ease to the society 
of man, and seem even to become attached to him, 
probably in consequence of the kindness with which 
they are ever3rwhere treated, and the peculiar privi- 
leges which they enjoy at his hands. Besides their 
natural food, consisting of plants, insects, snails, and 
similar productions, they eagerly devour, bread and 
all kinds of grain, and in winter are chiefly kept on 
these substances, and the same kind of provender 
that is given to ducks and geese. 

Although naturally one of the most geiftle and in- 
offensive of birds, the large size and great muscular 
power of the swan, render it a formidable enemy 
when driven to extremity, and compelled to act on 
the defensive. In such a case it is said to give bat- 
tle to the eagle, and frequently even to repel his at- 
tack, forcing him to seek his safety in flight. It 
never attempts to molest any of the smaller water- 
fowl that inhabit its domains ; but in the season of its 
amours it will not suffer a rival to approach its place 
of retreat without a sanguinary struggle, in which 
one or the other is generally destroyed. It is said 
to attain a very great age, thirty years being com- 
monly spoken of as the term of its existence. It is 
even asserted that in Alkmar, a town in the north of 
Holland, there died, in the year 1672, a swan belong- 
ing to the municipality, which bore on its collar the 
date of 1573, and must consequently have been a 
century old ; and several other instances of a similar 
nature have been related by authors. We must con- 
fess, however, that we entertain strong doubts of the 
authenticity of such statements, founded merely on 
popular tradition and unsupported by any positive 
evidence. 

So much for the white swan. We must now give 
a few remarks in regard to the black swan figured in 
our cut. 

When the classical writers of antiquity spoke of 
the black swan as a proverbial rarity, so improbable 
as almost to be deemed impossible, liUle did ^ey 
imagine that in these latter days airegion would be 
discovered, nearly equal in extent to the Roman em- 
pire even at the proudest period of its greatness, in 



which their '' rara avis" would be found in as great 
abundance as the common wild swan upon the lakes 
of Europe. Such, however, has been one of the 
least singular among the many strange and unexpect- 
ed results of the discovery of the great southern con- 
thient of New Holland. Scarcely a traveller who 
has visited its shores omits to mention this remark- 
able bird. An early notice of its transmission to 
Europe occurs in a letter from Witsen to Dr. Martin 
Lister, printed in the twentieth volume of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions ; and Yalentyn published in 
1726 an account of two living specimens brought to 
3atavia. Cook, Vancouver, Philip, and WhitOj men- 
tion it incidentally in their voyages ; and Labillar 
didre, in his narrative of the expedition of D'Entre- 
casteaux in search of La P^rouse, has given a more 
particular description, together with a tolerable figure. 

Since this period many living individuals have 
been biought to England, where they thrive equally 
well with the Emeus, the Kanguroos, and other 
Australian animals, insomuch that they can noir 
scarcely be regarded as rarities even in that country. 
They are precisely similar in form and somewhat 
inferiour in size to ihe wild and tame swans, but are 
perfectly black in every part of their plumage, with 
the exception of the primary and a few of the second- 
ary quill-feathers, which are white. Their bill is 
of a bright red above, and is surmounted at the base 
in ihe male by a slight protuberance, which is want- 
ing in the female. Towards its anteriour part it is 
crossed by a whitish band. The under part of the 
bill is of a grayish white ; and the legs and feet are 
of a dull ash-colour. In every other respect, except 
in the mode of convolution of its trachea, this bird 
corresponds perfectly with its well known congeners. 

The black swans ^re found as well in Van Die- 
men's Land as in New South Wales and on the 
western coast of New Holland. They are generally 
seen in fiocks of eight or nine together, floating on a 
lake ; and when disturbed, fiying off like wild geese 
in a direct line one after the other. They are said 
to be extremely shy, so as to render it difficult to 
approach within gunshot of them. 




[Hammer-headed Shark.] 



THE HAMHER-HEADED SHARK. 
This strange creature resembles the shark in 
many respects, but differs from it in the odd shape 
of its head, which, as may be seen by the engra- 
ving, resembles in some degree a hammer. The 
orbits of the eyes project a great distance from Q^ch 
side of the scull. 



This fish is very abundant in the Mediterranean, 
and is at times taken as much as fifteen or eighteen 
feet in length ; it was well known to the ancients, 
but they believed it to be a kind of whale. AS 
Marseilles^ it is called the jew-fish; in the Wesl 
Indies it has obtained the name of the slippef'f'Sh* 
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[Thi Gems-Bok, or Oryx;] 



THE GEMS-BOK. 

The genus Boher, is, ia all probability, tbe oryx 
of the ancients, and may (indeed must) in their days 
have been much more widely distributed than it is 
now. It is said still to exist not only in that part of 
Africa which lies opposite the south of Arabia, but 
in the latter country, and in Persia, as far* as Uie 
Indies, being, in all its localities, the southern neigh- 
bour of the gazelle and its varieties. The data are 
not complete enough for certainty ; but this is prob- 
able, as the isothermal line does tend in that direc- 
tion ; and it ia all, partially at least, within the 
action of the rains. In former #mes it must, from 
the extent of plain which has been converted into 
desert, have extended much farther, and it is not 
possible to suppose that any one acquainted with 
Egypt could have been ignorant of it. It is a gre- 
garious animal, and an inhabitant of the plains ; but 
it browses on ^e leaves of trees, principally those 
of the acacias, and not the saline plants, like the 
gazelle ; and dierefore when, in its piogress tQ^vard 
the desert, the country came to produce only ga- 
zelle's food, the abu-harb (the oryx) must have de- 
parted or perished. As its general habits resemble 
those of the gazelle, it is highly probable that there 
toe, as in that animal, many climatal varieties ; and 
that what have been sometimes described as differ^ 
•nt species are the same. It must npt be forgotten 



that, as the progress of cultivation has broken the 
domesticated ruminantia of Europe into many varie- 
ties, the progress toward desolation has done the 
same with the wild ruminantia of the districts under 
notice. 

This species i» rather stout m the body. Its gen- 
eral colour is white, variously marked with black 
on the forehead and brush in which the tail termi- 
nates, with brown on the legs, and with rust-colour 
between the brown and white. The horns are long, 
slender, and very slightly bent from the curve of the 
forehead throughout their length. This is the ani- 
mal, the profile of which with the horns seen as 
one, is supposed to have suggested ^he notion of the 
fabled unicorn ; and the robust make, the long tail 
with a brush, the mane, though that is much exag* 
gerated, and all the characters of the animal, give 
some probability to a conjecture which can neither 
be established nqx refuted. 

THE STING-RAY. 

It would be almost an endless task to enumerate 
all the animals to whom dangerous and fatal proper* 
ties have been attributed by Uie ignorant ; and even 
now, though experiment afler eiq[>eriment has been 
made, proving the falsehood of the greater part of 
these assertions, many exist, who, fond of the mar- 
vellous, and unwilling to relinqnish old pr»jiidice(i» 
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[The Sting-Ray.] 



still believe in all these wonderful tales. We quote 
from an old author, a prose description of this fish, 
in which its dangerous qualities are exaggerated. 

" The inhabitants of the sea that are large enough 
to devour men are very many, but those which have 
a power of hurting otherwise, more than by the ab- 
solute wound of their bite, are very few. In the 
first place among these, however, is to stand the 
fierceflair, or fireiidr, as it is commonly called. 

The tail is the creature's weapon of defence, but 
it is a mischievous fish, and will use it offensively. 
The method in which it does this, is by drawing 
the tail swiftly round the person's leg or body, as a 
man of judgement would draw the lonj lash of a 
Imiiting-whip to make it cut ; and it thus strikes the 
^nd of the bone deep into the flesh." 

The large notched bone beneath the tail of this 
creature is ci4)able, no doubt, of inflicting a severe 
"wound ; but in this consists all the danger^ and the 
poisonous qualities «MPPOsed to belong to it are 
merely imaginary. The. sting-ray is found in almost 
every part cJ the world; in the European seas it 
seldiom attains a large size, but in some parts of the 
vorid, particularly New Holland, it is found weigh- 
ing as much as four hundred pounds. • 

In some parts of America, the notched bone of 
^lisfish is used instead of a saw. In Japan, al- 
though the venomous properties of this bone are 
siiii eonsidered real, yet with strange inconsistency 
it is employed as a remedy against the bite of ser- 
pent. 

Tongue of the Duck, When we consider (he par- 
ticular use which the duck makes of his tongue, we 
shall immediately perceive that ii is endowed with 
great and unusual sensibility. The duck, unlike all 
Olbfv birds, discriminates its food, not by sight or by 
Mnell, but by the touch of its tongue. It thrusts its 
bill into the mud, just as a fisherman throws his net 
into the sea, and brings up whatever it contains ; from 
liie motithful of stufl* it selects by the tongue alone, 
?vlttl 19 good, a94 ev^ry thing else is rejected. 



LINES ON TBI ADMISSION OF MTCHICIAN INTO THI UNION. 
BY MBS. SIOOUBNXY. 

CoMX in, little sister, so health^ and fair. 
Come, take in our father's best parlour a snare , 
YouVe been kept long enough at the nurse's, I trow, 
Where the angry lakes roar, and the northern winds blow 
Come in — ^we've a pretty large household, 'tis true. 
But the twenty-fire children shidl make room for you. 

A present, I see, for our sire yOu hare brought. 
To add to his dessert — how kind was the thought — 
A treat of ripe berries, both crimson and blue, 
And wild flowers to stick in his button-hole too ; 
The rose from your prairie — the nuts finom your tree — 
What a good little sister Income hither to me. 

YovJve a dowry, beside, very cunningly sttMred, 
To fill a nice cupboard, or spread a broad board , 
Detroit, and Chicago, Ann-Aibour, and more — 
For the youngest, methinks, quite a plentiful store ; 
You're a prog, I perceive — it is true to the letter. 
And your sharp Yankee sisters will like you the better. 

But where are your Indians, so feeble and few — 
So fall'n f^m the heights ^here their forefatheni gfew! 
From the forests they fade — o'er the waters that bore 
The names of their baptism, they venture no more ; 
Oh, sooUie their sad hearts, ere tney vanish afar, 
Nor quench the faint beam of their westering star ! 

Those ladies who sit on the sofa so high. 

Are the stateliest dames of our family ; 

Your thirteen old sisters — don't treat them with soorft— 

They were notable spinsters before you were borx , 

Many stories they know, most instructive to hear — 

Go, Make them a court*»y, 'twill please them, my dear. 

They can teach you the naves of those great men to spell^ 
Who stood at the helm, when the war-tempest fell ; 
They wiU show you the writing that gleam'd to the sky 
In the year seventy-six, on the fourth of July, 
When the flash of the Bunker-hill ^une was red, 
And the blood gush'd forth from the fields of dead. 

There are some who may call them both proud and old, 
And say they usurp what thejr cannot hold ; 
Perhaps their bright locks have a sprinkle of gray^ 
But then, little Michy, don't hint it, I prayl 
Fisr they'll give yoU a frown, or a box on the eai 
Or send you to stand in tbe corner, I fear. 

They indeed bore the burden and heat of tbe day, 
But you've ae good right to your penny as they ; 
^ Though the poce of our freedom they better have known, 

Sinc6 the^F paid for it out of their purses alone, 

». Yet a portion is saved for the youngeet. I ween, 

. So, bold np your.head, with th« ** ola thirteen." 

KnickMbock« 
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[Albanian Soldien.] 



LIVING COSTUMES. 

The above cut represents a party of AlbaBians, 
natives of Albania, called in the Turkish language 
Amaut; in the Albanian, Skiperi ; (Epirus and 
lUyria ;) a province in Arnaut-Wilajeti, ^extending 
from the Drino to the Acroceraunian mountains along 
the coast of the Adriatick and lonean seas. It has 
a delicious climate, and produces in abundance, 
wine, grain, oil, tobacco, cotton, wood, mineral salt, 
and homed cattle. The principal mountains are the 
Montenegro and the Chimera ; the principal rivers, 
are the Drino, Bojana, Somini, &c. The three 
hundred thousand inhabitants are composed of Turks, 
Greeks, Jews, and Amauts ; the last of which con- 
stitute the boldest soldiers in the Turkish armies. 
The country is divided into the pachalicks of Janina, 
Ilbessan, and Scutari, and the sangiacats of Aulona 
and Delvino. The principal cities are Janina, Del- 
vino, Scutari, Durazzo, Argyro-Castro, Yalofla, Sic, 
The authority of the Porte fn this region is very un- 
certain, being more or less relaxed in proportion as 
the independent communities and beys enlarge or 
contract their possessions, in opposition to the pachas 
whom it appoints. The vast mountainous coast of 
Albania is very little known. The Venetian gov- 
ernment, while the republick of Venice existed, df^- 
fended it against any permanent conquest by the 
Turkish pachas. Here Greek an^ Cathoiick Chris- 
tians, and Mohammedans likewise, live in a half 
savage stale, and under the most varied forms of 
government. At the time of the revolt of the Greeks 
the most southern part of Albania took the ancient 
Vol. y.—l 



name of Epirus. From the lake of Janina, ari 
the rivers Acheiron and Cocytus, not far from t 
mouth of which lies Parga. Epirus, especially 
the nc^ighbourhood of the sea, is a fertile country : 
produces wine, com, and fruit. In ancient tim< 
its horses were famed for swiftness, its cows for si: 
and its dogs for strength and courage. These rac 
seem now to be extinct. The Albanian countenan 
is peculiarly characteristick, as is shown in the i 
companying portrait, drawn by a late traveller. 
Before the Greek revolution, Ali Pacha ruled 




[The Head of an Albanian.) 
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Janina. In Scutari, there are yet independent com- 
munities, the inhabitants of Mount Montenegro, the 
Suliots, and others in the neighbourhood of the for- 
mer Venetian, now Austrian territory. These small 
free tribes enjoyed, as long as the republick of Ven- 
ice existed, the secret protection of that gpvernment ; 
to which is to be attribute)! their success in main- 
taining themselves against the Turkish force, and 
the violence of private feuds. The same policy was 
pursued likewise by the French Ill3rrian government. 
In the country itself, the Amauts are called Skype- 
tars. They ^re bold and indefatigable, but merce- 
nary and perfidious warriours. They once consti- 
tuted the flower of tho Turkish army. Ev«ry one 
v^ho has no landed pr(^ert)r, seeks to acquire the 



means of obtaining it, by incursip^la into the neign 
bouring territory, or military service in foreign coun- 
tries. The sons of influential families, or distin- 
guished soldiers, collect a troop, and, like the for- 
mer condottieri of Italy, sell their aid tp any one ^Vio 
will pay them well. Thi3 migration of armed 
hordes, caused by ther want of landed property suffi- 
cient to support them, is a national instinct, common 
to the Greek, Catholick, and Mohammedaa Amauts. 
For this reason, the communities in the most fertUo 
valleys rarely increase, and there is a great dispro- 
portion of unnsarried females. But in ease of attack, 
the women defend their homes and propexty witn 
masculine comrage. The pditical influence of the 
clergy is great amyiig the Christian Aniaute 
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TEMPLE OF SC5ftC>8^^*^^^OU» AT PEGU. 

Pegti, tbe foimeT c«^\^ ^^ the kingdom of that 
name, was formerly a large and magificent city : in 
1757, however, it was attacked by the Burmese oon^ 
queror, Alompra, who destroyed it, dispersed a por- 
tion of its inhabitants and led the others away cap^ 
tiye. The numerous temples of Pegu, were tbe only 
buildings which were left ; although ^e city was 
rebuilt in 1790, all tbese iedifices were neglected, 
except the great temple^ of Schoe-M adou or the god 
of gold, undoubtedly one of the loftiest and most re- 
markable buildings in Asia, curious from the charac- 
ter of its architecture, the antiquity of its construc- 
tion, and the profound veneration in which it is held 
by the natives of Pegu.- 

Among^the Burmese, gold is the symbol of excel- 
lence : they consecrate it to their gods and attribute 
its qualities to their king. All that bel«>Qg8 to him, 
and also their temples, have the epithet SckoSy which 
signifies golden. The name of the emperour is never 
mentioned except in connexion with this precious 
metal. When a Burmese states that the emperour 
has heard of any thing, he remarks, " that has reach- 
ed the ears of gold." One who has had an audience 
with his sovereign, has been " admitted to the feet 
of gold." A noble Burmese once remarked to an 
English ambassador, that the perfuine of otto of rose, 
was grateful to the nose of gold. 

Thus the epithet Sr.koe, is characteristick of the 
temple of Pegu, only by the association of the word 
Madon, which seems to be a corruption of Mahadeva, 
or God. This temple is built on a double terrace : 
the first is ten feet high, the second, twenty : both 
form* a parallelogram. 'The lower one measures 
thirteen hundred and ninety-one feet on one of its 
faces, and the upper, six hundred and eighty-four 
feet. You ascend to these terraces by large and 
sloping stone steps : at the base of the staircase are 
two lions which seem to guard the entrance. On 
each side are the residences of the rhahaans or 
priests, which rise four or five feel above the ground 
and comprise a single spacious room on which are 
benches to rest on. 

The temple is a pyramid built of brick and mortar, 
in which there is neither hollow nor opening' of any 
kind. It forms at its base an octagon, Vhich be- 
comes round as it rises. Each face of the octagon, 
is one hundred and sixty-two feet broad : but the im- 
mense diameter of the pyramid diminishes rapidly ; 
it rises three hundred and thirty-one feet above the 
terrace on which it is situated and is consequently 
three hundred and sixty-one feet high. It is crown- 
ed by a kind of iron parasol, termed tSe, without 
which no temple is complete. This i6e is fifty-six 
feet in circumference, and a large number of bells 
are attached to it, which when agitated by the wind 
keep up a constant tinkling. 

The Peguans believe this temple to have been 
founded two thousand three hundred years ago. Be 
this as it may, it is certainly curious and of great 
antiquity. 



SaUATTERS OF LABRADOR. 
Go where you will, if a shilling can there be pro- 
cured, yon may expect to meet with individuals in 
••aich of it. 



In the course of last summer, I met with sever; 
persons as weU as families, whom I could not con 
pare to any thing else than what in America we ur 
derstand by the appellation of ^natters. . The metl 
eds they employed to accumulate property form th 
subject of the observations which I now lay befbr 
you. 

Our schooner lay at anchor in a beautiful basi 
on the coast of Labrador, surrounded by uncout 
rocks of granite,. partially covered with stunted veg 
elation. While searching for birds and other ob 
jects I chanced one morning to direct my eye tc 
ward the pinnacle pf a small Island, separated fron 
the mainland by a very narrow channel ; and pres 
entiy I commenced inspecting it with my telescope 
There I saw a man on his knees, with clasped 
hands, and face inclined heavenward. Before bin 
was a small monument of unhewn stones, supportini 
a wooden cross. In a word, reader, the persoi 
whom I thus unexpectedly discovered, was engagec 
in prayer. Such an incident in that desolate lan< 
was afifecting, fbr there one .seldom finds traces o: 
human beings, and the aid of the Almighty, althougl 
necessary every where, seems there peculiarly re^ 
quired, to enable them to procure the means of sub-j 
sisteiice. My curiosity having been raised, I betook 
myself to my boat, landed on the rock, and scram- 
bled to the place, where I found the man still on 
his knees. When his devotions were concluded, 
he bowed to me, and addressed me in very indiffer- 
ent French. I asked him why he had chosen so 
dreary a spot for his prayers. '^ Because," answered 
he, *^ the sea lies before me, and from it I receive 
my spring and summer . sustenance. When winter 
approaches, I pray fronting the mountains on the 
main, as at that period the karaboos come toward 
the shore, and I kill them, feed on their fiesh, and 
form my bedding of their skins." I thought the 
answer reasonable, and as I longed to know more of 
him, followed him to his hut. It was low and very 
small, formed of stones plastered with mud to a 
considerable thickness. The roof was composed 
of a sort of thatching made of weeds and moss. A 
large Dutch stove filled nearly one-half of the place, 
a small port-hole, then stuffed with old rags, served 
at titnes instead of a window ; the bed was a pile of 
deer-skins; a bowl, a jug, and an iron pot were 
placed on a rude shelf; three old and rusty muskets, 
their locks fastened by thongs, stood in a corner ; 
and his' buck-shot, powder, and flints, were tied up 
in bags of skin. Eight Esquimaux dogs yelled and 
leaped about us. The strong smell that emanated 
from them, together with the smoke and filth of the 
apartment, rendered my stay in it extremely disa« 
greeable. 

Being a native of France, the good man shewed 
much pohteness, and invited me to take some re- 
freshment, when, without waiting for my assent, he 
took up his bowl and went oflf I knew not whither. 
No sooner had he and his strange dogs disappeared, 
than I went out also, to breathe the pure air, and 
gaze on the wild and majestick scenery around. I 
WBS struck with th^ extraordinary luxuriance of the 
plants and grasses that had sprung up on the scanty 
soil on the little valley which the squatter had 
chosen for his home. Their stalks and broad blades 
reached my waist. June had come, ^nd the flies, 
mosquitoesi and other insects 'Med the air, and 
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wem as tioBblesome to me as if I had been in a 
Florida swamp. 

The squatter returned, but he was chapfallen ; — 
naj^I thought his visage had assumed a cadaverous 
hue. < Tears ran down his cheeks, and he told me 
that his barrel of rum had been stolen by the 
" eggers," or some fishermen ! He said that he had 
been in the habit of hiding it in the bushes, to pre- 
vent its being carried away by those merciless 
thieves, who mtist havo watched him in some of his 
frequent walks id the spot. " Now," said he, " I 
can expect none until next spring, and God knows 
what will become of me in the winter !" 

Pierre Jean Baptiste Michaux had resided in that 
part of the world fbr upward of ten years. He had 
run away from the fishing-smack that had brought 
him from his fair native land, and expected to be- 
come rich some day by the sale of the furs, seal- 
skins, eider-down, and other articles which he col- 
lected yearly, and sold to the traders who regularly 
visit^ his- dreary abode. He was of moderate 
stature, firmly framed^ and as active as a wild-cat. 
He told me-tha.t excepting the loss of his rum, he 
had never experienced any other cause of sorrow, 
and that he felt as ** happy as a lord." 

Before parting with this fortunate mortal, I en- 
quired how his dogs managed to find sufiicient food. 
" Why, sir, during spring and summer they ramble 
along the shores, whero they meet with abundance 
of dead fish, and in winter, they eat the flesh of the 
seals which I kill late in autumn, when these ani- 
msds return from the north. As to myself, every 
thing eatable is good, and when hard pushed, I as- 
sure you I can relish the .fare of my dogs just as 
much as they dp themselves." 

Proceeding along the tugged indentations of the 
bay with my Companions, I reached the settlement 
of another person, who, like the first,' had come to 
Labrador with the view of making his fortune. We 
found him after many difficulties ; but as our boats 
turned a long point jutting out into the bay, we were 
pleased to see ijeveral small schooners at anchor, 
and one lying near a sort of wharf. Several neat- 
looking houses enlivened the view, and on landing, 
we were kindly greeted with a polite welcome from 
a man who proved to be the owner of the establish- 
ment. For the rude simplicity of him of ^he rum- 
cask, we found here the manners and dress of a 
man of the world. A handsome fur - cap covered 
his dark brow, his clothes were similar to our own, 
and his demeanour was that of a gentleman. On 
my giving my name to him, he shook me heartily 
by the hand, and on introducing each of my com- 
panions to him, he extended the like courtesy to 
them also. Then, to my astonishment, he addressed 
me as follows : — " My dear sir, I have been expect- 
ing you these three weeks, iiaving read in the papers 
your intention to visit Labrador, and some fishermen 
told me of your arrival at Little Natasguan. Gen- 
tlemen, walk in." 

Having followed him to his neat and comfortable 
mansion, he introduced us to his wife and children. 
Of the latter there were six, all robust and rosy. 
The lady, although a native of the country^ was of 
French extraction, handsome, and sufficiently ac- 
complished to make an excellent companion to a 
gentleman. A smart girl brought us a luncheon, 
consisting of bread, cheese, and good port wine, to 



which, (having rowed fourteen or ^een miles that 
morning,) we helped ourselves in a manner that 
seemed satisfactory to all parties. Our host gave 
us newspapers from difierent parts of the world, and 
shewed us his small but chuipe collection of books. 
He inquired after the health of the amiable Captain 
Bayfield, of the royal navy, and the officers under 
him, and hoped they would give him a call. 

Having refreshed ourselves, we walked out with 
him, when he pointed to a very small garden, where 
a few vegetables sprouted out, anxious to see tlie 
sun. Gazing on the desolate couatry around. I 
asked him how he had thus secluded himself from 
the world. For it he had no relish, and although he 
had received a liberal education, and had mixed 
with society, he never^ intended to reUirn to it. 
" The country around," said he, " is all my own, 
much farther than you can see. No fees, no law- 
yers, no taxes are here. I do pretty much as I 
clioosel My means are ample, through my own in- 
dustry. These vessels come here for seal-skinis, 
seal-oil, and salmon, and give me in return all the 
necessaries, and indeed comforts, of the life I loire 
to follow ; and what else could the world afibrd me V 
I spoke of the education of his children. , " My 
wife and I teach them all that is useful for them to 
know, and is not that enough ? My girls will marry 
their countrymen, my sons the daughters of my 
neighbours, and I hope all of them will live and die 
in the country !" I said no moref, but by way of 
coinpensation for the trouble I had given him, pur 
chased from his eldest child a. beautiful fox's skin. 

Few birds, he^said, came around him in summer, 
but in wiriter thousands of ptarmigans were killed, 
as well as great numbers of gulls. He had a great 
dislike to all fishermen and eggers, and I really be- 
lieve was always glad to see the departure eten of 
the hardy navigators who annually visited him for 
the sake of his salmon, seal-skins, and oil. He 
had more than forty Esquipiaux dogs; and, as I 
was caressing one of them, h» said, "Tell my 
brother-in-law at Brasd'Or, that we are all well 
here, and that, after visiting my wife's father, I will 
give him a call !" 

Now, reader, his wile's father resided at the dis- 
tance of seventy miles down the coast, and, like 
himself, was a recluse. He of Brasd'Or was at 
double that distance ; but, when the snows of winter 
have thickly covered the country, the whole family, 
in sledges drawn by dogs, travel with ease, and pay 
their visits, or leave their cards. This good gentle- 
man had already resided there more than twenty 
years. Should he ever read this article,- 1 desire 
him to believe that I shall always be grateful to him 
and his wife for their hospitable welcome. 

When our schooner, the Ripley, arrived at Bras 

d'Or, I paid a visit to M. , the brother-in-law, 

who lived in a house inserted from Quebec, which 
-frcjnted the strait of Belle isle, and overlooked a 
small island, over which the eye reached the coast 
of Newfoundland, whenever it was the wind's pleas- 
ure to drive away the fogs that usually lay over both 
coasts. . The gentleman and his wife, we were told, 
were both out on a walk, but would return in a very 
short time, which thqy in fact did, when we followed 
them into the house,, which was yet unfinished. 
The usual immense Dutch stove formed a principal 
feature of the interiour. The lady h^ once visited 
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tbA metropolis of C&aadftt and seemed desirous of 
acting, the part of a '' bloe-stocking." Understand- 
ing that I knew eomethiiTg of the .fine arts, she 
pointed to several of the yile prints hung on the 
bare walls, which she said were^e/^g^an^Jtalian pic- 
tures, and continued her encomiuibs upon them, as- 
suring me that she had purchased Uiem from an 
Italian, who had come there with a trunk full of 
them. She had paid a shilling sterling for each, 
frame included ! I could give no answer to the 
good lady- on this subject, but I felt glad to find that 
she possessed a feeling heart. One of her childaren 
had caught a. siskin, and was tormenting the. poor 
bird, when she rose from her seat, took the little 
fluttering thing from the boy, kissed it, and gently 
launched it into the air. This made me quite for- 
get the tattle about the fine arts. 

Some excellent milk was poured ont for us in 
clean glasses. It was a pleasing sight, for not a 
cow had we yet seen in the country. The lady 
turned the conversation on.nHisick, and asked if I 
played on any instrument. I answered . that I did^ 
but very indifferently. Her fort^ she said, was mu^ 
sick, of which she was indeed immoderately ibnd. 
Her instrument had- been sent to Europe to be re* 
paired, bat would return that season, when the. 
whole of lier children would again perform many 
beautiful airs, for in fact any bod^ could use it with 
ease, as when she or the children felt fatigued, the 
servant played on it for them. Rather surprised at 
the extraordinary powers oT this family of musi- 
cians, I asked what sort of an instrument it was, 
when she described it as follows : — '^ Gentlemen, 
my instrument is large, longer than broad, a(hd stands 
on four legs, like a table. At one end is a crooked 
handle, by turning which round, cither fast or slow, 
I do assure you we make most excellent musick.*' 
The lips of my young friends and companions in- 
stantly curled, but a glance from me as instantly re- 
composed their features. Telling the fair one that 
it must be a hand-organ she used, she laughingly 
said, '' Ah, that is it : it is a hand-organ, but I had 
forgot the name, and for the jlife of me could not 
recollect it." 

The husband had gone out to work, and was in 
the harbour caulking' an old schooner. He dined 
with me on board the Ripley, and proved to be also 
an excellent fellow. Like his brother-in-law, he 
had seen much of the world, having sailed nearly 
round it ; and, although no scholar, like him, too, 
he was disgusted with it. He held his land on the 
same footing as his neighbours, caught seals with- 
out number, lived comfortably and happily, visited 
his father-in-law and the scholar, by the aid of his 
dogs of which lie kept a grea| pack, bartered or 
sold his commodities, as his relations did, and cared 
about nothing else in the world Whenever the 
weather was fair, he walked with his dame over 
the moss-covered rocks of the neighbourhood ; and, 
during winter, killed ptarmigans and karaboos, while 
his eMest son attended to the traps, and skinned the 
animals caught in them. He had the only horse 
that was to be found in that part of the country, as 
well as several cows ; but, above all, he was kind 
to every one, and every one spoke well of him. 
The only disagreeable thing about his plantation or 
settlement, was a heap of fifteen hundred carcasses 
of skinned se«k» which, at the time when we visits 



ed ihe (dace, in the month of August, not with 
ing the coolness of the atmosphere, sent f 
stench that, according to the ideas of some ni 
ists, might have sufiiced to attract all the vuIm 
the United States. 

. During our stay at Brasd'Or, the kind-h 
and good Mrs. ■ daily ^r^ us fresh mil 
butter, for which we were denied the please 
making any return. Audi 
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CATKINS. 



. With the earliest dawn of spring, 

" ^hOe yet the wheaten blade 

Seaxe* <hoota Ahosa thanaw-fkllfiil showiff of SHOW 

a thousand beauties deck our woodland trees, ^ 
to uhobserving eyes appear to be only so many 
huds, the harbingers of future leaves. Little 
supposed that these '' green buds" are clusti 
dowers, which in most cases appear befor( 
leaves, and which in the exquisite delicacy of 
colours, and the marvellous contrivance of 
forms, as much surpass the more showy blosso 
the summer's day in real soul-subduing 'intere 
the variegated glories of the dj^wning sun e: 
the simple splendour of his noontide majesty, 
cannot express the pleasure we have felt, i 
turning our backs for awhile upon the cold and 
gy haunts of men, we. have journeyed on a s 
mojning to some tliicket in the suburbs of the 
to regale pur senses, and invigorate gur minds 
a sight of the catkins, which hang from the 
with a profusion worthy of the beneficient ] 
who gave them life to perpetuate the species 
beauty to charm the hearts of all those who 
pleasure therein- 

We recommend our readers, some spring i 
ing, when the sun is rising, to get into the cen 
a young wood, and if they have the least tast 
the unsophisticated charms oF nature, we pr< 
them a vision of beauty ,^ so imposing in its < 
and so curious in its details, that they will evei 
deplore with us the apathy and worldly-minde 
which deprive the great majority of our fellow- 
tures of such a sweet and purifying source of c 
ment, and which caused the royal botanist of J 
upon another subject to exclaim, " A wise ] 
eyes are in his head." 

A CATKIN is a tassel of maile flowers, destiti 
c^ilyx or coralla, in place of which a little sc; 
produced. These scales, or bracts, as the 
called by l^otanists, are placed one beneath the 
er round the stalk of the catkin with the most 
cise regularity. Each scale covers a numb 
stamens, which spring from its lower surface 
are shielded by it from wet and too great a d 
of light, just in the same way as our readers 
have observed the helmet-shaped petal in the 
mon white nettle protects the anthers and s 
which nestle in its concavity. Catkins are, ^ 
fore, with the exception of the willow and som 
ers, clusters ofstamen-bearing flowers ; but ii 
bore no other kind of flpwers^we should be dei 
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in aQtanm of a great itiaajr useful fhiite — the <iiit, 
aconi, and the like, which are so useful as the win- 
ter food of many animals. Our fnends most there- 
fore habituate themselyes to look for the less, showy 
/<;ma20 flowers ; but in doing so, the^wi}! eiqperi- 
ence many difficuhies. Let us suppose jdiat the 
haasel is ihe subjeet qf their investigation ; they 
would hare no trouble in pitching si Once nplon the 
catkins, or in separating and naming their compo* 
nent parts : all this would be quite easy : but where 
are the female flowers? t)o any of the catkins 
bear them ? They pull a hundred to pieces in vain, 
and are just on the |>oint of giving up the pursuit, 
when a Httle scaly bud near the base of the catkins 
attracts their attention, fhmi the circumstance of its 
being crowned with numerous short red threads, 
but in every other respect looking exactly like the 
leaf buds with which they had been confounded. 
These ate the- pistil-beuring flowers, and (he red 
threads are the stigmas, which catch the poUon 
from the catkins. Thus far well ; but our intelligent 
friends are not out of the wood yet. They would 
be justly proud of their discovery, and would cer- 
tainly feel themselves to bo fully competent to dis- 
cover and investigate both the male smd female flow- 
ers of all the catkin-bearing trees. We will sup- 
pose them, in this spirit, to attack a willow or a 
poplar ; they gather catkin after catkin ; but all those 
of the willow are males, and all from the poplar are 
females. This is an awful dilemma, and for the 
time utterly beyond their solution. The next day 
they search again, when, lo ! the order of yesterday 
is reversed ; Uie catkins of the willow from which 
they are now gathering are excluBively females, and 
of the poplar, males ! Are they mistaken ? They 
take the wisest, and if all history did not contradict 
the fact, one would suppose, tW most immediate 
course. They go to the trees which they had ex- 
amined yesterday, and find their first observations to 
be qmte true. The simple truth then becomes n^n- 
ifest: some trees bear male and female flowers, 
others only male flowers, and others' again only fe- 
males. This distribution of the sexes, is the char- 
acter upon which Linnaeus founded his twenty-first 
and twenty-second classes. The first, named Mon- 
(Bcia, fTom-monos, one, and oikos, house ; — plants 
bearing stamens and pistils on the same plant ; and 
the second, Diocecia, from dis,^ twice, and oikos, 
house ; — ^plants bearing stamens and pistils on dif- 
ferent plants. 

Kearly four hundred species of trees flower in 
catkins ; and upon this coincidence in their mode 
of fructification, a natural fanuly has been erected, 
called Amentace^, from the word amentum, which 
is the botanical term for a catkin. In this noble 
group, all the timber trees of Europe, and most of 
those of all cold countries, are stationed. Every 
genus consists of pfants important to the wants of 
man. The alder, the birch, the willow, the poplar, 
the oak, the chestnut, the hornbeam, the plane, and 
perhaps the elm, are all collected together in this 
family. Thfe bark of nearly all the species is fur- 
nished with an astringent principle, which has ren- 
dered them valuable either for staining black, as in 
the alder and the oak-gall ; or for tanning, as in the 
oak ; or as febrifuges, as the alder, the birch, the 
oak, most of the willows, and also the Populus trera- 
nloides, which is well known as a tonick and sto- 1 



machick febrifuge. The £rait of many of the Amen 
tacett contains a considerable proportion of foBcola, 
which renders it fit f<nr the food of man and othw 
animals, as the acorns of the pak, the mast of the 
birch, the nut of castanea and corylus, &c« 

Thia great natural assemblage of trees has been 
divided, for the convenience of study, and in accor* 
dance with certain similarities in their floral struc- 
ture, into five siib-orders : 1. Saliceje, the Salix, or 
willow tribe, comprising the genera Salix and Pop- 
uhis. 2. BETHLmsiB, the Betula, or birch tribes 
comprising Betula, Alnus, Carpinua, Ostrya, and 
Coryitts. 2, Cupulifbjb, or nut-beuing tribe, with 
cups ; compriinng ^uercus, Fagus, and Castanea. 
4. PLATANEiE, or plane-tree tribe ; comprising Pla- 
tanns and Liquidambar. 5. MYRicSiB, or candle- 
berry-myrtle tribe ; comprising Comptonia, Myrica, 
Casuarina, afnd Nag(»ia. 

This arrangement, which is very clearly made, is 
not, however, sufliciently simple for those who are 
only yetnn the threshold of botany, and for whom 
some less learned classification is necessary. We 
shall therefore proceed to describe the difierent gen- 
era, with occasional illustrations of their characters, 
according to the Linnoean method, which proceeds 
not upon the natural affinities of plants, but upon the 
number of their stamens, and when that cannot be 
conveniently followed, as in the present ca^e, upon 
their sexes; 

Amentaceous trees may be divided into — 

I. Those which bear cUoaeious flowers, as willow, 

poplar, candieberry, myrtle, and nageia. 

II. Those which bear monxdous flowers, as horn* 

beam, birch, alder, chestnut, beech, oak, hazel, 
plane, liquidambar, ostrya, comipionia, and caus- 
arina. 
To these may be added the elm, which is certain- 
ly a catkin bearer, although it diflfers ^n so many 
particulars from the Amentaces, as to Lave made it 
necessary, in a strictly scientifick work, to put it in 
a diflferont situation. For our purpose, however, it 
very properly finds a place here 

I. DiOCECIA. 




Willow. SeiUx caprea, a Male catkins, h Female, c Male 
floret, magnified, d rMBi^e, natural size, e Tlie same, magoifiacU 
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1. i9a2ts, tlie "Wiilltiw, ^ ^""^^^^ geoua there are 
one or two hundied i^d^* rt?^- "^^"elies. Those 
of salix pentandria aT\ii ^5^ 5^iiia, are very large, 
of a bright red colour and, oi^^^ferous. All of lUenn 
bear a vast deal of cottony 'lown to protect them 
against cold, which to many birds, and particularly 
the goldfinch, is of great use as a lining to their 
nests. The willow tribe is of great service to num. 
Salix alba affords a very useful limber, and is carried 
all over the world, together with salix triaodra, to 
afibrd withies for the basket-maker, 

.2. PopuluSj the Poplar, called in Home the arbot 
populi, or tree of the people. The catkins are full 
of curious design, and should be very carefully stud- 
ied : those of the abele tree, or white poplar, are the 
best for the purpose. Thia is an elegant and useful 
genus. They grow rapidly, and produce an abun- 
dance of soft wood. 




White Poplar. PopultiM alba, a a a Buds of feioftlo flower*. 
obb Catkins of males, c BnictS} each coAtaJnitig eight itament. 
d Female bud. e Female lloreta. The three last figurei are mag- 
nified. 

3. Myrica. Candleberry myrtle. 

2. Nageia. 

These are mostly bushy shrub a, natives of almost 
all pans of the world : they should be sought for in 
our great nurseries, and carefully investigated, Tt is 
wonderful to see how nicely the nearly approaching 
species are separated from each other. The myrica 
cerifera is reniarkable for the production of a waxen 
berry, from which candles axe sometimes made in 
this country. 

IL MoN£CIA. 

1 Carpinusy the Hornbeam. This grows pi end- 
fully in hedges, and from March to the end of May, 



beguiles, by the beauty of its catkins, the ^ 
the weary but thinking traveller. It deri 
narao from two Celiick words, car, wood, a 
the head — wood for the head, in allusion to 
cient use» (which continues,} for the yokes oi 

2. BHula^ the Bkch. This tree has been < 
cd in a former numbor of the Family Magazi 

3. Alnns, the Aider. By the side of a 
with a March breeze shaking its catklus, i 
presents a more curious spectacle. The tw 
pear to be covered with a host of writhing c 
krs. The fructification, and ihe diJTerences b 
the bracts of the male and female calkins, sh 
carefully distinguished, as, indeed ^ in all othe 




Cheatnnt. Ctutemfa vuea. a a Male catkins, k 
Mt^ic fli^rct} ehowiug the afamens d FeioAle floivt 
from ditto, 

4. Castanea, the Chestnut, The catki 
chestnut are extremely curious. The ma 
are arranged in the form of a loose pend 
kin, which starts from the angle made b 
stalk with the branchy called in botanical 
the axilla t and the catkin ia thence said I 
lary. About twenty or more flowers c 
moderately sized catkin. The flowers a 
blossoms, baring a calyx only, which is 
top into six clefts, and carries from five 
longish filaments. The anthers at the en 
are large in proportion to their size, and e: 
quantity of pollen. The female flowers a 
illary, but are so altogether nnlike what v 
conceived of a flower, that our little frie: 
first find Bome difficulty in recognizing t 
such a name. Thev look like iiltle t 
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over on the outside with sharp thorns, in the ' man- 
ner of a se^-egg (Echinus) which commonly orna- 
ments our mantel-pieces. This prickly ball is call- 
ed by botanists an involucrum, and from the circum- 
Mance of being covered with thorns, is said to be 
thickly muHcated, It serves the purpose of a calyx, 
and encloses three iorets. £a^ of these florets 
consists of a little urn -shaped cup, in the bottom of 
which is an ovary or germe of the future nuts, 
which bears on its summit six awl-shaped styles. 
One only of these germes reaches perfection. It is 
six celled, atid contains the embryo of six nuts ; but 
in the course of their growth four of them perish, 
and two only reach perfection. These 'are the 
chestnuts, which, when fully ripe, burst from their 
thorny enclosure, and fall to the ground. 

5. FaguSy the Beech. The catkins of the beech 
usually grow so much beyond Teach, that they 
should be sought fbr on the ground after a high 
wind. They differ .from most of the preceding in 
being globular. The female should be studied 
through the whole of the summer season, and the 
gradual development of the fruit made the subject 
of particular observation. 

6. Quercus, the Oak. The catkin is loose, long, 
and thread-shaped, and is seldom noticed, as it ap- 
pears after the leave?, which hide it from observa- 
tion. The ^* masquerade" of botany, as it has been 
called, ia beautifully exhibited in th%> structure and 
growth of the female. 




Plane. 



Platamu oceidenatUs, Twig, with the IgloboUur female 
I Male catkioa. b Stamen. 



7. Platanus, the Plane. This graceful tree bears 
but very small catkins, and owing to the height at 
which they grow, are rarely observed by the uxvin- 
quiring. The clusters of the females, are, however, 
very large and conspicuous. In autumn a very 
beautiful mast is formed from them, which, after the 
fall of the leaves, hang like little balls all over the 
tree, and continue through the winter : falling only 
when the ground is ready to receive them, 

8. Corylus, the flazel. The catkins are loose, 
but covered with perhaps one hundred and fifty 
scales, beneath each of which there are eight an- 
thers. This enormous provision is necessary to 
insure the impregnation of the pistils, which usually 
standing above these, might otherwise have steered 
from the want of pollen. But as it is, that fructify, 
ing powder is emitted in such quantities, that on a 
fine sunny day the whole air round the tree is load- 
ed with its goldon-coloured particles. * 

9. Liquidamhar, 

10. Ostrya. 

11. Comptonia, 

12. Casuarina, 

These our limits prevent us from describing sep- 
arately. And we, merely notice them that our rea- 
ders may not forget to get the fiow^rs for their ex- 
amination. That of ostrya will perhaps please them 
more than any we have enumerated, and is indeed 
a very extraordinary production. Liquidamhar is so 
called from a balsam which is produced by the tree, 
and which is chewed by the Indians. Ostrya, from 
a Greek word signifying a scale, from the large 
scales of the catkins. Comptonia, after Henry 
Compton, Bishop -of London, who first cultivated it 
in 1714 : and Casuarina, from a supposed resem- 
blance which its branches bear to the feathers of a 
cassowary. 




Common ekn, Ulmu» oampestris. a Male flowers, b Male flor- 
et, with the stamens, c Branch, with the leinalo flowers. ^ The 
stigma of ditto. 

We have only now to notice the Elm, (Ulmus,) 
which, as we have already hinted has by some been 
separated from the Amentaceae, and pade the type 
of a distant family^ called Ulraaces. The elm bears 
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inal6 and female flowers upon the same tree. The 
males grow in bunches containing fifty or more flor- 
ets in each, and are always found on the upper parts 
of the tree. The females appear after the males 
have perished, and have their germes curiously wing- 
ad with a flat and stiff membrane which invests 
them. 



OONCHOLOGY. 

(Cootinued.) 
Of the benefits derived by mankind from shells, 
or rather thtjir animals, less is probably known at 
this moment than could be wished, or might be ex- 
pected ; they will only be developed by time. We 
need scarcely mention the oyster, for which our na- 
uve shores have been so long famous ; since, so far 
back as the beginning of the second century, the Ro- 
man poet Juvenal, while satirising the epicure Mon- 
Unus, thus speaks of them : — 

** He, whether Circe^s rock his oysters bora. 
Or Lucrine lake, or distant Richooro's shore. 
Knew ai first sight." 

These, with muscles, cockles, sallops, &c., form a 
considerable branch of commerce and wealth to the 
enterprising fisherman. 

Many other species of shell-fish might also be enu- 
merated, affording an agreeable and nutritive food to 
nations compelled by local situation, uncongenial cli- 
mate, or ignorance of civilized improvement, to aeek 
from ocean's bounteous store, a natural and never- 
failing source of subsistence, frequently, indeed, the 
principal, if not the only one within their reach. In 
the days of Roman epicurism we have already enu- 
merated snails and oysters, to these may be added 
Echini and Bo/ani, for we are told, that at the famous 
wipper given by Lentulus when he was made Fia- 
men Mariialis, or Priest of Mars, these and other 
shell-fish formed a part of the .delicacies presented 
to the guests; and Pennant satirically observes, 
thejr seemed to have been eaten by the holy person- 
ages, priests and vestals, invited on the occasion, as 
a whet for the second course. The.Echinus, how- 
ever, is a crustaceous and not a testaceous mollusc, 
as we shall explain under its description : we have 
tasted both this and the Barnacle, but not possessing 
Roman stomachs, or perhaps from the want of classi- 
cal cooks, we confess they appeared anything but 
eatable to our vulgar taste. As baits to catch fish, 
many species of shells are used ; we have, ourselves, 
captured many a bright mackerel and whiting with 
no other lure than a small piece of mother-o'-peari 
suspended from the hook. The amphibious marp- 
malia, sea-birds, and even manv fishes, derive a large 
portion of their sustenance from shell-fish, which 
tends to check, without destroying altogether, the 
innumerable broods hourly brought into existence. 
Except as food, shell-fish contribute but little to sup- 
ply the other wants of mankind. The Pinna Mari- 
na does, it is true, furnish with its byssus, or beard 
»? it is commonly called, a silky filament, in suffi- 
cieni abundance to be fabricated into gloves, stock- 
ings, and some few other articles of wearing apparel, 
but not m such quantities as to render them articles 
of general use, or commercial speculation, beyond 
wie value attached to them as museum rarities. The 
Vol.. -y— 8 



Jantkinaf Bueemum, and o^er shells, indicate t 

presence of a strong colouring matter, and a speci 

of Purpura produced the highly valued Tyrian pi 

pie dye, which formed a very costly article in i 

catalogue of Roman extravagance ; but the same c 

our being now obtained by the chymical effects 

mineral or vegetable matter, at a trifling expense, h 

of course, superseded its use. In early treatises 

medicine, shells ranked as useful agents ; they, ho 

ever, now form no part o( the pharmacopoeia, coi 

mon chalk being equally efiicacious. In countri 

where the manufacture of glass is either unknown 

too expensive to be generally used, a shell of t 

genus Placuna is substituted to the present day, 

extremely thin valves permitting the rays of light 

pass partially through them. With these, in Chi 

and Japan, the windows may be said to be glaze 

As a commercial circulating 'medium, shells ha 

been employed on the coast of Africa, where seal 

bags of the Cyjprea moneta (money cowry) form ti 

lies for certain sums ; thus exchanging hands in tl 

trading operations of uncivilized nations, as an equi 

alent for coin, and redeemable by the party issuii 

them with the same good faith that notes are honoi 

ed by the firm on which they are drawn. As ar 

cles of luxury and decoration, shells, from the mc 

remote period of history, have afforded personal c 

naments, in various ways, to civilised and sava; 

people. With some they are distinctive marks < 

rank, and in the idolatrous worship of India, son 

species are consecrated to ignorant superstition, I 

those ''who sit in darkness and who see no light 

The Avicula margaritifera, commonly called tl 

mother-of-pearl oyster, is universally well known 3 

yielding that beautiful iridescent substance, fro 

which numberiess 'elegant and useful trinkets ai 

fashioned by skilful workinen. It must be observe 

however, that the beautiful colours, like those of tl 

Opal, which they resemble, are not the effect of an 

pigment or colouring matter but occasioned by tl 

mechanical arrangement of the molecules, or aton 

of matter, constituting the lamellar substance of tli 

shell, being so distributed as to become capable c 

decomposing the rays of light, and reflecting the e: 

quisite prismatick hues which all peariy or nacreoi 

shells exhibit. On this subject the philosophic^ 

experiments of Brewster and others are highly ii 

teresting. It is the animal of this shell, or a diseai 

ed condition of it, which produces that modest bi 

highly coveted jewel, the Oriental pearl, the prid 

of Europe's fairest daughters, or Africk's sable chil 

dren — the gem that decks a monarch's brow, c 

graees native innocence. In sacred writing, pearl 

are frequently named as things of inestimable value 

^ No mention shall be made of coral or of pearls, fc 

the price of wisdom is above rubies ;** and in Matthew 

our Saviour said, " The kingdom of heaven is lik 

a merchantman seeking goodly pearls,, who, whei 

he had found one pearl of great price, went and sol 

all he had and bought it." Poets of every nation 

but particularly those of the eastern nations, havi 

compared the objects of their dearest affections t 

pearls, as the most invaluable things known, it 

rersian name Mervarid, or globe of light, beinj 

constantly iised in the hyperbolical language of ori 

ental poetry. 

Several other species of shells, both marine am 
fresh water, also produce pearls--'the Pinna marine 
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Tridacna gigas, Unioy Mussel, ^., they are, how- 
ever, far inferionr in beauty and value. 

Having eninneraled some of the known benefits 
mankind derive from shells, whether as food, orna- 
ment, or otherwise, it will be proper to point out 
such as are injurious, or so considered in certain 
points of view, that is, so far as their habits tend to 
defeat the indnstry or ingenuity of man ; but here, 
as in the instance of the common snail, we feel cal* 
led upon to enter a philosophical protest against 
treating them indiscriminately as destructives and 
enemies. The evil they commit is certainly mani- 
fest, but it is confined to a very limited circle — it 
may be every where checked, or prevented by care 
or art — while the good they perform, being unseen 
and extended over an immense space, passes un- 
heeded, and, in the present state of our knowledge 
of natural history, is not appreciated as it should be ; 
let it, however, be remembered, that there is an eter- 
nal fitness of things which requires that the decrease 
of various portions of creation should, in some de- 
gree, keep pace with their otherwise superabundant 
growth, thus balancing the account of nature's deal- 
ings, and regulating the expense of life. Extensive 
mischief is doubtless committed by that insidious lit- 
tle animal the Teredo, which recklessly wends its 
way in ten thousand tortuous paths, through the hard- 
est oak, or toughest teak, rendering them like sponge, 
and destroying their texture as supports to submarine 
erections, occasioning, in certain localities, danger- 
ous consequences ; piles, jetties, piers, and vessels, 
long 6tati<»ned in some climates, are subject to their 
ravages, from which fatal accidents have resulted. 
It is not in human nature thus to witness the destruc- 
tion of the noblest works of our ingenuity, without 
condemning the agents that have efifopted it ; but 
these are no more than additiona<4 illustrations of the 
fact, that it is for man's ultimate benefit such occur- 
rences should take place — they give a stimulus to 
his industry — set his wits to work — teach him to 
counteract the evil committed against his immediate 
interest or convenience and often create a far great- 
er eventual benefit than he c6uld at first sight dis- 
cover. The wise man only becomes so by not de- 
spising the humblest information he is constantly 
examining, inqiuring, or reasomng on everything 
around him ; and some of the greatest efiforts of ge- 
nius have been perfected from the indications fur- 
nished from apparently trivial causes, overlooked at 
first from their insignificance. Another of the num- 
ber of shells but little loved by mariners, is the Ba- 
lanus or Barnacle, whose numerous broods spread 
themselves in thick congregations, sometimes as it 
were in crusting the bottoms of ships, and their sides 
below the water mark, to such an extent, that their 
progress through the pathless sea becomes seriously 
impeded : the watchful sailor baffled in his best ex- 
ertions, and the wealthy speculator disappointed in 
his nicely calculated hope of gain. To conclude our 
list of commonly called destructives in conchology, 
we shall add the Pkolas, and other of the pene- 
trating genera of shells, whose habitations are form- 
ed in the calcareous, and even stony matter, wood, 
&c., there performing either frood or evil according 
to the particular circumstances of their situation and 
the purposes of their being, which are, if well con- 
sidered, probably more beneficial than prejudicial to 
mankind. 



WONDERFUL ESCAPE FROM INDIAlVfi. 

James Morgan, a native of Maryland, married at 
an early age, and soon after settled himself near 
Bryant's station, in the wilds of Kentucky. lAke 
most pioneers of the west, he bad cut down the cane, 
built a cabin, deadened the timber, enclosed^ a field 
with a worm fence, and planted some corn. 

It was on the fifteenth day of August, 1782 ; — 
the sun had descended ; a pleasant breeze was play- 
ing through the surrounding wood ; the tall cane 
bowed under its influence, and the broad green leaves 
of the corn waved in the air ; Morgan had seated 
himself in the door of his cabin, with his infant on 
his knee ; his young and happy wife had laid aside 
her spinning-wheel, and was busily engaged in pre- 
paring the frugal meal. That afternoon Morgan had 
accidentally found a bundle of letter^, which he had 
finished reading to his wife before he had taken his 
seat in the door. It was a correspondence in which 
they had acknowledged an early and ardent attach- 
ment for each other, and the perusal left evident 
traces of joy on the countenance of both ; the little 
infant, too, seemed to partake of its parents' feelings 
by its cherub smiles, its playful humour, and infantile 
caresses. While thus agreeably employed, the re- 
port of a rifle was heard, another, and another, follow* 
ed in quick succession. Morgan sprang to his feet, 
his wife ran to the door, and they simultaneously 
exclaimed " Indians !" 

The door was immediately barred, and the next 
moment all their fears were realized, by a bold and 
spirited attack of a small .party of Indians. Tho 
cabin could not be successfully defended, and time 
was precious. Morgan, oool, brave, and prompt, 
soon decided. While he was in the act of con- 
cealing his wife under the floor, a mother's feel- 
ings overcame her — she arose— <-seized her infant, 
but was afraid that its cries would betray her place 
of concealment. She hesitated — gazed silently up- 
on it — a momentary struggle between aflfection and 
duty took place. She once more pressed her child 
to her agitated bosom ; again and again kissed it 
with impassioned tenderness. The infant, alarmed 
at the profusion of tears that fell upon its cheek, 
looked up in its mother's face, threw its little arms 
around her neck, and wept aloud. " In the name 
of HeaVen, Eliza, release the child, or we shall be 
lost," said the distracted husband, in a soft implor- 
ing tone of voice, as he forced the infant from his 
wife; hastily took up his gun, knife and hatchet; 
ran up the ladder that led to the garret, and drew 
it after him. In a moment the door was burst open» 
and the savages entered. 

By this time, Morgan had secured his child in a 
bag, and lashed it to his back ; then throwing off 
some clapboards from the roof of his cabin, resolute* 
ly leaped to the ground. He was instantly assailed 
by two Indians. As the first approached, he knock- 
ed him down with the butt end of his gun. The 
other advanced with uplifted tomahawk; Morgan 
let fall his gun and " closed in." The savage made 
a blow — missed aim, but severed the cord that bound 
the infant on his back, and it fell. The contest over 
the child now became warm and fierce, and was 
carried on with knives only. The robust and ath- 
letick Morgan at length got the ascendency. Both 
were badly cut, and bled freely, but the stabs of th» 
white man were better aimed and deeper, and the 
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intvage soon sunk lo ih^ earth in death. Morgan 
hastily took up his child and gtin, and hurried oif. 

The Indians in the house, busily engaged in 
drinking and plundering, were not apprized of the 
contest in the yard, until the one that had been 
knocked down gave signs of returning life, and call- 
ed them to the scene of action. Morgan was dis- 
covered, immediately pursued, and a dog put on his 
trail. Operated upon by all the feelings of a faus^ 
band and a father, he moved on with the speed 
of a hunted stag, and soon outstripped the Indians, 
but the dog kept in close pursuit. Finding it impos- 
sible to outrun or elude the cunning animal, trained 
to hunts of this kind, he halted and waited until it 
came within a few yards of him, iired and brought 
him down — reloaded his gun, and again pushed for- 
"ward.' In a short time he reached the house of his 
brother, who resided between Bryant's station and 
Lexington, where he left the child, and the two 
brothers immediately set out for his dwelling. As 
they approached the clearing, a light broke upon his 
▼lew — his speed quickened, his fears increased, and 
the most agonizing apprehensions crowded upon 
his mind. He emerged from the cane-brake — ^be- 
held his house in flames, and almost burnt to the 
ground. " My Wife !" he exclaimed, as he pressed 
one hand to his forehead, and grasped the fence 
with the other, to support his tottering frame. He 
gazed for some time on the ruin and desolation be- 
fore him, advanced a few steps, and sunk exhausted 
to the earth. 

Morning came — the bright luminary of Heaven 
arose — ^and still found him seated near the almost 
expiring embers. In his right hand he held a small 
stick, with which he was tracing the name of " Eli- 
za," on the ground — his left was thrown over his 
favourite dog, that lay by his side, looking first on 
the ruin, and then on his master, with evident signs 
of grief. Morgan arose. The two brothers now 
made a search, and found some bones almost burned 
to ashes, which they carefully gathered, and silently 
consigned to their mother earth, beneath the wide- 
spread branches of a vrnorable oak, consecrated by 
the purest and holiest recollections. 

Several days after this, Morg:an was engaged in a 
desperate battle at the lower Blue Licks. The In- 
dians came oflf victors, and the surviving whites re- 
treated across the Licking, but were pursued by the 
enemy for a distance of six-and-thirty miles. 

James Morgan was among the last that crossed 
the. river, and was in the rear until the hill was de- 
scended. As soon as he beheld the Indians reap- 
pear on the ridge, he felt anew his wrongs, and re- 
collected the lovely object of his early aflections. 
He urged on his. horse and pressed to the front. 
While in the act of leaping from his saddle, he re- 
ceived a rifle ball in his thigh, and fell ; an Indian 
sprang upon him, seized him by the hair, and applied 
the scalping-knife. At tliis moment Morgan cast his 
eyes upward and recognized the handkerchief that 
bound the head of the savage, and which he knew 
to be his wife's. This added renewed strength to 
his body, and increased activiiy to his fury. He. 
quickly threw his left arm around the Ipdian, and 
with a death-like grasp, hugged him to his bosom, 
plunged his knife into his side, and he expired in 
bis arma. Releasing himself from the savage, Mor- 
faa crawW jinder a gmall o»k,x)n.an elevated piece 



of ground, a short distance from Kiin. The scr 
of action shifted, and he remained undiscovered a 
unscalped, an anxiout) spectator of the battle. 

It was now midnight. - The savage band after i 
king all the scalps they could iind, left the batt 
ground. Morgan was seated at the foot of the o-d 
its trunk supported its Ijead. The rugged and ii 
even ground that surrounded him was covered wi 
the slain ; the once white and projecting rod 
bleached with the rain and sun of centuries, we 
crimsoned with the blood that had warmed the he: 
and animated the bosom of the patriot and the si 
dier. The pale glimmering of the moon, occasic 
ally threw a faint light upon the mangled bodies 
the dead, then a passing cloud enveloped all in dax 
ness, and gave additional horror to the feeble cri 
of a few still lingering in the last agonies of protrai 
ed death, rendered doubly appalling the coarse gro 
of the bear, the loud howl of the wolf, the shrill a: 
varied notes of the wildcat, and the panther, feedi 
on the dead and dying. Morgan beheld the scei 
with heart-rending sensations, and looked forwa 
with the apathy of despair, to his own end. 

A large and ferocious looking bear, covered wi 
blood, now approached him ; he threw himself • 
the ground-«-8i fen tly commended his soul to Heav 
and in breathless anxiety awaited his fate. T! 
satiated animal slowly passed on without noticii 
him. Morgan raised his head — was about offer ii 
thanks for his unexpected preservation, when i 
cty of a pack of wolves opened upon him, and ao^a 
awaketied him to a sense of his danger. He plac 
his hands over his eyes — fell on his face, and 
silent agony awaited his fate. He now heard 
rustling in the bushes — steps approached — a cc 
chill ran over him. — Imagination-r-creative, bu 
imagination, was actively employed ; death — t 
most horrible death, awaited him — his limbs wou 
in all probability, be torn from his body, and he 
devoured alive. He felt a touch — the vital spa 
was almost extinguished — another touch, more vi 
lent than the first, and he was turned over — i 
cold sweat ran down in torrents — ^his hands were y 
olently forced from his face — the moon passed frc 
under a cloud— a faint ray beamed upon him — 1 
eyes involuntarily opened and he beheld his w^ 
who, in scarce audible voice, exclamed " My hi 
band ! — my husband r and fell upon Ms bosom. 

Morgan now learned from his wife, that after t 
Indians had entered the house, they found sor 
spirits and drank freely ; an altercation soon to 
place— one of thorn received a mortal stab and fel 
his blood ran through the floor on her. Believing 
to be the blood of her husband, she shrieked aloi 
and betrayed her place of concealment. She w 
immediately taken and bound. 'J'he^party, afi 
setting fire to the hcmse, proceeded to'-lBryant's si 
tion. On the day of the battle of the Blue Licl 
a horse, with saddle and bridle, rushed by her, whi 
she knew to ha her husband's. During the actic 
the prisoners were left unguarded^ — made their c 
cape, and lay concealed beneath some bushes imd 
the the bank of the river. After the Indians h 
returned from the pursuit, and left the battlc-grour 
she, with some other persons that had escaped wi 
her, determined to make a seairch for their frien< 
and if on the field, and living, to save them if posi 
ble from the beasts .of prey. After searching i 
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some time, and almost despairing of success, she 
fortunately discovered him. 

The party of Colonel Logan found Morgan and 
his wife, and restored them to their friends, their 
INFANT, and their home. 



ARTS AND ARTISTS. 

TENIERS, THE YOUNGER. 

The Flemish school has two painters of this name, 
both of them of remarkable talent, both of them sir- 
named David, and distinguished by the terms elder^ 
and younger. The latter was born at Antwerp, in 
1610, and naturally received his first instruction in 
painting in his father's studio. After this, by some 
he is said to have taken lessons of Rubens ; others 
maintain that he derived all his information from his 
father alone. Be this as it may, he soon discovered 
great talent for imitation, and he presented admirable 
sketches after Bassano, Paul Veronese, Tintoretto, 
and Rubens, which were considered by many con- 
noisseurs as coming from the hands of those masters. 
Happily, however, Teniers soon found that he must 
do something more than imitate. He had already 
given one remarkable proof that he was worthy of 
having nature for his model ; for finding himself one 



day in a tavern, and without the means of paying (at 
his bill, he called to him a blind hiusician, paint- 
ed him on the spot, and sold his picture for three 
ducats to a traveller who came up at the time. This 
picture displayed so much talent, that it was long re- 
garded by connoisseurs as his chef tTauvre. 

In his new career, Teniers soon found fame and 
fortune. Leopold made him gentleman of his bed- 
chamber : queen Christina gave him her miniature 
to which was attached a gold chain ; and the king 
of Spain, the prince of Orange and other distinguish- 
ed individuals granted him their protection. Louis 
XIV., however, did not appreciate the merit of Te- 
niers. One day when one of Teniers' Flemish pic- 
tures were placed in the cabinet of this monarch, ho 
exclaimed *' remove those daubs." 

Independent of his talents,. the mildness of Te- 
niers' manners, his regularity of conduct, and his 
conversational powers attracted many to him. Find- 
ing that his numerous visitors interfered wiih his 
avocations, he left his native city and went to Pesth 
between Malines and Antwerp, in order to devote 
himself more closely to his studies. This country 
retreat soon became, to his great regret, the rendez- 
vous of all the nobility in the country. Teniers, 
however, was enabled to mix with the peasantry, to 
observe their manners, their dances, games, and con- 
tests, which he transferred with surprising truth lo 
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lire canvass, always preserving, however, the digni- 
ty of rank and talent. 

The drawing of Teniers is extremely correct. 
Possessed of great rapidity of execution, he seldom 
devoted more than a day to his finest works, and he 
often said laughingly, that it would require a gallery 
two leagues long to contain his works. 

Teniers died at Brussels at the age of eighty-four 
years. He had a brother named Abraham, who was 
also a pupil of the elder Teniers, but he did not ex- 
cel 



USEFUL ARTS. 



PORCELAIN. 

Porcelain is a peculiar species of earthenware, 
chiefly manufactured in China, and thence called 
China-ware, All earthenwares whifh are white and 
semi-transparent are generally called porcelains ; but 
among these, such great differences may be observed 
that, notwithstanding the similarity of their external 
a])pearance, they cannot be considered as matters of 
the same kind. These differences are so evident,- 
that even persons whi9 are not connoisseurs in this 
respect prefer the porcelain of some countries to that 
of others. 



The art of making porcelain is one of those 
which Europe has been excelled by oriental nati( 
The first porcelain that was seen in Europe i 
brought from Japan and China. The whiten* 
transparency, fineness, neatness, elegance, and e 
the magnificence of this pottery, which soon bees 
the ornament of sumptuous tables, did not fail to 
cite the admiration and industry of Europeans ; 
their attempts have succeeded so iveil that ir. dif 
ent parts of Europe, earthenwares have been m 
so like the oriental that they have acquired the m 
\}^ -porcelain. The first European porcelains w 
made in Saxony and in France, and afterwardi 
England, Germany, and Italy ; but; as all these w 
different from the Japanese, so each of them had 
peculiar character. 

The finest and best porcelain of China is madi 
a village called King-le-tehing, in the province 
Kiang-si. This celebrated village is a league ai 
half in length, and it has been stated that it conts 
a million of inhabitants. The emperor Kang-hi ^ 
desirous (»f having some mad« under his own insf 
tion at'Pckin. For this purpose he collected w« 
men, together with tools and all materials necessa 
furnaces were also erected, but the attempt mist 
ricd. The village of King-te-tching still contin 
the most celebrated place in the empire for bemi 
porcelain, which is transported to aU parts of 
world, and even to Japan. 




(The Workshop of a Moulder and Turner of PoroelaiiwJ 
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W« are unable to discover who first found out the 
art of making porcelain, nor is it known whether the 
Chinese were indebted to chance for it, or to the re- 
peated efforts of inventive genius ; we cannot even 
determine its antiquity with precision ; we know on- 
ly from the annals of Feou-leang, a city in the dis- 
trict to which King-te-tching belongs, that, since the 
year 442 of our era, the workmen of this village have 
always furnished the emperors with porcelain ; and 
that one or two mandarins were sent from court to 
inspect their labours. It is, however, supposed that 
the invention of porcelain is much older than that 
epocha« 

We are indebted to father d'Entrerolles, a mission- 
ary of the church of Rome, for a very accurate ac- 
count of the manner in which porcelain is made in 
China. We shall therefore give his account of the 
Chinese manner of making it, as abridged by Grosier 
in his " general description of China." The princi- 
pal ingredients of the fine porcelain are pe-turi'tse 
and kao4in, two kinds of earth from the mixture. of 
which the paste is produced. The kao-lin is inter- 
mixed with small shining particles ; the other is 
purely white, and very fine to the touch. These first 
materials are carried to the manufactories in the 
shape of bricks. The pe-tun-tse, which is so fine, 
is nothing else but fragments of rock taken from cer- 
tain quarries and reduced to powder. Every kind 
of stone is not fit for this purpose. The colour of 
that which is good, say the Chinese, ought to incline 
a liule towards green. A large iron club is used for 
breaking these pieces of hard stone ; they are after- 
wards put into mortars, and by means of levers head- 
ed with stone bound round with iron, they are reduced 
to a very fine powder. These levers are put in ac- 
tion either by the labour of men, or by water, in the 
same manner as the hammers of our paper-mills. 
The pulverised mass being afterwards collected is 
thrown into a large vessel full of water, which is 
rapidly stirred with an iron shovel. When it has 
been left to settle for some time, a kind of cream ri- 
ses on the top, about four inches in thickness, which 
is skimmed off, and poured into another vessel filled 
with water ; the water in the first vessel is stirred 
repeatedly and the semi-fiuid material collected, urittl 
nothing remains but the coarse dregs, which by their 
own weight precipitate to the bottom ; these dregs 
are carefully collected and pounded anew. 

W^ith regard to what is taken from the first vessel 
it is suffered to remain in the second until it is form- 
ed into a kind of crust at the bottom. When the wa- 
ter above it seems quite clear, it is poured off by 
gently inclining the vessel, that the sediment may 
not be disturbed ; and the paste is thrown into large 
tnouids proper for drying it. Before it 'is entirely 
hard, it is divided into small square cakes, which 
are sold by the hundred. The colour of this paste, 
and its form, have occasioned it to receive the name 
of pe-tun-tse. 

The kao-lin, which is used in the composition of 
porcelain, requires less labour than the pe-tun-tse. 
Nature has a greater share in the preparation of it. 
There are large mines of it in certain mountains, the 
exteriour strata of which consist of a kind of red earth. 
These mines are very deep, and the kao-lin is found 
in small lumps, that are formed into bricks after hav- 
ing gone through the same process as the pe-tun- 



The Chinese have lately discovered a new sub^ 
stance proper to be employed in the composition of 
porcelain. It is a stone, or rather species of chalk, 
called hoa-che, from which the physicians prepare a 
kind of draught that is said to be detersive, aperient, 
and cooling. The manufacturers of porcelain have 
thought proper to employ this stcme instead of kao- 
lin. It is called boa, because it is glutinous, and has 
a great resemblance to soap. Porcelain made with 
hoa-che is very rare, and much dearer than any 
other. It has an exceedingly fine grain ; and with 
regard to the painting, if it be compared with that of 
the common porcelain, it appears to surpass it as 
much as the most elaborate miniature does a common 
oil painting. This porcelain is besides so light that 
it surprises those who are accustomed to handle other 
kinds ; it is also much more brittle. 

When hoa-che is taken from the mine it is wash- 
ed in rain or river water, to separate it from a kind of 
yellow earth that adheres to it. It is then pounded, 
put into a tub filled with waler to dissolve it, and af- 
terwards formed into cakes like kao-lin. We are 
assured that hoa-che, when prepared in this manner, 
without the mixture of any other earth, is alone suf- 
ficient to make porcelain. It serves instead of kao- 
lin, but it is much dearer. Kao-lin costs only ten- 
pence per-pound ; the price of hoa-che is half a 
crown ; this difference, therefore, greatly enhances 
the value of porcelain made with the latter. 

To pe-tun-tse and kao-lin, the two principal ele- 
ments, must be added the varnish from which it de- 
rives its splendour and whiteness. This is of a whit- 
ish colour, and is procured from the same kind of 
stone which produces the pe-tun-tse, but the whitest 
is always chosen, and that which has the greenest 
spots. The stone is first washed and pulverised; it 
is then thrown into water, and after it has been puri- 
fied it throws up a kind of cream. To one hundred 
pounds of this cream is added one pound of che-kao, 
a mineral something like alum, which is put into the 
fire till it becomes red hot and is then poundedt 
This mineral gives a degree of consistence to the 
varnish, which is however carefully preserved in its 
Slate of fluidity. 

The next process consists in again purifying the 
pe-tun-tse and the kao-lin. The workmen then pro- 
ceed to mix these two substances together; For fine 
porcelain they put an equal quantity of the kao-lin 
and the pe-tun-tse ; for the middling sort they lis© 
four parts of the kao-lin and six of the pe-tun-tse. 
The least quantity put of the former is one part to 
three of the pe-tun-tse. When this mixture is fin- 
ished, the mass is thrown into a large pit, well, paved 
and cemented in every part ; it is then trod upon, and 
kneaded until it becomes hard. This labour is so 
much the more fatiguing as it must be continued 
without intermission : were it interrupted all the 
other labourers would be unemployed. From this 
mass, thus prepared, the workmen detach different 
pieces, which they spread out upon large slates^ 
where they knead and roll them in every direction, 
carefully preserving them in a solid state, and taking 
care to keep them free from the mixture of any ex- 
traneous body. When this paste has not been prop- 
erly prepared, the porcelain cracks, and melts or 
becomes, warped. 

After a piece of porcelain has been properly form- 
ed it passes into the hands of the painters. The hoa* 
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)»ii or painters in porcelsv^^i ^re equally indigent with 
the other workmen ; ihey follow no certair plan in 
their art, nor are tbey acquainted with any of the 
rules of drawing; all their knowledge is the effect 
of practice, assisted frequently by a whimsical ima- 
gination. Some of them, however, show no incon- 
siderable share of taste in painting flowers, animals, 
and landscapes, on porcelain, as well as upon the 
paper of fans, and the silk used for filling up the 
squares of lanterns. The labour of painting in the 
manufactories of which we have spoken is divided 
among a great number of hands. The business of 
one is entirely confined to tracing out the first col- 
oured circle which ornaments the brims of the ves- 
sel ; another designs the flowers, and a third paints 
them ; one delineates waters and mountains, and an- 
other birds and other animals : human figures are 
generally the worst executed. 

The tsou-you is a kind of varnish procured from 
white flint, which has the peculiar property of mak- 
ing those pieces of porcelain upon which it is laid 
appear to be covered with an infinitude of veins in 
every drrection ; at a distance they would be taken 
for cracked vases, the fragments of which have not 
been displaced. The colour communicated by this 
varnish is a white, somewhat inclining to that of ash- 
es. If it be laid upon porcelain, entirely of an azure 
blue, it will appear in the same manner to be varie- 
gated with beautiful veins. This kind of porcelain 
is called tsoui-ki. 

The Chinese make vases ornamented with a kind 
of fret-work, perforated in such a manner as to re- 
semble very fine lace. In the middle is placed a 
cup proper for holding any liquid ; and this cup 
makes only one body with the former, which appears 
like lace wrapped round it. The Chinese workmen 
had formerly the secret of making a still more sin- 
gular kind of porcelain ; they painted upon the sides 
of the vessel fishes, insects, and other animals, 
which could not be perceived until it was filled with 
water. This cecret is in a great measure lost : the 
following part of the process is, however, preserved. 
The porcelain which the workman intends to paint 
in this manner must be extremely thin and delicate. 
When it is dry the colour is laid on pretty thick, 
not on the outside, as is generally done, but on the 
inside. The figures painted upon it for the most 
part are fishes, as being more analogous to the wa- 
ter with which the vessel is filled. When the col- 
our is thoroughly dry, it is coated over with a kind 
of glaze, made from porcelain-earth, so that the azure 
is entirely enclosed between two laminae of earth. 
When the glaze becomes dry, the workman pours 
some varnish into the vesssel, aiid afterward puts it 
upon a mould and applies it to the lathe. As this 
piece of porcelain has received its consistence and 
body withjp, it is made as thin on the outside as 
possible^ without penetrating to the colour ; its exte- 
riour surface is then dipped in varnish, and when 
dry it is baked in a common furnace. The art of 
making these vases requires the most delicate care 
and a dexterity which the Chinese perhaps do not 
at present possess. They have, however, from time 
to time made several attempts to revive the secret 
of this magick painting, but their success has been 
very imperfect. This kind of porcelain is known 
by the name of kia-tsing^ " pressed azure." 

AAer the porcelain has received its proper form, 



its colours, and all the intended or 
transported from the manufactory U 
which is situated at the other end of 
King-te-tching. 

The small pieces of porcelain, sue 
afe enclosed in cases about four incl 
Each piece is placed upon a saucer < 
twice as thick as a crown piece, and e* 
to its bottom. These small caftes are 
over with the dust pf the kao-lin. W 
are large, the, porcelain is not placed 
because it would be too far removed i 
and consequently from the action of tt 

These piles of cases are put into th 
placed upon a bed of coarse sand, 
thickness: those which occupy the 
are at least seven feet high. The tw< 
are at the bottom of each pile remain c 
the fire acts too feebly upon them, anc 
are partly covered by the sand. For 
son, the case placed at the top of eac 
sufifered to be empty. The piles whic 
finest porcelain are placed in the midc 
furnace ; the coarsest are put at its fu 
ty ; and those pieces which have the i 
the strongest colouring are near its m( 

These difTerent piles are placed v 
the furnace ; they support each othei 
pieces of earth, which bind them at tl 
and middle, but in such a manner th 
sage is left for the flame to pass every 
them. 

Before each of these furnaces for 1 
lain there is a long porch, which coi 
supplies in certain respects the place 
It serves for the same purposes as t; 
glass-house. " These furnaces," says 
trecolles, " which were formerly onl 
height and the same in length, are co; 
upon a much larger plan ; they are ne: 
oms in height and four in . breadth ; i 
and roof are so thick that one may lay 
on them without being incommoded 
The dome or roof is shaped like a fun 
large aperture at the top, through wh 
flame and smoke incessantly issue, 
principal aperture, there are five ot 
which are covered with broken pots, 1 
manner that the workman can increas 
the heat according as it may be found 
ient : through these also he is enable 
when the porcelain is sufliciently ba 
uncovered that hole which is nearest 
aperture, he takes a pair of pincers ai 
of the cases : if he observes a bright fi 
nace, if all the cases are red-hot, and 
of the porcelain appear with full lusti 
that it is in a proper state ; he then dis 
fire, and entirely closes up the mouth < 
for some time. In the bottom of the 
is a deep hearth about two feet in 
which a plank is laid, in order that 
may enter to arrange the porcelain, 
is kindled on this hearth, the mouth ol 
is immediately closed up, and an ap 
suflicient for the admission of fagots a 
length, but very narrow. The furnac< 
ed for a day and a night, after which 1 
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continually throwing wood into it, and relieve each 
other by turns. One hundred and eighty loads are 
generally consumed for one baking. As the porce- 
lain is burning hot, the workman employs for the 
purpose of taking it out long scarfs, or pieces of 
cloth which are suspended from the neck." 

The Chinese divide their porcelain into several 
classes, according to its dijOferent degrees of fineness 
and beauty. The whole of the first is reserved for 
the emperour. It is much to be doubted whether 
any of the largest and and finest porcelain of China 
has ever been brought to Europe ; the missionaries 
at least assure us that none of that kind is sold 
at Canton. The Chinese set some value upon the 
Dresden porcelain, and still more upon that which 
comes from the manufactories of France. 




CLOVES. 

For the clove, we are principally indebted to the 
island of Amboyna. This island, which is situated 
near the western point of Ceram, is called by the 
Malays Amhun, which word signifies dew. 

The botanical name of the tree which produces 
th^» f^love is Caryophyllus aromatiotis ; its bark is 
thin and smooth like that of the beech, and its trunk, 
which is composed of an extremely hard wood, does 
not rise above five feet in height, but divides itself 
into severd principal branches, the boiighs of which 
are covered with leaves and flowers in the month of 
March. The leaves are placed opposite to each 
other, ar<5 of a dull green colour, smooth, and re- 

-^Mp i»t 0»rm nnd r/»nsi«tenrv t^o<?f» of the Iniirel ; 



when bruised, they dififuse a strongly afomati^k 
odour. The flowers, which grow at the ends of the 
branches, are disposed in bunches, and are formed 
of a long calyx, divided into four segments, and a 
corolla, consisting of four roundish notched petals 
of a very pale blue colour. This same calyx, gath- 
ered before the unfolding of the petals, is, properly 
speaking, the clove, the gathering of which is the 
principal object of the cultivation of the clove-tree : 
this business begins in October, and ends in Feb- 
ruary, at which time the cloves have acquired a red- 
dish colt)ur, and a certain degree of firmness. Large 
cloths are spread under the tree to receive the blos- 
soms, which are brought down by strongly shaking 
the branches, or by the use of long reeds. They 
require to be dried quickly, but are first immersed 
in boiling water ; this is said to be done in order to 
prevent injury frpm worms, but more likely it is in 
order to increase the weight. After this they are 
spread upon hurdles, covered with leaves, and ex- 
posed for a few days to smoke and a strong heat. 
This fumigation is followed by drying the cloves in 
the sun, and it is considered as a proof of the moist- 
ure being suflSciently evaporated when, upon raising 
the outward petals with the nail, the inside displays 
a bright red colour. The clove, to be in perfection, 
must be full-sized, heavy, oily, and easily broken ; 
of a fine smell, and a hot aromatick taste, so as al- 
most to bum the throat : it should make the fingers 
smart when handled, aiid leave a greasy moisture 
upon them when pressed. The upper part, that is 
the corolla, should be of rather a lighter brown than 
the calyx, aiid should be easy to separate from it. 
The best variety of the Amboyna cloves is called 
the royal clove, by way of distinction ; it is smallei 
and blacker than the other varieties, and is very 
scarce. 

From the unopened flowers is distilled an aromat- 
ick oil, formerly much in repute. The best is 
brought from Amboyna in bottles, but a considerable 
quantity is drawn off in this country. 

The clove-tree requires a rich and fertile soil ; it 
is requisite that every weed and shrub in its imme* 
diate neighbourhood should be carefully removed, 
which practice has given rise to the idea which 
some travellers have entertained, that it attracts to 
itself all the nourishment of the soil in which it 
grows. The tree, if left to iis natural growth, would 
rise to a considerable height, but a low stem sending 
off branches at its origin is preferred, for the facility 
of gathering the fruit. 

The cloves which have been left upon the tree 
produce a fruit of an oval form, and about half an 
inch in diameter, containing a single kernel. This 
is called the mother clove, and is made into a sweet- 
meat by the Dutch. It is by this berry also that 
the tree is propagated ; if put into the ground im* 
mediately upon being gathered, it produces the 
clove-tree, and flowers at the. end of eight or nine 
years. Each tree yields annually on an average 
upward of two pounds of cloves, and continues to 
bear flowers for a hmidred years. It is the custom 
with the natives of Amboyna to plant one of these 
trees upon the birth of a child, in order, by a rough 
calculation, to know its age ; and these the Dutch 
did not dare to extirpate for fear of an insurrection, 
when they made their annual progress of devasti^ 
tion thriMiffh the Moluccas. 
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This beautiful and important branch of the fine 
arts, combines within its^elf painting, sculpture, build- 
ing, and some of the higher portion^ of mathematical 
science, Michael Angelo Buonarotti, the great 
founder of modern architeclure, possessed these 
attainments in a very eminent degree,, and was con- 
sequently enabled to leave to posterity a monument of 
his art, unequalled by any but that of the celebrated 
Sir Christopher Wren. And if we go back to a 
still earlier period, we shall find that, roost of the 
great edifices of antiquity required as intimate an 
acquaintance with the exact sciences, as with the 
merely ornamental tranches of design. Of the par- 
amount importance of architecture little need be said 
whether we consider it, as some have done, as a 
mechanical science, sheltering beneath its ample 
wi\ig the several (employments of masons, carpenters, 
smiths^ and all those artizans whom modern refine- 
ment has rendered necessary for the enjoyment of 
life^ or as a fin^ art, exercisirfg the highest powers 
of the human mind, and becoming the parent and 
preserver of painting and spufpture,. whose very ex- 
istence may be said to depend upon it.. 

We may now take the subject of arclutectnre 
sonoewhat more in detail, and in accordance with 
our plan, proceed to examine the various " orders," 
B0 they sre called, commencing with the Tuscan. 




[TViseftn Order.] 

The Tugem &rder;9B an antique, exists only in 
tbe works of Vitnivius, the description in which, 
Ming very ob8cUi«,ha8 leA a wide field for the in- 
ISmwty of moiem acchitects. Among these Palla- 
<no, cnmpqjgAtPO profileo; ooe from the descxip- 
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tion of the ancient mast%«,an( | 
to his own idea of a simpHBt 
That of Vignola, however, hai i 
approved and adopted. 

The base of this order cons 
with its fillet ; it is, as are in ] 
mati orders, accompanied by a I 

The proportions, from Sir ^ 
follow : the column, fourteen r i 
ture, three modules, fifteen mir I 
the base occupies one module ; i 
the astragal, which divides : 
twelve modules, and the capita ; 
the architrave, (including the 1 I 
utes and a half ; the frieze, the 
nice, forty-two minutes. 

The intercolumniationa, in a 
the Dorick, are the same ; viz., 
is most common and beautiful, ! 
minutes ; the diastylc, six modi I 
style, seven modules. 

The Tuscan order admits of 
no ornaments, nor fiutes in the 
columns ; but rustick cinctures 
are sometimes represented on 
the shaft, an example of which 
occurs in the accompanying il* 
lustration,^. 1. 

This order may be employed 
in most cases, where strength 
and simplicity are required, 
rather thaa magnificeoee ; such 
as prisons, market-places, arse- 
nals ; and the inferiour parts of 
large buildings. 

The Dorick Order. We now 
come to an order, of which nu- 
merous ancient examples exists, 
and which will, in consequence, 
furnish u» with more materials 
for description than the preced- 
ing. It is represented at ^g. 2. 
Dorick order is thus described bj 

" Dorus, son, of Hellen and 
reigned Over Achaia and Pelop 
a temple. of this order, on a spot 
Argos, ari ancient city. Many t 
were after wxurd raised in the oth 
though at that time its proportion 
ly established." This account, 
and is now generally rejected. 

From theory, however, we mi 
fact and description, and will c 
Dorick of the Greeks, referred tc 
neverthelesa confounds this with 
ly executed a( Rome in his time 
feet example is the order of the 
pie of Minerva, in the Acropolis 
under the administration of P 
about four hundred and fifty yeai 
tian era. We cannot do better tl 
sions of this singularly fine specii 
(including the capital,) ten mo< 
minutes atrd a half; the whole 
modules, twenty-seven minutes i 
the capital, twenty-seven minute 
ters ; the architrave, ^with its i 
tweWe ininutee and tkree quan 
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[Dorick Older.] 

the square member of the corona, one module, nine- 
teen minutes ; and the cornice, twenty-six minutes. 
Diameter of the column at the top, one module, six- 
teen nxinutes. 

To proceed to the order designated by this title 
by the Romans. Ycry few ancient examples of 
this variation exist. The most perfect is that of the 
theatre > of Marcellus, if, perhaps, we -except that 
misshapened pile, Trajan's column, which is gener- 
ally'pronounced to be Tuscan. It is, therefore, prin- 
cipally indebted for its existence to the modern Ital- 
ian architects, who, having little of antiquity before 
their eyes appear to have bestowed more attention 
upon this order than the others, and it must be con- 
fessed that they have made of it a very elegant de- 
sign, though, as before observed, essentially differ- 
ent from the original and true Dorick. The meas- 
ures, from Sir William Chambers, are as follow : 
the base, thirty minutes ; the shaft, thirteen modules, 
twenty-eight minutes; and the capild, thirty-two 
minutes ; the architrave, thirty minutes ; the frieze 
to capital of triglyph, forty-five minutes ; and * cor- 
nice, forty-five minutes. Uppe^ diameterr of column, 
fifty minutes. 

In no example of antiquity is the Dorick column 
provided with a base. This circumstance has occa- 
sioned no small perplexity to some of those fancifol 
writers, who seek in every point some analogy to 
the human figure, or the trunk of a tree. Vitnivius, 
indeed, has told them that the base is a shoe, first 
invented to cover the nakedness of the matronly pro- 
totype of the lonick order. " But,'* says Monsieur 
Le Clerc, '* I must own I cannot consider a column 



without a base, comparing it to a man, but I am, at 
the same time struck with the idea of a person with- 
out feet, rather than without shoes ; for which rea- 
son I am inclined to believe, either that the archi- 
tects had not yet thought of employing bases to their 
columns, or that they omitted them in order to leave 
the pavement clear, the angles and projection of 
bases being stumbling-blocks to passengers, and so 
much the more troublesome, as the architecits of those 
times frequently placed their columns very near 
each other, sd that, had they been made with bases, 
the passages between them would have been ex- 
tremely narrow and inconvenient. Accordingly, to 
supply this defect, as it was considered in this order, 
most architects have employed the attick base, which 
is common to all the orders except the Tuscan 
though belonging, perhaps more peculiarly to the 
lonick. 

It consists of two tori, with a scotia and fillets 
between the upper of which, in this version, resem- 
bles an inverted ovolo. The fillet above the upper 
torus is always connected with the shad by a curve, 
as is also that under the cs^ital, for which reason 
they are commonly considered as part of the shaft. 
Tie plinth^ or square member beneath, is usually 
understood, in Roman architecture, as an indispen- 
sable appendage to the base, though Palladio has 
omitted it in his Corinthian order ; but it is rarely 
found in the Greek specimens. To save this order, 
however, from the sad humiliation of being obliged 
to borrow a shoe when required 4o wear one, Yig" 
nola provided it with this apperidage. His base 
consists of one large torus with one considerably 
smaller resting upon it, surmounted by the* fillet. 

M. Le Clerc has, however, we apprehend, discov- 
ered the true reason why, at least in the latter Greek 
specimens, the base is omitted ; namely, the very 
narrow intercolumniatipns. In the Greek order 
alteration is not probable, and perhaps not desirable; 
but in the Roman, where this addition has been long 
provided for us, and the intercolumniations adjusted 
accordingly, the omission would be certainly im- 
proper. 

The most striking peculiarity in this order is the 
triglypkj (supppsed by Vitruvius to be the end of the 
joists laid transversely on the beam Jf the archi- 
trave,) which forms the technical distinction between 
the Grecian and Roman Dorick, being in the former 
always placed at the comer of the entablature, and 
in the latter, invariably over the centre of the col- 
umn. This circumstance is a corroboration of the 
objection against the notion of the timber prototype ; 
for, following the idea of the Egyptian origin of 
Greek architecture, there is found in the large hol- 
lowed crown moulding of the temple of Tent3rri8, a 
decoitation very similar to the Dorick triglyph, the 
extreme parts of which are placed at the angle, like 
the Greek Dorick, but which, from their situation, 
bear not the' least resemblance to the ends of pieces 
of wood. The triglyph is surmounted by the mu- 
tule, in the Greek, and in some Roman examples 
incl' ted, but in most modern profiles horizontal : on 
its > utfit are represented guttae, or drops. The spa^ 
ces between the triglyphs on the frieze, are called 
metopes, which, in the modem Dorick, are imraria* 
bly perfectly square, and generally enriched with 
sculptures. Those which formeriy adorned A» 
metopes of the Parthenon wer# biong^to England 
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b^liord Elgin, and ttcn* ^^tm the principal part of 
Ifte collection which is knovrn by his name at the 
British museum. In the inodem order these sculp* 
tures are most coi&monly aiv alternate bulFs scull, 
and patera. The extreme projections of all these 
ornaments should be less than that of the triglyph 
itself, thus keeping a due subordination between 
mere decorations and essential parts. All the Gre- 
cian Dorick columns are fluted, and in both Greek 
and Roman this \s^ performed without fillets between, 
as in the othei orders. The intercolumniations in 
this order differ from those of the others, on account 
of the triglyph, the metopes being required to be ex- 
actly square. They are as follow : the coupled 
columns of course must stand under adjoining trig- 
lyphs ; this makes their distance, at the foot of the 
shaft, twenty-one minutes. The next intercoliunni- 
ation is the monotrigiyph, having one between the 
columns ; the distance is three modules. The dia- 
style — two triglyphs, ^y^ modules and a half. The 
araeosistile, which has three between, eight modules. 
(To be continued.) • 



POPULAR MEDICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

DISINFECTING AND PURIFYING AGENTS. 

The antiseptick, and consequent preservative, 
disinfecting, and purifying properties of the chlo- 
rides of s<^a and of lime, render them highly im- 
portant agents in the preservation of health, and ap- 
phcable in various ways to the promotion of publick 
and domestick comfort. It is principally, however, 
in the preservation and promotion of publick hy- 
geine, that these salts become in the highest degree 
valuable, by decomposing putrid miasmata of every 
kind, and preventing the generation of epidemick 
diseases, or arresting their progress when they 
already exist. They are effectual in destroying the 
poisonous exhalattjons from privies, sewers, docks, 
or ponds left bare at low water; the putrid ma- 
terials accidentally admitted, or incautiously allowed 
to accumulate in vaults and cellars, store-houses, 
^c: for disinfecting hospitals, prisons, market- 
houses, gutters — for purifying the air of wells, mines, 
the rooms where silk-worms are reared,, the manu- 
factories of glue, starch, catgut, &c. ; slaughter- 
houses, drains, stables, the holds of vessels, amphi- 
theatres, churches, theatres, hospitals, infirmaries, 
the rooms of the sick, &Ci ; for the preservation of 
dead bodies previous to burial, or for removing the 
fetor and injurious exhalations from bodies tha^have 
been disinterred for the purpose of judicial investi- 
gation ; for washing the linen and bedding of the 
sick ; for destroying the fetid emanations from filthy 
clothes, and disinfecting the stores and ware-rooms 
where secondhand clothing and rags are kept. 

The chloride of soda, which is liquid, is rather 
more expensive, but more powerful than the chloride 
of lime, which is in the form <rf a white powder ; 
and hence the former is applicable to disinfecting 
and purifying operations on a small scale. They 
are both used, mixed with more or less water, ac- 
cording to the intention in view. If a body is to be 
preserved before burial, add about a pint of the con- 
centrated chloride of soda to a bucket full of water, 
and cover the body with a sheet dipped in this solu- 



tion, which must be sprinkled oc i 

corpse. Or if the chloride of 
make a mixture of about a pour 
with two buckets full of water, a i 

fore. 

For vaults, cellars, dfc, take i\ 
chloride of lime to three or four p 
sprinkle from time to time, by mea 
pot. 

The solution should be thrown i i 
privy — or into a well, the foul air < i 
sirable to neutralize. 

To preserve the health of workr i 
common sewers, a pound of the 
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For purifying offensive water, n 
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plfeasant odour they frequently acquii 
to disinfect spoiled meat, fish, &c. I 
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may be preserved sweet by wrapping t 
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disagreeable smell or taste they may h i 
they are to be immersed several times i 
taining. one-fortieth or one-sixtieth par 
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The manner of disinfecting articles 
putridity, is by using a mixture of th i 
parts of water to one of chloride, and 
them in pieces of linen or cotton soakei I 
lution, or by sprinUing them freely, and 
tervals with it. By these means the 
odour arid poisono^ ozhalations given o 
matters are pron[;pdif destroyed, and 
which may result from them is entirely i 

The chlorides of \wo and of soda m 
cured of all our principal apothecaries ; 1 
attendant upon their free use is so trifling 
them within the reach of almost every 
As a means of removing the sources of 
cities and villages, these salts demand t] 
of those who are constituted by law th( 
of publick health. 

THB SUMMER, OR BOWEL-OOMPLaINT OF 

The chief causes of the summer or 
plahit of children, to which so many ai 
victims, are heated and impure air, and 
regard to diet ; hence the disease is ali 
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confined to large and crowded cities, and is most 
prevalent among the children of the poorer classes, 
who inhabit narrow and confined street^, courts, and 
alleys — who are badly nursed, and have not a suf- 
ficient attention paid to the cleanliness of thehr per- 
sons and clothing. In the country it ia seldom met 
with, excepting in the neighboyrhood of marshes, 
or of low, wet, and otherwise unbealthy situations* 

One of the most efieqtual means of preserving 
children from an attack of this complaint, is, there- 
fore, to remove them from the heated and Impure 
air of the city, to a healthy situation in the country, 
befpre the extreme heat of the summer commences. 
But, unfortunately, this change of situation cannot 
in every instance be effected ; the circumstances of 
a large portion of the community being' such, as ne- 
cessarily to confine them, at all seasons, to the spot 
in which they happen to reside. Even when a re- 
moval from the city cannot be accomplished, though 
the chances of success are lessened, yet still much 
may be done toward the prevention of the disease. 
In such cases,, the children should occupy, always, 
the largest and most aiiy room in the house; if 
possible, on the second fioor. The room should be 
guarded from exposure to the direct rays of the sun, 
while a constant and free ventiljation is kept up. 
The utmost cleanliness must also be observed in the 
loom, as well as in the person and clothing of the 
children. 

During the summer months, the daily use of the 
cold or tepid bath, while it. insures the cleanliness 
of the skin, is a very powerful means of preventing 
this disease. It should not, therefore, be neglected, 
provided there is no circumstance connected with 
the health and constitution of tlie child to forbid its 
employment. 

In clear weather, and in the cool of the day, 
children showld be frequently carried abroad, in the 
most open and healthy parts of the neighbourhood ; 
or, when the parents have it in their power, a con- 
siderable benefit will be derived from repeated rides 
in an open carriage, into the neighbouring country. 
Sailing for a few hours every day, is likewise an ef- 
ficient means of enabling children to enjoy' all the 
benefits of pure, fresh air ; and which, in most of 
our. large cities, by the numerous steamboats hourly 

gassing to different situations in their neighbour- 
ood, is placed within the reach of almost every 
parent. 

The clothing of children should be loose, and of 
a soft texture ; and carefuHy accommodated to the 
state and changes of the weather, so as to preserve 
the body of an even and moderate temperature. As 
already remarked, cleanliness of the clothing as 
well as of the skin, is always indispensable to the 
health and comfort of children, and should, there- 
fore, be sedulously attended to. 

The breast milk of the mother is the proper and 
only natural food for an infant ; " nature does not 
afibrd, nor can art supply, any effectual substitute 
for this fluid." To it, therefore, should children be 
alnaost entirely confined, if circumstances will al- 
low of it, until the process of teething has made 
some progress. Af^er weaning, their diet should 
consist of such simple articles as are nutritive, easy 
of digestion, and but little stimulating ; all spices or 
seasoning, with the exception of s^t, all sorts of 
^Ves and pastry, butter in every form, unripe and 
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decayed fruit, and distilled ex (exruenie^ 
must be carefully avoided. 

When the disease is present, many of the fore^^ 
going directions are equally important to insure its 
removal, as they are previously, in ofder to guard 
against its occurrence. The circumstance of theii 
being, in general, so little attended to, is one cause 
of its very great fatality. 

Parents should, in this, as in every other com* 
plaint of children," be upon their guard against the 
pretensions of empiricism. Let them be assured 
that no remedy can be devised capable of curing 
effectually the summer-complaint of children, unless 
the latter are removed from the influence of those 
causes by which the disease has been produced : 
when such removal is effected at ,a proper period, 
the lives of their children may in almost every in- 
stance be preserved. 
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• PHENOMENA OP DAY AND NIGHT. 

TiiE most familiar of all the astronomical phe- 
nomena is the gradual and regular transitions of day 
to night. It must be obvious to all that day is pro- 
duced by the presence of the sun's light, and night, 
by the absence of it. By Ptolemy, Tycho Brahe, 
and other celebrated ancients, it was believed that 
the sun, moon, planets, and whole host of stars, 
performed an eternal revolution round the^ earth, for 
the mere purpose of lighting us. Subsequently, 
however, it has been proved that the same effect is 
prodticed by the earth itself Miming round, and thus 
exposing in succession every part of her surface to 
the genial beams of the sun, the placid light of the 
moQii, and the twinkling lustre of the stars. Those 
ancient astronomers we have just mentioned, relied, 
for the most part, upon the evidence of their senses ; 
while in modern limes, astronomers have been 
guided by reason.' The revolution of the earth, ac- 
cording to the modern theory, may be exemplified 
in the following familiar manner. While a -ship is 
under sail, a person looking out of the cabin win- 
dow will perceive the chnrches, trees, and houses, 
on the coast, moving rapidly in a contrary direction 
to that which his reason tells him he is sailing, 
though he is not himself sensibly conscious he is 
moving. Suppose, again, the ship to be the earth, 
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U|d the cKurcheg, tTees^ aivi liouses, the sun, moon, 
and stars, and you may ihen form some idea of the 
earth's revolvi|ig upon her axis, and leaving the 
heavenly bodies kt^the distance. As the earth is of 
a spheroidal shape, the rays of solar light cannot il- 
luminate but one-haK of its surface at one time. 
The dews of the morning are tonst^ntly descending 
upon those portions of the. earth, toward the east, 
which are merging into the sun's beam6, so that 
they are gently moistened, and by that means suf- 
ficiently prepared to pass under a^d receive his mid- 
day heat at twelve o'clock. And by the motion of 
the earth round its axis, this portion of its surface 
k thus regularly but gently precipitating itseff, from 
the riays of the noon-day sun, into the d^ikness of 
night.* 



. AMERICAN C03fMERCE OP 183©. 

The gross amount in value of imports, within the 
fear, ending on^he thirtieth of September, 1886, is 
189,980,035 doilavs. 

The amount of exports is 128,663,040 dollars, 
making an excess of im|>ort8 over export.<$ 61,316,- 
995 dollars. 

Of these imports 92,056,481 dollars, were of arti- 
cles free of duty; 38,580,166 dollars, articles paying 
specifick duties ; and 59,243,388 dollars, those pay- 
ing ad valorem duties. Among the articles free of 
duty were 2,231,487 dollars, in gold and siiyer bul- 
lion, 11,169,384 dollars, gold and silrer coin; teas 
9;653,053 dollars, manufactures of silk 20,331 »876 
dollars, silks and worsted 3,171,023 dollars, lintw 
8,271,813 dollars, wool, not exceeding eight cents 
per pound 806,370 dollars. 

Of articles paying ad valorem duties are woollen 
cloths and cassimeres, 8,926,382 dollars, printed 
and coloured cotton goods 12,192,980 Hollars, w^hiie 
do. 2,766,787 dollars, silk goods from China 2,821,- 
180 dollars, earthen and stone wares 2,424,514 dol- 
lars, indigo 1,513,477 dollars, wool exceeding eight 
cents per pound 463,756 dollars. Paying speci^ck 
duties, molasses 4,077,312 dollars, wine of all kinds 
4,382,034 dollais, sugar, brown 11,623,699 ddlars,^ 
white 890,805 dolV^ys, cigars 1,058,857 dollars, bar 
iron 4,022,042 dollar^ books, of all kinds 259,381 
ioUars, black bottles 259 554 dollars. 

Of the goods exportea, 21,746,360 dollars were 
of articles of foreign produte, and 106,926,680 dol- 
lars, domestick. Among the firmer were gold <ind 
silver bullion 328,645 dollars, fi^ specie 4,493,350 
dollars, teas 869,164 dollars, cofti^ 1,985,176 dol- 
lars, printed and coloured cottons liiq'5,1-56 dollars, 
white do. 666,871 dollars, sugar, broVn 2,425,421 
dollars, white 378,318 dollars. 

Tho exports of domestick produce were, ^f pro- 
duce of the fisheries 2,666,058 dollars, of the^rest 
5,361,740 dollars, of agriculture, pork 1,38^,^44 
dollars, beef 699,116 dollars, flour 3,572,599 dolIjuRv, 
rice 2,558,750 dollars, tobacco 10,058,640 dollars, 
cotton 71,284J925 dollars, manufactures, soap and 
candles 478,310 dollars, boots and shoes 133,471 
dollars, household furniture 214,046 dollars, hats 
244,012 dollars, cotton piece goods, printed and col- 
oured 256,025 dollars, white 1,950,795 dollars, gold 
and silver coin, 346,738 dollars. 
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' were buried ^Umg with the deceased, and much 
gdd was deposited for his service in the other 
world ; . but there is no mention of those human sac- 
rifices which form so foul a blot on some of the most 
civilized African nations. At all festivals a con- 
spicuous part was acted by a personage called 
Horey, which name our author interprets ''the 
Devil.^ This being took his station in the adjoin- 
ing woods, whence he sent forth tremendous sounds, 
supposed to be of sinister portent to all within hear- 
ing. The only remedy wa$ to deposite, as near to 
the spot as any one would venture, a large supply 
of "belly-timber," the speedy disappearance of 
which authenticated to the villagers both the exist- 
ence of this supernatural being, and the fact of his 
having been appeased. To Jobson, on the contrary, 
this very circumstance, >H>mbined with the severe 
hoarseness with which sundry of the natives were 
afflicted, afforded a clew to the origin of this extra- 
ordinary roaring! Of this he had soon ocular de- 
monstration. Happening, in company with a mara- 
bout, to hear the Horey in full cry from aneighboMr- 
ing thicket, he seized a loaded musket, declaring 
aloud his resolution forthwith to discharge the con- 
tents at his infernal majesty. The marabout im- 
plored him to stop; the treroenc^s sound was, 
changed into a low and fearftil >^e ; and Jobson, 
on running to the spot, fotlnd j^ mighty demon in 
the shape of a hnge negro,^xtended on the ground 
in such agonies of fear, thitt he waa unable even to 
ask for mercy. " / 




young females possessed of some beauty, not wholly 
obscured by the embellishments of coral stuck in 
the nose, and of oil streaming over the face. They 
are besides a gav, good-humoured, thoughtless race, 
with all t^p African passion for the song and the 
dance ; which last they practise gracefully, and 
with movements some what ^analogous to the Gre- 
cian. This cheerfulness '^appears wonderful con- 
sidering the dreadful c9^amity with which they are 
threatened every day^ Once a year, or often er, an 
inroad is made by lAeir fierce neighbours, the Tua- 
ricks, who spare neither age nor sex, and sweep 
away all that comes within their reach. The cow- 
ardly Tiblwos dare not even look them yi the face ; 
they can cnly mount to the top of certain steep 
rocks, with flat summits and perpendicular sides, 
near one of which cy.ery village is built. They 
cariy up with them ever>' thing that can be remolded, 
and this rude defence avails against still rud^r as- 
sailants. The savage Tyaricks, again, ymre ob- 
served by Clapperton and Oudney in a journey to 
the westward from Mourzouk, and w^e found in 
their private character to be frank, )M>oe8t, and 1mm- 
pitable. The females are neithe^^mured nor op- 
pressed, as is usual among^ rud^ aad Mohammedan 
tribes, but meet with notice and respect; indeed, 
the domestick habits of this natien have much re- 
semblance to the European. Tl^y are a completely 
wandering race pf sitepherds and robbers, holding 
in contempt all who live in houses and cultivate the 
ground; yet they are^ perhaps, the only native Afri 
cans who have letters and an alphabet, which they 
inscribe, not on books and parchments indeed, but 
on the dark rocks that checker the surface of theii 
territory ; and in places where they have long re 
sided, every stone is seen covered with their wri- 
tings." ^ . 



[Tuarick on His Camd, with Male and Female Tibboo.] 

When speaking of Denham and Clapperton's toui 
through the desert, we find the following : — 

"In this route the travellers "had on one side the 
Tibboos, on the other the Tuaricks, two native 
tribes, probably of great antiquity^ and having no al- 
liance with the Arab race, now so widely spread 
over the continent. The Tibboos were on the left, 
and it was through their villages that the caravan 
passed. These people live partly on the milk of 
their camels^ which pick up a scanty subsistence 
on the few verdant spots that rise amid the deser^ 
partly by carrying on a small trade between Mop^- 
tovk and Bornou, in which they are so busily /Em- 
ployed, that many do not spend at home* morp than 
four months of the year. They are black, ibough 
without the negro features ; the men ugly, W the 




[IV>num Ho7««n>an, Kahemboo Spearman, and Munga Bow^ 
man.] 

On^ of the modes in which the natives make war 
is tl*^9 stated : — 

'* The route lay along the banks of the river Yeou, 
called also Gambarou, through a country naturally 
fertile and delightful, but presenting a dismal picture 
of the desolation occasioned by* African warfare. 
The expedition passed through upward of thirty 
towns, completely destroyed by the Fcllatas in their 
last inroad, and of which all the inhabitants were 
eitheir killed or carried Into slavery. These fine 
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plains were now ovetgioNJ^ with forests and thick- 
ets, in which grew tamarind and other trees, pro- 
ducifig delicate fruits *, -while large bands of mon- 
keys, called by Arabs ** enchanted nien," filled the 
woods with their cries. Here, too, was found Old 
Bintie, the ancient but now desolate capital, evident- 
iy much larger than any of the present cities, cover- 
ing five or six miles with its ruins. They passed 
also Gambarou, formerly the favourite residence of 
the siiltans, where the remaiiis of a palace and of 
two mosques, gava an idea of civilization, superiour 
to any thing that had yet beei\ v^een in Inieriour Af- 
rica. There weye left in this Vountry only small 
detached villages, the inhabitants of which remained 
fixed to them by local attachment, in spite of con- 
stant predatory inroads by the Tuaricks, who carried 
off their friends, their children, and cattle. I'hey 
have recourse to one mode of defence, which con- 
sists in digging a number of hlaquas, or large pits : 
these they cover with a false surface of sods and 
grass, into which the Tuarick, with his horse, plun- 
ges before he is aware, and is received at the bot- 
tom upon sharps-pointed stakes, which often kill the 
one or the other on the spot. Unluckily, harmless 
travellers are equally liable to fall into these living 
graves. Major Denham was petrified with horrour 
to find how near he had approached to several of 
them ; indeed, one of his servants fell in, and was 
saved only by an almost miraculous spring.*" It 
seems wonderful that the sheik should not have en- 
deavoured to restore some kind of security to this 
portion of his subjects, and to re-people those fine 
deserted regions. 

The troops, which had been seen hastening in 
parties to the scene of action, were mustered at 
Kabshary, a town which the Mungas htd nearly de- 
stroyed. The sheik made a review of his favourite 
forces, the Kanemboo spearmen, nine thousand 
strong. They were really a very savage and mili- 
tary-looking host, perfectly naked, except a girdle 
of goatskin, with the hair hanging down, and a 
piece of chitli wrapped round the head. They car- 
ried large wooden shields, shaped like a Gothick 
window, with which they warded off the arrows of 
the enemy, while they pressed forward to attack 
witlx their spears. Unlike almost all other barba- 
rous armies, they kept a regular night-watch, pas- 
sinjj the cry every half-hour along the line, and at 
any alarm raising a united yell, which was truly 
frighifiil. At the review they passed in tribes be- 
fore the sheik, ta whom they showed the most en- 
thnsiastick attachment, kneeling on the ground, and 
kissing his feet. The group on the preceding page, 
shows the three noted military characters — the 
Bornou horseman, • th§ Kanemboo spearman, and 
the Munga bowman. The Mungas, again, were de- 
scribed as terrible antagonists, hardened by conflict 
with the Tuaricks, fighting on foot with poisoned 
arrows, longer and more deadly than those of the 
Fellatas. The sultan, however, contemplated other 
means of securing success, placing his main reli- 
ance on his powers as a Mohammedan doctor and 
writer. Three successive nights were spent in in- 
scribing upon little scraps of paper figures or Words, 
destined to exercise a magical influence upon the 
rebel host ; and their efiect was heightened by the 
display of sky-rockets, supplied by Major Denham. 
Tidings of his being thus employed were conveved 
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. [Ctueen of Lattakoo, Lattnkoo Warriour, i 

Hottentots.] 

The Mantatees are one of the i 
the free tribes. 

"The name Muntatee, which sigi 
applies, it is said, in no other respect I 
ting horde. They appear to be^ a C 
habiting the country near Cape Na 
lower course of the river Mapoota. '1 i 
pelled to this inroad, in consequence o 
driven from their own possessions by \ 
still more fierce and warlike race, wh( i 
casion, were led to victory by their I i 
who can arm a hundred thousand fightii 
has fifteen thousand constantly ready 1 
small English settlement has been fori i 
maritime border, which is encouraged bj 
erful chief with a view to commercial a: 
but of course much precaution is required 
with a potentate who commands so ma 
bows and spears. 

The Mantatees, after their defeat, seps 
several detachments, one of which setd 
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die Kureechane9, while another advanced against 
the CafFres, whom they defeated, and part of whose 
territory they have since continued to occupy and 
plunder. In 1826, they came within two days jour- 
ney of the British frontier, where there was nothing 
to prevent them from advancing upon the Scotch lo- 
cations in Albany ; but measures have since been 
faken, by which these settlements are placed in full 
security. The group in the preceding cut represents 
the queen of Lattakoo, a Lattakoo warriour, and twp 
Bosjesman Hottentots." 




[Negroes preparing the IManioc Root.] 

In regard to the agricultural products of Africa/ 
the author remarks : — 

" In all the tropical and more arid regions, the pre- 
vailing grains are of inferiour character, coarse, and 
small — rather, as Jobson says, like seeds than 
grains, and fitted Jess for broad than for paste or pot- 
tage. The dhourra is thfe most common, extending 
over all Eastern Africa ; while millet in the west, 
and teff in Abyssinia, are productions nearly simi- 
lar. In the latter country and Houssa, both wheat 
and rice are raised, but only in favourable situations, 
and for the tables of the more opulent. Perhaps 
the greatest exertion of agricultural industry, is that 
bestowed upon the culture of the manioc, which 
forms the main article of food in Congo and some 
of the insular territories. Considerable care is re- 
quired in rearing it, and cleaning the gc<mnd round 
the plants ; after the root, which is the valuable 
part, has been dug up» it must be ground in a spe- 
cies of mill, and dried in small furnaces, before it 
can be used as flower. The process is represented 
in the accompanying cut." 



AMERICAN CAVERNS. 

EXTRAORDINARY CAVERN IN GEORGIA. 
**Upon the representation of the citizens nf I.af.iy- 
ette, a small but growing village in the county of 
Walker, Georgia, my attention was drawn to a sub- 



terranean cavern, some five or . six miha from tho 
above named .village ; and leing rather an admirer 
of the works of nature, curiosity prompted me, ac- 
companied by five or six others, to visit it. 

The company being met, with lighted torches we 
entered the cave, through a small aperture, descend- 
ing a flight of natural stairs almost perpendicularly, 
some ten or twelve feet. .The company having all 
got down safe I could not avoid, in an e^ stacy of 
admiration and wonder, exclaiming, " O Lord God 
Almighty, how wonderful are all thy works ;" for 
we were then shown the grandest and most magnif- 
icent room that I have ever beheld, formed on each 
side with the utmost regularity, and ceiled overhead 
with a perfectly smooth surface ! and being desir- 
ous of viewing as minutely as we could, from the 
amplitude of this anomaly of nature, its various curi- 
osities, we raised a considerable 4ight, and illumina- 
ted the room as far as we could by the means ytB 
had, when we discovered that an almost infinite 
number of stalactites had been formed by the almost 
continual dripping of the water, resembling in size 
and appearance various animal bodies. 

Being somewhat satisfied with our examination 
of this apartment, with our hearts glowing with won- 
der, love and praise to the Architect of nature, we 
moved slowly and rather pensively along this soli- 
tary and hitherto unexplored mansion, through de- 
vious wiles of " incognita loca,-* in quest of new & 
coveries. 

Having reached the extreme end of this spacious 
dome, we found to proceed farther we had to ascend 
stupendous and almost inaccessible heights, over 
craggy precipices and yawning gulfs, to the height 
of some fifty or sixty feet, when by the dim light of 
our tapers, we discovered through a small opening 
another room less spacious but far .more beautiful 
and picturesque ; — ^for there appeared to the aston- 
ished beholder not only the representation of a' part 
of the animal creation, but a true delineation of a 
great number of inanimate objects, such as cones, 
altars, pyramids, tables, candlestands, with ^ fae 
simile of some of nature's choicest productions ; and 
it really appeared as if she, in her wild and playful, 
moments, had intended to mock the curiosities of 
art. While gazing in dumb astonishment upon this 
delightful scenery, I was roused from my agreeable 
reverie, by a hollow and reverbrating sound, produ- 
ced by one of the company, who being of a bold 
and advpnturous spirit, had gone unobserved, into a 
remote part of the room, and beat with a stick, or 
something else which he held in his hand, several 
tabular spars, which echoed through this solitary 
mansion with almost deafening reverberations, which 
by the association of ideas, reminded me in some 
degree of the masticating clangor of the supper bell. 
We retired from our subterraneous abode, determin- 
ed at sQme future p^iod to explore more fully this 
prodigy of nature." Georgia paper. 



FARMERS' DEPARTMENT. 

dKEv* 

Having managed bees for ten years, 1 will g'vo 
you the result of my pbservations. 

I am of opinion that they are subject to diseaae 
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«0 weQ u o&fr creatfires; but a* to the natore of 
the disease, or remedy,- 1 profess to know nothuig. 

The worst enemy to bees is the bee*moth. I 
hare tried many -experiments fdr the pmpose of de* 
stroying them ; such as trimming^ the lowec edge of 
the gum, plastering with elay-onortaK, setting the 
gum on cotton, but all to no purpose. The only 
mode of defeat that I can find, is to set the haves 
about two ($61 apart, on a bench of poplar wood. 
As the poplar will not crack as bad as <Mher wood, 
tke-eggs are more easily destroyed. The fiy de* 
posils the eggs in the moonlight nights in July, Au- 
^st, and September. Tins year they have oott« 
tinned their work till about the middle of this month. 
In warm weather the eggs hatch in a day or two. 
The worms then commence the work of destruction 
in a few dayb if not soon .destroyed. The gums 
being plaeed a small distance apart, they can be 
moved on a new spot, which exposes die worms to 
the sun, which soon kiUs them if they are too small 
to be detected by the eye. By moving the gnms 
often, the worms are found on the bench, when they 
may be soon executed, as all such robbers should 
be.- 

The worms do not destfoy hives after the taees 
have once filled their house. This is owing to their 
peculiar mode of warfare, which is this : they do 
Bot kill the bees, but drive them out For this pui^ 
pose they draw their webs round on the inside oi 
the gum, till the bees cannot crawl up to the ccmib. 
The bees then quit their home and rich store, and 
go in pursuit of another ; while the worms live lux- 
uriantly on the rich spoil. 

When the weather is cool, I lay my hives dxywn 
once in ten days at least, and clean out all filth from 
them. In the winter I feed, if their stock of pro- 
visions becomes exhausted. I use molasses or 
sugar, mixed with bofled potatoes, or even com 
bread made soft* By thus msaagiug I have never 
lost a hive of bees. (Bsuthcm Pbater. 



FIELP GULTCRB OF ?EAS. 

FmLD peas should generally be sown as early in 
the spring as the ground can be put in proper order. 
The last week in April, or first week in May, will 
answer well in common seasons for sowing this 
crop. If, however, the soil is a light sandy loam, 
which is most proper for peas, they may usually be 
put into the ground still earlier to good advantage. 

But when there is reason to apprehend that peas 
may be infested with bugs, it will be safest to sow 
them as late as die tenth of June, Col. Worthing, 
of Rensselaer county, N. Y.» sowed his peas on the 
tenth of June, six 3ream in succession, and a bug 
has never been seen in his peas. Whereas his 
neighbours, who have not adopted this practice, 
have scarcely a pea without a bug in it. He sup- 
poses the season for depositing the eggs of the pea- 
bug is passed before the peas are in flower. The 
lave Col. Pickering likewise expressed an opinion 
that the bug might be avoided by late sowing, but 
apprehended that the hot sun in June would pinch 
the late sown peas, so that the crop would be small, 
unbus the land be moist as well as rich. 

The quantity <^ seed, when the peas are sown 
broad-cast, ^ould be firom a bushel and a half, to 
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throe' bushels to the acre. It is observed in Dean' 
New England Farmer, that our farmers do not con 
monly allow a sufficient quantity of seed in broad 
cast sowing. When peas are sown thin, the plant 
lie on the grooiid, and perhaps rot ; when they ar 
thick, the plants hold each other up with their ten 
drils, forming a complete web, and will have mor 
benefit of the air; Three boriiels to the acre ar 
recommended by Dr. Dean. 

Peas are sown in driHs in field cultivation in thi 
vicinity, with success. The distance of the rowt 
and the distance which the peas stand firom eac! 
other in the rows, depend upon the kind of pea 
sown. Dwarf peas, and a poor soil, should b 
nearer togeUier than those that grow tall, and ar 
set upon a rich soil. Dritted peas are hoed two o 
three times, and shpuld be earthed up a little, an« 
kept free from weeds. Dr. Anderson, and othe 
agricultural writers, say that Kme ia die best manur 
for land which itieiatMided tosow with peas. 

It hss been practised by some to sow peas for th 
purpdse of feeding hogs, without trouble of harvesi 
ing the crop. As soon as ^e pods fill, the hogs ar 
turned in to fatten, and what they do not consume i 
ploughed in as soon as the hogs have left the field. 



METHOD OF HikllVSSTING INDIAN CORN. 

Ir your hay is short, or you wish to saw winte 
grain after your Indian com, or secure your con 
against the^efiects of early frosts, you may cut u| 
your comhills close to the ground, in fair weather 
with a sharp knife or sickle, and lay two rows int4 
one, in small bundles, as when you top and secun 
your stalks ; bind your bundles above the ears, ant 
stack the same day, ia small sUtcks« either upon thi 
borders of your field, or upoii an adjoining field 
you may then plough and sow as upon fallov 
grounds ; secure yooi stacks by doubling down th< 
tops, and bind^g the heads with a pliable stalk 
this will exclude the rains which otherwise wouli 
damage your corn. This com will be ripe at thi 
usual time, without the least diminution in its colour 
weight, or value ; but in the opinion of some of th< 
best Airmers, (who are in the steady practice of thii 
mode from choice,) with an increased value to th< 
grain. The increased quantity and value of you 
stalks will richly pay the expense i you may in thii 
way, bring forward the sowing of your winter grain 
two, three, or four weeks, which wilt again at hai 
vest fepay the eiqpense of cleaning your corn-fields 
If you hcNise your corn-stacks before you husk you 
com, the pitcoing will be heavy, and your bunidlei 
often break, and your [daces for housing be difficul 
and inconvenient, and often exposed to your cattle 
therefore, husk your com on the field, and empti 
your baskets into your cart as you husk, always re 
membering to leave the husk upon the stalk, b] 
breaking off the cob ; these will again repay you 
expense in feeding. The difference in the mode o 
husking, will at first be considerable; b\it a littl< 
practice will soon remove this, and render then 
equal. It is of high importance for every farmer t< 
know every mode of culture that will afibrd hip 
successful advantage in managing his lann, and ii 
this point of view, this does not rank as one of th< 
least 
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METEOROLOGICAL SKETCHES': 

BY AN OBBERTER. 

[From the American Coast Pilot Thirteenth edition.] 

Thb scieace of Meteorology is Bot only interest- 
ing to the philosoj^c obsenrer, but the natural phe- 
nomena of which it takes cognizance are such as 
daily affect the interest and comfort of every m«n- 
ber of the human family. But to no class of persons 
, are these j^enomena, as exhibited in vaiioos parts 
. of the world, of so iQuch practical importance as to 
the members o£ the nautical precession. A competent 
knowledge of these exhibitions, or of geographical 
meteorology, is therefore an important element of 
that varied knowledge which is acquired by the skil- 
ful navigator. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

The transparmt aeriad fluid which surrounds our 
globe, and which we denominate the atmosphere^ 
forms a comparatively thin stratum or envelope, 
which in the immediate vicinity of the earth, is 
greatly compressed by its own weight, and which in 
its most expanded and tenuous state is supposed to 
extend itself to the height of only forty-five or flfty 
miles from the earth's surface. Its superincumbent 
pressure or weight is ascertained by means of the 
barometer, and is equal to a column of mercOry 
about thirty inches in height. By means of this 
instrument we learn that one half its weight or ac- 
tual quantiQr is within three miles and a half of the 
surface of the ocean ; and it is within this limit that 
nearly %dl the visible or important phenomena of the 
atmosphere are apparently developed. The lower 
surface of the atmosphere is equal to about 200,000,- 
000 square miles; and as a compression of the 
whole mass to the common density which it exhib- 
its at Uie sea level, would reduce its entire height 
to about five miles, it follow» that by this standard 
of comparison *lhe height or thickness of the atmo- 
sphere is to its superficial extent in the proportion of 
only 1 to 40,000,000. 

These several facts are too in^)ortant to be lost 
sight of in our general reasonings upon the phenom- 
ena of atmosphere; and the tnore so, as we are 
prone to give too much altitude to our conceptions 
on these subjects. If we even consider the proper 
height or thickness of the atmosphere as equal \p 
fifty miles, still, as compared with its entire. surface, 
diis is only equal to one five hundredth of the pro- 
portion which the thickness of a common sheet of 
paper, of the foolscap siae, bears to its surfaise di- 
mensions ; and if we view the atmosphere either 
as condensed to the n^ean of the surface pressure, 
or in relation to the actual limit of all its tangible phe- 
nomena, it will only be equal to one five thousandth 
part of the proportional thickness here mentioned. 
We may hence perceive the inapplicability of ana- 
logical reasonings that are founded on the move- 
ments which occur in a chimney, or in an inclosed 
apartment, as attempted to b^ applied in explanation 
of the general movements of the atmosphere. 

Two instruments of modem invention, the haro^ 
fnetef^^ji^ thermameter, are truly invaluable as testing 
the condition of the atmosphere, and their use should 
be familiar to every navigator. By the first, as we 
have seen j the amount or weight of the superincum- 
bent atmosphere, at any place, may always be accu- 



rately known, and by the indl^'^yOi]^ g/ the other, 
the temperature of Uie air, as ^^k as of the ocean, 
may be ascertained with equal f^f^tision. 

Among the most striking peculiarities of the atmo* 
sphere, are its rapid and almost constant movements 
of progression or circulation, which, with some un- 
important exceptions, appear to prevail throughout 
the globe. These movements evidently show the 
continued operation of some powerful iQ^)ulse, which 
to &e writer at least, does not appear to have been 
satisfactorily explained^ It is estimated from ^e 
average rate of sailing of ships during long voyages 
through diflfisrent seas, sad from other data, that the 
average velocity of the wind near the surface of the 
ocean is equal to eighteen miles an hour throughout 
the year, and in the common region of the clonds 
the velocity must be much greater: 

TEMPERATURE OF ELEVATION. 

Elevation above the level of the sea, or the gen- 
eral level of a country, causes a regular variation in 
temperature.' The first 300 feet usually causes a 
difiference of about one degree of Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer. After ascending 300 feet, it is estimated 
that the thermometer falls a degree in 295 feet, then 
at 277, 252, 223, and 192 feet; but 300 feet to a 
de^ee is a common rule. On these principles the 
limit of perpetual irost has been calculated. It is 
made a little more than 15,000 feet at the equator, 
and from that to 13,000 between the tropics, and 
from 9,000 to 4,000 feet between latitudes 40^ and 
590. 

It has been found, however, that the above >rule is 
subject to great variations, owing, probably, to the 
course, temperature, and super-position of the atmos- 
pheric currents which prevail in difierent regions 
at different altitudes. Colder currents are often 
found resting upon, or interposed between, those of 
a higher temperature, and vice versa. On the Him- 
alaya mountains, in Asia, between the latitudes of 
280 and 34^ north, the region of vegetation has 
been found to extend several thousand feet above 
the supposed line of congelation in those latitudes. 
It is also remarkable that the line of perpetual snow 
is found at a much greater altitude on the northern 
side of these mountains than on the southern side 
in a lower latitude. From this it may be inferred 
that the temperature in high regions, as well as in 
lower situations, is greatly affected by the geograph- 
ical course and physical condition of the currents of 
atmosphere which prevail in these regions. 

STRATIFICATION AND ELEVATION OF THB CURRKNT8 
OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

It is obvious, from the courses of the clouds and 
other light bodies which sometimes float in the at- 
mosphere, that the movements of the latter are 
mainly horizontal, or parallel to the earth's surface. 
Notwithstanding this, the common theory of winds 
supposes a constant rising of the atmosphere in the 
equatorial regions, connected with a flow in the 
higher atmosphere towards the poUr regions^ and a 
counter flow at the surface towards the equator, to 
supply the" ascending current. This ascending 
movement, however, has never yet been discovered, 
and it is easy to perceive that if it existed in the 
manner supposed, its magnitude and velocity must 
be altogether too great to have eluded observation 
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ohvti preyul at diffeTenl aWxi^^es, superimposed one 
upon another, and moving a%t^e isame time in differ- 
ent directions. These currents are often of d^er- 
ent temperatures and hygrometrical conditions, and 
are found moving with different degrees of velocity. 
It J8 by the influence of these currents that volca- 
nic ashes, and other light substances, which are 
elevated by means of vokanic spouts or whirlwinds 
to the higher regions of the atmosphere, are conv#y« 
ed to great distances, and in directions which are 
oflen contrary to the prevailing wind at the surface. 
On the eruption in St. Vincent, in 1812, ashes were 
tbtis deposited at Barbadoes, which is sixty or sev- 
enty milos to the windward and also on th^ decks 
of vessels still farther eastward, while the tradewind 
was blowing in its usual direction. On the great 
eruption qf the volcano of Cosigiiina, on the shores 
of the Pacific, in Guatemala, in January, 1835, the 
volcanic ashes fell upon the island of Jamaica, at 
the distance of eight hundred miles in a direct line 
from the volcano. Facts like these ought to put at 
rest th^ common theory of the tradewinds, accord- 
ing 4o which these ashes would sooner have fallen 
upon the northern shores of the gulf of Mexico, or 
the peninsula of of Florida. On the same occasion 
the volcanic ashes were also carried westward in 
the direction contrary to the tradewind on that coast, 
and fell upon H. M. ship Conway, in the Pacific, 
in lat. 7^ north, long. 105^ west, more than twelve 
hundred miles distant from the volcano, in the direc- 
tion which is nearly opposite from Jamaica. These 
phenomena were doubtless the effect of two difibr- 
ent currents prevailing at different elevations ; but 
we shall seek in vain, in these developm^i^ts for 
proof of the commonly received but imaginary sys- 
tem of the tradewinds. 

The occasional interposition of a wanner current of 
atmosphere between the lower current and the higher 
regions, has been proved by the observations of aer- 
onauts. In countries situated like the United-States, 
where the surface is often occupied in winter, for 
long periods, by an intensely cold stratum of air 
from the interior elevations, the warm currents from 
lower latitudes appear to find their way at a superi- 
or elevation ; and their presence in this position is 
often demonstrated by the phenomena which they 
induce. 

CLOUDS, FOGS, AND RAIN. 

The atmosphere is always pervaded by water in 
the form of transparent or invisible vapor, and the 
process of evaporation is continually carried on, ex- 
cept in cases where the thermometer is below what 
is called the dew point, cor when the vapor is be- 
ing condensed in the form of clouds, fogs, or rain. 
^ Clouds and fogs are the same thing, being an as- 
semblage of small vesicles of water floating in the 
atmosphere. At a distance in the atmosphere we 
see the whole as a cloud, but when the vapor sinks 
to the earth, or will not rise, and we are immersed 
in it, we call it a fog. Dew-fogs which hang over 
fields, are stratus clouds ; and fogs which involve 
elevated objects, are eumuhus clouds." It is to 
circumstances of distribution, light, shade, distance, 
and perspective, that the great variety in the appear^ 
anet of the clouds is owing ; ajsd on this variety of 
appeanmce the fbUowiiig olassifleation has been 



founded, by which the clouds have been considerei 
as pertaining to seven classes : — 

1 . Like a lock of hair, or a feather, called cirrus. 

2. A cloud in conical or rounded heaps, calle< 

eu$mtlus. 

3. A horizontal sheet, called stratus. 

4. A system of small fleecy or rounded clouds 

called cimhcumuhis. 

5. The wavy or undulating stratus, called cirrc 

tratus. 

6. The cumulus and cino-stratus mixed, callei 

cumuh'Stratus, 

7. A cumulus spreadmg out in cirrus, and rainin] 

beneath, called jnmbus. 

The cirrus is usually the most elevated— -some 
times as a gauze veil, or parallel threads. Its heigli 
is upparently from one to four miles. 

Dew is the condensation of aqueous vapor upoi 
the surface of a condensing body or substanc< 
Clouds and fogs are watery particles condensei 
from aqueous vapor while floating in the atmospheri 
where they continue to float tiU preGq)itated, or agaii 
dissolved. If by the concentration of these particlef 
or by any additional condensation, their weight b 
increased beyond that which the extent of their sui 
face can sustain, they then descend in the form c 
rain ; and as the condensation ordinarily increase 
as the drops increase in magnitude, it is common t 
have more rain fall on the surface of the ground tha 
on an equal space upon the top of a house or churcl 
Clouds, fogs, and rain are therefore essentially th 
same, the latter being the continnatlen or extensio 
of the same procesfl irhic fa produced the^ former. 

Owing- to the evaporating pr op^t ies of the atmc 
sphere in the higher regions, job well as to the in 
tensity of cold which there uniformly prevails, die 
tinct clouds are seldom, if ever, found at a greats 
elevation than the summits of the highest mountains 
which is about five miles. At an intermediate re 
gion, however, the clouds are often at a temperatur 
above freezing, while the air at the surface is mucl 
below the freezing pcnnt, and the eardi covered witi 
snow. This condition of the clouds seems not un 
frequently evident by their appearance to the eye c 
an observer. Snowy or frozen clouds are usuall; 
dim snd undefined in their aspect ot appearance 
and a fall of snow may not unaptly be termed thi 
fall of a frozen cloud. 

OF HAtt. 

Hail of small size, as it falls in wintry stonns, ap 
pears as frozen rain-4rops. From the occurence o 
this phenomenon in a freezing state, of weather, w< 
find evidence chat a stratum of air in the region o 
clouds is at a temperature above the freezing poini 
or warmer than that which is found at the surface 
at the same time. A heavy fall of snow when th< 
temperature is much below the free^g point, ai 
fords, perhaps, the same indication. 

Summer hail of large size, which is deposited ii 
a definite path or vein, or in a locality of limited ex 
tent, is usually accompanied by heavy thunder am 
vivid or continued lightnings, or a- l^eavy ruad>lin| 
sound or rapid concussions, high winds, d&c, and i 
believed to be the production of a vortex or whirl 
wind in the atmosphere, or spout aa it is sometimej 
called, which is connected at its upper extremit] 
with a»orsriayin| stratum of lUMsaaUycoU air. i 
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portion of diw odd stmtiiDi probably descends oa the 
exterior of the vortex, and reaching the earth's sur- 
face, is pressed uito ^e vortex, and there entwined 
OS laminated witli the 1^^ of wsxm and faomtd air 
of the surface, which is drawn in at the seine time. 
A rapid condenssiioB, as is known, thus commences 
at the lower extremity of the whirling mass or <»1- 
umn, and the condensed and frozen dropis, passing 
into layers of aif , which are alternately abore and 
below the freezing point, are carried upward by the 
powerful whirling and ascending action of the inor- 
tex, till, with the successive coatings of condensation 
received, they are finally discharged into the cold 
stratum at the upward extremity of the vortex, ow- 
ing to the reduced temperature of which, they are 
prepared to receive a renewed accession during 
their fall to the earth ; or perhaps by their accumu- 
lated weight they are sometimes thrown through the 
sides of the vortex before reaching its higher ex- 
tremity. By this violent gyratory and elevating ac- 
tion soma of the haii-stones are thrown against 
each other and broken ; and each successive layer 
of congeladon may often be seen in the fractured 
sections of the hail. ^ In all vorticular condensations 
of this character, when the cold is not sufficiently 
intense to produce hail, drops of rain are produced 
of a much greater size than are ever found in a 
common and direct fall of rain. 

Hail storms of this character are less frequent in 
the tropical regions than in the temperate latitudes, 
^for the reason, probably, that a stratum of sufficient 
cold to produe* the hail, is seldom found so near 
the inferior stratum that a voEtusular corninnnication 
can be established with the former, fay means of an 
ordinary gust, spout, or whirlwind. Nor does this 
ordin^ttily haj^en in the temperate latitudes; but 
only when the lower warm stratum becomes over- 
laid, in close proximity, by a stratum from a colder 
region ; an event which is not unfrequent in most 
countries within the temperate latitudes. It com- 
monly haj^ens, therefore, that several hail storms of 
.greater or less magnitude and violence, occur on 
Sie same day, (Mr about the same period. 

OF THUHTDER STORMS, AND OUSTS. 

When a cold stratum or current of the upper atmo- 
Inhere moves or rests upon a warm one which is 
next the earth, neither stratum, as such, can pene- 
trate, or displace the other. Nor can a sudden in- 
terchange or commingling take place between the 
masses or particles of which these strata are com- 
posed, except by the slDw and tedious process of the 
successive action and convolution of inngle particles, 
or small groups of particles, upon or around each 
other: but if a conlmunication or interchange be- 
tween the two strata become e^ablished by means 
Df the action of a gradually excited whirlwind or 
water-i^ut,orif, owing to any inequality of sur- 
face or other accident, a depression is made upon 
the lower stratum, so as to enable the cMer air to 
descend at this point, then an immediate gyration 
or convcdotion wdl take place in the two masses at 
tins point, the wann air rising as it becomes displa- 
ced, and a copious condensation will immediately 
fdlow. It is movements of this character which 
prodace the dense and convoluted appearance known 
as a thunder cloud, and the thunder and lightning, 
nin» anA perhaps kaii, follow as necessnry sesults* 



TbepietipitationofdieooId^^biiUindHu eom- 
menced, is regularly continued ^m enlarged till an 
equiMbrium is [HNidttced) and the ^iimder storm thus 
engmidered, assumes, of course, the direction of the 
upper current to which it is appended, and which, 
in the temperate latitudes, is commonly from the 
western quarter. The warm surface air which is 
thus displaced at the commencement of the process, 
rises immediately in front of the colder intruding 
mass, and by the gyratory action thus oommenced, 
becomes convoluted in detached masses or layers 
with the colder surrounding air, and by the reduc- 
tion of temperature thus faroduced, furnishes the 
large supply of aqueous v^pcnr which is first conden- 
.sed in the thunder cloud, and then precipitated in a 
heavy fall of rain; and the electric phenomena 
which are induced by this sudden contact or inter- 
mingling of masses of air of different temperatures 
and hygrometric conditions, become highly vivid, 
and too often destructive. The active gyration which 
is commcmly produced wi^n the body of the thun- 
der storm or gust, is in the direction of the advance 
of the storm and of the rising warm air which is 
forced upward, or in the direction of forward ^d 
iqmajrd at the lower front of the storm. 

In consequence of this gyratory action, a storm 
which advances at the rate of fifteen or twenty miles 
an hour, is often known to exhibit a Telocity of wind 
during the period of its ^atest violence, of sixty on 
eighty miles an hour. If the axis of this gyration 
in a thunder storm assumes from any caiise a ver- 
tical position, we then have a perfect whirlwind or 
tornado, which, if it be so situated as not to reach 
the eardi by its direct action, vrill exhibit to us the 
phenomena of a heavy thunder storm accompanied 
by rumbling sounds and concussions, and a fall of 
hail in or near some portion of its paih. But if the 
regular acticm of the whirlwind should reach the 
ea^, and continue for some time, great destruction 
may be expected to follow. The i»th of these de- 
structive whirlwinds is generally narrow, and often 
but a few hundred yards in width. 

From the nature of the causes which we have set 
forth as being favorable to the ocounence of a thun- 
der storm, it follows that many of these storms will 
be likely to occur on the same day, indifferent parts 
of the same country, as has been already remarked 
in the case of hail storms, with which they are often 
identical ; and the writer has often found this to be 
true to a remarkable extent. The fatal accidents 
by lightning, in different parts of the countiy, have 
often happened oq the same day, and we have rea- 
son to believe that scores of tornadoes, hail storms, 
and thunder storms, have sometimes occurred on 
the same afternoon. It usually haj^pens that the 
precipitations of colder atmosphere at these numer- 
ous points of disturbance, is sufficient to produce a 
murked change in the temperature of the surface 
stratum within a period of twelve hours thereafter. 

Atmospheric disturbances of this kind, which do 
not produce violent thunder or hall, are usually de- 
nonnnaled sqwMs ; and it appears highly probable 
that the presence of air of a temperature considera- 
bly above the freezing point, is necessary to the pro- 
duction of thunder and lightning. In the strait of 
MagaJhaens, in Patagonia, where the air at the sur- 
face is neither warn^nor very c(dd, the squalls, call- 
ed by the sailors williwawft» aig very frequent^ and 
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iMBMiidoiidy seTere ; Imt, a^cord^ to tbs obt^r- 
▼stioiis of Capt. P. P. Kingi lightning and thunder 
«re seldom known. 

The heavy eondensation presented in a thun- 
der cloud) ia often spoken of in a manner which im- 
plies that the cloud possesses some mechanical or 
Olher energy by means of which the Tiolent. wind is 
«#nt forth ; but nothing can be more unreal than 
9uoh a si4>po9ition. The cloud may indeed be the 
means of electric derelopment, and furnishes also 
the watery deposition for the hail or rain, but all 
the particles of the cloud are passively inert, like 
those of a coBunon fog or mist, and fbe violent winds 
and disturbing forces which may be present, may 
have operated to produce the cloud, but do iiol, in. 
any importaut sense, result from its action. 
(Ckmduded in our nsjct^ 



THB MECHANISM OF A FEATHEB. 

Etsn in ihis comparatively humble object we 
have cause to contemplate the display of Omnia* 
mence snd divine perfection with the utmost admi- 
mioir. 

The outward surface of ^e quill and and stem of 
a wing-feather in any bird who is acoustoowd to fly, 
ia of a Tery hard, stiff, and homy substance, and 
filed with a pith which, on examination by the mi- 
croscope, appears to be formed of a congeries of 
amall bubbles, the fikns of which seem to be of the 
aame substance with that of the quill. As for the 
make and contexture of the down itself, they are, 
indeed, admirable, and are not, perhaps, to be sur- 
passed in any body in the known world : for there 
u hsrdly a large feather in the wing of ^a bird which 
does not contain nearly a million of distinct parts, 
every one ef which is shaped in the most exquisite 
form, and adapted to a particular design. 

On the examination of a middle sis^ goose-quill, 
it may be perceived, even by the naked eye, that its 
main stem contains about three hundred longer and 
more downy branches upon one side, and as many 
on the other, of more stiff, but somewhat shorter 
branchings. Many of these branchings, on being 
viewed through an ordinary microscope, are found 
to comprise nearly twelve hundred leaves or fila- 
ments, and as many stalks, if they may be so de- 
nominated, on the back of which each of the leaves 
CMr branchings seem to be divided into sixteen or 
eighteen small joints, from whence emanate email 
long fibres, each proportionably shaped according 
to its position, (those in the under side of the joint 
being much longer than those directly opposite to 
ihem in the upper,) and many of them terminated 
with email crooks, much resembling those small 
crooks which are visible to the eye in the seed but- 
tons of burdocks. The stalks likewise on the other 
side are divided into as many small knotted joints, 
but widiout any appearance of atrings or crooks, 
each of Uiem about the middle being divided into 
two parte by a kind of fork, one prong of which ia 
longer than the other. 

The stems of the downy branches are so anrang. 
ed, that the leaves or hairy stalks of the one sidis 
tie at top, or are incun^ent on the stalks of the oth- 
er, and also cross each other, by which means every 
one of these litae hooked fibres of the leaved stalk 
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I4INES OM THB WICKlDNSfi 

Ya tcmpertnoe soeietic 1 
Who drunkflBiieM e«< I 

Pleue to indict the noil I 
Fbr making neople bli 

00 forth, Uke David, an 1 
Asainst the tyrant foe 

That hates your cause, 1 1 
Yotff ^huEung lk|uor ic ' 

Up Tery name is giren tli 

Of which jB are detesti 
Tan etXL their deril's ho 

If strong, " gpod stiff n 
And firom the self-same fi 

"When they're with drii 
It^ qidte a comiKm thtni 

They're "three sheets 

NeristhiaalL IheaidJ 

As I. did kneel to pray. 
Profanely whistling roun 

Upon a Sabbath day ! 
Ah ! while this ** charter 

Porsnes his frosty froli 
Tain is lOar pmitanick 1 

Cold Uuoats can*t go h^ 

Bat if ye wish mankind t 

Nou^ else but Adam*i 
And thuik that ram their 

Outside of Mercy's pai 
111 tell yoQ what *t were 1 

Yea, by the beard of 6: 
Fine 'em whenerer they { 

And when they do nt, 

1 We done. This short ai 
Let none misonderstani 

I swear by all tiiat 's waU 
I "m with you, throat ax 

By rich and poor, by laigi 
I "m held a temperance 

And always doff my bean 
I ehanoe to pass a pom 
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Cream Cake. — A quart of creamy four eggs ; sift- 
ed flour sufficient for a thick batter; a small tea- 
spoonful of pearlash or sal-eratus; a spoonful of 
salt ; beat four eggs very light, and stir them by de- 
grees (a little at a time) into a quart of cream \ add, 
gradually, enough of sifted flour to make a thick 
batter ; put in the salt ; dissolve the pearlash in as 
much vinegar as will cover it, and stir it into the 
mixture. Bake it in muffin-rings. Send the cakes 
to the table quite hot ; null them open, and butter 
.them. 

For these cakes, sour cream is better tlian sweet. 
The pearlash will remove the acidity, and the batter 
will be improved. in lightness. 

Milk Pound Cake. — A pound (^ sifled flour ; half 
a pound of butter ; half a pound of white sugar ; 
five eggs; a small tea-spoooftil of sal-eratus or 
pearlash dissolved in half a pint of milk ; sour milk 
is best — a tea-spoonful of mixed spice, nutmeg, 
mace, and cinnaQion, finely powdered ; stir together 
the butter and sugar ; beat the eggs till very light, 
and then stir them into the butter and sugar in turn 
with the sifted flour ; add the spice ; lastly stir in, 
gradually, the milk in which the 'pearlash has been 
melted. Put the mixture into a buttered tin pan, 
and bake it ia a moderate oven.- If you prefer 
baking it as small cakes in little tins, you must have 
half a pound and two ounces of butter. 



White Cup Cake. — The cups in which most of 
the ingredients are measured, must be of half pint 
size. Four cups of sifted flour ; three cups of pow- 
dered white sugar; one cup of fresh butter; one 
cup of; milk ; four eggs ; on^ glass of white wine, 
or a glass of rose-water ; a tea-spoonful of mixed 
spice, powdered cinnamon, nutmeg, and mace ; a 
salt-spoonful of pearlash, melted in the milk. Hav- 
ing prepared the spice, and sifted the floyr, stir to- 
gether the butter and sugar till very light, and set it 
away to cool. Beat the eggs till quite thick, and 
then stir them into the butter and sugar alternately 
with the flour. Then add gradually the spice and 
the liquor, and lastly the pearlash and milk, a little 
at a time. Stir very hsurd. Bake it in little tins, 
which must be well buttered. 



Gingcr.jS^yrup.— Take one pound'of race ginget, 
beat it into small pieces in a mortar. Lay them in 
a pan, cover them with water, and let them soak all 
night. Next day ^e the ginger with the water in 
which it has soaked, put it into a preserving-kettle, 
with two gallons of water, and boil it down to seven 
pints. Let it settle, and then «train it through mus- 
lin. Put one pound of loaf sugar to each pint of 
the liquor. After the sugaf has melted in the liquor, 
return it to the kettle, and boil it one hour more, 
skimming it well. When cold, bottle it for use. 



IncomhistiV^ Wash and Stucco White^wash. — 
The bftsit for both is lime, which must first be 



slakened with hot water, in a ^^hll tth or piggin 
and covered to keep in the st^^ ; it then should 
be passed in a fluid form, through a fine seive, to 
obtain the flour of the lime ; it must be put on with 
a painter's brush; two coats are best for outside 
work. 

First. — To make a fluid for the roof, and other 
parts of wooden houses, to> render them incombus- 
tible, and coating for brick, tile, stone-work, and 
rough cast, to render them impervious to the water, 
and give them a durable and handsome appearance. 

The proportion ie each recipe five gallons. 

Slake your lime as beTore directed, say six quarts 
into which put' one quart of clean rock-«salt for each 
gallon of water, to be entirely dissolved by boihng 
and skimming clean ; then add to the five gallotis 
one pound of alsm, half a pound of copperas, and 
three-fourths of a pound of potash, the last to be 
gradually added ; four quarts of ^e sand or hard- 
wood ashes must also be added, and colouring-mat- 
ter may be mixed in such quantity as to give it the 
requisite shade. It will look better than painl, «nd 
be as la3ting as slate. It must be put on hot. . Old 
shingles must be first cleaned with a stuff broom, 
when this may be applied. It will stop the small 
leaks, prevent moss from growing, render them in- 
combustible, and last many years. 

Second. — ^To make Imlliaiit stucco white-wash 
for buildiegs, inside and out. Take clean lumps of 
well burnt stone lime ; slake the same as* before ; 
add one quarter pound of whitening or burnt alum 
pulverized, one pound of loaf or other mgar, three 
pints of rice flour, made into a very Uiin and well- 
boiled paste, starch, or jelly, and oiie poiuiid of 
clean glue, dissolved-in the same manner as cabinet- 
makers do. This may be applied cold when in 
doors, but warm outside. It wiU be more brilliant 
than plaster-of-paris, and retains its brilliancy for 
many years, say from fifteen to one hundred. It is 
superiour, nothing equal. The east end of the 
president's house, in Washington, is washed with it. 

To Clean Alabaster. — A pint of cold rain-water, 
and two ounces of aquafortis, mixed together. Wash 
the ialabaster in this liquid, with a brush, for ^ve 
minutes. Then rinse it in clean water, wipe it, and 
set it for two or three hours in the sun to dry. No 
soap should be used, it discolours the alabaster 

Flowers. — Most flowers begin to ixo&p and fade, 
after being kept twenty-four hours in water ; a few 
may be revived by substituting fresh water, but all 
(the most fugacious, such as the poppy, excepted) 
may be completely restored by the use of hot w«ter. 
Fot this purpose, place the flowers in scalding 
water, deep enough to cover about ,one-third.ot the 
length of the stem ; by the time tbe water h^ be- 
come cold, the flowers will have become erect and 
fresh ; then cut ofl* the coddled <a parboiled end of 
the stems, and put them into cold water. 



To make Plate look like fi«fo..-^Tako of unslaked 
lime and alum, a pound each ; of aqua-vitae and 
vinegar, each a pint; and of , beer-grounds, two 
quarts ; boil the plate ia these, and they will set a 
beautiful gloss upon at. 
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Depth i(f t\9 Sea.— The depth of the sea is sup- 
posed to extetd to four or five miles, as there are 
mountains of -that height on dty land ; but until we 
can find the means of measuring so deep a descent, 
this must be mere conjecture. Our soundings have 
not yet been found practicable to the extent of two 
miles. Dr. Young intimates the mean depth of the 
Atlantick Ocean to be about three miles, and that of 
the Pacifick, four miles. But the European seas 
are less profound. Lyell informs us that the great- 
est depth of the Adriatibk, between Dalmatia and 
the mouths 6f the Po, is twenty-two fathoms. The 
Mediterranean varies very much. Between Gibral- 
tar and Ceuta, Captain Smith sounded nine hundred 
and fifty fathoms, (one thousand nine hundred yards) 
to a gravelly bottom. Satissure, at Nice, to two 
thousand feet. In the narrowest parts of the straits 
of Gibraltar, where they are nine miles broad, the 
depth varies frqm one hundred and sixty to Gyo hun- 
dred Tathoms, (from three hundred apd twenty to 
one thousand yards.) La Place infers that the depth 
of the sea is inconsiderably. Its mean depth is of 
the same order as . the mean heights of continents 
and isle^ above its level, whose height does not ex- 
ceed one thousand metres, (one thousand and ninety- 
three yards.) But as high mountains are spread 
over some parts of the continent, so there may be 
great cavities in the bottom of the sea. Captain 
Parry, fn 57® N. lat., 24° W. long., about one hun- 
dred leagues from land, found no bottom, with a line 
of one mile and two hundred 'and eighty jrards, 
which was a quarter of" a mile deeper than was 
reached by Lord Mulgrave ; but Mr. Scoresby, in 
76° N. lat., 4° W. long., got a line down of one 
thousand two hundred fathoms, or one mile and six 
hundred and forty yards, without finding a bottom. 
Mr. Fairholme remarks, that this is probably the 
greatest depth of sounding ever attempted. 

yicg'cteftOTi.— Vegetable life resembles nothing 
known in nature but animal life, and with this it has 
a striking analogy. Many of their functional ope- 
rations have been noticed to be alike ; and these in 
both require the presence and co-operation of their 
living principle, and cease in both when that is with- 
drawn. 



Subsistence, — How little and how simple a diet 
would have supported human existence in comfort 
and activity, we see from this passage : A Lap- 
lander will go thirty miles through swamps and 
locks, take a draught of milk, sleep in his wet 
oiothea, and rise the next morning us fresh as when 
he began his journey. The high state of health and 
spirits ef the Laplanders may be ascribed to their 
total absence of mental anxiety, to their few. and' 
simple wants, and to their hardy habits. 

Ash'Tree, — ^The living principle of vegetation 
exerts itself with singular force and apparent judge- 
ment, in searching for its nutrition when the ordina- 
ry sources and supply of it fail. Dr. Walker men- 
tioned to Sir J. Smith, that an ash-tree which grew 
from a seed on a wall, stopped its growth for awhile,. 
having exhausted the nutriment there; but sent a 



I root down the wall until i 
as soon as this was establ 
resumed its vegetation, an 

"Hohson's Choices'—I 
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AihiHM. fU BUe und fall; vfkk VUw of the LUenlure, 
PhUuopky, tend Social Life of the Aihenkn FwpU, By Ed- 
WAKD Lttton Bulwkb, £sq., Andior of *' Pelham,*' *' the 
Disowned/' dec. In two rolumM. New Toik: Htiper & 
Brolhen, 1887. 

. *» T»vWinftr<k«Hri» Mr Mw«r;^iDt&e first section of 
Athens) the memory of the Athenian people^ without disguising 
the erroan of Athenian institutions ; — and, in nanating alike the 
triumphs and the reverses— the grandeur and the decay-Hif the 
most eminent of ancient states, to record the causes of her im- 
perishahle influence on miuikind, not alone i^ political changes, 
ertfae ioibmmU Udm^mm^halmJim nt^tlie fetten, 
and the social habits, which are equal elements in the histoiy of 
■> people i— this is the object that I set before me ;-Htot imMc- 
onciled to^ toil of years, if,eern«g to diveat of seme paitj 
•ironrs, and to difiuse through a wider circle Mch knowledge 
wis yet bequeathed to naof& time aad Imjl, frrtiln in m^gmt 
eompfes and in solalnn wamiDgs*-*«onaecr^ed by oadyiqg 
names and memoraltle deeds." 

In the two volumes before «e, Mr. Bulwer combines an elab- 
eiate view of the literatoie of Athen% (which contributes inore 
thaotez warldie deeds, t^wrender ker flloatrions,) witht com- 
plete and unpartial account of ||er p<^ttcal tvansaetioas. Tkeae 
two volumes bring the reador In one bMnch of the subject to the 
eopreme administration of Peticlea ; in the Uteriiy poitiOB to a 
criticii analysis of the tragedies of Sophocles. Mr. Bulwer 
pioposes in two afler -volumes, to dose the reeordt of A^ns at 
that period when, with the accession of Angurtus, the annals of 
the world are meiged into the chrmiicle of Roman histoiy. In 
^se latter volumes it is his intention to complete the histoiy of 
the Athenian drama— to Include a survey of the Athenian phi- 
losophy — ^to describe the manners, hablt^ and eociaf life of die 
people, and to conclude die whole with such a review of the 
facts and events nanated as may constitute, ptthaps, an unpte- 
/udiced tnd intelligible explanation of tfaeconsM of the rise and 
jfaU of Athens. The style of Athens is eztiomely plessing, and 
the notes are deeply imbued with the classick lore of the' author. 



sible to the genera! reader; and 9m c^^''^ In making to impooe 
this absurdity upon tbe publiek, the pf^'^t expotitioa has been 
undertaken, widi a hope diat the gopd people in diis ooontij 
may be induced to place a just eatimete upon tbe Hahnemanick 
system." It is dedicated to all people of common eenw, asid 
it may be had of the booksellers generally 



The Magazine of HortieuUure, Botany, and all Useful Die- 
coveries, and Improvements in Ruial Affairs. An extremely 
^valuable work upon the different subjects of which it treats ; it will 
be found' useful to all amateurs of flowers and flower gardens. 
It not only indicates what ia dssJtsWsin hoiticulfuie, but points 
e«i the mode of accomplishing it. It is publifthed in moftthlf 
numbers of forty pages each, at duee dollars per annum« and is 
issued in New York» by Israel Post. 88 Bow«ry, and in Boston, 
by Hovey dt Co., Qocnhill. 



Ah Oiaiorieal ArmmH tf Aa ChrcamnmngaH^ of the Glohe, 
0lut tfthe Progreee of Discovery tm the PaeiJUk Ocean, from 
ike Voyage tf Magellan, to the Death of Cook. New^Toric. 
Raiper dt Brothera. A very interesting and valuable book, 
presenting in a continued narrative the progress of maritime dis* 
coveries, and the advance of geographical knowledge. This 
volume forms the eighty-thiid number of Hatper*s Family Li- 
braiy ; it is embellished widi several engravings which add much 
to its worth. 



. CfMA^on, by die andiorof <* Rookwpod.*^ In two volmms. 
I9ew Yoik: Haiper & Krothenu This novel fimm the pen »f 
WiLLiAii Harus Ahswortk, £sQ., is decidedly one of tbe 
' most entertaining virhich has been pnUished for many a day. 
The audior taking for his hero, die « admiraUe Ciiehton," wimoe 
iliort but splendid career, formf one of the most briliiant piges of 
history, has produced a book of mmommen interest and powtt. 
In ihct oidy nuke h beginning and die Mader will find it im- 
iNwsible toby dM book aside, belbie he has fadAtA it W 
«emmend it to our neaden. 

The Anatomy of a Humbug, of the benus Gteimanteus, Species 
HomoBOpathia. New York, 1887. A tery clever expdse of 
the new doctrine which certain interested pretenders aie endeav- 
ouring to palm off upon the pablick, as a wonderful all-cuiing sys- 
tem of medical practice. A greater imposition waa never at- 
tempted upon die credulous American; and we say to our 
leadeis, beware of homoeopathic^ doctois as you would of so 
many rattlesnakes. 

The author of this pamphlet exhibits a full acquainUnce widi 
ins subject ud treats of it in a manner pardy serious and partly 
jocose. In his preface he remarks, « The disciples of I^dme- 



^ayU*e Elementary Treatiee on Anaion^, IVanslaied from 
die fourdi edition of die French. By A. Sipitbt Doank, A. M., 
M. D. In one volume, 18 mo. New York : Haxper &. Broth- 
ers. " The chief merits of this treatise," aa expiessed in the 
tian8l&tor*s preface, **are, grem aocdkacy and conciseaese of 
description, widi a hsppy arrangement of the subject ;" and we 
may add, diet it contains more reaUy useful matter, in the same 
space, and is sold at a muck cheaper mte, than any ■»ftffmical 
work vrith vriuch we are acquainted. Bayle% Anatomy ia par- 
tieulariy adaped to die lecture-room and anatomical theatre, be- 
side being valuable as a lefeience for the practidoner. It is suf 
ficient recommendadon to the American profession to say, diat 
thia treatise has passed though four editions in Paris, and that 
It is now translated by Dr. Doane. This is the tenth i^mck 
woik that has received the honour of an English dress fiom the 
same hand, seven of which have been issued fiom the pieaa o| 
Helper and Brothers, and two are yet in the proceas ^ pu]Um> 
tion. In addition to these, Dr. Doone haa edited ^ Good'a Stody 
of Medicine," to which he has appended many useful notes, and 
has also contribited liberally ta m^BBfi gf the medical periodicals. 

The books translated by Dr. Da^ne are, MeckePs Anatomy, 
in octavo ; Blandm*a Tqpogiaphical Anatomy, in one volume* 
octavo, with a quarto volume of plates ; Dupuytren's Lectoies 
on Surgery, one volume, octavo ; Scoutetten on' Choleia, one 
volume, octavo ; A Table of Arteries of the Human Body, from 
Chaussier; Maygrier's Midwifeiy, illustrated with eij^-tw« 
plates, in one volume, octavo ; A Compiktion of Suq^iy, with 
two hundred and ei^ty illostradons, contained in fifky-twaplatea^ 
one volume, octavo. Tbe woriis in prrss are, ** Anatomy lUus- 
trated," compiled fiom die vfoiks <if eminent French writeK% 
and a "Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Medicine and 
Surgery," by L. 0. Roche, and L. L. Sanson, Dr. Doane has 
thus perfbtmed a greater amount of lidmur in medical litcntnri 
than any man in this country ; and in placing the above named 



»«> h.T. imed muttitade. of j»mphleU. «tting forth, in thdrllT'^ " *! ^"^f th. p«,«M«o«, h. hM Mt <»ly )Mhm 
•wn way. their own doctrin... TW h» been n. M m^te-Y^^^Z^.H^^^'^ U» h».. b«i h« pwred hun- 
ment of the doctrine of bonuBpethy made thithas beta i • » ^ ^ ^ . ^^ 
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Thb frontispiece oi i\\e ^t^sent number represents 
one of those scenes wbicli were formerly so frequent 
In spots wbick are noyr densely populated, one of 
Aose brave actions in ^bich the bardy pioneers of 
the west, those gallant fellows who fought theit way 
inch by inch against the native redmenof the forest, 
were so frequently engaged. , 

The men(iories of these actions are fast passing 
away. Would that they might be pei^etually re- 
corded. That Americans might always have before 
them a record of the perils and sufferings of their 
facers. The following account of the desperate 
struggle of Adapi Poe is from M'Clung^s interesting 
sketches : — * * 

" About the middle of July, 1782, seven \yyan- 
dotts crossed the Ohio a few miles above Wheeling, 
and committed great depredations upon the southern 
shore, killing an old man whom they found alone in 
his cabin, and spreading terrour throughout the neigh- 
bourhood. Within a few hours after their retreat, 
; eight men assembled from difierent parts of the small 
settlenient and oursued the enemy with great expedi- 
tion. Among we most active and efficient of the 
party were two brothers, Adam and Andrew Poe. 
Adam was particularly popular. In strength, action 
and hardihood, he had no equal — being finely formed 
and inured to. all the perils of the woods." 

'* They had not foMowed the trail far, before they 
became satisfied that the depredators w^re conducted 
by Big Foot, a renowned chief of the Wyandott tribe, 
who derived his name from the immense size of his 
feet. His height considerably exceeded six feet, 
and his strength was represented as Heroulean. He 
bad also five brothers, but little inferior to himself in 
size and courage, and as they generally went in com- 
pany, they were the terrour of the whole country. 
Adam Poe was overjoyed at the idea of measuring 
his strength with that of so celebrated a chief, and 
urged the pursuit with a keenness which quickly 
brought him into the vicinity of the enemy. For the 
last few miles, the trail had led thetn up the southern 
bank of the Ohio, where t^e footprints in th^ sand 
were deep and obvious, but when within a few hun- 
dred yards of the point at which the whites as well 
as the Indians were in the habit of crossing, it sud- 
denly diverged from the stream, and stretched along 
a rocky ridge, forming an obtuse angle with its former 
direction. Here A&m halted for a moment) and 
directed his brother and the other yOung men to fol- 
low the trail with proper caution, while he himself 
still adhered to the river path, which led through 
clusters of willows directly to the point where he 
supposed the enemy to lie. Having examined the 
priming of his gun, he crept cautiously through the 
bushes, until he had a view of the point of embarca- 
tibn. Here lay two canoes, empty and apparently 
deserted. • Being satisfied, however, that the Indians 
were close at hand, he rekxed nothing of his vigi- 
lance, and quickly gained a jutting cliff, which hung 
immediately over the canoes. Hearing a low mur- 
mur below, he peered cautiously over, and beheld the 
object of his search. The gigantick Big Foot, lay 
■' '- ■■' — » " ■ 

^ Sketches of western adventure^ oontaiimu; an account of 
the most interestinff incidents connected withthe settlement of 
wewestfgra 17K to 1794; together with an appendix, by 
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feet into the air, as He himself would have pitched a 
child. Adam fell upon his back at the edge of the 
water» but before his antagonist could spring upon 
him, he was again upon his feet, and stung with rage 
at the the idea of being handled so easily, he attack- 
ed his gigantick antagonist with a fury which for a 
time compensated for inferiority of strength. It 
was now a fair fist fight between them, for in the 
hurry of the struggle neither had leisure to draw their 
knives. Adam's superior activity and experience as 
a pugilist, gave him great advantage. The Indian 
struck awkwardly, and finding himself rapidly drop- 
ping to leeward, he closed with his antagonist, and 
again hurled him to the ground. They quickly rol- 
led into the river, and the struggle continued with 
unabated fury, each attempting to drown the other. 
The Indian being unused to such violent exertion, 
and having been much injured by the first shock in 
his stomach, was unable to exert the same powers 
which had given him such a decided superiority at 
firsi ; and Adam, seizing him by the scalp lock, put 
his head under water, and held it there, until the faint 
struggles of the Indian, induced him to believe that 
he was drowned, when he relaxed his hold and 
attempted to draw his knife. The Indian, however, 
to use Adam's own expression, '* had only been pos- 
8UMMINT} !" He instantly regained his feet, and in 
his turn put his adversary under." 

*' hi the struggle, bbth were carried oiit into the 
current, beyond their depth and each was compelled 
to relax his hold and swim for his life. There was 
still one loaded rifle upon the shore, and each swam^ 
hard in order to reach it, but the Indian proved the 
most expert swimmer, and Adam seeing that he 
should be too late, turned and swam out into the 
stream, intendivg to dive and thus frustrate his ene- 
my's intention. At this instant, Andrew, having 
heard that his brother was alone in a struggle with 
two Indians, and in great danger, ran up hastily to 
the edge of the bank above, in order to assist him. 
Another white man followed him closely, and seeing 
Adam in the jiver, covered with blood, and swimming 
rapidly from shore, mistook him for an Indian and 
fired upon him, wounding him dangerously in the 
shoulder. Adam turned, and seeing his brother, 
called loudly upon him to "shoot die big Indian 
upon the shore." Andrew's gun, however, was 
emfpty, having just been discharged. FortHnately, 
Big Foot had also seized the gun with which Adam 
had shot the lesser Indian, so that both were upon an 
equality. The contest now was who should load 
first. Big Foot poured in his powder first, and 
drawing bas ramrod out of its sheath in too great | 
hurry threw it inid the river, and while he ran to re- 
cover it, Andrew gained an advantage. Still the 
Indian was but a second too late, for his gun was at 
his shoulder, when Andrew's ball ent«ed his breast. 
The gun dropped from his hands and he fell forward 
upon his face upon the very margin of the river. 
Andrew, now alarmed for his brother, who was 
scarcely able to swim, threw down his gun and 
rushed into the river in order to bring him ashore — 
but Adam, more intent upon securing the scalp of 
. Big Foot as a trophy, than upon his own safety, 
called loudly upon his brother to leave him alone and 
scalp the big Indian, who was now endeavouring to 
ToU himself into the water, from a romantic desire, 
peculiar to the Indian warriour, of securing his scalp | 



from the enemy. Andrew, ho^f^^^, refused to obey, 
and insisted upon saving the livi^^, before attending 
to the dead. Big Foot, in the Meantime, had suc- 
ceeded in reaching the deep water before he expired, 
and his body was borne ofl* by the waves, without 
being stripped of the ornament and pride of an Indiaa 
warriour." 

" Not a man of the Indians had escaped. Five of 
Big Foot's brothers, the flower of the Wyandott nation, 
had accompanied him in the expedition, end all 
perished. It is said ^at the news of this calamiiy, 
threw the whole tribe into mourning. Their remajrk- 
able size, their courage, and their superiour intelli- 
gence, gave them immense influence, which, greatly 
to their credit, was generally exerted on the side of 
humanity. Their powerful interposition, had saved 
many prisoners from the stake, and had given a 
milder character to the warfare of the Indians in that 
part of the country. A chief of the same name was 
alive in that part of the country so late as 1792, but 
whether a brother or a son of Big Foot, is not known. 
Adam Poe fecovered of his wounds, and lived many 
years after his memorable coniict ; but never forgot 
the tremendous *'hug" which the sustained in the arms 
of Big Foot." 



THE LIVE-OAKERS. 

The greater part of the forests of East Florida 
principally consists of what in that country are call- 
ed '' Pine Barrens." In these districts, the woods 
are rather thin, and the only trees that are ^een in 
them are tall pines of rather indifferent quality^ be- 
neath which is a growth of rank grass, here and 
there mixed with low bushes and sword palmettoes. 
The soil is of a sandy nature, mostly flat, and con- 
sequently either covered with water during the rainy 
season, or parched in the summer and autumn, al- 
thpugh you meet at times with ponds of stagnant 
water, where the cattle, which are abundant, allay 
their thirst, and around which resort the various 
kinds df game found in these wilds. 

The traveller who has pursued his course for 
many miles over the barrens, is suddenly delighted 
to see in the distance the appearance of a dark 
*' hummock" of live-oaks and other trees, seeming 
as if they had been planted in the wilderness. As 
he approaches, the air feels cooler and more salu- 
brious, the song of numerous birds delights his ear, 
the herbage assumes a more luxuriant appearance, 
the flowers become larger and brighter, and a grate- 
ful fragrance is diffused around. These objects 
contribute to refresh his mind, as much as the sight 
of the waters of some clear spring, gliding among 
the undergrowth, seems already to aUay his thirst. 
Over head festoons of innumerable vines, jessamines, 
and bignonias, link each tree with those around it, 
their slender stems being interlaced as if in mutual 
affection. No sooner, in the shade of these beauti- 
ful woods, has the traveller finished his mid-day 
repast, than he perceives small parties of men light- 
ly accoutred, and each bearing an axe, approaching 
toward his resting place. They exchange the nsnid 
civilities, and immediately commence their labours, 
for they too have just finished their ipeal. 

I think I see them proceeding to their work. 
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Here two have stAtiotie^x\v^^' J^^^'^^s on the opposite 
wdes of the trunk of a uo\i\e ^^ vi^nerable live-oak. 
Their keen-edged and v? eWxe^^pered axes seem to 
make no impression on it, so ^mall are the chips 
that drop at each blow aionnd the mossy and wide- 
spreading roots. There, one is asq^nding the stem 
of another, pf which, in its fall, the arms have stuck 
among the tangled tops of the neighbouring trees. 
See how cautiously he proceeds, barefooted, and 
with a handkerchief round his head. Now he has 
climbed to the height of about forty feet from the 
ground ; he stops, and squaring Inmself with the trunk 
on which he so boldly stands, he wields with sin- 
ewy arms his trusty blade, the repeated blows of 
which, although the tree be as tough as it is large, 
will soon sever it in two. He has changed sides, 
and his back is turned to you. The trunk now re- 
mains connected by only a thin strip of wood. He 
place& his feet on the part which is lodged, and 
shakes it with all his might. Now swings the huge 
log under his leaps, now it suddenly gives way, and 
as it strikes upon the ground its echoes are repeated 
through the hummocky^nd every wild turkey within 
hearing utters his gobble of recognition. The wood- 
cutter, however, remains collected and com^sed ; 
but the next moment, he throws his axe to the 
ground, and, assisted by the nearest grape-vine slides 
down and reaches the earth in an instant. 

Several men approach and examine the prostrate 
trunk. They cut at both its extremities, and sound 
the whole of its bark, to enable them to judge if the 
tree has been attacked by the white-rot. If such 
has unfortunately been the case, there, for a century 
or more, tkis huge log will remain until it gradually 
crumbles ; but if not, and if it is free of injury or 
^* wind-shakes," while there is no appearance of the 
sap having already ascended, and its pores are alto- 
gedier sound, they proceed to take its measurement. 
Its shape ascertained, and the timber that is fit. for 
use laid out by the aid of models, which, like frag- 
ments of the skeletoa of a ship, show the forms and 
sizes required, the hewers commence their labours: 
Thus, reader, perhaps every known hummQck in 
the Fioridas is annusdly attacked, and so often does 
it happen that the white-rot or some other disease 
has deteriorated the quality of the timber, thai the 
woods may be seen strewn with trunks that have 
been found worthless, so that every year these valu- 
able oaks are becoming scarcer. The destructicm 
of the young trees of this species caused by the fall 
of the great trunks is of course immense, and as there 
are no artificial plantations of these trees in our 
country, before long a good sized live-oak will be so 
valuable that Its owner will exact an enormous price 
for it, even wliile it yet stands in the wood. In my 
opinion, formed on personal observation, live-oak 
hummocks are not quite so plentiful as they are rep- 
resented to be, and of thb, I will give you one illus- 
tration. 

On the twenty-fiflh of February, 1832, 1 happened, 
to be far up the St. John^s hver, in East Florida, in 
the company of a person employed by our govern- 
ment in protecting the live-oaks of that section of 
the country, and who received a good salary for his 
trouble. While we were proceeding along one of 
the banks of that most singular stream, my compan- 
ion pointed out some laree hummocks of dark-leaved 
trees on the oppoaite side, .which he said were en- 



tirely formed of live-oaks. I thought differentl 
and as our controversy on the subject became a Ij 
tie warm, T proposed that our^en should row us 
the place« where we might examine ^e leaves ai 
timber, and so decide the point.^ We soon lande 
but after inspecting the woods, not a single tree < 
the species did we find, although there were thoi 
sands of large " swamp-oaks." My companion ai 
knowledged his mistake^ and I continued to searc 
for^ birds. 

One dark evening ^is -I was seated on the banl 
of the same river, considering what arrangements 
should make for the night, as it began to rain in to 
rents, a man who happened to see me, came up ax 
invited me to go to ms cabin* which he said WJ 
not far off. I accej>ted his kind offer, and followc 
him to his humble dwelling. There I found h 
wife, several cluldren, and a number of men, wh 
as my host told me, were, lik6 himself, Live-Oaker 
Supper was placed on a large taUe, and on beiu 
desired to join the party, I willingly assented, doin 
my best to diminish the contents of the tin pans an 
dishes set before the company by the active an 
agreeable ^ouse-wife. We then talked of the coui 
try, its climate and productions, until a late hoii 
when we laid ourselves down on bears' skins, an 
preosed till daybreak. 

I longed to accompany these hardy wood-cutters 1 
the hummock where they were engaged in prepai 
ing live-oak timber for a man-K)f-war. Provide 
with axes and guns, we left the house to the care ( 
the wife and children, and proceeded for seven 
miles through a pine-barren, such as I have attemp 
ed to describe. One fine wild turkey was shot, an 
when we 'arrived at the shantee put up near the hun 
mock, we found another party of wood-cutters waii 
ing our arrival, before eating their breakfast, alread 
prepared by a negro man, to whom the turkey wa 
consigned to be roasted for part of that di^'s dinne: 

Our repast was an excellent one, i^id -vied with 
Kentucky breakfast : beef, fish, potatoes* and othe 
vegetables, were served u£, with coffee in^ tin cupf 
and plenty of , biscuit. !Every man seemed hungr 
and happy, and the conversation assumed the mos 
humorous character. The sun now rose above th 
trees, and all, excepting the cook, proceeded to th 
hummock j on which I had been gazing with gres 
delight, as it promised rare sport. My host, I foun 
was the chief of the party ; and although he als 
had an axe, he niade no other use of it than for stri{ 
ping here and therQ pieces of bark from certain tree 
which he considered of doubtful soundness. H 
was not only well versed in his profession, but gen 
erally intelligent, and from him I received the fol 
lowing account, which I noted at the time. 

The men who are employed in cutting the live 
oak, after having discovered a good hun^mOck, buil 
shantees of small logs, to retire to at night, and fee 
in by day. Their provisions consist of beef, porl 
potatoes, biscuit, flour, rice, and fish, together wit 
excellent whiskey. They are mostly hale, strong 
and active men, from the Eastern parts of the Unioi 
and receive excellent wages, according to their dii 
ferent abilities. Their labours are only of a fei 
montha' duration. Such hummocks as are foun 
near navigable streaMns are first chosen, and whe 
it is absolutely necessary, the timber is sometime 
hatded five or six miles to the nearest water-course 
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wjiere^ although it sinks, it can, with conq)arative 
ease, be shipped to its destination. The best time 
tor cutting the lire-oak is considered to hi from the 
first of December to the beginning of March, or while 
the eap is completely down. Ai^en the sap is flow- 
ing, Ae tree is " bloom," and more apt to be " sha- 
ken." The white-rot, which occurs so frequently 
in the live-oak, and is perceptible only by the best 
judges, consists of round spots, about an inch and a 
half in diameter, on the outside of the bark, through 
which, at that spot, tf hard stick may be driven sev- 
eral inches, and generally^ follows the heart up or 
down the trunk of the tree. So deceptive are these 
spots and trees to persons unacquainted with this 
defect, that thousands of trees are cut and afterward 
abandoned. The great number of trees of this sort 
strewn in the woods would tend to make a stranger 
believe that there is much more good oak in the 
country than there really is; and perhaps, in reality, 
not more than one fourth of the quantity usually re- 
ported, is to be procured. 

The Live-Oakers generally revisit their distant 
homes in the Middle and Eastern districts, where 
they spend the summer, returning to the Floridas at 
the approach of winter. Some, however, who have 
gone there widi their families, remain for years in 
succession ; although they suffer much from the 
climate, by which their once good constitutions are 
often greatly impaired. This was the case with the 
individual abovementioned, from whom I subsequent- 
ly received much friendly assistance in my pursuits. 

Audubon. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE SWORD-flSH. 

The name of the sword-fish has been given to 
this singular creature, from the lengthened form of 
its upper jaw, the extremity of which is prolonged 
in such a manner as to resemble a sword. In some 



parts of France it has acquired ^ ^/lame of the em 
perour, because they say it re^^ftbfos the Roman 
emperours, who are represented ^ith a sword in the 
hand. This fish is extremely l^tge and powerful, 
being from twelve to eighteen feet in length ; of its 
amazing strength the following amtcdote is sufiicient 
evidence : — 

Van Schonten, in his voyage round the world 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
states that, " a great fish or sea-monster, having a 
horn like an elephant's tooth, except being full and 
not hollow, struck the ship with such great strength, 
that it entered into three planks of the ship^ two of 
green and one of oaken wood, and into a rib, where 
it turned upward, to their great good fortune." 

In the year 1725, in refitting the British ship 
Leopard after her return from the West Indies, the 
ship^wrights found in her bottom, part of the sword 
of one of tliese fishes. From the direction in which 
the sword lay, the fish is supposed to have followed 
the ship when under sail ; it had penetrated through 
the sheathing which was an inch thic k, passed through 
three inches of plank, and beyond that, four inches 
and a half into the timber. The force requisite to 
efiec.t this, (since the vessel was proceeding in a 
direction from the fish,) must havo been excessive. 
The workmen declared it impossible, with a ham- 
mer of a quarter of a hundred weight to drive an 
iron pin, of the same form and eize, to the same 
depth, in less than eight or nine r trokes, while this 
had been efiected by only one. 

In Europe the chief resort of the sword-fish is 
the Mediterranean sea, where it i;^ found in great 
numbers ; but although not so plentiful^ it is far 
from an uncommon visiter on the IVench and Span- 
ish coasts : in the British seas it ir seldom met with. 

In America the sword-fish is by no means uncom- 
mon, on the coast of the Eastern (iiates. The taking 
of the sword-fish is said to be betier sport than that 
of the tunny. A man in the rigging of the vessel, 
or on a neighbouring rock^ give^ notice of its ap- 
proach ; it is then attacked with ^ small harpoon, 
attached to a long line. It is, in fact, merely whale 




(The Sword-fish.] 
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fishing in miniatQir . Sotae^^^es the'harpooner has 
to wait for hours tigethei before it comes in sight. 
The Sicilian fishermen, who are extremely super- 
stitious, chant a certain ditty, (supposed to be a 
Greek sentence,) ( )uvier, however, says it is ftn as- 
semblage of words belonging to no language, which 
they look upon as a charm to attract the sword-fish 
to their boat. Thi \ is the only bait they use ; and 
they pretend that it is most wonderfully efficacious, 
and obliges the fish to follow them. On the other 
handy if unfdrtunateiy it should hear them pronounce 
a single Italian word, it dives at once, and is never 
heard of again. ' Oppian speaks of a very singular 
method of taking tliese fish, l^ forming a boat so as 
to resemble the sword-fish itself for the purpose of 
deceiving them. 

There is at present in the British museum part of 
the sword of tliis fish, buried in a piece of wood 
which once formed part of a vessel ; it was broken 
from the living fish by the violence of the shock, 
and had penetrated so deeply, that but for this lucky 
accident the ship would to a certainty have sunk. 

To account for this attack on these inanimate 
masses, it is to be lomember^d that the sword-fishes 
naturally waging war with whales, and the larger 
kinds of Cetacea, may very likely mistake the hull 
of the vessel for the enormous body of one of these 
huge creatures. 

THE MENURA, Ofl LYRE-TAIL. 

The menura, or Ijnre-tail, a cut of which will be 
found attached to this article, is a very remarkable 
species of bird, a native of New Holland, found only 
in that country, and being the only one of the genus 
and even the family, as well as only a single. spe- 
cies. It belongs, in Cuvier's arrangement, to the 
dentirostral fanuly of the great order Passefes, with 
whicli it agrees in the biU being notched, and also 
in the general form of the legs and feet. But in its 
air and gait there are some resemblances to the 
poultry family, though those resemblances are rather 
slight. They consist in the prevailing teint of the 
plumage, the short and rounded wings, and the pro- 
duced feathers in the tail of the male bird. Very 
little analogy, however, can be founded upon either 
of those resemblances, and therefore the bird, aa we 
have said, stands alone. 

The characters aie : The bill broader than high 
at the base, and triangular in the section there, like 
the bills of the thrushes. Fot the greater part of its 
length* the bill is straight, but the point of the upper 
mandiUe la hooked, and furnished with a notch on 
each side. There ia a distinct ridge along the cul- 
men of the bill ; and the nostrils are placed in the 
middle of the bill, in prolonged grooves, very large, 
ovd, and partially covered with membrane, which 
is beset with feathers as in the bills of the jays. 
The feet are slender, and the tarsus twice as long 
as the middle toe. 1 lie three front toes are of equid 
length, the internal one free, but the external joined 
to the middle as far as the first articulation. The 
claws are nearly as long as the toes, convex on the 
upper sides, and htunt. The wings are heavy, 
rounded and concavu, the first five quills increasing 
regularly in length fiom the first ; and the four next 
them being equ^ in length, and the longest in the 
wing. The tail has very long feathers, and in the 
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■16 not often seen, except by tliose setden wlio re- 
side very close on tlie foiests in remote parts of the 
colony ; for though their habit appears to be that of 
feeding upon the ground only, yet they do not fre- 
quent grounds on which there are no trees, the 
shade of these appearing to be indispensable to them 
in the heat of the day, as well as during the night. 
The structure of the bill is decidedly insectivorous 
or at all events adapted for collecting worms, mol- 
tasca, and other small ground animals ; and the 
claws are adapted for scraping, though not so deci-. 
dedly as those of poultry. In fact the birds, and the 
country which they inhabit, are both so different 
from any thing else that we meet with, that they 
would require to be both carefully examined, in 
order that any just conclusion might be arrived at 
respecting the adaptation of each to the other, 
or the use of the birds in the general economy of 
nature. 



TH£ VILLAGE PRIZE. 

In one of the lovliest villages of old Virginia there 
iived in the year 175 — , an old man, whose daughter 
was declared, by universal consent, to be the lovliest 
maiden in all the country round. - The veteran, in 
his youth, had been athletic and muscular above all his 
fellows ; and his breast, where he always wore them, 
could show the adornment of three medals, received 
for his victories in gymnastick feats when a young 
man. His daughter was now eighteen, and had been 
sought in marriage by many suitors. One brought 
wealth — another a fine person — another this, and 
another that. But they were all refused by the bid 
man, who became at last a by- word for his obstinacy 
among the young men of the village and neighbour- 
hood. 

At length the nineteenth birthday of Annette, his 
charming daughter, who was as amiable and modest 
as she was beautiful, arrived. The morning of that 
day, her father invited all the youth of the country 
to a hay-making frolicki Seventeen handsome and 
industrious young men assembled. They came not 
only to make hay, but also to make love to the fair 
Annette. In three hours they had filled the father's 
bams with the newly dried grass, and their own 
hearts with love. Annette, by her father's command, 
had brought the malt liquor of her own brewing, 
which she presented to each enamoured swain with 
her own fair hands. 

" Now, my boys," said the old keeper of the jewel 
they all coveted, as leaning on their pitchforks they 
assembled round the door in the cool of the evenings 
" Now my lads, you have nearly all of you made pro- 
posals for my Annette. Now, you see, I don't care 
anything about money or talents, book laming nor 
soldier laming — I can do as well by my gal as any 
man in the country. — But I want her to marry a man 
of my own grit. Now, you know, or ought to know, 
when I was a younster I could beat anything in all 
Virginny in the the way o' leaping. I got my old 
woman by beating the smartest man on the Eastern 
* Shore, and I have took the oath and sworn it, that 
no man shall marry my daughter without jumping for 
it. You understand me, boys. There's the green, 
and here's Annette,** he added, taking his daughter. 

Vol V- la 
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Carroll. He otiglit to beat this ;* and crery one 
'appeared, as they called to mind the mutual love of 
the last competitor and the sweet Annette, as if they 
heartily wished his success. 

Henry stepped to his post with a firm tread. His 
eye glanced with confidence around upon the villagers 
and rested, before he bounded forward, upon the face 
of Annette, as if to catch therefrom that spirit and 
assurance which the occasion called for. Returning 
the encouraging glance with which she met his own, 
with a proud smile upon his lip, he bounded forward. 

" Twenty-one feet and a half!" shouted the multi- 
tude, repeating the announcement of one of the 
judges, ** twenty-one feet and a half. Harry Carroll 
forever. Annette and Harry." Hands, caps, and 
handkerchiefs waved over the heads of the specta- 
tors, and the eyes of the delighted Annette sparkled 
with joy. 

When Henry Carroll moved to this station to strive 
for the prize, a tall, gentlemanly young man, in a 
military undress frock coat, who had rode up to the 
inn, dismounted and joined the spectators, unperceiv- 
ed, while the contest was going on, stepped suddenly 
forward, and with a knowing eye measured deliber- 
ately the space accomplished by the last leaper. He 
was a stranger in the village. His handsome face 
and easy address attracted the eyes of the village 
maidens, and his manly and sinewy frame, in which 
symmetry and strength were happily united, called 
forth the admiration of the young men. 

" Mayhap, sir stranger, you think you can beat 
that," said one of the bystanders, remarking the man- 
ner in which the eye of the stranger scanned the 
arena. "If you can leap beyond Harry Carroll, 
you'll beat the best man in the colonies." The truth 
of this observation was assented to by a general 
murmur. 

" Is it for mere amusement you are pursuing this 
pastime ?" inquired the youthful stranger, or is there 
a prize for the winner ?" 

" Annette, the loveliest and wealthiest of our vil- 
lage maidens, is to be the reward of the victor," cried 
one of the judges. 

" Are the lists open to all ?" 

** All, young sir ?" replied the father of Annette, 
with interest, his youthful ardour rising as he siurvey- 
eii ihe proportions of the straight limbed young stran- 
ger. " She is the bride of him who outleaps Henry 
Carroll. If you will try you are free to do so. But 
let me tell you, Harry Carroll has no wife in Virginia. 
Here is my daughter, sir, look at her and make your 
trial." The officer glan*ced upon the trembling 
maiden about to be offered on the altar of her father's 
unconquerable monomania with an admiring eye. 
The poor girl looked at Harry, who stood near with 
a troubled brow and angry eye, and then cast upon 
the new competitor an imploring glance. 

Placing his coat in the hands of one of the judges, 
he drew a sash he wore beneath it tighter around his 
waist, and taking the appointed stand, made, appar- 
ently without effort, the bound that \ya8 to decide the 
happiness or misery of Henry and Annette. 

" Twenty- two feet and an inch !" shouted the judge. 
— ^The announcement was repeated with surprise by 
the spectators, who crowded around the victor, filling 
the air with congratulations, not unmingled, however, 
with loud murmurs from those who were more liearly 
interested in the happiness of the lovers. 



Tfie dd man approached, and grasping his hand 
exultingly, called him his son, and said he fell prouder 
of him than if he were a prince. Physical activity 
and strength were the old leaper'S true patents of 
nobility. 

Resuming his coat, the victor sought with his eye 
the fair prize he had, although nameless and unknown, 
so fairly won. She leaned upon her father's arm, 
pale and distressed. 

Her lover stood aloof, gloomy and mortified, admir- 
ing the superiority of the stranger in an exercise in 
which he prided himself as unrivalled, while he hated 
him for his success. 

" Annette, my pretty prize," said the victor, taking 
her passive hand — *' I have won you fairly." An- 
nette's cheek became paler than marble ; she trem- 
bled like an aspen leaf, and clung closer to her 
father, while the drooping eye sought the form of her 
lover. His brow grew dark at the stranger's lan- 
guage. 

" I have won you, my pretty flower, to n>ake you 
a bride ! — tremble not so violently — I mean not my- 
self however proud I might be," he added with gal- 
lantry, " to wear so fair a gem next my heart. Per- 
haps," and he cast his eyes round inquiringly, while 
the current of life leaped joyfully to her brow, and a 
murmur of surprise ran through the crowd — " perhaps 
there is some favoured youth among the competitors, 
who has a higher claim to this jewel. — Young sir," 
he continued, turning to the surprised Henry, ** me- 
thinks you were victor in the list before me— -I strove 
not for the maiden, though one could not well strive 
for a fairer — ^but from love for the manly sport in 
which I saw you engaged. You are the victor, and 
as such, with the permission of this worthy assembly, 
receive from my hand the prize ycu have so well and 
so honourably won." 

The youth sprang forward and grasped his hand 
with gratitude, and the next moment Annette was 
weeping from pure joy upon his shoulders. The 
welkin rung with the acclamations of the delighted vil- 
lagers, and amid the temporary excitement produced 
by this act, the stranger withdrew from the crowd, 
mounted his horse, and spurred at a brisk trot through 
the village. 

That night, Henry and Annette were married, and 
the health of the mysterious and noble-hearted stran- 
ger, was drunk in overflowing bumpers of rustic bev- 
erage. 

In process of time, there were born unto the mar- 
ried pair sons and daughters, and Harry Carroll had 
become Colonel Henry Carroll of the revolutionary 
army. 

One evening, having just returned home after a 
hard campaign, he was sitting with his family on the 
gallery of his handsome country-house, when an ad- 
vance courier rode up and announced the approach 
of General Washington and suite, informing that he 
should crave his hospitality for the night. . The 
necessary directions were given in reference to the 
household preparations, and Colonel Carroll, ordering 
his hors^, rode forward to meet and escort to his 
house the distinguished- guest, whom he had never 
yet seen, although serving in the same widely extend- 
ed army. 

That evening, at the table, Annette, now become 
the dignified, matronly, and still handsome Mis. Car- 
rolly could not keep her eyes from the face of lusr 
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illnstrioiis visitor. Every moment or two she would 
steal a glance at bis commanding features, and half- 
doubtingly, half-assaredly, shake her head an^ look 
again, to be still more puzzled. Her absence of mind 
and embarrassment at length became evident to her 
husband, who inquired afleclionately if she were ill ? 

" J suspect, colonel," said the general, who had 
been some time, with a quiet, meaning smile, observ- 
ing the lady's curious and puzzled survey of his fea- 
tures — " that Mrs. Carroll thinks she recognizes in 
me aa old acquaintance." And he smiled with a 
mysterious air, as he gazed upon both alternately. 

The colonel stared, and a faint memory of the past 
seemed to be revived as he gazed, while the lady 
rose impulsively from her chair, and beading eagerly 
forward over the tea-urn, with clasped hands and an 
eye of intense, eager, inquiry, fixed full upon him, 
atood for a moment with her lips parted as if she would 



• Pardon me, my dear madam — ^pardon me colonel 
—I must put an end to this scene. I have become, 
by dint of camp-fare ^nd hard usage, too unwieldly 
to leap again twenty-two feet one inch, even for so 
fair a bride as one I wot of." 

The recognition, with the surprise, delight and 
happiness that followed, are left to the imagination 
of the reader. 

•General Washington was indeed the handsome 
yottng *'leaper," whose mysterious appearance and 
disappearance in the native village of the lovers, is 
aiill traditionary — and whose claim to a substantial 
body of bona fide flesh and blood, was stoutly con* 
tested by the village story-tellers, until the happy 
DENOUEMENT which took place at the hospitable 
mansion of Colonel Carroll. 



. ARCHITECTURE. 

The Ionic Order, The account of this order, which 
is given by Vitruvius, informs us, that in a general 
assembly of the Grecian states, thirteen colonies were 
sent over into Asia, by the Athenians ; the expedition 
being led by Ion, whom the Delphic oracle which di- 
rected the emigration had acknowledged for the off- 
spring of Apollo. They settled on the borders of 
Caria, and built several cities of great fame of which 
were Ephesus, Miletus, Samos, and Colophon, to 
which Smyrna was afterwards added : and after the 
expulsion of the original inhabitants, these colonies 
Were denominated Ionian, from the name of their 
chief. " In this country," continues he, " allotting 
different sites to sacred purposes, they erected tem- 
ples, the first of which was dedicated to Apollo 
Panionius. It resembled that which they had seen 
in Achaia, and, from the species having been first 
used in the cities of Doria, they gave it the name of 
Doric. As they wished to erect this temple with 
columns, and were not acquainted with their propor- 
tions, nor the mode in which they should be adjusted, 
so as to be both adapted to the reception of the 
superincumbent weight, and to have a beautiful effect, 
they, measured a man's height by the length of the 
foot, which they found td be a sixth part thereof, and 
thence deduced the proportion of their columns. Thus 
the Doric order borrowed its proportion, strength, and 
beauty from the human figure. On similar principlee 
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cult to give the preference to either. We shall there- 
fore describe' both. The temple on the Illyssus is the 
plainer of the two : its volute consists of a single 
spiral with a deep channel between, and is separated 
from the shaft by the sculptured echinus. The archi- 
trave is not broken into fasciae, as in most other spe- 
cimens. The cornice consists simply of a square 
member, with an echinus and fillet surmounted by 
the cymatium : the bed-mouldings in the elevation 
are completely concealed. The base is composed of 
two tori, the upper of which is channelled horizon- 
tally, and surmounted by a bead, inclosing a very 
flat scotia, the upper fillet of which projects as far 
as the extremity of the torus. The flutes are semi- 
elliptic. 

The following are the mea- 
sures of this order, of which 
specimens are shown in the 
engraving. The column, in- 
cluding base and capital, six- 
teen modules, fourteeen mi- 
nutes and one-fifth ; the base, 
twenty-nine minutes and four- 
fifths; the capital (to bottom 
of volute), forty minutes. The 
architrave, fifty-five minutes 
and two-fifths; the frieze, 
forty-nine minutes ; the cor- 
nice, thirty minutes and one- 
fifth. Width of tlie capital, 
three modules, three minutes ; 
upper diameter of column fifty- 
one minutes. Intercolumnia- 
tion from centre to centre of 
column six modules, five min- 
utes and two-fifths. 

The specimens furnished in the temple of Minerva 
Polias are next to be considered.^ This example is 
much richer, yet no less elegant than the other : the 
volute instead of a single spiral, is formed by three : 
tlie sculptured echinus beneath is surmounted by a 
guilloched moulding, and separated from the shaft 
by a neck adorned with honey-suckles. The base is 
very similar to that of the tem(de on the Ilyssus, ex- 
cept that its beauty is increased by the diminution 
of its height, the scotia is deeper, and the upper torus 
is guilloched. The architrave consists of three fasciae, 
and the cornice is similar to that of the Illyssus tem- 
ple, except that the echinus and bed-moulding are 
sculptured, and the astragal of the latter is seen in 
the elevation beneath the corona. 

The column, including base and capital, is eigliteen 
modules, seven nnnutes and one-tenth in height ; the 
base, twenty-four minutes ; and capital, forty-two. 
The architrave, forty-five minutes and one-fourth ; 
the frieze forty-seven minutes and four-fifths ; and 
cornice (to the fillet of the echinus, which is the 
greatest actual height of the entablature, the cynia- 
tum being a restoration,) twenty minuses and two- 
fifths. The width of the capital, three modules, 
three minutes. Upper diameter of column, forty- 
ninef minutes and a half. Intercolumniation (from 
centre to centre), nine modules. Both these orders 
'^ destitute of insulated plinths, 
laving thus given our readers an idea of the finest 
eek specimens of this order, we must now proceed 
the Roman and Italian version of it. It is the 
' ^uliarity of this order, that its front and side faces 




are dissimtilar. To obviate this inconvenience, the 
Greeks twisted the extreme volutes of a portico so as 
to make the two faces alike. But Scamozzi, a fa- 
mous Italian architect, designed a capital in which 
the volutes proceeded angularly from the shaft, thus 
presenting the same front every way ; and the capital 
so executed has been generally attributed to the sup- 
posed inventor. Sir William Chambers, however, is 
of opinion that Michael Angelo was the author of 
one of this description, in the Vatican at Rome. 
This capital is commonly known as the modern 
Ionic, but has not been often executed in large works. 
The freize of this order has been, by many archi- 
tects, and Palladio among the number, pulvinaled, or 
rounded in its contour, and smaller than the archi- 
trave, as though it were pressed down and bent by 
the Superincumbent weight ; but the ill eflfect of this 
has been so generally perceived, that it is rarely to 
be seen in late works. The cornice is distinguished 
from the Greek by its variety of mouldings, among 
which the most remarkable is a square member in 
in the bead-mouldings, cut into small divisions, some- 
what resembling teeth, whence they are called dentils 
In other points of variation between the Grecian and 
Roman architecture there may be a difiference of 
opinion ; but with respect to the Ionic ea]Ntal, we 
conceive this to be impossible. Whoever comparer 
■the meager, petty form of the capital of the temple of 
Concord, with that of the Erectheion, must instantly, 
whatever be his former prejudices, perceive the 
; amazing difleVence, and unhesitatingly acknowledge 
the vast superiority of the latter. The poverty of the 
solitary revolving fillet, the flat, insipid lines, and 
the enormous projection of the clu^nsy echinus, com- 
bine to render this the very worst feature in all the 
Italian orders. The base commonly used is the Attic, 
though Vitruvius has appropriated one to this order, 
resembling the Corinthian without its lower torus. 

The following are the measures of the order from 
Sir William Chambers : The base, one module : the 
shaft, sixteen modules nine minutes; and capital, 
twenty-one minutes. The architrave, forty minutes 
and a half; the frieze, the same; and cornice, fifty-* 
four minutes. Width of capital, two modules, twenty-* 
six minutes. Upper diameter ofcolumn fifty minutes. 

" As the Doric order," says Sir William Chambers, 
*' is particularly affected in churches or temples de-^ 
dicated to male saints, so the Ionic is principally 
used in such as are consecrated to females of the 
matronal state. It is likewise employed in courts of 
justice, in libraries, colleges, seminaries, and other 
structures having relation to arts or letters ; in pri- 
vate houses, and in palaces ; to adorn the women's 
apartments, and says Le Clerc, in all places dedica- 
ted to pieace and tranquility. The ancients employed 
it in temples sacred to Juno, to Bacchirs, to Diana,, 
.and other deities whose characters held a medium 
between the severe and tihe eflfeminate." 
(To be continued.X 



The greatest flood has the soonest ebb ; the most 
violent tensest the most sudden calm ; the hottest 
love the coldest end ; and from the deepest desire 
oftentimes ensues the deadliest hate. A wise man 
had rather be envied for providence, than pitied for 
prodigality. Revenge barketh only at the stars, and 
spite spurns at that she cannot reach. • 
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POPULAR MEDICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

AIR, LIGHT, CLEANLINESS, CLOTHING. 

A function or process, in its nature resembling what 
we call respiralioi\ or breathing, is performed by all 
living beings. Even plants breathe, and their leaves 
are the organs by which their respiration is perform- 
ed. Polypi, of which you have an example in the 
gelly fish, and zoophiles, of which you may take 
sponge for an example, which constitute the lowest 
links in the chain of animals, perform this function by 
the whole of their exposed surfaces ; but in all ani- 
mals higher than these, there is a special apparatus 
for this purpose. In those which live in the water 
we find various modifications of gills. Thus, in the 
lobster and crab, which belong to a class of animals 
called Crustacea, you know there are spongy bodies 
called by some persons dead men^sjlesh. The oyster, 
which belongs to another class of animals, called 
molusca ; breatnes by means of that part which re- 
sembles a fringe, and is called the beard ; while in 
the true fish, such as the herring and the shark, 
we find for the same purpose those parts which are 
generally known by the name of gills ; but even in 
Siese there is some variety. On the other hand, those 
animals which either live in air, or at least breathe 
it, are provided with lungs, or with organs bearing 
some resemblance to them. The snail, which I men- 
tion as a specimen of the soil animals, or molusca 
/iving in air, has a kind of lung. The caterpillar, and 
the animals allied to it, of the insect class, are furnished 
with two tubes, one oh each side of the body, for 
the reception of air, which finds its way iiito and out 
of them by two corresponding rows of small pipes or 
pores called stigmata. Frogs, turtles, serpents, and 
other reptiles, haVe regular lungs but of a coarse tex- 
ture ; birds breathe by means of lungs of a fine texture, 
which have as accessories various large cavities 
which receive air from the lungs. 

Man, as you know, and those animals which be- 
long to the same class with him, breathe by means 
of very perfect lungs, which occupy a considerable 
part of the trunk. The air enters them by the wind- 
pipe ; this divides, and its branches again and again 
divide and sub-divide, till its small and delicate 
branches have conveyed the air into the soft and 
spongy structure of the lung, in which it is brought 
into intimate contact with the organ. In man, and 
in those aniibals which resemble him in their mode 
of breathing, the process of respiration is partly 
mechanical and partly chymical. 

The mechanical part consists in the admission 6f 
air by the expansion of the cavity, which is brought 
about by the raising of the ribs, and the descent of the 
diaphragm or midriff, and in the expulsion of the air 
when the capacity of the chest is diminished by the 
falling of the ribs and the raising of the diaphragm. 
In its passage between the mouth and lungs, the 
air may be stopped at a narrow part, a little behind the 
tongue, called the rima glottidis. This may happen 
at our own will, or at times by serious or even fatal 
accident. The air, as it is put in motion in the lungs, 
by the act of taking in and sending out breath, pro- 
duces a sound which may be heard through the ribs, 
and which differs in the healthy and the diseased states 
of the lung. On this fact is founded ^e use of the 



cylinder or stethoscope, an instrument of great advan* 
tage in the investigation of the diseases of the chest 

The chymical part of the process consists chieflj 
in the loss of oxygen gas, and the formation of car- 
bonic acid gas: the one is generally equal to the 
other. There is, however, some difference in this 
respect between summer and winter. Sometimes 
there is not merely a loss of a part of the oxygen ir 
the respired air : the quantity of the azote, the othei 
component part of the atmosphere, may likewise be 
altered ; this seems to depend on the season of the 
year, and on the state of the animal, and particularly 
on the situation in which it had been placed pre« 
viously to the examination. The number of re spii-i 
tions per minute varies in diflferent persons, anc 
also in the same person at diflferent times. The 
mean may be stated at twenty. About one-eigLil: 
of the air in the chest is changed in each ordiiiprj 
act of respiration and inspiration, and on an averag't: 
666^ cubick feet of air are breathed in twenty-fouj 
hours. 

The general conviction of the close connexion 
between breathing and life is shown by the expres- 
sions " breath of life," " breathing one*s last," " ex- 
piring," and the like. The absolute necessity for th€ 
constant performance of the changes effected by res- 
piration,, is fully demonstrated by experiments on ani- 
mals which perform the function in water, as well as 
onthose which breathe air. Thus fish die in limited 
quantities of water, if contact with air be prevent^ 
and the efiTect will be more striking if the'kir contained 
in water have been expelled by boiling. 

We need not, then, be surprised at the serious anc 
not unfrequenlly fatal consequences of those circum- 
stances which interfere with respiration. I shaL 
notice these under diflferent heads. 

1. Man or anyother animal may die from having 
only a limited quantity of air, which he contaminates 
himself, and renders unfit for the purposes of life : as 
when a small animal is placed under a receiver, oi 
when human beings have been confined in air-tighi 
chambers, cases of vtrhichkind have occurred in mines 
on the irruption of water. As our rooms are not air- 
tight, it is rare for immediately fatal effects to pro 
ceed from the contamination of the air in them bj 
means of the continued respiration of the same por- 
tion, yet instances have occurred of person-s perishin| 
from close crowding in a confined apartment, of whicl 
few instances are more fatal or striking than the case 
of the Englishmen confined in the Black-Hole at Cal 
cutta. This was in 1775, when the Indian Nabob 
Sorajah Dowla, consigned 146 prisones to the dun 
geon so named. 

*' It was about eight o'clock when these nnhapp] 
persons, exhausted by continual action and fatigue 
were crammed together into a dungeon about eighteei 
feet square, in a close sultry night, in Bengal, shut \x\ 
to the east and south, the only quarters whence the 
air eould reach them, by dead walls, and by a wal 
and door to the north ; open only to the west by twc 
windows strongly barred with iron, from which the^ 
could receive scarce any circulation of fresh air. 

" They had been but a few minutes confined be 
fore every one fell into a perspiration so profuse, iha 
no idea can be formed of it. This brought on a ra- 
ging thirst, which increased in proportion as the bod) 
was drained of its moistiure. Various expedient: 
were thought of to give more room and air. E\\ r) 
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man was stripped, and every hat put in motion They 
several times sat down on their hams, but at each 
time several of the poor creatures fell^ and were in- 
stantly suffocated or trodden to death. 

" Before nine o'clock every man's thirst grew in- 
tolerable, and respiration (tifficult. Efforts were 
again made to force the door, but still in vain. Many 
insults were used to provoke the guards to fire upon 
the prisoners, who grew outrageous, and many of 
them deliriouj. * Water, water, !' became the gen- 
eral cry. Some water was brought, but these sup- 
plies, like sprinkling water on fire, only served to 
raise and feed the flames. The confusion became 
general and horrid from the cries and ravings for 
water, and some were trampled to death. This 
scene of misery proved entertainment to the brutal 
wretches without, who supplied them with water that 
they might have the satisfaction of seeing them fight 
for it, and held up lights to the bars that they might lose 
no part of the inhuman diversion. 

" Before eleven o'clock most of the gentlemen 
were dead, and one third of the whole. 'Thirst grew 
intolerable ; but Mr. Holwell kept his mouth moist 
by sucking the perspiration out of his shirt-sleeves, 
and catching the drops as they fell like heavy rain 
from his head and face. By half an hour after eleven 
most of the living were in an outrageous delirium. 
They found that water heightened their uneasiness, 
and * Air, air !' was the general cry. Every insult 
that could be devised agiinst the guard ; all the op- 
probrious names that ihe viceroy and his officers 
could be loaded with, were repeated to provoke the 
guard to fire upon them. Every man had eager hopes 
of meeting the first shot. Then a general prayer 
to heaven to hasten the approach of thQ flames to the 
right and left of them, and put a period to their misery. 
Some expired on others ; while a steam arose, as well 
from the living as the dead, which was very offensive. 

" About two o'clock in the morning they crowded 

so much to the windows, that many died standing, 

unable to fall by the throng and equal pressure round. 

Vhen the day broke, the stench arising from the dead 

ties was insufferable. 

** At that juncture, the soubah, who had received 
m account of the havock death had made among 
them, sent .one of his office]^ to inquire if the chief 
survived. Mr. Holwell was shown to him ; and it 
was near six when an order caaie for their release. 

*' Thus they had remained in this infernal prison 
from eight at night until six in the morning, when the 
poor remains of one hundred and forty-six souls, being 
only twenty-three, came out alive, but most of them 
ia a high putrid fever." 

In large assemblies, collected in disproportionate!/ 
small or ill-contrived rooms, a slighter degree of the 
same, inconvenience is felt, and the accumulation of 
heat adds to the evil. The lights if there be any pres- 
ent, burn dimly — the robust are oppressed, and those 
less able to bear the altered state of the air, faint. 

From the extent to which the air of an apartment 
may be changed, through very small crevices, it seldom 
happens that the diminution of oxygen, or the excess 
of carbonic acid, produced by the respiration of human 
beings, is sufficient to lead to any very serious con- 
tamination of the air. 

Less degrees of it escape attention, yet the constant, 
or frequentlyrrepeated application t)f the cai^, can- 
not fail to produce injurious effects. Nor can I doubt 



that the unhealthy appearance of the poor, who hap- 
pen to have large families, crowded into small and 
ill-contrived chambers, and more especially th(f sickly 
state of their children, in part originfiie in its agency. 
The means of preventing or remedying the evils 
to which 1 have alluded, must naturally present them- 
selves, on the consideration of the causes giving rise 
to them ; and you will, perhaps, say that I might as 
well spare you the trouble of listening to a relation 
of deficiencies produced by the severe and resistless 
force of poverty, rather than proceeding from igno- 
rance or negligence. Personal observation, how- 
ever, has convinced me that, in this, as in many 
other instances, evils are allowed to pass unheeded, 
or are tamely submitted to, not because they are con- 
cealed, or trifling, but, on the contrary, because their 
general and frequent occurrence, has rendered them 
familiar. Thus a room is sometimes rendered insuf- 
ferably close, in consequence of a window, which 
ought to let in air as well as light, not being so con- 
structed as to allow of its being opened, although the 
occupier, with a little p3.ins and ingenuity, might 
make it do so, by giving a small portion of time to it, 
before or after work, supposing that he niay not have 
the means to get it done by another. Sometimes a 
window, which might be opened, is kept close to 
avoid the draught, although a little management might 
protect the. inmates from this inconvenience. Some- 
times a chimney, which is scarcely less useful as a 
ventilator, than as a part of the fire-place, is either 
blocked up or wholly wanting. These are defects, 
for wluch the greatest poverty can hardly be urged 
in defence, and those who let apartments to the poor, 
and more especially those who contrive or construct 
dwellings for their reception,* should be careful to 
observe and avoid them. 



POETRY. 

THE SEA CAPTAIN— Bbainabd. 

Solemn he paoisd upoa that schooner's deck, 

And muttered of his hardships : — " I have been 

Where the wild will of Mississippi's tide 

Has dashed me on the sawyer ; 1 hare sailed. 

In the thick night, along the wave-washed edge 

Of ice in acres, by the pitiless ooitst 

Of Labrador ; and I have scraped my keel 

O'er coral rocks in Madasascarseas : 

And often, in my cold and midnight watch, 

Have heard the warning voice of the lee shore 

Spesikins in breakers ! Ay, and I have seen 

The whale and sword-fish fight beneath my bows 

And, when .•lisy made the deep boil like a pot, 

Have swung into iu vortex ; and I know 

To cord my vessel with a sailor's skill. 

And brave such dangers with a sailor's heart : — 

But never yet, upon the stormy wave. 

Or where the river mixes with the main, 

Or in the chafing anchorage of the bay, 

In all my rough experience of harm, 

Met I — a Metliodist meeting-house \* 

Cat-head, or beam, or davit has it none 

Starboard nor larboard, gunwale, stem nor stem ! 

It comes in such a *' questitHiahle shape/' 

I cannot even ^peaA: it. Upjib,. Josev, 

And make for llridgeport ! There, where Stratford Poun^ 

Long Beach, Fairweather Island and the buoy, 

Are safe from such encounters, we'll prot9$ti 

And Yankee legends long shall tell the tale, 

That once a Charleston schooner was beset. 

Riding at anchor, by a ineeting-house ! 



• The Brid{report paper of March, 1823, said: "Arrived, Bchooner 
Fune, from Charleston, via. New London. While at snchor in that h«r- 
hour. duriQS the rain storm o.n Thurt^Jay evening last, the Fame wm 
run foul of by ih6 wreclrof the Methodist meeting-house from Norwieli, 
which was carried away In the lato freshet." 
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C0SC5ftOl,pGY. 

Shells are abundandy distributed over every part 
of tlie globe, from the polar regions to the torrid and 
inter-tropical zones, increasing in number, size and 
colour, as they recede from the one and approximate 
the other, a fact equally to be observed in the other 
works of creation. Heat and light, as we shall here- 
ofter explain, possess such a prodigious influence on 
these productions, that the most beautiful, whether 
marine or terrestrial, are those inhabiting tropical 
climates. It may be said that no part of the world 
is divested of shells, either terrestrial marine, or 
fluviatile, and the number of their species is always 
proportioned to the extent of their peculiar location 
or habitat ; we may also ascertain that nearly all the 
families exist in the different zones of the globe, 
though the genera and species of some are far more 
numerous in one zone than in the other. To attempt 
a detailed account of the geographical localities of 
the different genera, would not only be extremely 
difficult, if not totally impracticable, but would occupy 
a larger space than can. conveniently be allotted to 
the subject in a work like the present one. 

We will, nevertheless, point out a few leading 
facts with regard to the habitat of shells, which will 
serve as a general illustration of the localities of their 
congeners. In the high northern latitudes shells are 
not numerous, and the species most usually found 
are of the genera Terebratula^ Mya, Pandora^ and 
some of the Salens ; they are not, however, equally 
abundant in all the northern seas. The OstreOj 
AviculOi Orbiculoj Crania^ TerebratuUiy Haliotis, 
Fecten, Patella, Area, Lima, Mactra, Pholas, Balanus, 
Cardvum, Teredo, and Helix, are everywhere found in 
greater or smaller numbers, as the degree of latitude 
varies ; the Clavagella, AspergiUum, and Fistulana, 
appear confined to the equatorial zones ; the Vulsella, 
Pemu, Chatna, Crenatula, Trigonia, and some of the 
Cardia, inhabit the southern zones ; the Harpa, 
Terebra, Cassis, Plcuroloma, Mactra, Strombus, 
Conus, Oliva, Ovula, Cyprcsa, &c., principally in- 
habit the inter-tropical regions ; the Tridacna has not 
yet been met with anywhere than in the Indian 
archipelago : the Argonauta, Nautilus, and Spirula, 
mostly dwell in the torrid zone. With respect to 
terrestrial species of shells, it may be observed gen- 
erally, that they are more numerous — higher coloured, 
and of a larger growth, in the southern and eastern 
regions, than in the northern and inter-tropical. 
Our Helix nemoralis, field snaiU is, however, a re- 
markable exception, as its colours vie with those of 
its congeners in any other country, and in point of 
size, some species of European Helix exceed those 
of the warmer latitudes ; the Testacella may be said 
to live almost underground ; and hot springs, and the 
bituminous wa^ rs of the Dead Sea, are not without 
testaceous inb itants. Extremely interesting con- 
clusions will, fco jner or later, be drawn as the science 
of malacology becomes better understood ; respect- 
ing the diminution of species, the limits of their varia- 
tions, and to what extent the individuals are modified 
by local circumstances in the places they inhabit. 
Many shells are of a very large size, while others 
are invisible to the eye. In the formation and 
arraogement of collections of shells, merely as objects 
of natiind bean^, they et4» to no poition of nature's 



productions ; and, unlike oveiy other jbranch, thc^ 
possess this immense superiority, that with a verj 
moderate degree of care, they may be preserved com 
paratively uninjured for centuries, losing nothing, oi 
their substance, and but little of their colour. 

It being demonstrable that shells are formed oi 
the model or naked body of the animal construct 
ing them, every portion or inequality of surface these 
bodies present must necessarily cause either depres- 
^sions or protuberances on the exteriour of their shelh 
corresponding with them ; whereas, in the simpU 
snail, these do not exist, or in other shells which hav< 
only little elevated knobs, or regular grooves, bands 
&c., we easily may conceive how the surface of the 
shell corresponds with the exteriour of the animal's 
body ; and when we examine shells constructed like 
the Scalaria pretiosa (Wentletrap), or the Harpc 
(Harp), and others of a similar character, we observe 
the covering of an animal whose periodical increase 
is distinctly marked by the lip or termination of each 
addition to its original size. This forms what may, 
for the sake of description, be termed ribs, when 
placed longitudinally from the apex to the base, as in 
the Harpa, or rings, as in the Scalaria ; and here we 
only want the opportunity of ascertaining the time 
occupied in constructing each of these additional por- 
tions, to determine the age of the shell. This remark 
also applies both to bivalve and univalve shells. But 
when we examine a shell set with spines, or foliated 
processes, we for a moment hesitate to believe that 
such was formed in the animaPs body ; and here 
the exercise of common sense is necessary to explain, 
in the absence of the animal, that which appears in 
consistent with the theory laid down ; our reasoning 
faculties are called into action, and we observe, that 
in the early stage of growth, naany species of shells 
differ widely from Uieir mature formation, many 
instances of which may be named in the genera 
Strartkbus, Pteroceras, Ranella, Cypraa, &c., not to 
mention numerous bivalve shells whose valves are 
variously provided with spines arched scales, <&c. 
When such are met with, it is obvious that their 
formation has been caused by the necessity the ani- 
mal feels of having certain corresponding organs 
protected, either wholly or partially. In the first 
period of growth, these organs, not having reached 
the full term of their development, the shelly matter 
extended no further than was required, for nature, 
in her operations, never squanders the materials she 
employs to carry them into effect ; she always adopts 
the shortest way of going to work, having no ulteriour 
object to guide her course than necessity ; but that 
hard taskmaster never drives her from an uniform 
progress. Combined with the strictest economy 
both of time and matter, everything in creation hastens 
on, by regul^ stages, to its utmost state of perfection 
or maturity — ^there stops — ever after sinking into 
gradual decay. The purposes of its animal existence 
daily become more feeble, till they are altogethei 
elctinguished by death. Thus, in the genera we have 
just named, the. claws, spiny processes, or terminal 
bands, could not have been formed from a calcareous 
deposit on the body of the animal, properly so called ; 
but we can easily account for their formation, par- 
ticularly if we have the advantage of examining 
the young and the adult shell at the same time. In 
the Pteroceras, for example, the young shell in- 
stead of the elongi^ted points,, has opep» waved pjor 
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longations, which, as the organs they then covered 
increase in length, become lengthened, and finally 
closed altogether, as the animal, after attaining its 
maturity, finds it no longer necessary to go on build- 
ing, but then retreats into its dwelling,'^ and the very 
organs most serviceable to complete it not being any 
longer in constant action cease to grow, and, on the 
contrary, diminish in size, and very frequently dis- 
appear altogether. In other genera, the jifurcar, &c., 
we see regularly-formed sets of spines, or foliations, 
at given intervals, round the spiral form of the shell. 
Each of these, it is quite clear, formed previous ter- 
minations^, and became successively closed as the 
increased size of the animal required more room. 

These additions go on with the greatest regularity, 
and correspond accurately in all the species, with 
the exception of some few, which may be considered 
sports of nature, and not generic distinctions. By 
counting these periodical additions, we come to the 
same conclusion regarding their age as with the 
Wentletrap. We can indeed say that such a shell is 
not an adult one, by counting the number of varices 
but it has not yet been determined what period of 
time is necessary to complete the standard measure. 
Helices^ and their congeners, never form atbickened 
lip until their full growth is attained. Double-lipped 
shells have been described, but they are extremely 
rare. We shall point out the mode adopted by nature 
in forming the snail shell, in which it will be seen, 
as before stated, that it is formed on the animal's body. 
It is equally certain, though not so easily proved by 
observation, that those shells which have claws, as 
they are termed, such as the Pteroceras present, or 
foliations or spines, as the Murices exhibit, must de- 
pend wholly on the form of the skin of the mantle 
and its age, by means of which these were formed, 
its lobes, prolongations of portions of the mantle, the 
organs of respiration, the head, oviduct, &;c. ; each 
producing, by their habitual uses, the spines, claws, 
canals, arid other parts of the external covering of 
the animal. If the edges of the mantle of the animal 
are even, the termination of the «hell is the same ; 
if waved, so is the external edge. Where digitations 
of the mantle exist, they are equally protected, and 
become as we have stated, claws of spines ; tubular 
in their early growth, but rendered solid by repeated 
deposits of testaceous matter, exuding from the man- 
tle in certain proportions, till the period of its full 
maturity. The animal then declines ; its dwelling 
is' sufficient for the protection of its -body ; the wants 
of- its life in seeking food, or in moving from one spot 
to another, during the completion of its growth, 
require an extension of those parts, at first but 
slightly defined, and they are not in the full exercise 
of their adult functions ; but these extended organs 
in youth are much greater in proportion, and fre- 
quently moriB numerous, than they are in the stage 
of decrepitude, when they begin to disappear, and the 
activity of their offices gradually decline, being no 
longer required to complete most of their destined 
operations. As a general deduction, we repeat, it 
appears quite certain that the spines, tubercles, and 
claws of shells, however solid they may be met with, 
have all of them, at first, been channelled or grooved, 
to defend certain exposed organs in those which have 
the canal or slit on the under side, and they are by 
far the most numerous, having been produced by the 
digitations of the mantle ; while those which have 



the slit on the upper side, as in the Purpura and 
Venus Dione^ (Linnaeus) q>pear on the contrary, tc 
have been produced by the concavity of an appendage 
to the mantle, which projected on the outside. 

Nothing certain appears known olf the age of 
shells, though we have just remarked that certain 
stages of growth are marked by signs of the shell • 
being then finished ; their growth probably in many 
species, under favourable circumstances of climate 
and food, continues for a definite period; with 
regard to the animal, whose increase of bulk requires 
increased accommodation in its shell, as would 
appear particularly in the genera we have already 
named, and in all the other genera whose varices, 
whether spinous or foliaceous, seem placed at stated 
intervals, some being found at the half turn of the 
whole circumference of the shell, others at a quarter, 
some one third, and some perpendicular, to the base ; 
others at the sides of the shell, giving it a flattened 
or ventrieose appearance, according to the position 
of these previous terminations, which, it must be 
again observed, are formed of the vitreous, and not 
lamellar substance. In bivalve shells, also, the period 
of growth may be traced by th^ir striae, and they 
seem also to have a limited extent of increase, as, 
generally speaking, the various genera attain a tole- 
rably uniform size. Their age is, however, ^ more 
strongly marked by the thickness of the valves, and 
the internal muscular impressions, than any other 
guide. The valves of shells having a continual 
tendency to fly open, in consequence of the elastic 
ligament situated at the side of the hinge, which 
operates as a muscle, it was necessary that the 
animal inclosed should have the power of closing 
them at pleasure. There are, therefore, according to 
the diflferent genera, always one or two muscles fitted 
for this purpose. In the oyster there is only one 
muscle of this kind, situated near the centre of the 
shell, behind the liver, and in the middle of the cloak. 
It is inserted into both valves, and by its contraction 
brings them together with an astonishing force, equal 
to the pressure of many hundred pounda weight. 
The same mechanism prevails in the Pema, AtficuJa, 
and Spondylus, In young shells these muscles leave 
a fainter impression than in old ones, in which the 
increased substance of the valves render them deeper. 
They are, as it were, always advancing more towards 
the edge of the valves, not that these muscles are 
ever displaced entirely, but new portions of them are 
formed as the animal finds it ne<;pssary to occupy a 
convenient position in its dwelling; the posterior 
parts of -the muscle become inactive, and die away, 
whilst others replace them on the anterior part, and 
so on during the life of the animal. . These muscular 
impressions also aflbrd an excellent guide to the 
genus of animal to which the shell belongs, where no 
other opportunity presents itself of judging. The 
diflerence which exists in the size '^f shells of the 
same species,, particularly in such s have not the 
strongly marked lip, or other fina< ermination, is 
very remarkable. It does not appear easi ly accounted 
for, but a similar anomaly exists in every branch of 
natural history ; and it may therefore be attributed 
chiefly to the strength and constitution of the ani- 
mal, being always proportioned t<^ the favourable 
or unfavourable situation of its habitat, and the 
goodness of its nourishment in peculiar situations. 
Another extraonliiiary oceurrence is, the elongation 
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01 the spires of some umvalvis shells, in which the 
whorls do not touch each other, but appear drawn 
out like a coiled spring. The Scalaria and Helix 
are those in which that lussus has been observed, 
though it is very rare ; but the greatest monstrosiCy 
of all, the most inexplicable freak of nature, is dis- 
played in such shells as are sinister or heterostrophe, 
that is, having their whorls turned to the left instead 
of the right. This can only be accounted for by the 
viscera of the animal presenting a change in their 
position, which of course is followed in the formation 
of the shell, this is to be understood, but the former 
baffles inquiry. Such a phenomenon might therefore 
occur in every species of mollusc, and does so in 
numerous instances*; but some . of the genera, parti- 
eularly of terrestrial shells, a^e more commonly left- 
'^handed than on the contrary. These, however, do 
not, in the opinion of the author of this article, con- 
stitute anything beyond a variety or sport of nature,, 
thoogh constantly occurring in some genera. 
(To be continued.) 



CHINESE BOOKSELLER. 
The almost infinite number of characters m the 
Chinese language (of which there are 80,000) ren- 
ders the study of their literature, extremely difficult : 
hence literary acquirements in that country, are con- 
sidered as indicating great intellectual capacity', and 
all those devoted to belles-lettres, are regarded with 
murked respect. This esteem is extended to those 
who are in any manner connected with literature, not 
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The Chinese bookseller^ as repiesented in. our 
engraving, has no atore, but carries his books about 
with him. 

The Chinese do not write with pens, but with sa- 
ble pencils. Their escritoire is made of a piece of 
polished marble, in the ends oT which are holes for 
the cakes of ink, and for water': the cake of ink is 
moistened and rubbed against the marble until it be- 
comes liquid d,nd fit for use. The brush, ink, paper, 
and marble are designated by a simple word which 
signifies the four precimts things. 



USEFUL ARTS. 

PLUMBERY. 

Plumbery is the business of an artisan who is^ 
chiefiy engaged in the manufacture and useful em- 
ployment of lead, a metal of the ^eatest importance 
in the domestick arts. 

The plumbers use lead in sheet's, and of these 
they have two kinds, one of which they call cast 

and the other milled lead. The cast lead is used for k>f metal to the foot superficiad. 
the purpose of covering the flat roofs* of terraces of 
buildings, forming gutters, lining reservoirs, &c. 
In architecture it is technically divided into 5, 5^, 
6, 6i, 7, 7i, 8, and 8J lbs. cast lead, by which is 
understood that every foot superficial of such cast 
lead is to contain these several weights of metal in 
each respectively ; so that an architect, when direct- 
ing a plumber to cover or line a place with cast 
sheet-lead, tells the workman that " it is to be done 
with 6 or 71b, lead ;" meaning by it that he expects 
each foot superficial of the metal to be equal in 
weight to six, seven, or other number of pounds. 
The plumbers sometimes attempt deception in this 
arrangement, and particularly in work agreed for by 
contract, by putting down a lighter metal than the 
one they have engaged to do. 

Every plumber who conducts business to any 
extent casts his sheet-lead at home; this he does 
from the pigs, or from old metal which he may lUive 
taken in exchange. The ready fusibility of lead en- 
ables the plumber at once to convert it into sheets. 
In order to this, he provides a metallick vessel, well 
fixed in masonry, and placed- at one end of his 
casting-shop, and near to the mould or casting-table. 
The casting-table is,. generally, in its form, a parallel- 
ogram, varying from six feet in width and from eigh- 
teen or more feet in length. It is raised from the 
ground as high as to be about six or seven inches 
below the top of the copper whicli contains the metal, 
and stands on strongly-framed legs, so as to be very 
steady and firm. The top of the table is lined with ddal 
boarding laid very even and firm, and it has a rim 
projecting upwards four or five inches all round it. 
At the end of the table, nearest to the vessel in which 
is the heated lead, is adapted a box equal in length to 
the width of the table. At the bottom of this is made 
along horizontal slit, from which the heated metal is 
to issue when it is to be cast into sheets. This box 
moves upon rollers along the edges of the projecting 
rim of the table, and is set in motion by ropes and 
pulleys fixed to beams over the table. As soon ajs the 
metal is found to be adequately heated, every thing 
is got ready to cast it on the table, the bottom of 



which is Chen covered with a stratum of dry afid cleaif 
sand, and a rake is applied to' smooth it regularly all 
over the surface. When this is done the box i» 
brought close up to the copper. It must be observed 
that these boxes are so made as to contain as much 
of the melted lead as will castthe whole of the sheet 
at the same time, and the slit in the bottom is adjusted 
so as to let as much, and no more, out, during its 
progress along the table, as will be sufiicient to cover 
it completely of the thickness and weight per foot 
required. When the box has dispersed its contents 
upon the table, it is sufiTered to cool and solidify, when 
it is rolled up and removed away and other sheets 
are made till all the melted metal in -the copper is 
cast up, and it is emptied. The sheets so formed 
are rolled up and weighed, as it is by weight the 
publick are charged for sheet-lead. 

The other kind of sheet-lead made use of by 
plumbers, called, in the trade, milled lead, is not man- 
ufactured at home. This they purchase of the lead 
merchant, as it is cast and prepared commonly at the 
ore and roasting furnaces. Such kind of lead is very 
thin, and commonly there is not more than four pounds 

It is used by archi- 
tects only for the covering of the hips and ridges of 
roofs of buildings. It. is by no means adapted to gut- 
ters or terraces, or, in fact, to any part of a bmlding 
much exposed either to great wear and tear or the 
efiects of the sUn, as it expands and cracks by the 
latter, and is soon worn away by the former exposure. 
It is laminated in sheets about the same si^e as has 
been described for cast sheet-lead ; and, in the pre- 
paratory operations, a laminating-roller is used, or a 
flatting-mill, which reduces it to the state in which it 
is seen in commerce. 

The greatest proportion of the leaden pipes used 
in water-works was formerly made of sheet-lead 
wrapped round an iron or wooden core, and the joint 
soldered up. The expense and trouble of this 
method was considerable, and the pipes thus made 
were extremely liable to burst at the joint, particu* 
larly if bent with a sudden angle. These defects 
suggested the idea of casting thelead in the form of 
pipes, by which means the trouble of previously 
casting and laminating the lead into sheets would 
be spared, and also the uncertainty of the soldered 
joints. Such pipes are cast in an iron, mould, made 
in two halves, forming, when put together, a hollow 
cylinder, of the size of the intended pipe. A core, 
or iron rod, the size of the bore of the pipe, is 
adapted to this hollow mould, when the halves are 
put together, and secured by screws or wedges, so 
that it exactly occupies the centre of the hollow 
mould, leaving therefore an equal space all round 
between them^ A spout, or entry, for the admission 
of the melted lead, is made by a corresponding notch 
cut in each half of the mould, and at another place 
is a simitar vent for the escape of the air. This 
mould is fixed down upon a long bench ; and a rack, 
mpved by toothed wheels and pinions, is fitted up at 
one end of it, in a line with the centre of the mould, 
A hook at the end of the rack, being put into an eye 
at the end of the core of the mould, affords the 
means of drawing out the core, when the pipe is cast 
round it by pouring the melted lead into the mould, 
with the core in it, when the lead is cold, the core 
is drawn out very nearly to the end of the pipe, by 
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tiie rv5k and >w\i%tV^^"^ before mentioned. The 
halves of the mou\d3 ^^^ then separated) and the 
pipe moved along in the mould, so that only an inch 
or two of its end remains in the mould, the halves 
of which are again fastened together, with the core 
between them, and its end entered an inch or two 
into the first piece of pipe. The mould is now filled 
with melted lead, the heat of which fuses and unites 
it with the end of the first piece^, so as to double its 
length. The core is again drawn out a second time, 
and another length cast to the former. This method 
produces pipes of any length in one piece, but they 
are liable to have air-bubbles in them, which pro- 
duce holes when the metal is thin, and the join- 
ing of the different lengths are not always perfectly 
sound. 

The method which is now very generally adopted 
is to cast the lead in an iron mould, upon a cylin- 
drical iron rod of the size for the bore of the intended 
pipe, the lead being three or four times the thickness 
of the intended pipe, and in short lengths which are 
then drawn through holes in pieces of steel, till the 
pipe is reduced to the intended thickness, and drawn 
out to the proper length. Another method is to 
reduce the pipe by repeatedly passing it through the 
two rollers of a flatting-mill, in each of which a 
number of semicircular notches are formed all 
round, so that the two rollers, when put together, 
have a number of circular cavities between them, 
which gradually diminish in diameter from one -end 
of the rollers to the other. The pipe is first rolled 
between the largest of these cavities, then in a 
smaller, and so on to the last, which extends the 
pipe to its * proper length, and diminishes its sub- 
stance to the proper thickness, at the same time by 
condensing the metal hardens it, and makes a very 
strong tube with very little metal. Mr. John Wil- 
kinson, of Brosely, England, the celebrated iron 
manufacturer, took out a patent in 1790- for the last- 
mentioned method, which he practised on a very ex- 
tensive scale : he was not, however, the original 
inventor, the same thing having been proposed, in 
1728, by M. Fayolle. Since the expiration of this 
patent many manufactories of this article have been 
established, some employing rollers, and others the 
draw-bench, for extending the pipes. 

In 1804 Mr. Alderson took out 'h patent for lead 
pipes which were to be lined with tin, for the con- 
veyance of beer, water, or other fluids which were 
in danger of receiving a taint from the corrosion of 
the lead. This he accomplished by casting a lead 
pipe in the manner above described, then withdraw- 
ing the core, and throwing into the pipe a small 
quantity of powdered resin. Another core smaller 
than the former was next inserted into the centre of 
the pipe, and melted tin poured in to fill up the 
space. The pipes were . cast in a vertical position, 
and the resin melting by the heat, and floating upon 
the surface of the tin, acted as a flux to unite it with 
the lead. This pipe of lead, lined with tin, is to be 
drawn or rolled at length, as before mentioned. We 
are informed that Mr. Alderson purposed to employ 
rollers to extend them instead of the draw-bench. 
I Mr. Bramah's method of making lead pipes is 
very ingenious; it is performed by a process of 
pumping or forcing the metal in its fluid state 
through proper moulds. A boiler or kettle is fitted 
up over a fire-grate, with flues for the fusion of the 



metal ; in the centre ef this boiler a force-pump 
fixed up, its saction-valve drawing in the melt 
lead contained in the boiler : the forcing pipe of t 
pump proceeds through the side of the boiler a 
conducts the lead to the mould, . \yhich is fixed 
the end of the pipe outside the boiler : It consists 
a tube, bored perfectly smooth and cylindrical, 
interior diameter being equal to the outside of t 
pipe intended to be made ; the end of the moi 
nearest the boiler expands into a conical mou 
larger than the mould itself, and across this wid 
part a cross bar is fixed, to support a core or nu 
drel; of a diameter equal to the bore of the intend 
pipe, and situated exactly in the centre of the mou 
leaving an equal space all round between them : 1 
core is: slightly conical, being rather less at its < 
tremity^ which terminates at the same length w 
the external mould. There must be sufiicient opt 
ings left at the sides of the cross bar supj)orting 1 
core to allow the lead to pass freely, by, that it n 
unite again after passing the cross, and complete 
fill the mould. The mould passes through one 
the fire flues surrounding the boiler, that it may 
kept so hot as to procure the lead in its fluid sta 
tiU it arrives nearly at the point of the mould, whj 
is inunersed in a cistern of hot water. The operati 
is simple ; the pump, being worked, forces the h 
throujgh tlxe mould, the heat and length of whi 
are so regulated that the lead may chill a lit 
before it quits the extremity of the mould and issi 
forth in a solid state into the water cistern, formi 
a pipe of any length. 

Solder is used by the plumber for the purpose 
securing the joints of leaden work in cases in whi 
a lap or roll-joint cannot be employed. It is 
general rule with respect to solder that it shot 
always be easier of fusion than the metal intend 
to be soldered by it. Next to this, care must 
taken that the solder be as far as it is possible of t 
same colour with the metal intended to be solder< 
Technically, the soft solder is that which the pluml 
makes use of, on account of its melting easily. Tl 
solder is composed of tin and had, in equal pai 
fused together, after which it is run into moulds 
shape not unlike the common gridiron. In this su 
it is sold by the pound by the manufacturer, 
the operation of soldering, the surfaces of the me 
intended to be joined are scraped and rendered ve 
clean ; they are then brought close up to each oth 
and, to secure them, they are held by one plumt 
while another lays a little resin or borax about t 
joint. This is done to defend the metal, while s 
dering, from oxidation. The heated solder is th 
brought in a ladle and poured on the joint to 
soldered, and is smoothed and finished by rubbing 
about with a heated grozing-iron, and, when co; 
plete, it is filed or scraped off, and made even wi 
the joint and contiguous surface of the lead 

The method usually pursued for laying sheet-le 
consists, if it be for terraces or flat surfaces, of cov< 
ing such places with a bottom as even as possib 
either by boarding or plastering ; if by the form* 
observing to have the boards thick enough to prevc 
their warping and twisting upwards, as, when this 
not attended to, the lead work is soon cracked, ai 
becomes very unsightly. The sheets of lead n 
being more than about six feet in width make 
necessary to have joints when a large surface is 
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be corered; these joints the plnmher manages in 
Tarions ways to })reyent them leaking. The best way 
is by forming what is called rolls, A roll consists of 
a piece of wood of about two inches square, planed 
younding on its upper side ; these are fastened under 
the joints of the lead between the edges of the two 
sheets which meet together, one of which is dressed 
up over the roll on the inside, and the other over both 
of them on the outside, by which means the water 
is prevented from percolating the flat. No other 
fastening is required than the adherence of the lead 
by being closely hammered together, and down upon 
the flat : indeed, all fastening to the sheet lead, ex- 
posed to heat and cold, ought to be avoided, as it 
espands and shrinks by such vicissitudes, and, if 
'secured so as to prevent these from spontaneously 
effecting it, itwill be cracked and dilapidated quickly. 
When rolls are not used, which is sometimes the 
case from their being found inconvenient by their 
projection, s€am&, as they are called are employed ; 
these consist in simply bending the two edges of the 
lead which approach to each other up and again over 
cme another, and then dressing them down close to 
the flat throughout their whole length. This plan is 
by no means equal to the one by the roll either for 
neatness or security. Soldering the joints is some- 
times had recourse to for such kind of work ; but it 
is a very bad way, and no good plumber would re- 
commend it, as lead so fixed will be cracked and 
leak like a seive, after having been exposed to the 
beat of the sun. Leaden flats, as well as gutters, 
require to be laid with a current to keep them dry ; 



I this is effected, by making them incline fiom back 
to front, or in the way in which it is determined that 
the sheets of lead are to be laid. A quarter of an inch 
to the foot is a sufficient fall for lead, that is, if the 
sheets be twenty feet long, they will require to be 
laid about five inches higher at one end than at the 
other. This inclination, or, as it is called, giving a 
current, is generally apportioned and determined on by 
the carpenter and plumber previously to the laying of 
the lead, while the former's part of the business is 
doing. 



ARTS AND ARTISTS. 



The cut below is from a celebrated painting by 
Andrea Sacchi. 

Andrea Sacchi was a distinguished painter who 
was born at Rome, in 1594. He was a pupil of 
Francisco Albano whom he excelled in taste and 
correctness. He distinguished himself in a very 
eminent degree by his painting in fresco ; . and a 
strong emulation existing between him and Pietro 
de Cortona, they each arrived at a degree of perfec- 
tion that neither of them might have known with- 
out such a competition. The pictures of Sacchi 
have such intrinsick merit and are finished with 
such uncommon care and skill that they will always 
receive the applause of the judicious and preserve 
their true value-! He died in 1688. 




(Adam discovering the dead body of Abel.] 
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[Tower of Babel.] 



ILLUSTRATIONS OP SCRIPTURE. 

In the eleventh chapter of Genesis we find the 
following passage : — 

" And the whole earth was of one language, and 
of one speech. 

And it came to pass, as they journeyed from the 
east, that they fouiid a plain in the land of Shinar, 
and they dwelt there. 

And they said one to another. Go to, let us make 
brick, and bum them thoroughly. And they had 
brick for stone, and slime had they for mortar. 

And they said, Go to, let us build us a city, and a 
tower, whose top may reach unto heaven ; and let 
us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth. 

And the Lord came down to see the city and the 
tower, which the children of men builded. 

And the Lord said. Behold, the people is one, and 
they have all one language ; and this they begin to 
do : and now nothing will be restrained from them, 
which they have imagined to dp. 

Go to, let us go down, and there confound their 
language, that they may not understand one another's 
speech. 

So the Lord scattered them abroad from thence 
upon the face of all the earth : and they left off to 
build the city. 

Therefore is the name of it called Babel, because 
the Lord did there confound the language of all the 
earth : and from thence did the Lord scatter them 
abroad upon the face of all the earth." 

The phrase in the fourth verse, " A tower ^ whose 
top may reach unto heaven,''^ is literally " and its top 
in the skies^ — a metaphor common in all languages 
and nations for a very elevated and conspicuous 
summit; and which exonerates the builders from 
the imputed stupidity of attempting to scale the 
heavens. Whether there was any or what bad in- 



tention in this erection, has afibrded much 
discussion, into which we cannot enter, 
able enough that some attempt to frustra 
pointed dispersion of mankind was invol 
undertaking ; and it does not appear th; 
fusion of tongues was so much a pun; 
this attempt, as a proper and obvious } 
giving effect to the intended dispersion 
bution of the human race. Leaving th 
which we have only conjectures and d 
pretations to guide us, let us inquire ^ 
of this famous tower in after-times, 
any traces now remain of its existence 
There is no statement that this gr 
tained any damage at the confusion 
said, that the building of the city, ai 
the tower also, was discontinued. "' 
precise dimensions it is impossible 
where different authorities make it r 
long to five thousand miles in heig 
rally admitted, and is indeed in the 
probable, that the fabrick was in a c 
of forwardness at the confusion ; a 
have sustained no considerable da' 
when the building of Babylon wn 
and therefore, finding that this ^ 
later periods famous for a stupe 
scribed as an object of wonder < 
Egyptian pyramids, it is not unsf 
original tower of Babel formed a^ 
of that amazing tower which, i 
early authors of classical anti< 
midst of the temple which was 
nezzar, in honour of Belus. 
splendid prince, whose reign b 
dred and five years B. C, took 
ing this old ruin the principal 
which it gave him so much 
Whatever additions he made t 
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to doubt tliat the original foTxn was preserved ; for 
not only would it have taken enormous labour and 
expense to alter it, but the form it afterward bore is 
that which would hardly, in such comparatively late 
times, have been thought of, being in its simplicity 
and proportions characteristick not only of very 
ancient but of the most ancient constructed masses 
which have been known to exist on the earth. Our 
earliest authentick information concerning this tower 
is from Herodotus, who however did not see it till 
thirty years after the Persian king Xerxes, in his 
indignation against the form of idolatry with which 
it had become associated, did as much damage to it 
as its solid mass enabled him, with any tolerable 
convenience, to effect. Herodotus describes the 
spot as a sacred inclosiure dedicated to Jupiter Be- 
lus, consisting of a regular square of two stadia 
(one thousand feet) on each side, and adorned with 
gates of brass. In the midst o[ this area rose a 
massive tower, whose length and breadth was one 
stadium, (five hundred feet ;) upon this tower arose 
another and another, till the whole had numbered 
eight. He does not say how high it was ; but Stra- 
bo, who concurs with mm in the dimensions of the 
basement-flat, adds, that the whole was a stadium in 
height. Taking these proportions of Ave hundred 
feet high, on a base of five-hundred feet on each side, 
we have a structure as high as the greatest of the 
Egyptian pyramids, but standing.,on a much narrow- 
er base ; as the dimensions of the pyramid may (on 
an approximation from various statements) be reck- 
oned at four hundred and eighty feet in height, on a 
base of seven hundred and fifty feet each way. He- 
rodotus goes on to say, that, on the outside, steps 
were formed, winding up to each tower ; and that 
in the middle of every flight a resting-place was pro- 
vided, with seats. In the highest tower there was 
a magnificent chamber, expressly sacred to Belus, 
furnished with a splendid couch, near which was a 
table of gold. But there was no statue, the god be- 
ing supposed to inhabit it at his will. About two 
centuries after the devastations committed by Xer- 
xes, Alexander, among his nrighty projects, conceiv- 
ed the idea of restoring this famous tower to its for- 
mer condition ; and, as a preparatory step, employed 
ten thousand men, for two months, in removing the 
rubbish which had fallen from the superstructure in 
consequence of the Persian king's dilapidations. 
This circumstance alone would induce us, at this 
distant time, in looking for the remains of this earli- 
est great work of man, to be content with very faint 
traces of what we may suppose the original structure 
to have been. The distinction of being a remain of 
the Tower of Babel has been claimed for three dif- 
ferent masses; namely, (or Nimrod^s Tower , at Ak- 
kerkoof ; for the Mujelibe, about nine hundred and 
fifty yards east of the Euphrates, and five miles 
above the modem town of Hillah ; and f6r the Birs 
Nemnmdy to the toest of that river, and about six 
miles to the south-west of Hillah. The Tel Nim- 
rood, at Akkerkoof, has already been mentioned as 
denoting the site of Accad. Many travellers have 
believed it to be the Tower of Babel, having per- 
haps their imaginations excited by the name of Nim- 
rod attached to it: but the people of the country 
certainly do not believe it to be the Tower of Babel, 
the site of which they always indicate by a refer- 
ence to Hillaliy on the Euphrates. 



The Mujelibe was first de8cril)ed, in the convic 
tion of its being the Tower of Babel, by Delia Valle, . 
who examined the ruins in 1616, and characterises 
this mass as ^' a mountain of ruins^" and again, as a 
'* huge mountain." The name means " overturned ;" 
and as either this or the Birs Nemroud must aflbrd 
the remains of the famous tower, if Such still exist, 
we shall give a short description of both from the 
" Memoir on the ruins of Babylon," compared with 
the accounts furnished by Sir Robert Ker Porter 
and Sir John Macdonald (Kinnier.) The latter gen- 
tleman concurs with Delia Valle, D'Anville, Rennell, 
and other high names, in considering it the Tower 
of Babel ; but it is to be borne in mind, that none of 
them, except Macdonald, had any distinct informa- 
tion concerning the Birs Nemroud. 

The Mujelibe is second only to the last named 
pile, in being one of the most enormous masses of 
brick-formed earth raised by the labour of man. Its 
shape is oblong, and its height, as well as the mea- 
surement of its sides, very irregular. Its sides 
face the four cardinal points ; the measurement of 
that on the north being two hundred yards in 
length, the southern two hundred and nineteen, the 
eastern one hundred and eighty-two, and the west- 
em one hundred and thirty-six ; while the eleva- 
tion of the highest or south-east angle is one hun- 
dred and forty-one feet. The * summit i^ a broad 
uneven flat. It ascends towards the south-eastern 
point, and forms an angular kind of peak, sloping 
gradually down in an opposite direction upon the 
bosom of the mound to a depth of about one hundred? 
feet. The mass of the structure, as in that at Ak- 
kerkoof and the other Babylonish remains, is com- 
posed of bricks dried in the sun, and mixed with 
broken straw or reed in the preparation, cemented 
in some places with bitumen and regular layers of 
reeds, and in others with slime and reeds. In most 
Babylonish structures, several courses of brick in- 
tervene between the layers of reeds ; but in this the 
reeds ar^ interposed between every single course of 
bricks. The outer edges of the bricks having moul- 
dered away, it is only on minute inspection that the 
nature of its materials can be ascertained. When 
viewed from a distance, the ruin has more the ap- 
pearance of a small hill than a building ; and the 
ascent is in most places so gentle, that a person may 
ride all over it. The bricks are larger and much 
inferiour to most others ; nor indeed do any of those 
in the ruins near the Euphrates equal those in the 
ruins at Akkerkoof. Deep ravines have been sunk 
by the periodical rains in this stupendous mass, and 
there are numerous long narrow cavities, or passa- 
ges, which are now the unmolested retreats of 
hyenas, jackals, and other noxious animals. Quan- 
tities of kiln-burnt bricks are scattered about at the 
base of the fabrick, and it is probable that this, as 
well as the other recesses which only now exhibit 
the inferiour material, were originally cased with 
the burnt bricks, but which, in the course of ages, 
have been taken away for the purposes of building 
— a practice which is known to have been in opera- 
tion for more than two thousand years. 

Every one who sees the Birs Nemroud feels at 
once, that of all the masses of ruin found in this 
region, there is not one which so nearly corresponds 
with his previous potions of the tower of Babel; 
and he will decide that it could be no other, if he ia 
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not discouraged by the appaieni difficulty of recon- 
ciling the statements of &e ancient writers concern- 
ing £e temple of Belus, with the situation of this 
ruin on the western bank, and its distance from the 
river and the other ruins. That this difficulty is 
not insuperable has been shown by the writer of the 
article " Babylon," in the " Penny Cyclopedia ;" and 
without giving any decided opinion, we cannot but 
subscribe to the view that the Birs Nemroud must 
probably be identified with the tower in question, if 
the latter is to be identified at all. 

We give Mr. Rich's description, referring to Sir 
R. K. Porter for a more detailed account. " The 
Birs Nemroud is a mound of an oblong form, the 
total circumference of which is seven hundred aiid 
sixty-two }^ds. At the eastern side it is cloven by 
a deep furrow, and is not more than fifty or sixty 
feet high ; but on the western side it rises in a con- 
ical figure to the elevation of one hundred and 
ninety-eight feet, and on its summit is a solid pile of 
brick, thirty-seven feet high by twenty-eight in 
breadth, diminishing in thickness to the top, which 
is broken and irregular, and rent by a large fissure 
extending through a third of its height. It is per- 
forated by small square holes, disposed in rhomboids. 
The fire-burnt bricks of which it is built have in- 
scriptions on them; and so excellent is the ce- 
ment, which appears to be lime-mortar, that it is 
nearly impossible to extract one whole. The other 
parts of the summit of this hill are occupied by im- 
mense fragments of brick-work, of no determinate 
figure, tumbled together, and converted into solid 
vitrified masses, as if they had undergone the action 
of the fiercest fire, or had been blown up with gun- 
powder, the layers of brick being perfectly discern- 
ible." " These ruins," continues Mr. Rich, " stand 
on a prodigious mound, the whole of which is itself 
in ruins, channelled by the weather and strewed 
with fragments of black stone, sandstone, and mar- 
ble. In the eastern part, layers of unbumt brick, 
but no reeds, were discernible in any part : possibly 
the absence of them here, when they are so general- 
ly seen under similar circumstances, may be an 
argument of the inferiour antiquity of the building. 
In the north side may be seen traces of building ex- 
actly similar to the brick pile. At the foot of the 
mound a step may be traced scarcely elevated above 
the plain, exceeding in extent by several feet each 
way the true or measured base ; and there is a 
quadrangular inclosure around the whole, as at the 
Mujelibe, but much more distinct and of greater di- 
mensions." 

It may be observed that the grand dimensions of 
both the Birs and the Mujelibe correspond very well 
with that of the tower of Belus, the circumference 
of which, if wc take the stadium at five hundred 
feet, was two thousand feet ; that of the Birs is two 
thousand two hundred and eighty-six, and that of the 
Mujelibe two thousand one hundred and eleven, 
which in both instances is a remarkable approxima- 
tion, affi3rding no greater difference than is easily 
accounted for by our ignorance of the exact propor- 
tion of the sta(&um and by the enlargement which 
the base must have undergone by the crumbling of 
the materials. Sir R. K. Porter seems to show that 
three, and part of the fourth, of the original eight 
stages of the tower may be traced in the existing 
ruin of Birs Nemroud ; and, with regard to the in- 



tense Titrif3ring heat to which the summit has mot 
evidently been subjected, he has no dotbt that th 
fire acted from above, and was probaibly lightninf 
The circumstance is certainly remarkable in con 
nexion with the tradition that the original tower o 
Babel was rent and overthrown by fire from heaven 
Porter thinks that the works of the Babylonisl 
kings concealed for awhile the marks of the origina 
devastation ; and that now the destructions of tim 
and of man have reduced it to nearly the same con 
dition in which it appeared after the Confusion. A 
any rate it cannot now be seen without recollecting 
the emphatick prophecy of Jeremiah (ch. li. 25 : 
" I will stretch out mine hand upon thee, and rol 
thee down from the rocks, and will make thee 
burnt mountain,^ 



SUPPOSED ANCIENT STATE OP THE NORTH 
AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

There was read, at a recent sitting of the Geo 
logical Society, a paper " On the supposed ancien 
state of the North American continent, especially oi 
the extent of an inland sea by which a great poi 
tion of its surface is conjectured to have been cov 
ered, and on the evidence of progressive drainage 
of the waters," by Mr. Roy. The author pf tlu 
communication, having been employed in extensive 
surveys, especially in the lake districts of Nort] 
America, found, on drawing out sections for profes 
sional purposes, that the country every where exhib 
ited successive ridges, which encircled the lakes 
and, upon comparing sections to the north of Laki 
Ontario with others to the south, that the ridges ex 
actly corresponded in elevation. The highest o 
these ridges is two hundred and ninety-six fee 
above the level of the sea, or seven hundred an< 
sixty-two feet above that of Lake Ontario ; and con 
necting this elevation w^ith the physical features o 
the great valleys of the Mississippi and Missouri 
Mr. Roy supposes that the whole of the are 
bounded on the west by the Rocky mountains 
from the table land of Mexico to the parallel of for 
ty-seven degrees of latitude — on the north by th 
barrier separating the headwaters of the lakes fror 
those of the northern rivers, and extending to Cap 
Tourmanti, below Quebec — and on the east by hill 
stretching through the United States to the gulf o 
Mexico, forming one vast inland sea, occupjdnj 
nine hundred and sixty thousand square miles 
Having given the extreme height and supposed es 
tent of the sea, the memoir proceeded to show b; 
what progressive operations the author consider 
that the boundaries were broken through and th 
waters drained, till they were reduced to the detach 
ed basins forming the Canadian lakes. These dc 
tails, however, cannot be understood without th 
aid of diagrams. 

We never yet knew a man disposed to scorn th 
humble who was not himself a fair object of scorn t 
the humblest. A man of a liberal mind has a revex 
ence for the little pride that seasons every condition 
and would deem it sacrilege to afiront, or abate, th< 
respect which is maintained with none of the adven 
titious aids, and solely by the observance of th< 
honesties. 
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[Twelve Signs of the Zodiac] 



• TWELVE SIGNS OP THE ZODIAC. 
• The zodiac is a space which extends about eight 
degrees, on each side of the ecliptick like a belt or 
girdle, within which all the motions of the planets, 
except the newly discovered ones, are performed. 
The ecliptick is situated in the midst of Uie zodiac, 
and is a great circle, in which the sun makes his 
apparent annual progress, or rather it is the real path 
of the earth round the sun, and cuts the equator or 
equinoctial in an angle of 23^ 28', the points of in- 
tersection (Aries and Libra) being called the equi- 
noctial points. The equinoctial points, contrary to 
the order of the signs, which is from west to east, 
have a slow motion from east to west, which motion 
from the best observations, is about 50^ seconds in 
a year, so that it would require 25,791 years for the 
equinoctial points to perform an entire revolution 
round the globe. In the time of Hipparchus and 
the oldest astronomers the equinoctial points were 
fixed in Aries and Libra ; but these signs, which 
were then in conjunction with the sun, are now a 
whole sign, or thirty degrees eastward of it, so that 
Aries is now in Taurus, Taurus in Gemini, &c. 
This motion of the equinoctial points is called the 
precession (but more properly, recession) of- the 
equinoxes. Every twenty-eight years the sun per- 
forms what is called a cycle, (a certain period, or 
series of numbers proceeding in order, from first to 
last then rotuniing again to the first, and so circula- 
ting perpetually, which was adopted in chronology, 
for the purpose of swallowing up the fractions of 
time in the revolutions of the heavenly bodies,) in 
which time the days of the months return again to 
the same days of the week, the sun's place to the 
same signs and degrees of the ecliptic, in the same 
months and on the same days, so as not to difier 
one degree in one hundred years; and the leap 
years begin jthe same course over again, with re- 
spect to the days of the week, on wluch the days 
of the month fall. The cycle of the moon is a rev- 
olution of nineteen years, in which time the coh- 
junctiops, oppositions, and other aspects of the 
moon, are within an hour and a half of being the 
same as they were on the same days of the months 
nineteen years before. The former point Aries, is 
called the vernal equinox, and the latter, Libra, the 
autumnal equinox. When the sun is in either of 



these points, the days and nights on every part of 
the globe are equal to each other. 

With respect to the zodiac it comprises twelve 
signs, viz., three spring, three summer, three autum- 
nsd, and three winter signs, the six former of which 
are called northern, and the six latter southern, each 
sign being divided into thirty degrees, and the dis- 
tance of the point in the ecliptick, at which the sua 
is found at any time from the equator, being called the 
declination. These signs are Aries, the ram (com- 
posed of 66 stars) ; Taurus, the bull (of 141, inclu- 
ding the Pleiades) ; Gemini, the twins (of 85) , 
Cancer, the crab (of 83) ; Leo, (he lion (of 95) ; 
Virgo, the virgin (of 110); Libra, the balance (of 
51) ; Scorpio, the scorpion (of 44) ; Sagittarius, die 
archer (of 69); Capricornus, the goat (of 51); 
Aquarius, the w^ter-bearer (of 108) ; and Pisces, 
the fishes (of 113). The northern constellations 
are in number thirty-four, the southern forty-seven, 
forming altogether, with the zodiacal ones, ninety- 
three. 

It is conjectured that the figures in the signs of 
the zodiac (a Greek word signifying living creatures) 
are descriptive of the seasons of the year, and that 
they are Chaldean or Egyptian hieroglyphicks, in- 
tended to represent some remarkable occurrence in 
each month. Thus the spring signs were distin- 
guished for the production of those animals which 
were held in the greatest esteem, viz., the sheep, 
the black cattle, and the goats, the latter being the 
inost prolifick were represented by the figure of 
Gemini. When the sun enters Cancer, he discon- 
tinues his progress toward the north pole, and be- 
gins to turn back toward the south pole. This re- 
trograde motion was represented by a Crab, which 
is said to go backward. The heat that usually fol- 
lows in the next month was represented by the 
Lion, an animal remarkable for its fierceness, and 
which, at this season, was frequently impelled 
through thirst to leave the sandy desert, and make 
his appearance on the banks of the Nile. The sun 
entered tho sixth sign about the time of harvest, 
which season was, therefore, represented by a FtV- 
gin, or a femiale reaper, with an ear of com in her 
hand. When the sun enters Libra, the days and 
nights are equal all over the world, and seem to 
observe an equilibrium like a balance. Autunuiy 
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whiA prodticeB frnits in great almiidaiice» bringB 
with h a Tarietj of diseases .'^this season was rep- 
reaented by that venomous anfmal the Searpiah who 
wounds with the sting in his tail as he recedes. 
^he fall of the leaf was the season for hunting, and 
the stars which marked the sun's path at this time 
^Were represented by a huntsman or Arclier, with 
his arrows and weapons of 4estruction. 

The Goat^ which delights in climbing and ascen- 
ding some mountain or precipice, is the emblem of 
die winter solstice, when the sun begins to ascend 
from the southern tropick, anti gradually to increase 
in height for the ensuing dalf year. 

AquariuSj or the water-bearer, is represented by 
the figure of a man pouring out water from an urn, 
an emblem of the dreary and uncomfortable season 
of winter. The last of the zodiacal constellations 
was PisceSf or a couple of fishes tied back to back, 
representing the fishing season. When the severity 
€^ the winter is over, the fields do not afford sus- 
tenance, but the seas and rivers are open and abound 
with fish. 

The Chaldeans and Egyptians were the original 
inventors of astronomy, and they regisored the 
events in their history, and the mysteries of their 
religion among the stars by emblematical figures. 
The Greeks displaced liiany of the Chaldean con- 
stellations, and placed such images as had reference 
tn their own history in their room. The same 
method was foHowed by the Romans : hence the 
accounts given of the' signs of the zodiac and of the 
constellations lure contradictory and involved in 
fable. « 



• ABIBRICAN ANnatmiKS. . 
Near the cove at the mouth of West river, in Vt. 
are what are termed the '* Marked Rocks^ They 
are so called from being covered with curious and 
antique hieroglyphicks. - In this vicinity, two bu* 
man skeletons were lately found by Mr. HoUan Pet- 
tes, while he was ploughing. One was considera- 
bly decayed, and the other in a remarkable state of 
preservation. — The latter is now in the possession 
of Dr. Gilbert, of Bratdeboro'. The beautiful val- 
ley of Connecticut was a favourite haunt of the In- 
dians — the rich meadows yielding a crpp of com 
with little ^labour, and the river and ito tributaries, 
and the woods which skirted them, furnishing him 
with plenty of fish and game, and many Indiui im- 
plements have been foimd in that neighborhood, par- 
ticularly upon what is called the ** Dummer farm." 
It was there that the first settlement %nis made in 
Vermont) and near there still stands Fort Dummer, 
one of the most interesting relicks of Indian days, 
now extant in that region. From this fort Mrs. 
How was carried captive by the savages, to Canada. 
The story is familiar to most readers, and especially 
to aU those who r«»ceived the rudiments of their edu- 
cation while the old " American Preceptor** was 
the principal reading book in the New England 
schools, in which the aecount is given at length. 
A worthy descendant and namesake of the heroine 
of the story occupies the fort as a dwelling. The 
fort it fast decaying, and all the interesting and 
Tenerable relicks of days of yore will soon fall away 
and the only memento-of the hardshipa and sufler- 
VeL.V.--l4- V 



inga which onr fora&thers endqred w81 b^ tlw page 
of history. But this can never so vividly realise to 
our minds the thrilling scones of Iiidian daya thiongii 
which they passed, as to look on the very boildinfa 
in which they defended themselves from the attacks, 
and to see the very prints of the tooMthawka of the 
savage foe. We therefore hope that measures may 
be ti^en to preserve this old lort from ruin, that wo 
may still point to it as a relick of the first settlement, ' 
All that relates to the first settlement of the coun- 
try is interesting, apd still more so the facts connect- 
ed with the history of the aborigines before the dis- 
covery, a race that inhabited this land, hundreds 
and Uiousands of years ago. It is stated that an 
old burying ground has been found in White county 
Tennessee, near the town of Sparta, in which iiu- . 
merous skeletons are found from seven to nine feet 
long, deposited in coffins of stone. These cofiine 
too, are covered with various hieroglyphicks and 
inscriptions, which the learned have not yet been 
able to translate. They are generally very imper- 
fect, and the lines can scarcely be decyphered. In 
the same neighbourhood are said to be found siso . 
three burying grounds, containing skeletons buried 
in the same manner, only nineteen inches long. One 
of them had ninety-four pearl beads around the neck. 
The graves are about two feet deep. Of these lasti 
Jefferson speaks, in his '* Notes on Tirginia," whicl^ 
state,' at the time he wrote, enclosed in its bounda- 
ries all the territory of what is now Tennessee. Mr.. 
Jefferson does not however, say '* stone coffins,** but 
that the graves themselves were enclosed with slabs. 
of stone, two at (he sides, about twenty-four inches 
in length f two at each end about one foot long, and 
one at the bottom and top. The skeletons are 
found at)Out two feet below the surface of the ground . 
and their remarkable preservation is attributed to 
the saline qualities of the earth in which they are 
deposited, being near the salt works of that state.* 



THE NOBLE SAILOR.— Mu. SieoimvBV. 

(The occurrenee her« related tookplaoe dvioff thegTMt MiUta|riliiie 
lnNevrYork,1lM6mber,16chl8».] 

It was a fearful night, 

The strong Maine fieieely sped, 
From strait to atieat, from ^ve to q^ 

And on their tceaaurea fed ; 
Bark I 'tSa a moth^s cr^^. 

High o*er the tumult unld, 
Aa foahing toward her flame-wrapt bomib 

Sheahnek'd-" My child ! my ehildl" 
A wanderer from the aea, 

A Btnyager maik'd her wo^ 
And in his generoua bosom wako . ^ . 

The aympethetick glow. 
Swift up the burning stairs 

T^th daitiAg feet be flew, ' ' 

While sable clouda of atifling smoha . ^ 

Concealed him (torn the view. 
Fast fell the blazing beams 

Acroaa his dangerona road, 
Till tbe-fiHT chamber where he gfop'd ' 

Like fiery oven glow'd. 
But what a pealing shout ! 

When from the wreck he came 
And in his arms a amibng beba^ 

Still toying with the flama 
The motber'a raptur'd teaia 

Forth like a torrent aped. 
Yet ere the ihrang oonld isamhii ■■■% 

lliat aol»la tar bad fled. 
Not for the praiae of man 

Rid he this deed of love, 
tonal 
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METEOROLOGICAL SKETCHES : 

»X AN OBSS&TER. 
^ CConclttdtd IStoid p«f e 74.) 

WAT&a-SPOUTS AND WHIRLWUSTDS. 

The character of these meteors has already been 
described in a measure, in our accouut of hail and 
thundcr-slorms. The identity of whirlwinds and 
water-spouts, was maintained by Franklin, and 
although at a later period this has been called in 
question, it appears to have been done without suffi- 
cient reason. 

From the equal distribution of the atmosphere as 
the oceanic envelope of our earth, it results that no 
movement of great violence can take place in any of 
its parts, except by means of a direct circuit of rota- 
tion in the form of a vortex or active whirlwind. 

A vortex will not be regularly formed, nor continue 
itself in action, without the aid of an external propel- 
ling force and a constant spiral discharge from that 
extremity of its axis towards which is the tendency 
of motion. Both these conditions, it is believed, lire 
fulfilled to the letter in the case of a common whirl- 
wind or water-spout. The air at the upper extremity 
of the whirling column, owing to its elevation, Is 
rarer than at the base, and the column itself, particu- 
larly in its central portions, is mechanically rarefied 
by the centrifugal effect of its own whirling motion. 
We have thus a sort of rarefied chimney into 
which the denser air at the base of the column is 
continually forced, by the pressure of the surround- 
ing atmosphere ; not to ascend in a separate current 
as in the common chimney, but entering into the 
organization of the whirling vortex, to supply the 
place of the preceding portions of air which are wind- 
ing inwards a^d, upwards to be again discharged at 
the upper extremity. The condition of force by 
which the propulsion is maintained, is found in the 
pressure of the surrounding atmosphere upon ^11 sides 
of the mechanically rarefied column, and if the ex- 
pansive whirling motion be sufficiently active to pro- 
duce nearly a vacuum at the centre, the external 
propelling force will be nearly fifteen pounds to the 
square inch ; and as the whirling column turns within 
its own compass like a. top or any other rotative body, 
this force is quite sufficient to account for all ll^e vio- 
lence that is ever produced. 

Were there no vorlicular or whirling action already 
excited, and no discharge from the upper extremity 
of the vortex, the external pressure could not produce 
continued rotation ; but this movement and upward 
discharge having once commenced, from any cause, 
the particles near the exterior of the colt^mn, like 
those of water in a funnel, yield at a little more than 
a right angle, to the external pressure, in their spirally 
approxima^ng course towards the rarefied centre. 
By the slowness of this central approximation as 
compared with the whirling action, the intensity or 
magnitude of the external pressure becomes gradually 
merged in the velocity of the rotative action. As the 
areirof the spiral circuit decreases rapidly as we ap- 
proach the centre, it follows that the velocity of the 
whirling mov^BMH miiei be proportbnably increased, 
as we perceive it to be in the funnel and in all regular 
formed vortices. Thus, if th^ rotative velocity near 
the exterior of a whirUaf .vriMOui (waMhoratoriDf but 
ten miles an liour» at one thifd A^arerMiu) contro tht 



velocity must be more than doubled, and at two thirds 
of the distance from the first named point to the 
centre, the absolute whirlingvelocity mustbe iucreaa- 
ed nine fold, which in this case is equal to ninety, 
miles an hour ; and in consequence of the reducod 
diameter of the circuit of gyration at the last pointt . 
the number of revolutions must here be as four hun- 
dred, to one at the point first mentioned. The in- 
creased ascending velocity, however, is not here 
taken into account, which may perhaps reduce the 
number of comparative revolutions in the central 
portions of the column. The extraordinary conden- 
sing and electric effects wliich often attend or follow 
these active whirlwinds, have been cursorily noticed 
under the head of thunder-storms. 

It is not intended to dwell here upon the causes 
by which Avhirlwinds and spouts are excited or 
first set in motion, but local disturbances in a heated 
stratum, at the points where the same is begin- 
ning to' be penetrated by the colder air of a highef 
stratum, are probably the chief exciting causes, as in 
thunder-storms. The agengy of heat may also be ef- 
fective in continuiiig the upward dischvge and vortic- 
ular organization, in cases where there is great dispari- 
ty in the temperatures of the air at the upper and lower 
extremities of the whirling mass or column, but it is 
to the mechanical expansion caused by the centrifu- 
gal Action and the powerful impulse of the external 
atmospheric pressure, that the increased and power- 
fulactivity of the whirlwind is chiefly to be referred. 

The term water-spout is undoubtedly a misnomer, 
as there is no effect produced of which this term is 
properly descriptive, although the ternv air-spout 
would not be greatly inappropriate. The visible 
column of condensed vapour which often appears in 
the rarefied centre of the vortex when the latter is not 
enveloped in cloud, has probably given name to this 
meteor, ^ut the water of the sea is not taken up by 
the spout or whirlwind, except in a slight degree and 
in the form of fine sprey, like other light matter 
which is swept from the surface. This cloudy stem 
or column frequently appears and disappears^ while 
the action of the whirlwind continues without any 
important change. Owing to this fact, observers 
sometimes believe that they witness the commence- 
ment of a water-spout, or tornado, when the same 
has previously b©«n in action for one or more hours, 
and when the cloudy pipe or pillar happens to dis- 
appear, the spout is supposed to have/ burst,' while, 
often, it has undergone no important change, except, 
pethaps, a slight decrease in its activity. The active 
and violent portion of the whirlwind surrounds the 
spout invisibly, and is probably of much greater 
diameter at a distance from the surface of the earth 
than at the base of the spout. Thus, when a spout 
or whirlwind has passed near a ship, the upper spars 
have been converted into wreck while no violence 
of wind was fell on the deck. 

Water-spouis follow tlic course eilher of the sur- 
face wind or of the higher current with which tliey 
may communicaio, or their course may be modified 
by both these influences wiihouj being absolutely 
determined by either. They abound most, however, 
in those calm regions which are found at the exter- 
nal limits of the trade winds, and in the regions near 
the equator. 

It has been cominon to ascribe whirlwinds and 
water-sDOUts, as well as larger whirlwind storiT>;«, yj 
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till impiilse pro4uced\»y ^^ meeting of contrary cur- ] 
\txi\% but the laws ($f distr^mion siid of inbtidn in- 
«!! oceanic body, are sncli sb do' not permit the 
teorements of its d^erent current and gyrations to 
»ieet in conilict with eacli otter^ besides, any con- 
'iSrcflng movement in the air-wou)d necessarily pro- 
<4cice a rise in the barometer,, whereas it is generally 
•known- lo fall at the coilmiencemeBt of a storm or 
whirlwind, either of large or small extent. We may 
*>bserve, also, that whirlwinds and spouts appear to 
^ commence gradually, and to acquire their ftfll activity 
"withoutthe aid of foreign causes ; besides, it is weU 
loH^n that they are most frequent in those calm 
legions where, apparently, there are no active cur- 
tents to meet each other, and they are least frequent 
wlteTe currents are in full activity. ' 

OF TRADE WINDS AND THE CIRCUITOUS CHARACTER 
OF THE ATMOSPHERIC CURRENTS. 

It is found that in almost every country, and in 
every sea, the wind is more or less predominant in 
- a particular direction. In open sea, between the 
equstor and' the< SOth^paraUel of north and south lati- 
tudes^ the "i^nd, fiw the most part, blows from the 
eiufttward ; but near the eastern, borders of any ocean, 
bel#w these latitudes, the Wind blows in a direction 
Bic»^e towards the equator than in its c^trdl <Hr west- 
em portions. , 

In the higher latitudes north of 30°, the westerly 
winds-are tend greatly to predominate, although the 
eddying or rotative action which is acquired by large 
portions of the lower stratum of air in these latitudes, 
causes much diversity and frequent changes in the local 
direction of the wind. But in the common region of 
douds whfere this eddying movement is less frequent, 
the main atmospheric current, at least iii the United 
States, is fully «s. constant from the westward as is the 
ttade wind from the eastward in any tropical region. 

At New York, in fouy successive years, the wes- 
teily winds 8t the surface have been found to be to the 
easterly, as yearly two to one. Observations on the 
oourses of tin clouds forihe same period, shoWthe 
jsrevaleaee of an atmdspherie current fi^c^ i^ west^ 
wazdat that citation to be, as compared with those 
from the eastward, nearty as fourteen to one; the- 
prevailkig wind being south- weeterly. At Montretil, 
in Lower Canada, as appear* by the observations of 
J. M'Cord, Esq., the westerly surface winds also 
iqypear to exceed th^ easterly, i^ the proportion of 
more than four to wie. In consequence of the general 
psevalence of westerly wii^s and currents in these 
latitudes, the passages of the faetest ships, from 
Euiope to America, are foimd to occupy a much 
longer period than from America to Eur^e. 
' The first movement of the trade winds towards 
the equator und westward, necessarily occasions an 
eqpal movement from the higher latitudes to supply 
their pkce ; and as lite tSTade winds in their pilogress 
westward are opposed by the American and Asiatic 
continents^ across which these winds do not pass, it 
Tofieewe that th^se winds become deflected or thrown 
otf towaid&the^poleB in ordier^ support an equal dis- 
tniuttcn of the atmosphere in the higher latitudes; 
bttt tkejair thus transferred to these latitudes carries 
with it the rotative impulse which it licquired in the 
tiopicaLlatitudes, and by reason of the slower rota- 
tive motion which here previftils,- is thro^vn to 'the 
Cff^sv'ard in the form of ^stefly windB. 

J. .i .> ' i. *'>,♦ J; !.... . ■ ! '^ *y'i' ♦ 
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positioti of tKese cuneiits isJfovnd in the retardatioin 
to whichi the lowest portions of the air are subject, 
owing to the reeistance of the earth's surface.* 

l^e rotative motion of the atmosphere and the 
earth's surface in the latitudes which form the boundary 
between the trade winds and the retumin|r westerly 
winds being n/early equal, this region is necessarily 
subject to calms, and to those sudden gusts and squalls 
which are usually excited in war^i regiqns iathe ab- 
sence of a prevailing wind. This region, in the North 
Atlantic, is known to navigators as the horse latitude^ 
because the traders between New England and the 
West Indies, in consequence of the lack of sustenance 
occasioned by these calms, were sometimes under the 
necessity of throwing overboard the whole or a part 
of their deck loads of horses. The great circuits of 
winds intersect and cross these latitude in both 
Erections on almost every meridian, but with little 
sensible effect at the surface, except towards the 
eastern margin of the Atlantic^ where the northerly 
winds decidedly prevail ; and towards the western 
margin of the Atlantic and in the Gulf of Mexico, 
where the southerly winds are usually prevalent. 

Similar results are found in nearly all the regions 
which- separate the great natural circuits of winds 
from oach other, and these tracts of ocean are known 
by iho designation of the vtdm^, and sometimes are 
called Ihe ratftrovthe variables. Such is Iheregioii 
about the eqttator, whi4ih separates the northetn from 
the southern trade winds, and the easterly from the 
westedy monsoons. The eastefly monsoons, in ap- 
proaching the equator, where ibeyrun Into this west- 
erly monsoons, necessarily acquire the same velocity 
pf rotation as ihe earth's crust, which of cioarse pro- 
duces calms; thopiortiMrty or southerly tendency of 
the monsoons being here tOiOsmsH to ptoduee a le^i- 
ingJiieezeatihe surfoe^. 

hAU^ AMD SEArJ^firEZES. 

Nbar the shores of an island or country it is often 
found tbat t^ wind, during diUbreht hours of the day 
ami night, blows alteuMtely to and fh>m ^ land. 
Or in Uie case of » general or trade wind wliich is 
parallel to the coast, its course becomes alternately 
■wdified by 4in' approximation to the above result. 
Tins effect has been justly ascribed to the influence 
(^ dimmal beat and cold. Not that any racuum is 
created hy the heat into which tlie surrounding air 
rushes, as has sometimes been supposed ; nor that a 
iwanned stmsmn of air neces^anly rises from the sur- 
face and ascends -to thfe higher regions ; fot, aside 
from liie g«nwttl enor of thesie nofions, a flat, low, and 
strongly heated isltfnd Or coast, is found to have less 
effect in producing these. breezes than a high and 
sloping country of more evea temperature. 

The truth appears to be, that when the stratum which 
lies upon the inclined surface of a coast becoDies 
warmed and rare^ed by the daily heat, it is forced by 
the increment of pressure at its lowest margin to move 
alongthe inclined surface of the country in the direction 
of greatest elevation, or as near that direction as the 
prevailing tendency o( the low,er current will allow.* 

• Hum is a jMMiit of idme interest which it has not been found 
cODVenient t» iniiodnceia these sketohesr-iis t^an explmcntt 
of the causes which tend to produce extensive and soccessive 
gyrations in the lower strsta or currents of air which pass from the 
tnopioal K» thabigWIsititttdss ; and which iendalso t6 obliterate 
tl^ iprratioiis in; the «iffa|a.iirhieh are le«vi^F^thsiugliM.la6^. 
tades and approachingthe tropical regions. 



Owing to the cooling process which goes on during 
die night, th^. specifio* ^ravi^r of thisinclined stratuaa 
becomes > predommanly and the reverse movement 
then commences and continues into the fellowinf 
morning. We find, ttto, thac on the ak^es of ceitaui 
coasts and islands where there is sufficient elevation^ 
the higher margin of this stratum, at certain seasons» 
will daily reach an altitude at which it is brought in 
contact with a higher stetum sufficient^ .cold to set 
in operation a squall or thunder storm, at a certain ^ 
hour ; after which tJbe equilibrium is restored »nd 
the usual counter n^vement again follows in its iuoL 
Some diurnal effect of this kind upon the wind may ha 
observed at times in almost every region; and, takeA 
altogether, it is probably the most extensive ageacy 
which b exercised by heat in the production of winds. 

R. 



CHINESE DINNBRS. 
The cut (p. 109) represents a Chinese rice bowl 
and chop sticks, articles which are used very skilftiUy 
by the natives, but wluch occasions much ernbav-^ 
rassment to' the foreigners who visit thsit inteiestiiif 
country. The following ' description of a Chi»8se 
dinner is from the pen of tiM FreDch tra^reller La 
Place — He says, '' The first course was laid out in 
a grcNSt number of sancers' of painted por^elat»» and 
consisted of various relishes in a c^ slaite, as salted 
earth-worms, prepared and dried, but so cut up that I \ 
fortunately did not know irhai they were toAii I had 
swallowed them; salted or 4BW>ked fish, and ham^ 
both of Uiem cut into extremely snail slices ; besides 
wJbich tlu^re was what they call Japan leather, a sort 
of dsjrkish skin, hard and tough, with a strong and 
far from agreeable taate^ which seemed to have bean 
macerated ior some time in water. All these sl^ 
caeteras, including among the number a liquor which 
1 recognised to be soy, made from a J^mi bean, and- 
long since adopted by the whie drinkers Europe 10 
revive their faded appetites or tastes, were used a* 
seasoning to a great number of stews whtdi wer»> 
contained in bowlsr and succeeded each otjber xmrn*- 
terruptedly. All the dishes without exception svraaa 
in soupu On one side figured pitgeoas'^eggs, cooked 
in gravy » ty^getber witb-daeks and fowls cut very 
ssa^, and immersed in dark-coloured sauce ; oa the. 
other, little halls made of sharks'*fins^«ggs prepaired 
by heat, of which both the smell aad taste seemed 
to us e^i^ally repulsive,, unniense grubs, a peCiuKmr 
kind -of. sea-^sh» cntf>s and pounded shrtaq[>s. 

" Seated at the right of our excellent Amphilryoa,. 
I was the 4|k>iect of bis whole attenlibn, but never^ 
tholesa ibund 4iyself considerably at a loss how to 
use the two^little ivory sticks, tiffed with sslvei, 
whidi, together with a knife that had a long, narrow, 
and thin blade, formed the whole of my eating appa* 
ratus. Phad great difficulty in seizing my pr^ in the 
midst of those several bowls filled with gravy : ia - 
vain 1 tried to hold, in imitatioit.of jny host, this si^ 
stitute ior a fork between the thumb ai!d the twa fiitst 
fingers of the right h^nd ; for the cursed chop^sticka 
sUpped aside every nioment, leaviag behind thoai tha 
unlwppy little morsel« which I coveted. It is tnm 
that the master of the house came to the relief of vow 
inexperience (by which he was much entertained) 
with his two instrumaats^ tli^ extrcunities of whid^' 
] ^ a few moments before, had touched a mouth, wheaoa 
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[Chinese Bowl and Chop- Sticks. J 



.•;^*, ^tfix- the use of smifT and tobacco, had cruelly 
chased its good looks. I couW very well have dis- 
pensed with such an auxiliary, for my stomach had 
already much ado to support the various ragouts, 
each one more surprising than another, which I had 
been obliged, nolens volens, to taste of. ' However, I 
contrived to eat with tolerable propriety a soup pre- 
paxed with the famous birds^-nests, in which the 
Chinese are such epicures. The substance thus 
served up is reduced into very thin filaments, trans- 
parent as ising-glass, and resembling vermicelli, with 
little or no tasted At first I was much puzzled to 
'£nd out how, with our chop-sticks, we should be 
able to taste of the various soups which composed 
th^ greater part of the dinner, and had already call- 
ed to mind the '/able of the fox and the stork, when 
our two Chinese entertainers, dipping at once into 
the bowls with the little saucer placed at the side of 
each guest, showed us how to get rid of the difiicuU^.'' 
•• To the younger guestn^ naturally lively, such a 
etowd of novelties presented an inexhaustible fund 
of pleasantry, and, though unintelligible to the worthy 
Hong merchant and his brother, the jokes seemed 
to delight them not a bit the less. The wine in the 
neayiwhile circulated freely, and the toasts followed 
each other in rapid succession. This liquor which to 
my tasfe was by no nieans agreeable, is always taken 
hot ; and in this state it approaches pretty nearly to 
Madeira in colour, as well as a little in taste ; but it 
ie not easy to get tipsy with it, for, in spite of the 
tieceseily of frequently attending to the invitations of 
myliost, this wine dtd not in ihe least affect my 
head. We drank it in little gilt cups, having the 
shape of an antique vase, with two handles of perfect 
workmanship, and kept constantly filled by attendants 
holding large silver vessels Uke coffee-pots. The 
Chinese m^e of pledging is singular enough, but 
has at the same time some little resemblance to the 
English. The person who wishes to do this courtesy 
to one or more guests gives them notice by an atten- 
dant ; then, takins the full cup with both hands, he 
Kfts k to the level of his inouth, and, after making 
a eomicsd sign with his head, he drinks off the con- 
tents ; he waits until the other party has done the 
tame, and finally repeats the first nod of the head, 
holding the cup downward before him, to riiow it is 
^te enp^. 



"After all these good things, served one upoi 
the other of which it gave ^me pleasure to see th< 
last, succeeded the second course, which was pre 
ceded by a little ceremony, of which the objec 
seemed to me to be a trial of the guests' appetites 
Upon the edges of four bowls, arranged in a square 
three others were placed filled with stews, and sur 
mounted by an eighth, which thus formed the summi 
of a pyramid ; and the custom is to touch none oi 
these, although invited by the host. On the refusa 
of the party, the whole disappeared, and the tabh 
was covered with articles in pastry and sugar, in th< 
midst of which was a salad composed of the'iende] 
shoots of the bamboo, and some watery preparation! 
that exhaled a most disagreeable odour. 

" Up to this point, the relishes, of which I firsi 
spoke, had been the sole accompaniments of all the 
successive ragouts ; they still served to season the 
bowls of plain rice, which the attendants now for the 
first time placed before each of the guests. I re« 
garded with an air of considerable embarrassmeni 
the two little sticks, with whidi notwithstanding the 
experience acquired since the commencement of the 
repast, it seemed very doubtful whether 1 should be 
able to eat my rice grain by grain, according to th€ 
belief of Europeans regarding the Chinese custom. 
I therefore waited until my host should begin, to fol- 
low his example, foreseeing that, on this new occa- 
sion, some fresh discovery would serve to relieve ua 
from the truly ludicrous embarrassment which we all 
Hispldyed-: in a word, our two Chinese,-cleverly join- 
dag the' ends of their chop-sticks, plunged them into 
the bowls of rice, held up to the mouth, which was 
opened to its full extent, and thus easily shovelled in 
the rice, not by grains, but by handfuls. Thus in 
structed, I might have followed their example ; but 
I preferred making up ^with the other delicacies for 
the few attractions which, to my taste, had been dis- 
played by the first course. The second lasted a 
much shorter time : the attendants cleared away 
every thing. Presently the table was strewed with 
fiowers, which vied with each other in brilliancy; 
pretty baskets, filled with the same, were mixed with 
plates which contained a vast variety of delicious 
sweetmeats as well as cakes, of wmch the forma 
were as ingenious as they were varied. This dis- 
play of^i^e productions of nature and of art 
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equally agreeable to tlie eyee and the tastes of the 
tniests .: by the side of the yellow plantain was seen 
The lilchi^ of which the strong, rough, and bright crim- 
son skin defends a stone enveloped in a whitish pulp, 
which for its fine aromatic taste ip superior to most 
of the tropical fruits. Indigenous to the provinces 
which border on the Chinese Sea, the newly-gath- 
ered litchi presents to the inhabitants a wholesome 
and delicious food during the summer, and forms, 
when dried, an excellent provision for the winter. 
With these fruits of the warm climates were mingled 
those of the temperate zone, brought at some ex- 
pense from the northern provinces ; as walnuts, 
chestnuts (small, and inferiour to those of France), 
apples, grapes, and Peking pears, which last, though 
their lively colour and pleasant smell attracted the 
attention, proved to be tasteless, and ,even retained 
,"all the harshness of wild fruits.* The conversation, 
frequently interrupted during the commencement of 
the repast, ifi ord^r to do honour to the numerous 
pledges of our host, and to all the wonders of the 
"Cliinese kitchen assembled before us, became now 
general and. sufficie;>tly noisy. My neighbour es- 
pecially little accustomed to such lively mirth, was 
quite enchanted, and displayed his satisfaction 1^ 
loud laughs, to which was perpetually joined the 
sonorous accompaninaent of his somewhat over- 
loaded stomach. According to the received usages 
of Chinese fashion, I ought to have followed this 
example, in testimony of a more than satisfied appe- 
tite, but my wish to gratify our excellent Amphitryon 
would not carry me quite so far. This custom, 
which in Frarvce would seem more . than extraordi- 
nary, <Was howiever nothing new to myself, for I had 
already remarked it in the best societies at Manilla. 
Need I then to be. surprised on finding the Chinese 
bO litlla nice in their convivial habits, when our near 
neighbours the Spaniards have not. yet cast ofif this 
remnant of the grosi^iness of the olden time V 



THE HUMAN BODY— No. II. 

Ax^Oomists and physiologists have been at great 
pains to discriminate and classify the primary tissues; 
for it is found that when employed in the composition 
of the body, each preserves its peculiar structure and 
properties wherever .placed, however combined^ and 
|o whatever purpose applied, tmdergoing only such 
joaodifiQatipn a^s itslocal connexions and specific uses 
jrender indispensable. . Considering every substance 
employ ^^d in the construction of the body, not very 
jobyiously.alikej as a distinct form of organized matter, 
the^se primary ^issues may be said to .consij^t of £ve, 
namely, the jnembranous, the cartilaginous, the osse- 
^ ous, the muscular, and the nervous. 

.The first primary tissue is .the peculiar substance 
terfned aiEMBRANE. It has been already stated that 
ione of the ultimate forms of animal matter is a co- 
aguIabVe substance, becoming concrete or solid unde^ 
jihe , process pf coagulation. The commencement pf 
x)rganizaiipn pej^ms to be the arrangement of this coa- 
jcr^ maimer in>o aUaight threadj^ lines, at first ^o 
jimall.aa to b^impfixceptible to the naked eye. Vast 
;Dumbers;oil these, threads successively uniting, at 
length form a single thread of sufficient magnitude 
jto«be visihle^.but still ^mall^ than thje. ibeet ^thre»d 



of the silkworm. If the \engA of these threads be 
greater than their breadth, they are Called fibres ; if, 
on the contrary, their breadth exceed their length, 
they are tenified plates or laminae. By the af^roxi- 
mation of these fibres or plates in every possible 
direction, and by their accumulation, combination, 
and condensation, is constituted the simplest form 
of organized substance, the primary tissue called 
membrane. 

Meinbrane once formed is extensively employed 
in the composition of the bidy ; it is indeed the ma- 
terial principally used in producing, covering, con- 
taining, protecting, and fixing every other component 
part of it. , It forms th^ main bulk of the cartilaginous 
tissue ; it receives into its cells' the earthy matter on 
which depend the strength and hardness of the osseous 
tissue ; it composes the canals or sheaths in which are 
deposited the delicate substance of the muscular, and 
the still more tender pulp of the nervous tissue ; it gives 
an external covering to the entire body ; it lines all its 
internal surfaces ; it envelopes all internal organs ; it 
enters largely as a component element into the sub- 
stance pf every organ of every kind ; it almost wholly 
constitutes all the internal pouches and sacs, sueh as 
the stomach, the intestines, the bladder ; and ^1 tubes 
and vessels, such as arteries, veins, and iy mphatics ; 
it furnishes the common substance in which .all the 
parts of the body are, as it wersi packed ; it fills up 
the interstices between them ; it faxet^ them. in thek 
several situations ; it connecte them all together ; ins 
word, it forms the basis upon which the other p^ts 
.e,re superinduced ; or rather the mould into ^hich 
th€(ir particles are deposited ; so that were it ■ pos- 
sible to remove every other kind q£ matter,- and tp 
leave this primary tissue unaltered in figure and* un- 
diminished in huUc, the general foriik and outline of 
the body, as well as the form and outline of all its 
individual parts, would remain unchanged. . 

The properties which belong to naembrsiM are 
cohesion, fiexibility, extensibility, and elasticity. JBy 
its property of cohesion, the several parts of the body 
are held together ; by its combined properties of 
cohesion, fiexibility, and extensibility, the body in 
general is rendered strong, light, and yiel4ing, whil^ 
particular parts of it are made.capable of free motion. 
But elasticity, that property by which parts removed 
from their sitd^tion in the necessary actions of life are 
restored to their natural posiiion, may be regarded, as 
its specific property. The varied purposes, accom 
plished in the econpmy by the^operty of elasticity 
will be appa|[ent as we advaofce in,, o^r^ si|i^<^. 
Meantime, it will sufiSice to observe that it -is indis- 
^nsable to the action of the artery in. the. function of 
the circulation ; to the action of the .tjiorax in the 
function of respiration ; to the action of the joints in 
the function of .locomotion : in a wprd, to the workr 
in^ of the entire mechanism by which n^otion of 
every kind and degree is effected. All these pro* 
perties are physical, not vital; vital pcopea&ti^ d^ 
belong even to this primary form of aniipal lyiatter ; 
but they are comparatively obscure. In the tissuo 
with which organization comniences, and which is 
tl^. least removed, frooi an inorganic substance* th9 
properties that arepc9fninent and essential, ase iB«reI|r 
physiiQal. 

By chymieal analysis, membrape is f^^nd^to ciMAr 
tain but a small proportion.4)f azote, ih^ ps<;uliax ele^ 
ment of animal matter. Its proximate priacj^s uj^p 
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giliiiiil,:i>feiiiiii^ mwo»i /IninfanlyaBdydutii, 
gelatin is the most abundant ingrediiBBi; Ma^more 
a.dr«a«ed per^^-albito»«a faredomiaates^. €Matin 
difiers fro«9 albumen ift.eo^ainitig a less pcoporxioB. 
disatnii amd a greater pioportiim of CKKygen ; o»i»otJi 
ap^oauta it must be regarded as Ie«i animalized. 
Thus animaUzation bears a;certain;r4^tion to organi- 
zation. /rh« simplest, ammal tisatie is the least 
aiiiiaalized) and the least of all at the earliest period 
oi life. Not otily are the phy^^ieal and mesial powers 
l^ssruleveldped in the young than in the adult, but the 
y^ry ehy^ical conipositkfv df the primary tissue of 
which jtr^e body is eogisirueted is less chajract^riatic 
ofjthehpm-fect.animal. 

r Meu^braue exists under several distinct forms ; a 
kjiow ledge of the peculiarities of which will mate- 
rially assist us in understanding the composition of 
t^e body. The simplest form of membrane^ and. that 
which is conceived t^ constitute the original stmctm-e 
from, which all the others are produced, is termed 
the ceUulaf. When in thin slices, cellular membrane 
af>pe^S as a semi-transparent, and colorless sub- 
stance ;- when examined in thicker masses, it is of a 
whitish or grayish colour. It consist^ of niinute 
threads, which cross each' other in every possible 
direction, leaving spaces 4)etweenr them, and thujs 
fosmittg a mesh or net-work (see cut), not unlike 




ing parta. Slight^ organized as this tissue is, an 
iodistiiiot as ita vital^ functions may be^itis obviou 
that it must beihc seat of alieast two vital functidni 
secretion and absorption. 

It is%certain that the iifiterspaces or c^Ils of thi 
membrane have no determinate fomi oreke, that the 
communicate freely with each other, and thai thi 
communication extends over the whole body ; for . 
a limb which has been infiltrated be frozen, a tho: 
sand small icicles wiU be formed, assuming the shai i 
of the containing cells, some of which are found to i 
circular and others cylindrical, and so on. If air : 
water escape into any particular part of the body 
is often effused over the whole extent of it, a i 
butchers are observed to inflate animals by makin 
a puncture in some part where the cellular tissu< 
loose, and from this one aperture &e air is forc'ec 
the most distant parts of the body. 

Cellular membrane, variously modified and dispa 
forms the main btdk of all the other solid parts of 
body, constituting their common envelope and 1 
of union, and filling up all their interstices. 1 
dense or loose^ coarse or fine, according to its s 
tion and office. Wherever it is subject to pres 
it is dense and firm, as ih the palm of the hand 
the sole of the foot; around the internal organs 
more loose and delicate, and it becomes finei 
finer as it divides and subdivides, in order to env 
the soft and tender structures of the body. 

According t^ some who- have carefully exai 
with the microscope its component thready the 
sist of minute particles of a globular figure : 
microscopical observers regard the cellular!^ 



[A single film of the cellular IMpue lifted up and slightly dia- 
tenoid.] ' ' 

the spider's web. The term cells, given to these in- 
terspaces, is employed rather in a figurative sense than 
as the expression of the fact ; for there are no such 
distinct partition as the term cell implies. Thebesr 
conception that can be formed of the artangement 
of the component parts of this structure is, to suppose 
a substance consisting of an infinite number of slen- 
der thready lines crossing each other in every pos- 
sible direclion; The interspaces between theise 
lihes during life, and in the state of health, are filled 
with a thin exhalation of an aqueoils nature, a vapour 
rather than a fluid, rendering and keeping the tissue 
always moist. This vapour consists of the thinner 
part of the blood, poured into these interstitial spaces 
by a process hereafter to be described, terrned secre- 
tion. When occupying those spaces, it makes' no 
long abode within them, but is speedily removed by 
the process of absorption. In health, these two 
operations exactly equal each other ; but if any caUse 
arise to disturb the equiribrium, the vapour accumu- 
lates, condenses and forms an aqueous fluid, which 

• Hence in the prgsaration of jelly as an artiple of diet, the 
parts of young aniinals, as the feet of the calf, are principally 
employed;' whereas rfoups made from beef contain a large T)ro- 
poriion of albamen; while in those made fiom veal the proportion 
of i^Uy pi;epondarates4 




[A portion of cellular tisue, very highly ma„ 
strings of globules of which its ulumate ; 
supposed to consist.] 

as coagulated or condensed animal substar 
fectly amorphous (without form). 

Every part of this tissue is penetrated b^ 
veins, absorbents, and nerves, endowing it 
perties truly vital, though in a less degree 
of the other primary tissues ; and varied and 
as the uses are which it serves in the eco 
most manifest, though certainly not the ( 
are those which depend upon its physical 
of cohesion, flexibility, extensibility, and 

The tissue which contains tfte fat, t 
adiposd, is j\ie second form of membr 
obviously a modification of (he cellular, f 
it differs both in the magnitude of its fibres 
constitutes a tougher an4 cJoarser Web, a 
arrangement ; for it is so disp6sfed as to fi 
bags in virhich the fat is contained. AdJ 
consists of rounded packets, separated 
other by futrbws ; each packet i« o 
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BBiaU iqpliBTiodal {MO^ekt <2, 2) ;. Midi ptoiek b 
npdn divisible into still smaller grams, wbick, on 
mnote in8pectioii,v]^se8t the amaaraiice of 'reiiides 
filled wiih the adipose matter (3). 




(1> A portion of adipoBe ttsfae; 2, minute bags containing the 
&t ; 3, a cluster of tlie bags, separated and suspefided.] 

* Tbe cdls of the eellular tissue, as has been showir 
are contiimous over the whole body ;. but eachadif)ose 
vesicle is a distinct bag, having no communieation 
vi^hatever with any other. The cellular tissue is 
universally diffused; but the/ adipose is placed on]y 
in particular parts, of the body ; piincipally beneath 
the skin, and more especially between the skin and 
the abdominal muscles, and around some of the organs 
contained in the chest and abdomen, as the heart, the 
kidneys, the mesentery, and the i. omenta. In most 
of these situations some portion of it i& generally 
fcmnd, whatever be the degree of leanness to which 
the bod||.may be redaced ; while in the cranium, the' 
brain, the eye, the eacpthe nose, and several other 
organs, there is none, whatever be the degree of cor- 
pulency. The usfes of the fat, which are various, 
will be stated hereafter. 

The third form of membrane is termed the serous. 
Like the adipose, sermts membrane is a modification 
of the cellular, and, like it also, it is limited in its 
situation to particular parts of the body, that is, to its 
three great cavities, namely the head, the chest, and 
the abdomen. To the two latter it affords an inter- 
nal lining, and to all the organs contained in all the 




[A portion of infestinci, showing .its external snifiice or serous 

tlvee eavities, it afibrds a/covering. By its external 
mtrface it is united to the wall of t|he cavity or the 
substanee of. the organ itinve^ts ; by Its internal sur- 
face it is free i^nd unfit^ched ; whence this surface 
' is. ifticcauaetonlyc^ith itself, forming a close cavity 
ov ohnt sack, having. nOtCO^imunication with the exter- 
jftal air.; Smoo^ij^j^ polished, as seen above it is 
rendefed moifit by ^. fluid which is supposed to be 
■ exhaled in a gaseous state from the serum of the 



bkod; mtA ftrnn thb sMras Arfd^v 
derives its name. 

Though dun, serous membiiiiie i&d«i8e, conyaet^ 
and of great ttrengdi in proportion to its Mk ; it is 
extensible and elastiek ; extesHble, ibr ,tl ej^Mads > 
widithedilatataonofthechestinifispunlion; f^aimek^ 
for it oootraets with the dirainished size of the chest 
in expiration. In like masner, it atsetcbes witk the 
enlargement of &e stcnnach daring a hearty tnonl^ 
andcontraels as the stomach gradually diminishes 
on emptying itself of its contents^ It is fumii^ied 
with no b^od-vessels large enoagh to adii«t the 
cokHUtng natter of the \AoA ; tat it is Mi|^od with 
a great^ number of the colourless vessek termed ex« 
halents, with the vessels termed absorbents, and with 
a few nerves. It in&cates no vital jproperties, but 
those which are- common to the sin^e form of ^ 
primary tissue. Its«pecific luses are to afford a lining 
to th&intemid oaviiaes ; to fnmi^li a eoverkig to the 
internal organs ; by its pdished and smooth surface, 
to allow a free motion c^ those organs on each other, 
and by the moisture with which it is lubricated, to 
prevent them from adhering together, however closely, 
or for however long a perieii they may be in contact. 

The fourth forin^ of membrane^ J^e fibrous, nanieil 
from the ^vious arrangement of its component parts, 
consists 4)f Icmgitudinal iibres, large enough tahe 
visible to the naked eye, placed parallel to each other, 
and closely united. Sometimes these fibres are com- 
bined in such a manner as to form a connnuous and 
extended surface, constituting a thin, smooth, dense, 
and strong membrane such as that which covers*the 
external surface of bones termed P£R]ost:£Um, or which 
linGis the internal surface of the skull (dura mater). 
At other times they form a firm and tough expansion 
(aponeurosis) which descends between certain muscles 
separating them f i^om each other, affording a fixed point 
for the origin or insertion of neighbouring muscles ; or 
which is stretched over muscles and sometimes over 
even an entire limb, in order to confine the muscles 
firmly in their situation, ai)d to aid and direct their, 
action. Fibrous membrfine also constitutes the com- 
pact, strong, tough, and flexible bands used for tying 
parts, firmly together, termed ligaments, principally 
employed'in connecting the bones with each other, 
and particulariy about the joints ; and lastly, fibrous 
membrane forms the rounded white cords in which 
muscles often terminate, called tendons, the princi- 
pal use of which is to connect the muscles with the 
bones, and to serve as cords or ropes to transmit the 
action of the muscle to a distant point, in the accom- 
pUshment of which purposes their operation appears 
to be entirely mechanical. 

The fifth (orm of membrane, the mucous derives its 
name from the peculiar fluid with which its surface 
b covered, called mucus, and which is secreted by 
numerous minute glands, imbedded in the substance 
of the membrane. As serpus membrane forms a shut 
sack, completely ei^cludingthe air, mucous membrane, 
on the contrary^ lines the various cavities which are ex- 
posed to the air, such as the mouth, the nostrils, the 
wi|)d-pipe, tho gullet, the stomach, the intestines, the 
urinary organs, and the uterine system. Its internal 
surface, or that by which it is attached to the passages 
it lines, is sniooth and dense, its external surface, or &t 
which is exposed to the contact of the air, is soft and 
pulpy, like the pile of velvet. It bears a great resem 
blance to the external surfaceof the rindofa ripe peach 
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SUGAR-CANE. 

The Sugar-cane must be considered as a natiris 
rf China, since it has been pretty accurately shown 
that its cultivation was prosecuted in that empire for 
two thousand years before sugar was even known in 
Europe, and for a very long period before other east- 
cm nations became acquainted with its use. For 
Bome time after this substance, in its crystalline 
form, had found its way to the westward, through 
India and Arabia, a singular degree of ignorance 
prevailed in regard to its nature, and the mode of its 
production ; and there is reason for believing that 
the Chinese, who hav« always evinced an unoonr 
'querable repugnance to foreign intercourse, purpose- 
ly threw a vail of mystery over the subject. Per- 
sons have not been wanting, even in modern times, 
who have approved of this anti-social spirit, as be- 
ing the perfection of political wisdom ; but is it not 
a complete answer to their opinion, that every na- 
tion which has cultivated commercial relations has 
been steadily advancing in civilization, and adding 
most importantly to the sum of its comforts and con- 
venieaces ? while the inhabitants of China, although 
possessed of the greatest natural advantages, arising 
irom variety of soil and climate, by which advanta- 
ges they had so long ago placed themselves in ad- 
vance of other people, have remained altogether sta^ 
tionary ? 

A knowledge of the origin of cane sugar was cor- 
rectly revealed in the middle of the thirteenth ceoty- 
ty, by the celebrated traveller Marco Polo ; though 
II was partially known much earlier. The plant 
was soon conveyed to Arabia, Nubia, Egypt, and 
Ethiopia, where it became extensively cultivated. 
Early in the fifteenth century the sugar-cane first 
appeared in Europe. Sicily took the lead in its cul- 
tivation ; thence it passed to Spain, Madeira, and 
the Canary Islands ; and shortly after the discovery 
of the New World by Columbus, this plant wacr con- 
voyed to Hayti and Bxasil^ froia whick latter coun- 
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try it gradually spread thiongh the islaiidi of tl 
West Indies. 

The sugar-cane varies exceedmgly in its growt] 
depending upon the iiature of the soU. In new an 
tnoist land it sometimes attains the heigitt of tweni 
feet. It is always propagated from cuttings. Tl 
hoeing of a cane-field is a most laborious operatic 
whea performed, as it must be, under th^ ri^s of 
tropieid sun. Formerly this task was always eVec 
ed by hand labour, but, of late years, where the m 
ture of the ground will admit of the employment c 
a ptough, that instrument has been substituted, to il 
mutu^ advantage of the planter and his labouren 
The planting of canes does not require to be reneiM 
ed annually ^ in such a case, the utmost number c 
labourers now employed on a sugar plantation woul 
be wholly inadequate to its performance. 

When the canes are fully ripe they are cmt clofl 
to the ground, and being then divided into convi 
nient lengths, are tied up in bupdles, and conveyed i 
the mill. The canes, on being passed twice b< 
tween the cylinders of^this mill, have all their juic 
expressed. This is collected in a cistern, and mut 
be immediately plaped under process by heat to pn 
vent its becoming acid. A certain Quantity of lim 
in powder, or of lime-water, is addea at this time t 
promote the f eparation of the grosser matters coi 
tained in the juice ; and these being as far as possibl 
removed at a heat just sufficient to cause the impurj 
ties to collect together on the surface, the cane-liquc 
is then subjected to a very rapid boiling, in order t 
evaporate the watery particles, and bring the syru 
to such a consistency that it will granulate on cool 
ing. Upon an average, every five gidlons, imperia 
measure, of cane-juice, will yield six pounds of crys 
tallized sugar, and will be obtained from about om 
hundred and ten well grown canes. ^ 

When the sugar is sufiiciently cooled in shallow 
trays, it is put into the hogsheads in which it i 
shipped to Europe. These casks have their bottomi 
pierced with holes, and are placed upright over i 
large cistern into which the molasses*— which is th< 
portion of saccharine matter that will not crystallize 
drains away, leaving the raw sugar in the suti 
wherein we see it in our grocers' shops ; the cask 
are then filled up, headed down, and shipped. 

The molasses which have drained from the suga 
together with all the scummings of the coppers, a» 
collected, and, being first fermented, are distilled fo 
the production of rum. 



THIS TEAZLB. 

The teazle (dip$acu8 foHonum) is a plant of con 
siderable importance to our woolen manufacfuren 
It is culUvated to some extent in the United Statei 
for the sake of its head. It is raised in hills, an< 
throws up its heads in July and August ; and thest 
are cut from the plant % hand, with a knife pecu 
liarly formed, and then fastened to poles for drying 
the terminating heads are ready first, and are called 
** kings ;** they are larger and coarser than the oih 
ers, and fittca only for the strongest kinds of oloik 
and are about half the value of the best. The col 
lateral heads then succeed, and receive the name Ou 
** middlings,* wad are ib» prime teases. Should tb 
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i prove moist; great injury ensues ; but expo- 
tare to> wet Un any length of time ruins the head, 
wkicbf by its peqfuUfU^ construction, retains the mois- 
lure, and it decays. They cannot be stacked like 
•nrn, as ptetemre desuoys the ^ines, and a freecir- 
Milation of air is required to dry them thoroughly. 
■- The teaale, perhaps, affords a solitary instance of 
a iMtural pvpduction .being applied to mechanical 
purpoi^es in the state in which jt jis produced. It 
appears, from many attempts, that the objects design 
ed to be effticted by the teazle cannot be supplied by 
a»y eoiitrivance*— successive inventions having been 
abandoned as de£etctive or injurious. The use of 
the teasle is ta^ draw out (he ends of the wool from 
ihe maitttfaetiiced cloth, so as to bring a regular pilje 
•r nap .upon ibi) surface, free from twistings . and 
knottings, and to comb off the . epaf'se and loose 
parts of the wool. The head of the true teazle is 
composed of incorporated flowers, each separated 
by a long, rigid, chaffy substance, the terminating 
point of which is fucnifhed w|th a fine hook. Many 
of these heads are fixed in a frame ; and with this 
ike snrfaoevof tlie.elol^ is teased, or brush^dt until 
all the ends are dmwn out, the Joo^e parts cpnib^d 
<cyff, and the dloth ceas^ to .yield ia>p^diments tp the 
free parfsagft of tiie wheel, or {£aii|^, <pf tejffles'. 
'Shrtold:the hook of the chaff, when in use, becorne 
-fixed in a knot, or find sufficient resistance, it breaks, 
whhout injnriiig <or contending with the clu^h, and 
•^care is taken by successii'e application's to draw the 
impediment out ; but all mechanical inventions hi th- 
ertoi^made use of, pfier i-esistance to the kiM>t; and, 
i imead of yieiding and breaking j^s ihe teazle does, 
r«9ist andftear it otit; making a.bc4e,/or injju^iog the 
wirfaoe. The^dfeflsiog ji^a^ie<^.c^^c1othcpnsiunfis 
•• great multitude of teazles, it requiring from' oiMi 



ihousand five hundred to two tl^ilsind hea^ t9«c«r 
iiomplish the work properly. vThey are used re- 
|>eatedly in the different stages of the process; but 
a piece of fine doth generally breaks this nujilber 
before it is finisiied^ or it may be said that there is a 
ponsumption answering to the pn^pose^ fineness—' 
|[>ieces of the best kinds requiriug one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred runnings up, ac^rding to cir- 
cwnsiances. 



TALLOW.TREE OF INDIA. 

A vegetable tallow, extracted b|t hiilhig If^f^ t]|e 
fruit of the Valeria Indica tree, growing i^ <Jti|ira 
proviiice, aiid others on the western coast of the 
pedttisula of India, has lately been broiiglit'4<^ Lon- 
don, in a very hard and tough cake, t^his ^jjpilar 
substlmce, observes Dr, Babingtcm, is a concrete in- 
flanui^le, partaking of the nature of wax an^ ipil, 
whicli^ from its appea|ance, may not inaptly he t^^- 
ed, a tallow. It is in uso'^oly in'^the town of Man- 
galore, ^pvince of Canara, and is there employed 
medicinally as an external apphcation for bruises 
and rheumatick pains, and likewiee, when melted 
with the resin of the same tree, is used as a substi- 
tute for tar in paying the bottoms of boats. The 
method of preparing this material is simply to boil 
the fruit in water, when the tallow is soon found to 
rise to the surface in a melting state, and on cooling 
forms a. solid cake. Thus obtained, the Piney tal- 
low (Piney is the name of the tree which produces 
it) 1$ generally white, sometimes yellow, greasy to 
the touch, with some degree of waxiness, almost 
tasteless, and has a rather agreeable odour, some- 
what resembling common cerate. It melts at a tern 
perature of 97 J*^, and consequently remains solid in 
the climate of India, in wbich respect it differs from 
■palm or cocoa-nut oil ; wrapped up in folds of b!o*> 
ting paper, and submitted to strong pressure, ,scarce- 
fy sufficient oil, or elain, as i^is termed by M. Bra'c- 
cpnot, is expressed to imbue the inmost ful;]. Its 
tenacity and solidity are such, th:it whon cast in a 
rounded form of nine pounds weiglit, (in which state 
the specimen was sent from India) the force of two 
Strong men was not sufficient to cut it asunat^r ^vith 
a fine iron wire, and even with a saw there was ^ 
considerable difficulty in effecting a division. When 
manufactured into candles, it comes with facility 
fkom the moulds, thus differing from wax, which 
does not readily admit o/ being cast; it gives as 
bright a liuht as tallow, and has the a'dvanlan^e of 
that material in being free from unpleasant smell, 
and in no^ emitting a disagreeable odour when ex^ 
tinguished. It unites in all pro[)onioi!s with wax, 
afMirm<^eti, a!id taJiuw ; and forni's compoun«U >Vilh 
ibsftwp fomiflr, inicnnctliaii' in ilieir niehing points, 
ecQording lo.tbe prj^porlion intlu^ir inuredionis, and 
belter adapted to tne purpose of making candles, 
\han iho pure and more fusible substance. 



Sir H'orace Verc, on being asked by the Marquis 
Spiriolsi, a celehnued general, the cause of his bro- 
ther's death is sniJ to have replied. '* He died, ^ir, 
of having notlifng to do." •* Alas!" said LheMarqtiis, 
^^ that \k cause enoUghHokiU any general of tie alk? 
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VARM£RS* DEPARTMENT. 

WHEAT— IMPORTANT mSOOVERY. 

The New York FauteK puUishee a letter firom the 
Rev. Mr. Coleman, aenouoping an inmortant discov- 
ery from the deetructiui of the grain ny. 

'* The grain fly or inject, wUch, for a few years 
past has been destructive to wheat iA many parts of 
the country, has this ymt extended hs ravages^ end 
excited wheiever be made his appearance, very 
serious alaim. A^ eminent ftrmer in the State ef 
New York wrote 6) me a year since that he onest 
give up tBte otfHivation of wheat, ashis crops were-so 
much ii^ed th^ he hardly obtaine4 a return equal 
to the seed sown. I knew anothes instance in tke 
«ame StalOi where though the straw was large, and 
t\e appearance promising, yei from dliitoea bushels 
«own not more Uian seven wele obtataed. 

I have known other cases in #hic^ Ae whole Held 
Itas been mowed and sold for litter ; and in a reoent 
excursion np the valley of Ae Connecticut I have 
heard complaints every where, afid hundreds of acres 
so destroyed that the grain they would yield would 
hardly pay^for reaping. Beside^ this, the seme insect 
lias destroyed masiy fields of ry^ in the same man-' 
aer as the wheat, and had been found this year in the 
oats ; the progress of the insect has been about forty 
miles a year ; and a distinguished gentlemen in Ver- 
mont, a prsctical and extensive farmer, remarked that 
he feared they would on this aceount be obliged to 
relinquish the cultivation of small grain. 

The habits of the insect have not yet been accurately 
«%s6rved. I myself have not yet seen the fly, but. 
haire seen the worms in the kernel after the grain has 
Jieea ii e stteyo A . He is represented as beiDfj a small 
reddish fly, which is seen hovering over the wheat 
fields in immense numbers, while just in flower, and 
has been observed to light upon the kernel or bud, to 
ascend it, and then descending to the inner siue, to 
deposite his egg between the stalk and (he kernel. 
I purposely avoid the use of all scientifick terms, 
wishing to be understood by common farmers. Prom 
this egg the worm is generated which entirely con- 
sumes the grain while in the milk, leaving nothing 
Ibut the husk in which are foimd several yellow 
>vorms about an eighth of an inch in length. As the 
work of destruction is now completed, any farther 
observations are of no importance, unless we can some, 
'way reach so as to destroy &e germ of the insect. 
T9o preparation of the seed or gniund, hss yet been 
fotmd efiectual to this end. 

The continuance of the fly upon the grain \f thought 
not to exceed three or four days, and they are seen 
in great numbers just at night. Some farmers have 
tbnsA late sowing a partial security as the season 
for the flies has passed away before the wheat was 
in eondition for tneir attack. 

Spring wheat sown as late as the 7th and dth of 
June, has been untouched, though in case of such 
Very late sowing, the farmer will be forttmate if, in 
Vtteraptilkg to escape the fly, he does not get Bippod 
by the frost. 

I have now, however, the extraordinary happiness 
of announcing to the agricultural puUick, what th^e 
^ reason to believe, will prove an eflbctu^I, as it 
U. a reasonable and feasible ' preventive. Should 
it^TQte eflbctual, the remedy %m tre worth millions 



and millions of dollars to the cottQtty« It was i 
mutiicated to me on a late tour 6f agricultural inquiiy 
and observation, by Ih. E. Lyman, of Lancaster 
N. H.ian inseUlgent, enlightened, and practical farmer^ 
whose ctop of wheat usually averages from twenty^ 
ilvtB to thirty bushels per acre, It consists in the 
application of fine backed lime to the wheat just at the 
time of its heading out and flowering, at the rate of 
^fooiit a peck to the acre. 

* It is sown broadcast upon the wheat while the deiT 
is on, and the field is rendered white with il. Tha 
best mode of applying it is with the hand, and forths 
person who sows it, ^ing his proper breadth or cast, 
to walk backwards, so tliat he may not cover himself 
with the time. It must be sown while the wheat is 
wet or the dew is on, and the philosophy of its appli* 
cation is very simple. The maggot of the fly isde<- 
posifod between the grain and the stalk. It is ef 
course an animal substance. The lime or alkali, 
mixed with the dew is carried down upoos, and neo- 
tralizes or destroys it. Dr. Lyman has now tried 
this prevehtive tmee successive years, and has inva* 
rtably, as he assures me saved his cro^s, while thosa 
of his neighbodrs have been destroyed. 

I visited, at the same time, the field of a Mr. Bel^ 
lows, ia the same town, who had been advised bjr 
Dr. Lyman to make*this application. The field cofi- 
sisted of several acres. He tried it, and it has proved 
sticeessfol, and what is strongly eonfirmatory of the 
value of this remedy, is the fact that a field of rye^ 
belonging fi Mr. Bellows, adjoining the wheat, and I 
Uiittk within the same enclosure, which was not 
timed, lias been hearly destroyed by the fly. 

These are certainly tery important experimenfs, 
and 1 make no delay in presenting them toihe public. 
Dr. Lyman has promised me a more partieidsir 
acoonnt of the experiment and resuh, and likewise 
Mr. Bellows, which as soon as received, I Shall be 
happy to commiinicate. I have received indlreet 
and indefinite communications that the same elperi* 
ment has been successfully made in Giknanton, 
N. H. ^ but I have not yet been able to obtain eidier 
the name or the details." 



FOOT MARKS IN ROCKS. 



A correspondent of the Richmond Enqwer pqb- 
Uahed in thai papsr the fioUowing interesting corn- 



Daring sa eaeorsion whiph I lately made to the 
Qpper part of Omige county, in tli^s state, I learned 
that theia existed in that neighbourhood, fi rock ofi 
wbicb weie JMud several impressions jof human 
ieet. The hot^ in itself, would l^ave attracted mf . 
curiosity ; but I was induced, ftill niore, to visit the 
roek from the knowledge, that such pehnomena had 
greatly interested the geologists of our country and 
of Europe. I thuswi^ed, from personal observa- 
tioB, to add anot|iex fact to those uready known, for 
the speculations of philosophy or the inductions of 
science. 

The rock contsiriinff these impressions, fs fottad 
on the estate of Mr. James Early, about sik nilea 
so uft w e^t of Stanardsville, in Orange counqr. h 
ties on the North branch of the Rivanna river, in a 
ffJIk groend called Buflklo meadow' finm a tradiiipi 
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ihat i^M last buffalo seen in that part of the country 
WM killed there. The rock is argiUae€4nu inter- 
sp9rsed with silicious sand. It forms the embank* 
roeiit of the stream at that point, and that portion of 
it which contains the impressions projects into the 
stream, and. is overflowed in high water. The im- 
pressions are those of a child^s feet^ and are seven 
in number. They have the positions relative to 
fach other, which they would naturally occupy in 
walking. On the ledge of the rock projecting ii^ 
the stream, are seen the heels of the. feet and the 
ftirrow which they made, as they appear to have 
slipped into the water. The feet and toes about 
four and a half inches long, are most minutely and 
distinctly impressed. The breadth of the feet and 
the spread of the toes indicate that they had not 
been subject to the compression of the modem shp6. 
I cannot conceive that the most skilful sculptor could 
hare cut any thing more true to nature than are these 
feet. 

The question now recurs, are these impressions 
juitural or artificial — were they really made by the 
feet of an Indian child, or were they sculptured by 
jome aboriginal inhabitants ? If th^ are the im- 
pressions of an Indian child's feet, the rock must, at 
that time, have been as soft as clay. This (act 
would be important to geology. If, on the other 
hand, these tracks were scuptured fay the Indians, 
the inference is inevitable, that they must have had 
great skill in sculpture, as well as the proper instnK 
soents for the Glyptick art. But this supposition is 
defeated by the fact, that the Indians did not know 
the use of iron or steel. Their knives and acrow 
heads were made of st<me, porph3ny, hornstone and 
obsidian. 

In Schoolcmft's Travels, there is a plate repre- 
senting impressions of the two feet of a man, found 
W a compact calcareous rock, near St. Louis in Mis- 
sosri. There is also an article upon them, in Pro- 
fessor^ Silliman's Journal of Science. Mr. Scho<d- 
cnUl remarks, that ** every aj[^pearance wiU warrant 
the conclusion, that these impressions were made at 
a tiikie, when the rock was soft enough to receive 
them by pressure, and that the marks of the feet 
feet are natural and genuine." Govemour Cass, 
who also saw them at Harmony, to which place the 
stone had been removed, concurs in opinion with 
Mr. Schoolcraft. '^ 

Several tracks of human feet are said to exist be-' 
tween Esopus Isnding and Kingston, on ^ Hud- 
son river.-^There is one Impression, oil a detadhed* 
block of granite, near the former residence of Com- 
ntodore Rodgers, in Washington. I have also heard 
ef the etistetice of a similar impression, not many 
miles distant from the residence of WiUiam dm 
Esq., of Orange county. 



'LmNG COSTUMES. 

1 Hs accompanying cut is a faithful likeness of 

Omai, native of one of, the Friendly islands, who 

a^d ,as interpreter to Captain Cook in his third 

Toyage round the world. His natur^ quickness and 

}k\B fidelity rende^red him of considerate use to the 

rt navigator in his intercourse with the native of 
South seas. Omai was brought by Cook to 




f OmaL Painted by Sir Joshua Keynolds.! 

England, where he was treated with much kindness 
and introduced into the best society. The ease an^ 
even elegance of his manners was an object of sur* 
prise ; — ^but almost all the uncivilized people of this 
part of the world, and more especisdly the New 
Zealanders, have exhibited the same natural respect 
f<Hr the opinions and feelings of others which is Jhe 
foundation of real politeness. Dr. Johnson speaks 
of Omai as showing the deportment of a well-bred 
gentleman. Omai was not a person of consequencit, 
Uiat is a chiisf, in his own country^ where the dis- 
tinctions of rank are all-important. Wo add th# 
following remarks on Omai from '* the New Zea- 
landers,*^ a volume published by the Society for ths 
Difiusion of Useful Knowledge i — 

** When Captain Cook, whom he had so long ac^ 
companied, left him^ during hisi last voyage, at Hur 
aheine, with every provision for his comfort* he 
earnestly begged to return to England. It was 
nothing that a grant of land was made to hinv at tbo 
interposition of his English frif^nds — that a house 
was built and a garden planted for his use. YLb 
wept bitter tears ; for he was naturally afraid that 
bis new riches would make hirn an object of haired 
to his countrymen.. He took back many valuaUe 
possessions and some knowledge. ]But Ke wss 
0|riginally one of the common people ; and he poovL 
saw, although he Was not sensible of it at first, 4hat 
without rank he oould obtatn no authority. He ft^ 
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f9C Ibiii, ^ben be wn away fr«»ia the, people witb 
whom he was to end hi^ dayg ; but h^ seemed to 
feel that he should he inseeure when his protector. 
Cook, had left their shores. He divided his pres- 
ents with the chiefs ; and the great navigator threat- 
ened them with his vengeance if Omai was molest- 
6fl. The reluctance of this man to return to his. 
original condition was prineipally derived from these 
eonsidevations, which were to him of a strictly per- 
sonal nature. The habits amidst which the natives 
of this bknd are bdm« may be modified by an inter- 
.course with civilized men, but they cannot be eradi- 
iHUted.'* 



KKNTDCKY BABLBECUB ON THE FOURTH OF JinLY. 

Bearorass Creek, which is one of the many 
betuliful streanm of the highly cultivated and happy 
state of Kentucky, meanders through a deeply sha- 
i»^ growth of majestick beech wo^ekte, in which are 
int^spersed various species of walnnt, oak» elm, ash, 
and other trees, extending on either side 4>f its 
course. The spot on which I witnessed the cele- 
bration of an anniversary of the glorious Proclana- 
tioa of our Independence is situated on its banks^ 
near the pity of Louisville. The woods s^nead their 
dMHse lorfs toward the shores of the fair Ohio on 
the west, and over the gently ri^iig grounds to the 
south and eaet. Every open spot f<Mrming s^ planta- 
tion was smiling in the luxuriance of a summer bar- 
rest. The finrmer seemed ta stand in admiration of 
the spectacle : the trees of his orchards bowed their 

.branches,, as if anxious to restore to their mother 
earth the fruit with which they were laden; the 
flocks leisurely ruminated as they lay on their gras- 

• vf beds ; and the genial warmth of the season seem- 
.e« inclined to favour their repoae. 

The free, suagle h^rted Kentuckian, bold, erect, 
and proud of his Virginian descent, had, as usnal^ 
■lade arrangements for ceiebrating the day of his 
country's Indei^ndence. The whole neighbourhood 
joined with one consent. No personal invitation 
was necessary where eveiy.one was welcomed by 
bis neighbour, and (rom the governor' to the guider 
of the plough all met with light hearts and merry fa- 
«es. 

It was indeed a beautiful day ; the bright sun rode 
in the clear blue heavens ; the gentle breezes wafted 
mnMind the odours of fke gorgeous flowers ; the lil- 
lls birds sang their aweetest songs in the woods, 
and the fluttering insects danced in the sunbeains. 
Columbia's sons and daughters a^aed to have grown 

-.younger 4hat morning; For« whole week or more, 
many servants and some mastere had been busily en- 
gaged in clearing an area. The nndergrowtfe had 
been carefully cut down, the low boughs lopped off, 
and the grass alone, verdant and gay, remained to 

> carpet the sylvan pavilion. Now the wagons were 
••en dowly moving-along under their load of provis- 
ions, which had been prepared for ihe conumm ben- 
efit. Esch denizen had freely given.his ox, his ham, 
liis venison, bis turfcays, and other fowls. Here 
were to be seen flag^eof every beverage used in 
Ihe covmtry ; *' La belle Ririero" had <q;iened her fln* 
»)r stores ; the mdons of all sorts, paaehes» pkwn, 
•ad piai% wooU hvr#^ anffieed to atoek a naMket. 



In. a word, Kenti!cky, the' lanii < 

supplied a feast for her children 
A purling stream gave its wal 
graceful breezes cooled the air. 
from the newly kindled flies re 
fifty cooks or more moved, to an i 

their trade ; waiters of all quali 
the dishes, the glasses, and the I 

vases filled with rich wines. ^ <' < 
filled many a barrel for the crov 
roasted viands perfume the air, ai 
conspire to predict the speedy co \ 

banquet such as may suit the vigt 
American woodsmen. Every stew i 

ready to receive tlie joyous group I 

ment begin to^oaeige from the darl i 

woods. 

Each comely fair one, dad in pu 
advancing under the protection of 
the neighing of their prancirg ate 
how proud they are of their burden. ' 

riders leap from their seals, and the h ! 

ily secured by twisting their bridles I 

As the youth of Kentucky lightly and I 

towards the Barbecue, they resemble 
of nymphs and disguised divinities. ! 

mothers smiled upon them, as they fol 
liant cortege. In a short time the gro i 

with merriment. A ^reat wooden ( 
with iron hoops, was now crammed wi 
powder ; fire was conveyed to it by me 
and as the explosion burst forth, thousa 
huzzas mingled with its echoes. Fr* 
learned, a good oratipa fell in proud an> \ 

words on k^^^ ear, and although it pro 
equal the eloquence of a Clay, ai^ Everet ' 
or a Preston, it served to remind every I 
present of the glprious name of Washing 
and drums sounded the march which h ; 
him to glory ; and as they changed to ou i 
" Yankee Doodle," the air again rang wi 
tions. 

Nuw the stewards invited the asseml 
to the feast. The fair led the van, and 
placed around the tables, which groaned 
profusion of the best productions of the cc I 
had been heaped upoii them. On each lov 
attended her gay beau, who in her chanc i 
long glances ever watched an opportunity t i 
his happiness.. How the viands diminisl I 
the action of so many agents of destructioi 
not say, nor is it necessary that you should i 
the long recital. Many a national toast wa 
and accepted, many speeches were delivc i 
many essayed an amicable reply. The lad ! 
retired to booths that had been erected at a 1 : 
tanoe, to which they were conducted by thi i 
ners, who returned to the table, and havii i 
cleared for action, recommenced a series of 
rounds. However, as Kentuckians are neith e 
nor lo4Bg at their meals, sU were in a few ii 
repleni&ed, and after a few more draughts fr 
bowl, they refined the ladies, and praj^red 
dance. 

Double lines of a hundred fair onea extende< 
the ground in the moat shady part of the 
while here and there amaller groups await 
nmy iriUa^ reels and cotillions. A burst of i 
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ftom iriolin«, clarionets, and bttgTe«, gave fto we!* 
come, notice, and presently the Whole assemblage 
seemed to he gracefully moving through the ain 
The " hunting-shirts" now joined in the dance, theit 
fringed skitts keeping time with the gowns of the 
ladies, and the married people of either sex stepped 
in and mixed with their children. Every counte- 
nance beamed with joy, every heart leaped With 
gladness; no pride, no pomp, lio affectatton, were 
there ; their spirits brightened as they continued 
iheir exhilarating exercise, and care and sortow 

• were flung to the winds. During each Interval of 
Test, refreshments Of all sorts were handed iround, 
and while Che fair one cooled herllps with the grate- 
ful juice of the melon, the banter of Kentucky 
quenched his thirst with ample -draughts 6f well tem« 
pered punch. 

I know, reader, ftat had you'beeii with me oh 
that day, yoii would have richly enjoyed the sight of 
this nation^ fete champStr^, You would have lis- 
tened with j)leasure to the ingenious tale of the lov- 
er, the wfse talk of the elder on the affairs of the 
state, the aceobnts of improvement in stock and 
utensils, and the hopes of dontinaed prosperity to 
the couritry at large,' and to Kentucky in particular. 
\Tou would have been pleased to. see those who did 
not join the dance, shooting at distant marks with 
their heavy rifles, or watched hbw they shewed off 

* the superiour speed of their high bred " old Virgin- 
ia*' horses, while others recounted their hunting 
exploits, and at intervals made the wobds ring wiih 
their bursts of laughter. With nie the time Sped 
like an arrow in its mght, smd although more than 

. twenty year elapsed since 1 Jofned'a Kentucky Bir*- 
becue,7ny spirit is refreshed eveiy fofurth of Jo!y by 
tlie recollection of that day'^ merriment. ■ 

But now the su9 has declined, aitd the shades of 

. evening creep over the sdene. Large -fires are light- 
ed in the woods, casting the long shadows of the 
living columns far along the )rod4en gtound, and 
flaring on the happy groups, loath to separate. In 

, the «still clqar sky, beg^in to sparkle the distant lamps' 
of heaven! One might- have thought that Nclure 

, ierself smiled on the joy of her children. Supper' 
oow appeared on the tablos, and after all liad agai^i 
refresned themselves, preparaCiOns were 'made for 
departure, .The lover liurri^d for the steed of his 
fair one, the hunter seized the arm bf this friend, 

. families gathered into loving grotips, arid* all return- 
ed in peace to their hippy home. • " ' ' 

' Audtihoft. 



was not an illnskHij'he Mi iSM movanieiit, he feeoj^- 
hised every place in the chamber. The liexrmom- 
ing he appeared at the breakfBmt table, pate and weTn 
as after a night wtfhotrt sleep ; but from a naturlil 
delicacy -he gate only evasive answers to '^te l!he 
questions of his heist. . ' * ♦ - 

The seccfnd n-ighi brought ^e santo apparitions, 
and the next day he was mciffe pale, and east dowii 
Ihan before, but stt H came to no explanstion* 

Th^ iMrd night was like the first ; and his Ifvid 
cheeks and sunken eyes excited the next meimiMfg, 
uf^easiness in the family . The^Bavon took M. P^*-*^ 
aside, and urged him to tell him frankly if he had 
not experienced something disagreeable in his sleep- 
ing chamber. Then the ktter related all that had 
occured, and the Baron confessed that for a long 
-time this chamber had be^i closed, that no one 
would bceiipy it; and Uiai the domesticks jared 
not gothei^. 

After this explanation, M. P-^**— reiinested "pe^ 
mlssieiito exiloiine-l^e honest. He found that «be 
chimney of the house was closed up from wi^n^ so 
4liat all air wacv et^uded ; the wuidews besid^ weie 
always kept shut, and the doors were scarcely e«<«r 
open ; he remarked also that the diamber was svto- 
«led in a wing olthe building, and surmounted by a 
iroof through which ihsfe was no perceptible open- 
ing. He: contludedS that the mephititMt gas, inclesed 
within the ganret had penetrated into the «eoin 
throngh some eld wmscotting ; there the sfrr be- 
came corrupted, and vrith nothing to Ifenovate it, tile 
brain Was effected by it in sock a way as at exoite'a 
momentary deHritim which presented to the imagi- 
nafion these nocturnal views. 
• M. 'lU^— -«made a feport upon his observalimis, 
and set hinr^elf to Woric to reAi^y the evil.* The 
windows were oftened ; a current of aiv was estaft»- 
lished betwt^D)^ t^rootn and* the eynsney way ; -an 
opening mdde through t^he nmf. The air wHieh 
came through this apetfure was of a quality so me- 
l^tick, that otiW^ the werkmen wae iakei| siek, 
a^d would have fdllen hsd it vol been for the aid ef 
his companien. . ^ 

The same ni^t;M. P »■ » ■ slept in the chamber. 
As he had b^een wiihoql& rest fb» three day^, he^ept 
better than ever, and n^ing in<»e waa heard ubont 
'Apparitions. - - . »4 , . 



SINGUL Ajl EFF*BCTS OP mVfSCTED MR IN? A • 

lJ, p— 1-^, ati architect of Vienna, w^nt on b«Bi 
'^liesS' to the coiintry Seat of Baron de -»*—»-. • One of 
liiie most beautiful chambers of the chat^suy was as- 
signed hirn for his lodging aj^artnient. Scarcely 
had &e laid kiinself down before he seemell to €e^l 
as if he was taken up Drom his bed and carried about 
the chambeir bither< and thither^ at on^ time be 
found himself upon the bed ; ^t another, beneaiii it^ 
>XL0W he was hear tbe door or the windoW»| now in^ 
^the midst of an enormdus fire chttoiney % a^ the same 
time there was not light enougb':jU^ enable M. P' • -^ 
to distinguish clearly every object iir^e toiMttw > li 



THE SUN 

Amoagtke-icelasiial bodies;jai^ sun is certunly 
tlie first whick^eheuld attss^t our. iiotlae« \l is< a 
iMmtiin of light U^t tttumee the w^ddl It is. t}ie 
eanse of . that IhwI^ which maintains the ^productive 
powers 4tfrNattkve, aad oiakea the .earth « fit bahila- 
^tton Ibr man] Itia the oentml body, of .die pUne- 
nkHf systeffif -and what Mnders a knCMivledfe ^ it 
still fisece i^tOTesttogio us is, that ^ numherleiss 
stars :wiHc]i' compose 4Bir universe appear^ b)r .Ibe 
strictest anology^ to be sinodlar bodies. Thm in- 
nate; light is 80 inteaae, .Ihaltit reaqbenK 4he eye . of 
tlie obeenrer ftoK the semeliieat legie^B^of. Itpace^ end 
-forcibly' elaiifaa hie nfotice;. Tjhe. aivi, by.iu at^iac- 
rftive po«fer^ retains the pknetsrofx^^r j^stem in their 
dri)ils. From aH these, we may ihiave a clear idea 
of the rasS;iniport»Kie and po^wediil ipflu^siKpe of -ihe 
sun on ite flanetecy ayate«i« tad tjhe beiEiefiqeiii^f 
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USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

' jffew PtincipWof Bconimf in Manufctctures.-'^K 
recent discovery ha* aiddecf a new feature to this 
commereial induatry of France. Pirmerly tb* re- 
siduum from ihe distillery wasS waated; it not being 
known that it eould be put W any tise. A' potash 
iria^iufactory, however, has just beeh ierect^d near 
Valenciennes, which is to be aliinented- by the re- 
siduum from the distillery. This is the first estab* 
lishment of the iind, and it is now in ftiU activity, 

Tmproffemerit in Paper-Making. — At a recent ait- 
ting of the Society of Arts,^r, E. Cowper addressed 
the meeting bh recetit improvements in paper-ma- 
king. 'He referred to the origin of paper^making, 
and to the 'various plants (drawings of which he 
exhibited) from which it had been manufactured. 
Speaking of ihe strength of writing-papers, he pro- 
duced a sheet of post quarto, the ends of which he 
bad jasted together, ^nd he raised half a hundred 
weight with iC The same sheet, he said, had lifted 
a man off the ground. He ihen advened to Mr. 
Babbage's experiments for ascertaining the colour of 
paper least injurious to the aight, which he stated 
to be green ;^ though in prhiting papens, the type 
was never more effective than when used on white. 
He explained the nature of the machinery used in 
the manufacture of the article, and observed, th^t^ 
though objections had been urged against it on^its 
first introduction, it would now be impossible to pro- 
duce the required; supply by manual labour. He 
showed the construction of the frame for making 
wove paper, and perfected two sheets in the pres- 
ence of the Society. In hia observaliona on the 
length of paper which had been manufactured, he 
mentioned that one sheet had been Completed which 
would reach four miles ; and ihat an eminent manu- 
facturer, whose mills were visited by the Duke knd 
Duchess of Sutherknd, had a sheet made to^eover 
the lane they had to pass, from th^ proprietor's resi^- 
dence to the works, of three quarters of a mile, a»d 
which answered all the purposes of a carpet. He 
mentioned, that in the early attempts U» manufacttire 
the article, a petition hfld been presented by the 
proprietors of mills at Rome to the Fope, ptaying 
that some means might be devised to turn their stodk 
into more advantageous property, their Wwehounes 
being full, while the manufacturers were absolute^ 
in want of the necessaries of life ; and, added Mr. 
Cowper, the amazing stock referred to was equal to 
the consumt)tion of about three of our penny «iag- 
azines. Respecting glossy papers, he observed, if 
they were too dry, they would crumble into duat ; 
and he particularly eulogized Mr. Dickinson'* im- 
provement in paper-making. London paper. 

Yinegar-Tree. — ^We have the molaeees or sugar- 
tree among us in the shape of the rock or sugar- 
mAple, which many of our fariAers make use of to 
good advantage, and many more mi|ght,'did they 
know how to improve the good' things which provi- 
dence has supplied'them with. In luldiUon to this, 
we have, undoubtedly, a good vinegar-tree, tlHMigh 
we have never tried the experiment -in order to as- 
^ 'certain thefacts,and the time may now, perhaps, 
be past for doing it thiii year. ' While'perwiing the 
laat numbtf of SUliman^ JatmBl< of Smnee, «e 



were atrvek by ihe ibOowing remark from Pi 
F. Emmet,'while 8|feaili»g^or lh# fkopiMties 
miek«cs4: '> Being blely -vary,. nntch striic 
the oddiir peenUar \0 the red-oak« {.applied i 
clonely to .the^ Ifanav^rae section of Jiom^ fr 
logs, aind to my astABishnieot^ sucked vp wii 
a pnre aiid grateful, vinegar, sha^p to the tas 
80 like ihe best speciopuan* of the acetick aci 
distillation could not have improved us qi 
The tree, was full-groWB and sound and fellec 
month of February, and the wood. examined ! 
as eut. The acetick acid existed more abu; 
in tha«ed portion next to thp heart." 

Now, it is well known that the sap in the : 
is abundant, perhaps aa much; so as in the 
Would k not, if tapped at the time the m 
yield a quantity of pure vinegar sufficiently ] 
supply a fatnily for a considerable part, or 
whole year ? We wish some ojae who has 
portunity would try the experiment, and let u 
the result. The aeetick acid is much used 
ans, and if it. can be obti^nedin this simple 
a good quality, it will be .a discovery of consi 
importance. Maine F 

Mode cf Wofming . JPaciariBSr^ln the rei 
port of the parUafBuntary committee, it is tn i 
prising that «ot a syllabi® is said about the i \ 
of warming and ventiiaung apartments ei 
in the factories, althoii^ they afford unques 
the best models for inulation, being the re : 
innumeraUe fixperimenU made, on a ma; i 
scale, with all ^e light* oi scieitce, and aF 
sources of our ablest engineers. The wai 
effected by hodasontal ranges of cast iroi 
pipes, properly supported or suspended, 
give free play to their expansion and co I 
from alterations of temperature, as well as t 
the equable distribution of low-pressure 8t< 
the ready efflux of the water of cond 
There cannot be a single doubt of this syst 
Ae only one which can, with ss|fety, certa i 
economy, be used in preparing In one or n 
chantbers a body of genial air, tp.be there 
fused* through the houses of parliament 
subordinate committee-rooms. Thoipnlypo i 
can admit of disoussion is, tjie mode of 
tbe atmosphere, or what is commonly call 
lation. In this respect, also, the engine 
metrapoUs ^lall find themselves outstripped 
of Manchester and some other factory dis 

Architect 

For ensuring the sweetness ofjish convey i ! 
carriage to any distance. — The belly o I 
should be. opened and the internal parts i 
with powdered charcoal.. The same ms i 
restore even putrejBcent fish to perfect 
The inhabitants of Cadiz, and other cities i 
ter has to be kept in tanks for culinary i 
this simple. meti^od of purifying their watf 
on. this subject it may be well to add, th 
weli pulverized, is the beit tooth-powde 
be.iised, both to k^ep the teeth white a i 
their decay. To pulveriase it, heat it r< i 
shovel i|od then put in it a bottle of pur ! 
you use the water with a tooth-brush 
better. . , 
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<X>lfFEI^ito DR NATraUL PAPER. 

Naturf, wMch is ever bmmtifii} ia suppl^ruij^ oiBr 
wants, has not only provided lis wi^ ii«n^oi» 
materials for making paf>er, bot also »li« wn us in wkat 
manner vegetable substimci^s usay be formed into 
paper by tli^ operation of Natnire herssiC^in tbe.pknt 
which has received the name of Conferva from 
Linnaeus and other aatnraMsts irfao jfoUewed Pliny, 
which is to be found plentiftilly on the top of the 
water in brooks, rivulets, poiids, ditches, di;c^ 

This discovery was unexpectedly made by Mr. 
Senger, of Germany, as he was walking on the 
borders of a small brook, when he found bo&i shores 
on the sides of the hedges covered with a slimy 
eubstance, which the not-long-befcure-overfiowed brook 
had there deposited. The surface of ^e water was: 
covered anew with a yellowish green yegetalde^ and 
m such places where the brook had bfmdings, lay 
considerable quantities of this fine Tegetable prodao' 
tion piled up in heaps, which gave additionid beauty 
to the blooming shores of Ae flowing brook. This 
covering extended on &e aurfaee oC the water was 
Botonly a resting place for insects of various scnrts, but 
as Nature intends every where to ^ve a multiplicity 
of advantages^ he soon found, by fra)tfently resorting 
to thp spot, ^at this substance eontaiaed a proper 
material for making papefr, and what Was ndl>re sm> 
prising, a paper prepared by Nature aicme,- without 
the assistance of imitatifig processes. . 

This peculiar . web coniaisn innwaerable fleecy 
parts of vegetation, which are generated, in the first 
part of the spring, on ponds and oAer standing waters, 
detaching themselves from the bottom aad rising to 
the surface, where they appear as a handsome green 
and yellow cot'ering. AAer ^se fleecy particles 
have remained for some time on the watery mirror, 
by the heat of the sun and the changing degrees of 
the cold and warmth of the water, they become eaore 
united and felted together, Ueached^nd at last turned 
into a tough paper-like covering. Or, if this fleecy 
substance is mixed togi^ther and carried away by 
sudden inundations, occasioned by heavy rains, and 
deposited on the shores, it «{^afs then Uke a thiu 
jelly or slime, which after it has undergcite s^verdi 
changed, naturafly produced by the contents of air And 
water/ turn into a kind of palper which resembles the 
common sort; or, where it has been prpdiiced on 
clean water, it is not unlike a supcriour paper, of which 
some may be gathered nearly as while as writing 
paper. 

Must we not, with humble submission, still more 
xevexe the hand, of tho all- wise Creator in the works 
of Nature, when we find that He proceeds, in this 
operation, in the. same manner as the paper-maker in 
lus mill, when he attempts to prepare paper out of 
rags. This fleecy substance rises from the bottom 
of the water, and separates from its origin and vege- 
tation, which, is the first process ; these materials are 
then prepared, upon the surface of the water, by the 
apparently invisible contents of all waters (which are 
in some more in others less), by the softest of waters^ 
rain, by the refreshing air of the night, by the heat 
of the sun, and by ijie glutinous and oily substances. 
The waves or motion of the water reduces it into the 
smallest particles, without destroying its texture, like 
a pulp made of rags, when ground in the paper- 
engine. The grassy shore receives, at last, this 
paper, manufactured by water alone, like the artist 



who scoops in the paper-nnill f6e prepared materials 
upon frames out of the vat, and deposits it apwi hainr 
felts, in order to press and dry it. This river-paper 
i» now completely fabricated by Nature, so as to be 
fit for writifif or printing, if only taken from the sur«* 
face of the water whea ripe (wWh ia easily ascer- 
tained by taking a handftu, pressing the water out, 
and finding it fibrous), hung up and dried, and smooth- 
ed with an iron. Linnvus says that there are twenty- . 
one soru of conferva: but (rf* these the lusst adapted* 
for the purpose are conferva rivularis,' conferva bul- 
losa, apd confervm reticulatis, whifh can be gathered 
ia abtti^ance in summer and autumn, being the 
peiiods when they are ride, purified, and united by 
the warmth of tl^ sun and by oily substances^ framed 
likewise in tljye wajter by Nature. 

This phenomenon extends itself over every part of 
the globe, and thus in a humble plant was discovered 
a secret, in the iuefrectualpursuitof which our ances- 
tors have spent many centuries. .Nature^ which lies 
open to evejry eye, is the most excellent school of all 
for acquiring wisdom; she forms the philosopher, 
and is the first channel by which the artist and 
chymist obtain knowledge and ability ; an astonishing 
Ugbt streams forth from the active store of Nature into 
our oi^gaRs, an4 her aim is to promote, step by step, 
decency and perfection .in the moral wiurld, if attend- 
ed to, comprehended, and properly applied. This 
discovery may SMppress the po^ejudice and self-con- 
ceit of those who appropriate their inventions alone 
to their own extended wisdom, and teach^man his 
own feel^ness and entire dependence upon Nature, 
who only discloses her secrets to those who cast an 
active and penetrating eye on her various operations 

BTAKUTT QF THE MAGNEnCK NEEDLE IN 
JTAMAtCA. 

A vskr remarkid>le circunastance in ihe history 
and theory, of the compass is. noticed as occurring 
in the ondiatufbed stability of the magnetick merid- 
ian in the island of Jamaica. Ever since the year 
1660, the compass has never varied in that island. 

Of the grants of land made at that period, maps 
were laid down on the then magnetick meridian, ai;^ 
its direc^o remains the s^ne to this day. Since 
the original grants, new maps on new scales have 
been cesalructed, and all of them invariably agree 
with the earliest ojnes in the direction of the needle, 
which is about six degrees east. 

If the bomidary lines passed through a forest, 
'some of the trees of which were marked, such of 
the marked trees as are still standing, are found to 
be coincident with the present meridian. The dis- 
tricts, were originally laid out by the cardinal points, 
and when examined now by Compass, they are 
found to be still the same. 

Such renwrkable factt, so contrary to general 
experfence, discover to us how little is really known 
of the science f^ magnetism. And as so much de- 
pends on a^^omplete knowledge of the principles of 
the magnetick variation, this con^variation is sub- 
mitted to the consideration of every friend of useful 
science. 

Every day eeems to add something to our knowl- 
edge of magnetism* Among the interesting new 
facts on thi» subject, we may mention the discovery 
of the mag|ieuck.pales ^nd the obtaining anelectrick 
spark from a magnetick ring. , » 
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WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS^ (Va.) 

Our frontispiece, a view of the White Sulphar 
Springs in Virginia, is from an extremely accurate 
picture painted c^n the spot, by that distinguished 
artist, George Cooke, Esq. It represents the spot 
which is the annual resort of an immense concourse 
of fashionable people and inveelittB from every part of 
the United States, but more particularly from the 
southern, south-western and middle states. 

The White Sulphur springs take their name from 
the colour of the precipitate in the bottom and sides 
of the well from which the water is drunk. T'hey 
are situated in the county of Greenbriar, in a hilly, 
and mountainous region of country, thirty-seven miles 
south-west of the Hot Springs. There are two gums, 
as they are called or small wooden reservoirs into 
which the water rises and whence it flows, after a 
short distance into Howard's creek, a branch of the 
Kenhawa river. A correspondent of the Newark 
Sentinel renAarks, '' The customs of this watering 
place are delightful. Free and friendly intercourse 
is the standing regulation, and every one while here, 
is under an implied obligation to contribute something 
at least to the common enjoyment. The company 
is quartered in little cabins, built some of brick and 
some of wood, one story high with separate apart- 
ments for different families, where you can be as 
retired as you« please. They visit from breakfast 
(7 A. M. until 10 P. M,) and the door of your cabin 
being open is the signal that you are '* at home." 

** The spring issues forth in a little valley, situated 
on the western side of the main Alleghany ridge, 
which is the dividing line between the courses of 
the eastern and western waters, for this spring sends 
its waters towards the Gulf of Mexico ; and the sweet 
spring, distant only eight miles in a direct line, emits 
its copious stream towards the Atlantick Ocean. A 
beautiful temple of the dorick order is erected over it 
—circular in form — about thirty five feet in height ; 
its dome supported by twelve large pillars, and sur- 
mounted by a figure of Hygeia holding a cup of the 
all-curing water in her right han4, and grasping a 
viper by its throat with her left. The figure is large 
as life and beautifully sculptured or rather carved^ 
for it ih of wood, though many suppose it of marble. 
Upon the pedestal is inscribed the name of its donor, 
S. Henderson, Esq.^ of New Orleans. 

" The cabins are located upon three sides of an 
oblong square, nine hundred feet in length, by four 
hundred in width, the spring and bath houses, in 
its rear, forming the lower extremity of the square. 
The centre is studded with noble forest trees, under 
which are seats for loungers. The' view from the 
head of the lawn is most beautiful. The eye first 
takes in the rows of cabins with their neatly painted 
piazzas in front ; then observes the dome and figure 
of the temple, standing out in bold relief from the 
deep foliage of the trees behind, and then stretches 
on until it strikes the base of one of the mountains 
of the Alleghany on the right, along whose summit 
it ranges until it meets with another and higher 
" spur,'' along which it still looks until it rests, at 
the distance of several miles, but not remaining, upon 
a lofty peak, which excludes from view all else 
beyond. This you do not regret, for between it and 
the spot you occupy, there is enough for your delight- 
ed vision V> feast upon again and again. The view 



never tines, and every time you h 
discover new beauties in the landsca 
visit this spot, look out from the bz 
derson's cabin,". in Louisiana Row, 
if you ever gazed upon a more loveb 

** The spring is contained in an* 
about seven feet in length, five feet 
and a half deep. Its sides are covere 
deposite from the sulphurous water i 
is formed of the rock from whence it 
water has the flavour of a half boilt 
egg> sind is classed among cold hy 
waters, but it is the only thermal sulj 
in the mountains of Virginia, its tem 
sixty four degrees Fahrenheit." 

Dr. Bell, observes, "Rouelle mak 
the water to contain the following subf 
I give in more modernized terms, witl 
professifig to be much of a chymical pi 

Sulphuretted hydrogen, 
Carbouick acid. 

Carbonate of lime, 12 

Sulphate of magnesia 5 

Sulphate of lime, 2 

Muriate of lime, 1-J 

Iron, 1 

Sulphur precipitated, \ 

" There is not much uncomhined sul] 
drogen gas, or hepatick air, as Rouelle 
holding iron in 8<Aution also modifies i 
and renders it more stimulating than tht 
line sulphurous water. 

'* The White Sulphur springs have be 
sorted to by invalids suffering from dyspe 
ick hepatitis, the slow fever following re 
ious, or ill-cured intermittent fevers ; chi 
matism, cutaneous diseases, uterine dei 
such as obstructed menstruation and fluoi 
dyspepsy unconnected with chronick in 
and fixed pain of the stomach, these ^ 
have an excellent effect ; and especially if, 
ten the case in the middle and southern t 
disorder be connected with obstructions o 
and enlarged spleen. Persons who have 1 
dyspepsy by excesses in eating too mi 
food and drinking iistilled and fermented 
they restrict themselves to simple food in 
quantities, and use no other fluid than th 
and common water, have every thing to ho 
a residence of a few weeks at the White 
springs. The jaundiced skin will here ofte 
its natural hue, the temper its wonted eveni 
most of the other unpleasant bilious symp 
they are called, will disappear by a suitable 
ick course at this favoured spot. That state 
ing in peculiar debility and nervousness, a 
neous eruptions, from the excessive use of i 
will be removed by the same means. 

" The great drawback to the benefits derivi 
visiting the White Sulphur springs, is the 
suitable conveniences for bathing. That pi 
should exist against the use of the water, 
purpose, of the common temperature of the 
is not surprising, even had we not heard of 
which its injurious if not fatal effects have c 
But no such objection could apply were Xl 
raised to a tepid or warm temperature, and 
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niMiees afTorded A>r using it as a bath £ven the 
tubstitate of sponging the entire surface of the body 
with the sulphurous water of a convenient heat, can 
not well be done, on account of the limited room and 
want of privacy in the cabins ; in which for the most 
pari persons visiting the springs lodge. The neces- 
sity of adding the bath to the internal use of this 
mineral water, is the more obvious from the fact, 
that in aU the diseases for the cure of which it has 
acquired reputation, it is of the utmost importance to 
xoMove and preserve the functions of the skin. 

" There is, however, one great resource in this dif- 
ficulty ; and it is one which is peculiar to this dis- 
trict of country. At a distance easily passed over 
in a day's ride, the invalid finds thermal waters — 
the Hot springs, in the warm bath of whith he can 
0i\joy the luxury and benefit from bathing. The skin 
in thia last place, and the internal organs, in the 
former, are each, iu turn, placed in circumstaaces 
the most favourable to a restoration of their healthy 
state- In chronick rheumatism and in cutaneous 
diseases, this alternate subjection to a period of warm 
bathing and a course of drinking sulphurous water 
is imperatively required to- insure permanency of 
cure." 




THE PLANTAIN. 

The cut above represents one pf those valuable 
whish are found in most tropical climates ; be* 
ing a species of the banana, known by the botanical 
term of musa paradisiaca. The stem of this plant 
is soft and berbaeeous : it is fifteen or twenty feet 
high, while the leaves are extremely large being fre- 
quently six feet in length, and two in breadth. The 
ilowcrs are hontm on^ a spike which is- nearly four 



feet long and nodding. The fruit which succeeds 
the fertile flowers, is eight or nine inches long ; it is 
at flrst green but when ripe it has a pale yellow col- 
our, and has a luscious taste. The tree is extremely 
useftd, and as some of the plants are in bearinf most 
of the year, it forms the entire sustenance of many 
of the inhabitants of tropical climates. If intended 
to be used as bread ; it is roasted or boiled, when for 
this purpose full grown plants are selected ; some- 
times the ripe fruit is made into tarts ; or it is sliced 
and fried with butter, or preserved as a sweetmeat* 
It is estimated that thirty-six plantains will support 
a man a week. 




FLAX. 

Flax is an extensive genus of annual anft peresh 
nial herbs, found in many different parts of the worlds 
The most useful is the Linum tisitatissimum of Lin- 
nsus ; an annual much cultivated in America and 
also in many parts of Europe. A most useful oil i» 
expressed from the seeds, and the residue called lin^ 
seed cake is used as one of the most fattening kinds 
of food for cattle. But the filaceous substance ob*^ 
tained from the stalk is the staple material of the 
linen manufacture. Lint is the common name and 
is an agricultural plant. It is sowed on clean and 
well prepared ground in the spring, ifowers in f! e 
summer, and ripens its seed in the autumn. Wheiy 
stripped of its capsules, the stalks are tied up i» 
bundles and steeped in water till the woody pavt be* 
comes fragile, sa that it may be broken or bruised ixs 
a mill, to prepare it fw the various processes of thir 
flax dresser. 



" The power of empires, which does not avail itself 
of the best auxiliaries of knowledge which the age 
supplies, will never abide the test of trial with na- 
tions, which bring all sitch resources into the field." 
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We regrat tbst we are unable to furnish a com- 
plete liistory of the remarkable curiosity, a figure of 
which is presented above. The following descrip- 
tion of it, is from the pen of an attentive correspon- 
dent, to whom the proprietors of the Family Maga- 
zine are mider many obt^^tions, for his polite atten^ 
tion. He remarks, " There i&now before me a silver 
frontlet, obviously I think part of a crown. The en- 
graving upon it is first the crest, a crown surmounted 
by a lion passant. The escutcheon as delineated, 
field argent. Beneath this is a scroll containrng the 
words THE QUEENE OF PAMUNKEY. 

Those non descript things in the dexter chief and 



sinister base quarters are lions passant, and 
is bordered with a wreath. Just within th 
you will see inscribed, **Charles the second 
England, Scotland, France, Ireland and 
The ornament was purchased of some India 
years ago \fy Alexander Morson of Falmi 
grandfather of *he present proprietor. 

You know that the Pamunkey tribe stiU o 
its old ground in King William County, exi 
to a certain extent its own laws, an ** m^ 
hnperio,^ J 

Frbdericsbvrg, Ya. • 
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AN APPECnNG STORT. 

It was in the year 183- that a gentleman distin- 
guished for hi^ talents and intellectual abilities, sud- 
denly resolved to abandon the habit of intemperance 
to which he had long been addicted. He was a 
remarkable and extraordinary man — ^bis talents were 
of the most extensive character. In person he was 
handsome, and possessed of every exteriour grace that 
coold please or attract the eye. His manners were 
of the most pleasing and fascinating kind, and his 
conversation was of that varied and eloquent nature, 
that his company was in every condition of society 
desired. No man was more deeply verged in classi- 
cal learning ; and in the various branches of scholas- 
tick philosophy he was deeply profound. In the 
higher branches of polite literature he had consider- 
able acquirements, and indeed in every branch of 
intellectual knowledge he was thoroughly read. He 
had been compared to Bolingbroke, who it was well 
known by the profoundness of his philosophy and 
the elegance of his manners, could grace and give a 
charm to the drawing-room, as well as teach lessons 
of wisdom in the Academy or Lyceum. At an early 
age he had married a beautiful and charming woman, 
and from the union of two persons so well adapted to 
each other, it might readily be supposed that the 
stream of happiness would continue uninterruptedly 
to flow ; but alas ! it was soon discovered that the 
possession of the highest attainments, and the most 
exalted genius afforded no security against the en- 
croachments of a vice whose course is marked by 
misery, and whose end is death. For years he was 
a complete victim to this degrading and unhappy 
vice, and from a considerable loftiness of reputation, 
had sunk into the character of a common drunkard. 
Poverty had entered his domicil, and he was fre- 
quently the subject of the most pressing want. His 
wife's jewelry had long disappeared at the pawn- 
broker's, and his own extensive and valuable library 
had met with the same fate. Article after article 
of the furniture had disappeared, and nothing now 
remained but that which was secured by the law. 
His wife, who in her person had presented all that 
en-hon-'point of appearance which marks health, had 
wasted away to a mere shadow. Her disposition, 
which had formerly been lively and vivacious, was 
now sorrowful and melancholy, and the children 
exhibited that raggedness of dress, which distin- 
guishes the offspring of those who are intemperate. 

A more affecting scene can hardly be imagined 
than that which occurred on a cold and bleak day 
in December, when the mother was seen pressing 
an infant to her breast, crowding to a few embers 
which atill remained on the hearth. Several small 
children surrounded her, crying with the cold, and 
begging their mother to give them some bread ; but 
alas ! she had none to give them'. Along side in one 
corner, covered with a worn out rag lay the husband 
in a beastly state of intoxication with a jug of the 
fatal poison at his head — a more distressing and 
^ heart-rending scene cannot possibly be conceived 
..-it was one calculated to draw tears from the most 
obdurate hearts, and soften the most adamantine soul. 
There lay the man whose lofty intellect and splendid 
talents were well suited to adorn a senate or rule a 
nation, a victim to the intoxicating draught which has 
destroyed thousands. 

What is just described is no fiction ; it is truth 



without the aid of imagination or the colourings of 
fancy. Twelve months from the period at which 
our story commences, on a cold winter eveningi 
might be seen in a beautiful and snug little parlour 
sitting on a sofa, the same gentleman dressed in a 
costume which indicated that he had not fallen 
entirely a martyr to that poverty which always results 
from the habit to which he had been addicted. His 
brow was thoughtful, and an acute observer might 
perceive a shade of melancholy pass over his coun- 
tenance. In the same room, seated at a centre table, 
was his wife, attired in a neat and tasteful dress, 
reading one of those beautiful annuals of the season. 
Several beautiful children were playing in the room, 
and their cheerful looks and comfortable clothing 
indicated that poverty had no residence there. This 
little parlour displayed indeed no tokehs of wealth, 
but evidently showed signs of comfortable enjoyments. 
Two beautiful vases adorned the mantle piece, and 
underneath was seen the vivid light of an animating 
coal fire, before which, on a rug, lay a favourite dog, 
who seemed to participate in the happiness which 
seemed to pervade the apartment. The wife looked 
up, and casting a glance at her husband, observed a 
gloominess of countenance which at once excited 
her attention. She closed the book which she iiad 
just been reading, and going to him, threw her arms 
around his neck, and tenderly inquired if any thing 
disturbed him. It was some time before he made 
any reply, and then he said, ** my dear, I must have 
half a pint of brandy." The wife became immedi- 
ately agitated, and in solicitous accents, besought 
him not to send for that poison which had formerly 
been nearly his ruin. She, who K la few moments 
before, had been realizing of perfeii security, was 
now convulsed with sorrowful anticipations that a 
renewal of her husband's former pernicious habits 
was to take place. Her bosotn heaved with alarm, 
and as the tears gushed from her eyes, she implored 
him whom she had loved and adhered to with a de- 
voted fidelity, through good and evil report, in disgrace 
and poverty, that he would not again tempt by a sin- 
gle indulgence, a recurrence to habits which mustdes- 
ti'oy their present felicity, and forever annihilate their 
future hopes. The children partook of the sorrow of 
their mother ; they left their innocent amusements, and 
with tears in their little eyes begged their papa not to 
get any more of that stuff which made them poor, and 
their mamma cry. But the husband appeared to be 
insensible to the affectionate remonstrances of his 
wife and the artless persuasions of his children. 
His eldest daughter,' who on former occasions had 
gone on this errand, was now compelled to perform 
Siis ; the brandy was obtained, and his wife looked 
with a fearful and painful forboding upon the decan- 
ter which contained the fatal poison. He looked- 
upon the brandy, and approaching the table with a 
chair, he sat down and took the decanter in his hand ; 
he held it up to the lighted observed how beautiful 
its colour. He then apostrophised thus ; " O how I 
have loved thee, thou enticing and misery dispensing 
spirit; thou hast been my bosom companion from 
mom till night and from night till morning. I have 
loved thee with the love surpassing that of woman, 
and I have grieved as a mother grieves over the dead 
body of her child, when I found that the spirit of the 
bottle had departed ; but I have found thee deceptious 
land ungrateful; thoa didst def^troy my reputation, 
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thou didst rob my potVeiV. ?^ g^re me disease 
instead of health, and ma^© A'^^ heart of my wife 
pulsate with unhappiness. ^Y children wept at the 
ruin you entailed, and my house you made desolate 
and sorrowful. Twelve motiths have I parted from 
you, and I. now renounce thee forever, thou agent of 
destruction ! thou demon of despair ! — thou accursed 
alluring poison !" With that, he hoisted the 'window, 
threw the bottle into the street, and declared the vic- 
tory was won. His wife rushed into his arms, joy 
beaming in her countenance ; she could only utter, 
my husband ! who tenderly embraced her, and sealed 
her forehead with a kiss. The children ran to their 
father, climbing on his knees, and their cheerful 
prattling told how well they partook of the sympa- 
thetick joy. Even Nettuno, on the hearth rug raised 
his head, and gave an encouraging look to his master, 
and wagged his tail with evident dehght. Am. Sentinel. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 




THE GIGANTICK CRANS. 

Of the tribe of waders, there is one which, from 
its extraordinary size, shape, and appearance, de- 
serves to be particul^jly noticed. It is called the 
gigantick crane, {Arcm argila,) a native of the East 
Indies, and was the first of birds to meet the eye of 
Bishop Heber, on his landing in India. " In the 
morning, as the day broke," says he, " we were 
much struck by the singular spectacle before us. 
Besides the usual apparatus of a place of arms, the 
walks, roofs, and ramparts of the fort, swarmed with 
f^^aaiick birds, the Hurgila, larger than the largest 



turkey, and twice as tall as the heron, which, hi 
some respects, they much resemble, except that they 
have a large blue and red pouch under the lowei 
bill, in which, we were told, they keep such food as 
they cannot eat at the moment. These birds share 
with the jackalls, who enter the fort through the 
drains, the post of scavenger ; but unlike them, in* 
stead of shunning mankind day and night, they lounge 
about with perfect fearlessness all day long, and al« 
most jostled us from our paths." The Ushop's in* 
formation, however, respecting this pouch, is nol 
correct ; it having been ascertained that this bag it 
not at all connected with the gullet, and has, there* 
fore, no reference to food, but is merely an air-ves* 
sel on a very large scale, employed as occasion te* 
quires, either in sustaining the bird in its lofty soar- 
ing flights, or assisting it in searching for food in iu 
original dwelling-places, among marshes and lake» 
Its natural food in these situations consisting of rep< 
tiles and amphibia, it must often &)d it necessary tc 
go beyond the depth of even its long legs, while 
from the structure of its limbs it cannot swim, and 
it is evident that its ponderous awkward beak wouk 
prove an additional incumbrance. To overcome 
these difficulties, the bag, when filled with air, ma) 
be of great service, by counteracting the weight of 
this enormous bill, and thus enabling it to procure 
food in deep water. And this view of the subject 
seems to be confirmed by the testimony of an expe- 
rienced witness, by whom a Hurgila was seen, wa< 
ding in a large piece of water, and proceeding to a 
distance from the shore, which was afterward found 
to be beyond its depth. The conclusion, therefore, 
was, that by filling this pouch with air, it was ena< 
bled to support itself.* That its further use may be 
to supply it with air in its soaring fiights, there are 
also good grounds for supposing. When the dense 
vapours of the rainy months are dispersed, and the 
sun has again burst forth with undiminished fervoui 
on the Indian plains, the Hurgilas are observed to 
avoid ^e sultry heat of the lower regions, by tak^g 
refuge in the higher, rising gradually till they ap- 
pear mere specks in the firmament, or entirely lost 
to the sight. In the hot months, when not a cloud 
obscures the vault of the heavens, hundreds of thes^ 
gigantick birds may be seen performing their grace- 
ful evolutions, and wheeling majestically at a vast 
height — enabled to remain in so thin an atmospherci 
most probably, by the supply of air collected in this 
bag. 

In its appetite the Hurgila is as great a glutton as 
our heron. Nothing comes amiss to its all-digest- 
ing stomach. A leg of mutton, and a litter of live 
kittens swallowed whole, proved equally acceptable, 
with the additional sauce of earth, bones, and hair« 
picked up between times. 

LUMP-PISH. 

The lump-fish belongs to the sucker class of 
fishes : it grows to the length of nineteen inches, 
and has sometimes been known to weigh seven 
pounds. The shape of the body is like that of the 
bream, deep and very thick, and it swims edgeways. 
The back is sharp and elevated ; the belly flat, of a 
bright crimson colour. Along the body there run 



* It appears to be analogous to the pouch of the emeu, 
applicable in part to similar purposes. 
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••ir«fal tows of sharp bony tuoercles, and the.whole 
Aiii is ciovered with small ones. The pectoral fins 
ire laTM and broad, almost uniting at their base. 
Beneam these is the pait by which it adheres to the 
locks, &c. It consists of an (^al aperture, sur- 
Kmnded with a flesl^y, muscular, ,and obtuse soft 
substance, edged with many small threaded appen- 
dages, which concur as so many claspers. The 
tail and vent-fins are purple-. By means of this 
part it adheres with vast force to any thing it 

e eases. As a proof of its tenacity, it hath been 
lown, that in flinging a fish of this species jnst 
caught into a pail of water, it fixed itself so firmly 
to the bottom, that on taking the fish by the tail, the 
whole pail by that means was lifted, though it held 
Sonne gallons, without once making the fish quit its 
I10I4* These fish resort in multitudes during spring 
to the coast of Sutherland near the Ord of Caith- 
ness. The seals which swarm beneath, prey^gr^at- 
ly upon them, leaving the skins ; numbers of which, 
thus envied, float ashore at that season. It is easy 
to distinguish the place where the seals are devour- 
Vag this or any other unctuous fish, by a smoothness 
^ the water immediately above the spot. This fact 
is now established ; it being a tried property of oil 
to still the agitation of the waves and render them 
•mooth. Great numbers of lump-fish are found in 
the Greenland sees during the months of April and 
May, when they resort near the shore to spawn. 
Tlieir roe is remarkably large, which the Green- 
landen beil to a pulp and eat. They are extremely 
fat, which recommends them the more to the natives, 
vko admire all oily food. They call them nipisefs 
or eat'Jishf and take quantities of thejn during the 
season. The fish is sometimes eaten, but it is both 
flabby and insipid, 



ARGONAUTA. 

This interesting and elegant shell is generally 
well known to collectors by its trivial name of the 
Paper Nautilus ; some authors indeed have suggest- 
ed the propriety of calling it the Argo nauta papyra- 
0iia^ as being more descriptive of its delicate paper- 
like structure ; but as this shell was known and de- 
with oonsiderable accuracy by Aristotle, 



Pliny, and other early writers on natural history, Ao 
present name should be preserved, and with the 
greater reason, as it was given with a clas^^cal dhh 
sion to the celebrated expedition of Jaso|i in the ship 
Argo, lb recover the golden fleece ; in wbich 'all 
those who accompanied him were called Argonauts, 
and to whom the art of navigation is poetically de- 
scribed as having been pointed out, in ^e skilful 
management exhibited by the instinctive little sailor, 
inhabiting, the Argonauta, while steering its frail baric 
through ocean's trackless paths. 

" For thus to man the voice of nature spaxc^ 

Go, from the creatures thy instnictiou take, 

Learn of the little Nautilus to sail, 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale."— Ponb 

In fine calm weather when the bosom of the sea 
is unrufiled, the Argonauts is said to have been ob- 
served gently rising with the keel of the shell turn* 
ed upward, in order, it may be supposed, to present 
less opposition in its ascent through the water ; this 
may be mechanically effected by uie animal ejecting 
a portion of the water contained in its shelly thereby 
rendering it specifically more buoyant ; but what pe- 
culiar organization enables it either to rise to the 
surface, or sink into the depths of the ocean, cannot 
yet be satisfactorily explained. When it has reach* 
ed the surface, it gradually assumes its sailing posi- 
tion, extending three tentacular appendages, which 
passing over the thickened auriform notch on either 
side of the shell, serve as so many oars, while in 
the centre of these, two spoon-shaped membranes 
are elevated, acting as sails, to catch the passing 
breeze ; and thus this pretty boat is ^opelled and 
guided on its way through the azure main. On the 
approach of any sudden danger, or of tempestuous 
weather, the little mariner lowers the sails and with- 
drawing the oars, retires into the hull of its vessel^ 
again sinking to the bottom of 0e ocean, undismay* 
ed by the perils of the deep, a circumstance elegant* 
ly alluded to by Byron, when describing the dan* 
gerous vicissitudes of a sailor's life. 

" The tender Nautilus, \vho steers his prow, 
The sea-born sailor of this shell canoe ; 
The ocean Mab, the fairy of the sea, 
Seems far Um fragile, and alas I more fiee I 
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He, when the fightning-wing'd tornadoes sweep 
The surf, is tefe, his post is m the deep, 
And triumphs o'er the ai-raadas of mankind. 
Which shake the world, yet crumtle in the wind." 

This interesting little animal has perhaps furnish- 
ed more matter of dispute, a greater diversity of 
opinion, and, in some instances, more ill will among 
naturalists than any other subject in the whole range 
of animated nature ; and during a period of more 
than two thousand years, the question is not yet de- 
cided, nor apparently nearer being so, whether the 
animal invariably fdund in the Argonauta is the ar- 
chitect of that shell, or merely a pirate. As it does 
not however form any part of the object of this work, 
10 lake up the dispute on either side ; and as we do 
not arrogate to ourselves the power of elucidating a 
matter so involved in doubt, we shall only for our 
part say, that the animal never having been found 
in any part of the world living free from the shell, 
though certainly not conclusive, is good presumptive 
evidence of its being " the lawful owner of its fairy 
bark." Whether it should be considered t)ne of the 
genus Ocythoe, or, as others imagine, Octopanus, it 
appears to us quite certiain, that none but a similarly 
organized animal could have constructed such a 
dwelling ;- an opinioif we de'em to some extent con- 
^rmed by an examination of the mollusc, whose 

Vol. v.— 17 



smooth thickened auriform proces 
of the aperture, appear to serve 
foi the tentacular members said t 
they are therefore wisely so coi 
vent the laceration that might othe 
the constant action of rowing, had 
formed thin and cutting as is the c 
portion of the aperture. 



FROM WASHINGTON'S ORD] 
August 3, 1776.—" That the tn 
opportunity of attending publick w 
to take some rest after the great J 
gone through, the generaf in fuU 
from fatigue duty on Sundays, ex 
yards, or on special occasions, unl 
The general is sorry to be informe 
and wicked practice of profane cur 
a vice heretofore little known in at 
is growing into fashion ; he hope 
by example as well as influence, e 
it, and that both they and the men 
we can have but little hope of the 
en on our arms, if we insult it b) 
folly ; added to this, it is a vice si 
without any temptation, that every 
character detests and despises it." 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

PROFESSOR JOHN W. FRANCIS^ H. 0. 

While eloquence and mental philosophy, in almost 
every form had reached a high degree of perfection, 
and poets had set examples for all coming ages, the 
healing art had made but slow progress in those 
branches of science, so important to the profession of 
medicine. Correct codes of law had been formed, 
wnich had, in a good measure, settled the great doc- 
trines of property and personal rights ; some of the 
arts had nearly attained their perfection, nice dis- 
criminations had been suggested in morals, and sub- 
lime views of hope and faith in religion had been 
promulgated to the world, before Yesalius had turned 
his acute mind to an examination of the human 
frame ; and the settlement of this country had com- 
menced before Harvey had demonstrated the fact, 
that the blood circulated in the veins of man. P^rom 
the earliest ages, human blood had been poured out 
like water in every battle, but no observer of nature 
had discovered that it had a regular tide through his 
own heart. 

There were, it is true, physicians of antiquity, who 
performed wonders in the advancement of medical 
knowledge ; but their names appear, in the distances 
of time, like pyramids in the desert, grand and im- 
posing, but of little utility to the world. Many 
mighty minds, from ^sculapius to Galen, had been 
brought to bear upon physick and surgery, and pon- 
derous tomes had been written on every branch of 
the healing art , but the age of inductive philosophy 
had not come, and nature had only been partially 
tmveiled. The aphorisms, laid down by Hippocrates 
andf others, had been misunderstood, and their pre- 
Sji^riptions misapplied. Whatever rays of medical 
science there were scattered through the world, they 
had not been concentrated, and but few efforts made 
to bring them to a focus, until a little more than a 
centufy ago, when the eclectic school of medicine 
was founded in Scotland, which was followed by 
others in London, France, and other places ; yet, in 
justice it should be stated, that these philosophers 
of the " Hou^e of Wisdom" had lit their lamps in 
the medical school at Padua. In this university 
the Greek and Arabic works on medicine had been 
studied. 

Much earlier than is generally imagined, the 
accounts of what was doing in the old world were 
promulgated in the new. Soon afief the establish- 
ment of these medical schools in Europe, many 
physicians of this country were desirous of drinking 
at their fountains. Those, who could not cross the 
Atlantick themselves, frequently sent their most 
promising pupils to drink inspiration from the pure 
waters, which were rolling from these springs If 
a fortunate few only enjoyed these privileges, the 
number was sufficient to give a nev^ impulse to the 
profession in this country. Even before the com- 
mencement of the revolution^ Rush, Bard, Warren, 
and Hunter began to collect pupils, and diffuse medi- 
cal instruction in their respective circles. The 
political struggle, if it suspended their individual 
efforts for a while, increased the general knowledge 
in medicine and surgery throughout the country. 
After the peace of 1783, they renewed their efforts ; 
(he place of General Joseph Warren being supplied 



by his younger brother, John Warren. Their path» 
were full of difficulties, but they were men of genius 
and firmness of purpose, and would not yield to any 
obstacles thro w n ja their way. Before these pioneers 
in their profession were called to depart from the 
scenes of their labours they saw others, belter 
educated than themselves, filling the chairs of the 
schools they had fdimded. This^ first generation of 
professors ha)d no ordinary share of fame, when they 
were living; and their pupils, who now wear their 
mantles, have, in gratitude and affection, taken no 
small share of pains to preserve materials for the 
biographies of their masters. These materials have 
greatly assisted the Nestor of their profession — ^the 
venerable Dr. Thac|^ — in making up his valuable 
volume of the lives%r the medical men of America 
who have been lights in their day, and deserve an 
ample page iq our records. 

No man of historical information will, for a moment, 
question the assertion, that there is as good a share 
of learning, acuteness, and perseverance, in the medi- 
cal profession in the United States, as in any other 
walk of life. A noble rivalry has taken place among 
the medical professors, and youthful aspirants for dis- 
tinction are every where found. This emulation not 
only abounds in the cities, and large towns, but there 
is not a village throughout the land, that does not con- 
tain a respectable practitioner of medicine, and often, 
in the same person a good surgeon.' Where quacks 
and charlatans once swarmed — " creatures," to Use the 
language of Hippocrates, " whom no law can reach 
'and no ignominy disgrace'' — ^respectable physicians 
now administer to assuage the pains that fiesh is 
heir to, and cure the maladies of the mind. 

Prominent among those who have laboured hard 
for the benefit of mankind, and for the honour and 
advantage of the healing art, may be ranked Profes- 
sor John W. Francis, M. D., a practitioner of 
medicine in the city of New York — his birth place. 
He was born in the year 1789 — ^that eventful period 
of our national history, when the constitution of the 
United States went into operation. His father, Mel- 
chior Francis, was a German from Nuremberg, and 
known in New York as an enterprising, upright trader 
in groceries, possessing a very liberal and charitable 
spirit, whose career of usefulness was suddenly cut 
short by the yellow fever, which, in those days, 
often visited the city. The mother of Dr. Francis 
was bom in Pennsylvania ; her family, by the name 
of Sommer, were originally from Berne, Switzerland. 
Her children were young when her husband died ; 
but she was left in circumstances sufficiently easy to 
give them a good elementary education, which opjtor- 
tunity, as a good mother, she improved. John was 
continued at an English school of no little reputation, 
under the charge of the Rev. George Strebeck ; but 
by particular arrangement he studied the Latin lan- 
guage then, for a while ; and afterward pursued his 
classical studies under the charge of the Rev. John 
Conroy, a distinguished graduate of Trinity college, 
Dublin. By the aid of this excellent scholar he was 
enabled to enter Columbia college in an advanced 
standing. He was graduated in 1809, and in 1S12 
received the degree of master of arts. 

While Dr. Francis was an undergraduate, he was 
pursuing his medical studies with great zeal and suc- 
cess ; this was effected by a capacity, an ardour 2nd 
perseverance, which have marked his whole course 
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of life. He had not only mental energy, but a 
Tigorous constitution, which sustained him in intense 
application in the acquisition of knowledge. 

In 1807 he commenced his professional studies 
with the late David Hosack, M. D. who was then 
professor of materia medica and botany, in Columbia 
college, and among those most extensively engaged 
in the practice of physick and surgery in New York. 
Under this distinguished preceptor. Dr. Francis had 
excellent opportunities of seeing practice. During 
his attendance on the lectures for four collegiate 
years he never absented himself from one of them, 
nor suffered one to pass without making notes or 
abstracts on the subject taught by the lecturer. 
His clinical knowledge was^so much increased by 
a constdHit attendance at the New York Hospital ; 
in fact every moment of his time was engaged ; he 
never looked to society aroimd him for amusement or 
recreation — finding both in the variety, of the subjects 
under his consideration. 

About this period, several laws for the greater 
improvement of medical science were enacted by the 
legislature of the stale of New York. County medi- 
cal societies had been formed the year before, and 
promised to be auxiliary in promoting the cause of 
medical science. " The College of Physicians and 
Surgeons," under the regents of the university, was 
organized in 1807. From this institution, in 1811, 
Dr. Francis received the degree of M. D. This 
was the first commencement of that body, under the 
presidency of Dr. Samuel Bard, and the subject of 
this memoir was the first graduate who recorded his 
name in the " College Album." Dr. F.'s inaugural 
thesis for the doctorate was a dissertation on Mercury ^ 
embracing its medical history, curative action, and 
abuse in certain diseases. It was a fine subject, and 
admirably handled. His researches were extensive, 
while many of his views were novel and profound ; 
and they have since been confirmed in a manner 
highly flattering to Dr. Francis, by the philosophical 
inquiries of British and continental practitioners. 
The hundred-armed giant. Mercury, in the materia 
medica, had never been found so discriminating an 
historian. This production gave him great fame at 
once, among his fellow graduates and the faculty in 
general, both in this country and in Europe. It has 
been repeatedly noticed by different writers in various 
languages, and maintains its reputation at the present 
time. 

Dr. Francis had been in practice a few months 
only, when his late preceptor proposed to him a 
copartnership in business. This proposition, from 
the high standing of his friend, was too flattering to 
be neglected. This connexion lasted until 1820; 
since that time Dr. F. has exercised his art on his own 
responsibility. No man ever reached the head of 
his profession until he had ventured to act solely for 
himself. The mind, to attain its utmost energy, 
must poise itself on its own strength and decision, 
and take all the consequences of action. 

We have mentioned the establishment of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, in the city of New 
York, under the regents of the university. From 
the organization of the institution, the chairs of every 
department were filled with men of distinction. Al- 
terations were soon after made in the charter, and 
Dr. Francis was appointed, by the trustees, a lec- 
turer on the institutes of medicine and the materia 



medica. Shortly after thiv period, a uni< 
effected between the medical faculty of C) 
college and the " College of Physicians ai 
geons," and Dr. Francis, in 1813, received f 
regents the appointment oC professor of 
medica. He delivered his first publick cours 
struction to a class of one hundred and 
students, declining all compensation for his se 
the consolidation of two schools of medicine ii 
brought together so numerous a body of pro; 
That the price of education was necessarily en 
to those who wished to attend all the course 
struction ; but Dr. Francis was not among the 
sought for pecuniary rewards alone ; the fi\ 
manner in which his~ conduct was estimate 
such a return as he desired for his exertions, 
this time he published an Historical Sketcli 
college. The students of the new school i 
chartered establishment, had formed tbemseh 
a medical society, like that of Edinburgh, to i 
themselves by weekly discussions on medic 
jects; the president of this society, whi( 
denominated the Medico-Chirurgicai Socie 
selected from the professors of the college, 
many years Dr. Francis was chosen to preside 
succeeding in this appointment, the learned Dr. 
ill. Delighted at the prospect of this rising 
and fairly estimating the intellect of those eng 
in building it up ; impressed, at the same tim 
.the ample resources that the city of New Yo\ 
sesses of supporting such an institution, Dr. ] 
made up his mind to visit Europe, and to exan 
that related to the subject -so near his heart, 
vision of a medical school, second to none 
American continent, that should, from its su 
advantages, draw together students from al 
of the country, was constantly on his mind. 

While in London, he became a pupil of th 
trious Abernethy, and witnessed the practice 
Bartholomew's hospital, attended' the lectu 
Brand, at the Royal Institution, those of P 
of St. George's hospital, etc. etc. Between ^ 
thy and Francis there sprung up a strong attac 
They possessed the same cast of mind, the 
decision of character, the same openness and 
ness in uttering opinions, and the same sc 
dawdling ceremony and grave pretensions 
healing art. Such was Abernethy's regard fo; 
cis, that he offered him a share of his business, 
was then oppressively extensive. 

The mention of an anecdote, which the An 
physician has often related, will show that th< 
Englishman loved honest j^me. Dr. Franc 
seated Abernethy with an American edition 
own writings, just published as the former 1 
native shores. Abernethy had not anticipate 
a testimonial of his professional merits fr( 
United States, He seized the two volumes, c 
eye over them, and exclaimed, as he placed tl 
the mantle-piece of his study, "Stay here 
Abernethy, until 1 remove you. Egad! thii 
America!" 

From England, Dr. Francis went to Sc 
Ireland, France, and Holland. With an eagc 
osity, he examined all that was rare and proi 
in these countries. His letters gave him ac< 
all the savans and literati, wherever he travelle 
Scotland he shared the liberality of the. groat 
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•era, in their schools, which had boon proverbially 
extended to all who come to drink of the wells of 
knowledge, which they have, by their sagacity and 
industry sunk, to produce healing waters for the 
benefit of mankind. Here, too, he listened to the 
eloquent and classical lectures on practical medicine 
by Dr. James Gregory, and witnessed the early 
experiments of the philosophick Brewster, in his 
private study, on ihe polarization of light. In Dub- 
lin, he was received with true Irish cordiality, and 
found in the anatomical preparations of McCart- 
ney, specimens which rival even those of Hunter. 
In France, he found the'sweetest courtesy. With 
Denon, he viewed, in his cabinet, and in those insti- 
tutions under his care, all that was magnificent in 
the arts. With such &. guide, he could not mistake 
what was worthy of examiuati(Mi. Gail displayed 
to him the rich materials of his collections, on which 
he founded his system of craniology; while the 
"Jardin des Plantes" nnder the direction of M. 
Thouin gave him new new ardour for a knowledge 
of the wonders of creation. With Cuvier he noticed 
that which was more intimately connected with his 
own profession. Such a mind as Cuvier's, so full, 
80 holy, so abounding in love to God and man, must 
have imparted a magnetick influence to the minds 
of others. Dr. Francis is warm in his admiration of 
those lights of knowledge he every where met in his 
travels. He went forth to learn, to gather up matters 
worth preserving; and a mind so discipUned to 
receive -information, treasures it with wonderful 
facility. The amount of a year's labour is almost 
incalculable. The mind, on such an adventure, 
plucks gems "of purest ray serene," with all the 
avidity of Aladdin in the wizard's cavern, after secur- 
ing the lamp of the genii in his bosom. 

Dr. Francis was enamoured with the learned men 
he met in different countries ; but his political affec- 
tions were wedded to his own, and in the midst of his 
admiration of European learning, he was still a repub- 
lican. 

Upon his return, he brought out with him a curious 
and valuable library, collected with taste and judg- 
ment, which has ever since been open to those who 
are engaged in writing any thing to enlighten the 
publick, and in proof of the esteem in which he is 
held by the scholars and literary men of this country, 
we will merely mention the fact, that no less than 
thirty works upon the various departments of science 
and polite literature h^ve been inscribed to him. 
When he reached New York, he found that the chair 
of materia medica had been added to that of chym- 
istry ; but he was at once appointed by the regents 
to that of the institutes of mecicine. .In the year 
1817, Dr. Francis in connexion with his other duties, 
filled the chair of medical jurisprudence, which 
had become vacant by the death of Dr. Stringham. 
In 1819, by reason of the resignation of a professor, 
another change became necessary ; the professorship 
of the institutes was added to that of the practice of 
medicine, and the , regents appointed Dr. Francis 
professor of obstetrics, with his former branch, medi- 
cal jurisprudence. These chairs he held until 1826, 
when he resigned, at the same time with Doctors 
Hosack, Mott, Macneven, and Mitchill ; Dr. Post, 
had given up the professorship of anatomy and 
also ihe presidency of the college, a* short time pre- 
vious. The causes, which led to the course pursued 



by the professors of the medical school, are not mi- 
nutely within the writer's knowledge ; but, whatever 
they may have been, the friends of medical science 
must have deplored the event. The regents, while 
they accepted the resignation of that old established 
faculty, bear testimony to their able and faithful ser- 
vices, in the discharge of their duties ; and in their 
extensive report on the institution drawn up after the 
fullest personal inquiries and published in the legis- 
lative journals of the state, triumphantly acquit them 
of every charge which ignorance, envy or malice had 
preferred against them. 

It must be evident that the faithful discharge of 
duties in teachers, when the respective departments 
were so repeatedly ch^|ged, must have required the 
exercise of much labour and trouble. The professor 
had hardly engaged in ono branch, with means to 
teach, before he was. transferred to another. Noth- 
ing daunted with his task, while remembering the 
maxim of the Grecian philosopher — " the gods sell 
all things to industry" — ^he put off or put on the har- 
ness of his chair, without any complaint, and in every 
department proved his merits by the number of his 
pupils, and by the satisfaction and gratification they 
constantly expressed in regard to their teacher. 
The school, with these professors, was second to 
none in merit in the United States ; more than two 
hundred and fifty students now attended it and it was 
inferior in numbers only to that of Philadelphia, not- 
withstanding that the singularly formed constitution of 
the college was, from its foundation, unfriendly to its 
proper developement and advancement. The celeb- 
rity of the professors was such as to command stu- 
dents from every part of tl^e Union; and these 
wherever scattered, have borne testimony to the 
talents, intelligence and zeal of their instructcrs. 

Soon after the resignation of the professors of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, a majority of 
them founded and organized chairs in Rutgers' col- 
lege. In the place of Professor Post, the chair of 
anatomy and physiology was filled by the late dis- 
tinguished Dr. Godman, who at the instance and on 
the responsibility of Professor Francis, left Philadel- 
phia for a larger sphere of usefulness and profit. 
They erected a most convenient building for their 
purposes, and entered on their respective duties with 
spirit, and continued their exertions for Dour terms. 
A great number of pupils flocked to their school ; 
but there were such idifficuhies thrown in their way 
by legislative enactments, particularly by the revised 
statutes of the state, that although sustained by 
nearly one hundred and fifty pupils, the faculty gave 
up their school. Dr. Francis partook largely both 
in the labour and losses of this undertaking, and the 
latter were of no small amount. Every friend and 
patron of sound practical medicine now admits that 
the interests of medical learning' received a severe 
shock by the abandonment of this school ; nor have 
its enemies derived the advantage they expected, 
from its destruction. 

In this institution Dr. Francis was professor of 
obstetrics and legal medicine ; and his success was 
very flattering. In amount of pupils, his classes in 
both colleges were second only to those of anatomy, 
which always commands the greatest number of pu- 
pils in every well-arranged medical school. The 
clostf relationship which exists between many parts 
of the physiological portion of a course of instruc- 
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don on midwifery, vr'uYi ivutnerous topicks discussed 
in forensick medicine, enabled the professor to en- 
large, with practical advantage to his auditors. The 
professor had a rich museum, to illustrate his various 
and learned disquisitions. In Dr. Franeis's thirds 
edition of Denman's midwifery, a large amount of 
facts and opinions on the obstetrick art and medical 
jurisprudence, may be found. His history of the 
art, from the time of the ancients to that of the 
latest writers on the subject, has received the appro- 
bation of the most erudite and practical. He had 
devoted from four to six hours a day to private and 
publick instruction, for many years, and at the same 
time had been engaged in the labours of practice. 
The number of students upder his care, while he 
was connected with the institutions above-named 
;vas, probably, greater than that of any other profes- 
sor in New York. He now made up his mind to 
confine himself to practice alone, refusing to engage 
in private or publick instruction. 

Even an extensive practice and the duties of in- 
struction did not absorb all the time he devoted to 
labour ; for his pen had a share of his attention. 
Before he received his medical doctorate, while a 
student, he united with his preceptor, Dr. Hosack, 
and issued a prospectus for a new medical journal ; 
it was called the ** American Medical and Philo- 
sophical Register." The work was continued to 
four volumes. It was filled almost entirely with 
original materials^ and contains a krge amount of 
information on medical subjects. After the comple- 
tion of the fourth volume, the editors assumed the 
responsibility of the work, and announced their 
names. This JQumal has been held in high consid- 
eration, and is often referred to for matters of deep 
interest or curious inquiry. 

Dr. Francis, in conjunction with the late Dr. 
Dyckman and Dr. Beck, was for some time editor of 
the New York Medical and Physical Journal, which 
they projected ; he continued as one of the editors 
until the termination of the third volume. This 
work contains a number of his medical observations 
and records : it has ceased to exist. 

Dr. Francis has written papers in many different 
medical and scientifick journals in the United States, 
on subjects connected with his profession ; among 
the most prominent of these, and of a practical na- 
ture, are his observations on the use of vitriolick 
emeticks in croup, with details of cases^ in which 
this novel remiedy was effective, after the formation 
oJ[ the adventitious membrane lining the trachea ; 
also, remarks on the goitre, as it prevails in the west- 
em part of New York, and elsewhere^ drawn from 
his tour of observation in 1823; 'on sanguinaria 
Canadensis ; cases of morbid anatomy referred to 
in Otto's *^ Hanbuch der pathologischen anatomie ; 
facts and inferences in medical jurisprudence ; on 
phlegmasia dolens ; on elaterium, and the croton oil ; 
to which potent agents he was the first, in this coun- 
try, who invited the attention of practitioners. He 
gained great credit for a paper on the successful 
treatment of cases of ichthyosis. The last tract 
which we have seen from his pen, is one on the 
mineral waters of Avon in Livingston county, New 
York, which he recommends as possessing valuable 
medicinal properties for several physical infirmities ; 
his views of which have been confirmed by the tes- 
timony of hundreds who have found health ii the 



waters. His letter on febrile contagio 
London, June, 1816, addressed to Dr. H 
tains an exposition of the views of ceri 
writers on the insusceptibility of the cor 
a second attack of yellow fever. This i 
concerning the disease, which was prett 
monlBirated by various writers of Great '. 
the West Indies, received additional c 
from Dj. Francis, from the investigation 
letter brought to light, by American phys ; 
had observed the pestilence in different ] 
United States. Other sources might be 
as proving the great value of Dr. Franci; i 
opinions on the nature and treatment i 
diseases. His reflections on the peculia 
of scarlet fever with his admirable and 1 | 
cessful mode of treating this formidable 
disorder, with many observations on othc 
may be seen in the new and greatly impro 
of " Good's Study of Medicine" edited • 
Sidney Doane of New York, a book whi : 
better view of the opinions of American ] I 
on disease, than is to be found in any oth< i 

Dr. Francis was not only distinguish ! 
chair of medical jurisprudence for collect] 
of facts, and arranging them in a clear an ! 
tory manner, and for explaining them to tl i 
hension of his humblest pupils, but for th i 
ness of his expositions when called upor 
of eriminaj jurisdiction. During his whc 
sorship,. and almost ever since, in every ci 
involved a principle of medical jurisprud 
has been present ; his opinions have sel! 
controverted,, and never overthrown. Hi 
attendance for the municipal authorities, 
courts ; but his integrity was above all bi 
was seldom that the advocate of the acci 
moned any other medical man. 

In the opinion of the writer of this a 
branch of science taught in our schools 
more careful investigation, or greater acutt 
strength of mind, than that of medical jurisj 
Comparative views and analogical reasoi 
often important in decisions of less respi 
are of little service in juridical medicine, 
ate these difficulties, Dr Francis invariab' 
himself of the information which the raorbic 
and pathological investigation of the case 

There is not a middle aged lawyer in th 
whose memory does not furnish him with 
gross injustice done in criminal trials, by 
defective medical jurisprudence. A sagacj 
cate, thinking that he is justified, in favour 
life, to entangle the physician, if £e can, 
his strengtii to the object, and not unfrequ< 
ceeds in throwing him into a state of confu 
cases of supposed death by poison, the mos 
dictory opinions have been given by med 
on the stand. The doings of death are, in( 
gular ; and it is difficult for the wisest phj 
all times, to decide upon the causes of a si] 
unexpected instance of the extinction of hu 
and how can a common observer among tl 
tell whether it was accident, violence, or tl 
winding up of the machine so fearfully anc 
fully made, or from suicidal frenzy, that " 
cord of life was loosed^ or the golden howl I 
the pitcher broken at the fountain..^ 
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probably referring to soibb native instrument, in the 
construciion of whicb iron might be advantageously 
substituted for stone o* bone. When beads were 
shown to them, they inquired " whether Hhey should 
eat them." When their use was explained, they were 
given back as of no value, and a looking-glass was 
regarded with equal indifference. Plates of earth* 
enware and china caps were so new to dieir eyes, 
diat they asked if they were made of wood. 

About three o'clock the vessels succeed^ in an- 
choring, and Cook rowed to the land with three 
amied boats and a party of marines; " The very 
instant," he says " I leaped on shore, the collected 
body of the natives all fell flat upon their faces, and 
remained in that very humble posture tiU by express- 
ive signs I prevail^ upon them to ris^. They then 
brought a great many small pigs, which they pre- 
sented to me, with plantain-^r'ees, using much the 
same ceremonies that we had seen practised on 
such occasions at the Society «Lnd other islands ; 
and a long prayer being spoken by* a single person, 
in which others of the assembly sometimes joined. 
I expressed my acceptance of their proffered friend- 
ship, by giving them in return such presents as I 
had brought with me from the ship for that purpose." 
The same deferential obeisance was afterward paid 
to him during an excursion which he made through 
the country ; and he believed it to be the mode in 
which the natives manifested respect to their own 
chiefs. The people assisted his men in rolling 
casks to and from the watering-place^ readily per- 
formed whatever was required of them, and merited 
the commendations of their visiters by fair dealing ; 
there having been no attempt to cheat or to steal 
after the first interview. 

On the morning of the twenty-third a breeze 
sprung up at northeast, when, to avoid being ddven 
on shore, it became necessary to stand out to procure 
searoom ; and the adverse winds and currents having 
drifted the vessels far from the harbour, after sever- 
al unsuccessful attempts to regain it, they anchored 
off the neighbouring island of Oneeheow or Ni-Hau. 
Here the captain deposited some goats^ pigs of the 
English breed, and various useful seeds, which he 
had intended for Atooi. The provisions obtained at 
these islands w^re reckoned sufficient for nearly 
four weeks' consumption ; and, having thus recruit- 
ed his stores, on the second of February he made 
sail with a gentle breeze to the northward. " Of 
what number," he says, " this newly discovered ar- 
chipelago consists, must be left for future investiga- 
tion." Besides those visited, three others were 
seen, Woahoo or Oahu, Oreehoua, Tahoora or Tau- 
ra. This group, lying between the latitude of 21° 
30', and 22° 15' N., and 199° 20', and 201° 30' east 
longitude, received, in honour of the first lord of the 
Admiralty, the name of the Sandwich islands. 

On the seventh th^ wind, having veered to south- 
east, enabled the vogagers to st&er northeast and 
east till the twelfth, when another change induced 
them to stand to the northward. About a fortnight 
after, when proceeding more towards the east, they 
met with rockweed or sea-leek, and now and then 
a piece of wood floated past. During the whole of 
this course, scarely a bird or living creature was 
seen ; but on the sixth, of March two large fowls 
settled near the ships. The nei^t day two seals and 
several whales were observed ; and the dawn of the 



seventh revealed the anxiously exp<}cted coast of 
New Albion, in latitude 44° 33' N., longitude 235^ 
20' E. It was richly wooded, of moderate height, 
and diversified with hills and valleys. To its north- 
ern extremity Cook gave the name of Cape Fonl- 
weather, from the gales which he experienced in 
its vicinity, and which obliged him to tack off and 
on several days. At length, afler various hazards, 
a large opening was observed on the twenty-nhith, 
in latitude 49° 15' N., longitude 233© 20' E., and 
from its promising appearance received the title of 
Hope bay. Into this inlet he sailed four miles, 
when the night closing in, he came to anchor in 
deep water, within a hawser's length of the shore. 

It was certain that the country was inhabited ; a 
village was observed on the western side of the 
sound ; and three canoes shaped like Norway yawls 
<;ame oif. When they drew near, a native rose 
and made a long oration, apparently inviting the 
strangers to land, and at the same time he continued 
strewing feathers towards them, w^ile some of his 
companions scattered handfuls of red powder. The 
speaker, who was dressed in the skin of an animal, 
held in each hand a kind of rattle ; and when he 
sat dowU) another began to declaim in his turn, in a 
language wholly unintelligible to their visiters. They 
then quietly conversed among themselves, betraying 
neither distrust nor surprise ; some of them occa- 
sionally stood up and made harangues ; and one~ 
sang a very pleasant air, with a softness quite unex- 
pected. 

The next day the vessels were removed to. a safer 
anchorage, amid a great concourse of the inhabitants. 
Their disposition was qniet and friendly, and they 
willingly supplied the voyagers with such provisions 
as they possessed, though their refusal to accept 
any thing but metal in exchange gave rise to some 
perplexity. They preferred brass to iron ; and we 
are told that, to gratify their demands, ^ whole suits 
of clothes were stripped of every button, bureaux cf 
their furniture, and copper kettles, tin canisters, can- 
dlesticks, and the like, all went to wreck." The 
name of the sound was Nootka ; and the natives are 
described as being under the common size, with full 
round visages and small black eyes. In many indi- 
viduals the ears wer« perforated in two or three 
places, for the purpose of suspending bits of bone, 
quills fixed on a thong of leather, shells, bunches of 
woollen tassels, or pieces of thin copper. Orna- 
ments of iron, brass, or copper, shaped like a horse's 
shoe, were frequently introduced into the septum of 
the nose, from which they dangled over the upper 
lip. The sexes so nearly resembled each other in 
dress and stature, that it was difficult to distinguish* 
tliem ; the females^ it is said, " possess no natural 
delicacies sufficient to render their persons -agreea- 
ble." Nearly a month was passed in uninterrupted 
friendship among these savages ; and when 'the 
ships weighed anchor, they followed the strangers 
to the mouth of the sound, importuning them to re- 
peat their visit, and promising an ample supply of 
skins. 

The voyagers reached the open sea on the twen- 
ty-sixth of April ; but scarcely had they cleared ihe 
land, when a storm coming on, accompanied with 
such darkness that they could not see beyond the 
ship's length, they were obliged to stand out from 
the shore with all the sail which the vessels could 
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[Man of Nootka Sound.] 

cany. They did not regain the coast till the first 
of May, in the parallel of 55° 20' ; on the fourth 
they saw Mount St. Elias, in latitude 58° 52', and 
nine days after came to anchor in an inlet two de- 
grees towards the north, on which they bestowed 
the name of Prince William's sound. The natives 
"weie strong chested, with thick stout necks, and 
heads disproportionately large ; their hair was black 
and straight ; and their beards, -which were gener- 
ally thin, were in many altogether wanting. " A 
mark," says Admiral Bumey, " which distinguished 
these people from every other known, was their un- 
der lips being perforated or slit through in a line 
parallel to the mouth, and about three quarters of ail 
inch lower, through which they wore pieces of carv- 
ed bone ; and sometimes, which had a hideous ef- 
fect, they would remove the bone-ornament, and 
thrust as much as they could of their tongue through 
the opening." This incision, indeed, was not uni- 



• til' iw mi- •!. 



>t mu^ !■ 




[Woman of Nootka Sound.] 

versally adopted, and the sailor who first not 
called out that the man had two mouths. Th 
however, were generally pierced, and bunc 
beads suspended from them ; while the no; 
ornamented by thrusting through the septum 
of three or four inches in length. They wo 
truncated caps of straw or wood, like those ol 
at Nootka. The females allowed their hair 
long, and the majority tied a small lock of it 
crown. In some the lower lip was bored in 
places, to admit the introduction of strings o 
or beads of such length as occasionally to h 
low the point of the chin. 

The commander sailed hence on the tv 
and pursued his course along the coast, whi 
trended to the southward. On the twenty- 
reached an opening to the north, into v; 
steered the ships in the expectation of fin 
desired termination of the American contii 





[Man of Prince "William's SoUnd.J 
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was, however, soon Siscovered to be only an inlet 
or an arm of the sea leading to the mouths of two 
rapid streams : no name was bestowed on it at the 
time, but the Earl of ^ndwich afterward directed 
that it should be called' Cook- s river. Eleven days 
were spent in its examination, and the vessels did 
not clear its entrance before the sixth of June. 
They now sailed southwestward along the great 
promontory of Alaiika, passing several islands m 
their course, till the nineteenth, when some natives 
came off and delivered a, wooden box, containing a 
note written in Russian chaiacters. Unfortunately 
these were unintelligible to the voyagers, but they 
deciphered the dates ITTdand 17T8 ; and the cap- 
tain was t>f opinion that it was a paper left by Rus- 
sian traders to be delivered to any of their country- 
men who should next visit these regiidns. On the 
twenty* sixth the vessels reached a large island, 
which was found to be one of the Aleoutian^r Fox 
Archipelago, called Nowan Alsacha or Oona^ask^ } 
and two days after they came lo an «&ehor in the 
small bay of Samgcmoodha, on its southeastern 
shore. 

On the second of July they again made sail, and, 

doubling Cape C^amak, coast^ tlie northern side 

.4»f the, peninsula till they arrived at a large bay, 

.which received the name of Bristol, while its norih-| 

-foint was ealkd Cape Newenham ** 



THE HUMAN BODY-Wo; la 




[A portion of the stomach, showinff its internal surfiice or 
mucous coat] 

Unlike all the other tissues of this class, the 
mucous membranes are the immediate seat of some 
ef the most important functions of the economy ; in 
the lung, of respiration ; in the stomach, of diges- 
tion ; in one part of the intestine, of chjlification ; 
in another, of excretion; while in the mouth and 
nose, they are the seat of the animal functions of 
tas'^e and smell ; and they are highly organized in 
accordance with the importance of the functions 
they perform. 

The last form of membrane which it is necessary 
io our present purpose to particularize, is that which 
constitutes the external covering of the body, and 
which IS called the skin. The skin is every where 
directly continuous with the ^mucous membranes 
that line the internal passages, and its structure is 
perfect!^ analogous. Both the external and the in- 



ternal surface of the body may be said therefore to 
be covered by a continuous membrane, possessing 
essentially the same organization, and almost iden- 
tically the same chymical composition. The skin 
is an organ which performs exceedingly varied and 
important functions in the economy, to the under- 
standing of which it is necessary to have a clear 
conception of its structure ; some farther account of 
it will therefore be reqMred; but this will be more 
advantageously given when the offices it serves aro 
explained. 

Su#h is the structure, and such are the properties, 
of the ^rst distinct form of organized matter. The 
second I primary tissue, termed the cartilaoinovs 
is a substance intennedidte between meinbraBe ai!d 




[Portions of cartilage, seen in section.] 

bone. The nature of its organization i« not ^learfy 
ascertained. By some anatomists, it is regarded aa 
a uniform and homogeneous substance, like firm fel- 
ly, without ibres, plates ^ or cells ; others state that 
they have been able to detect in it longitudinal ffljres, 
interlaced by other fibres in an oblique and trans- 
verse direction, but without determinate order. All 
are agreed, that it is without visible vessels or 
nerves : not that it is supposed to be destitute of 
them, but that they are so minute as to elude obser- 
vation. Its manifest properties are wholly mechaiH 
ical. It is dense, strong, inextensible, flexible, and 
highly elastick. It is chiefly by its property of elas- 
ticity that it accomplishes the various purposes it 
serves in the economy. It is placed at the extrem- 
ities of bones, especially about the joints, where, by 
its smooth surface, it facilitates motion, and, by its 
yielding nature, prevents the shock or jar which 
would be produced were the same kind and degree 
of mo^on effected by a rigid and inflexible sub- 
stanch Where u certain degree of strength with a 
considerable degree of Bexibility is required^ it sup- 
plies the place of bone, as in the spinal column, the 
ribs and the larynx. 

The third distinct form of organized matter is 
termed the ossrotjs tissue. Bone is composed of 
two distinct substances, an animal and an earthy 
matter : the former organick, the latter inorganick. 
The animal or organick matter is analogous both in 
its nature and yi its arrangement to celtalar tisane * 
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the earthy or inorganick matter coasists of phos- 
phorick acid combined with liine, forming phosphate 
of lime. The cellular tissue is aggregated into 
plates or laminae^ which are placed one upon anoth* 
er, leaving between them interspaces or cells, in 
which is £)posited the earthy matter (phosphate of 
lime.) If a bone, for example, the bone called the 
radius, one of the bones of the fore-arm, be im- 
mersed in diluted sulphurick, nitrick, muriatick, or 
acetick acid, it retains its original bulk and shape ; 




[Membranous portion of bone ; the earthy portion bemff so com- 
pletely removed, that it is capable of bemg tied m a siiot^] 

it loses, however, a considerable p<Nrtioa of its 
weight, while it becomes so soft and pliable, that it 
may be tied in a knot. In this case, its earthy mat- 
ter is removed by the agency of the acid, and is 
held in solution in the fluid ; what remains is mem- 
branous matter (cellular tissue.) If the same bone 
be placed in a charcoal fire, and the heat be grad- 
ually raised to whiteness, it appears on cooling as 
white as chalk ; it is extremely brittle ; it has lost 
much of its weight, yet its bulk and shape continue 
but little changed. In this case, the mtembranous 




f Earthy portion of bone.] 

matter is wholly consumed by the fire, while the 
earth is lef\ unchanged. Every constituent atom of 
bone consists, then, essentially of animal and earthy 
matter intimately combined. A little more than one 
third part consists of animal matter^ (albupoien,) the 
remaining two thirds consist of earthy matter, (phos- 
phate of lime,) other saline substancesj as the fluate 
of lime and the phosphate of magnesia, are also, 
found in minute quantity, but they are not peddiar 
to bone. 

In general, the osseous tissue is jdaced in the 
interiour of the body. Even when bone ^)proaohes 
the si^ce, it is idways corered by soft patts. It 



is supplied with but few blood-vessels, 
fewer nerves, with no abewbeats large en 
visible, so that though it be truly alive, y 
properties are not greatly developed. Tl 
ment of its component particles is highl; 
the structure, the disposition, and the co 
individual bones afford striking examples < 
ism, and accomplish most important u 
economy ; but those uses are dependent i 
mechamcal than vital properties. The 
of bone are — 1. By its hardness and f 
afford a support to the soft parts, forming 
which the more delicate and flexible org; 
tached and kept in their relative positioi 
defend the soft and tender organs by fom 
in which they are lodged and protect^ 
formed by the bones of the cranium for th 
and protection of the brain ; by the bo 
spinal column for the lodgment and prote< 
spinal cord; by the bones of the thon 
lodgment and protection, of the lungs, the 
the great vessels connected with it. 3. 
ing fixed points for the action of the m 
by assisting in the formation of joints 
miuscles in accomplishing the function of 1 
All the primary tissues which have 
considered consist of precisely the same 
principles. Albumen is the basis of then 
the albumen is always mixed more or le 
together with a minute quantity of saline i 
to the osseous tissue is, superadded a lar 
idon of eurthy matter. With the excep 
mucous, the organization ofr all these lissi 
pie ; their vital properties are low in ki 
degree ; their decided? properties are ph 
•the uses they serve, in the economy i 
whdly mechanical. 



THE WINDS. 

BT MISS H. F. GOULD. 



Wx come, we corner and wo feel our might, 
As we are hastening on in our boundless fUg! 
And over the mountain, and over the deep, 
Our broad, inviaiUe-pimOns sweep. 
Like the spirit of Liberty, wild and free ! 
And ye look on our woiks, and own 'tis wa 
YrO call us the Winds, but can ye tell 
Whidier we go, or where we dwell 1 

Ye mark, as we vary our forms of power. 
And £3U the forest, or fan the flower. 
When the hare-bell moves ana the rush is h 
When the tower's overthrown, and^the oak J 
As wo wafi thc( bark o'er the slumbering wa 
Or hurry its crew to a. watery grave ; 
And ye say it is well but can ye trace 
Tbo waaderiog Wxndsrtt th^ secret placoil 

And whether our breath be loud and high, 
Or come in a soft and babny sigh, 
Our thveatninRS fill the' aoul with fear, 
Or our gentle whisperings woo the ear 
With musick aerial, still 'tis we ; 
And yolist, and '3ne look, but what do you.fl 
Can you hushtono sound of our voice to pea 
Or waken one note when our numbers ceas 

Our dwelling is in the Alnugfaty's hand, 
We come and go at his^ command, 
Though joy or sorrow is in our track, 
His will IS our guide^ and we look not badl 
JO^ if in our wrath yo woiUd turn away, 
Orwmusingentlestairstoplay, 
Then lift up your hearts to Him whc gind^ 
Or freet^tt his will th« obedient W»: jv 
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• ARCmTECTURE. 



surrounded it. Pleased with the form and novelty 
of the combination, he took the hint for inventing 
these columns, and used them in the country about 
Corinth, regulating by this model the manner and 
proportion of the Corinthian order. A beautiful il- 
lustration of this story will be seen in the cut. 



[Corinthian Order.] 

The Corinthian Order, — The story of the- origin 
of this order, given by Vitruvius, is as follows : — 
" The third species of columns, which is called 
Corinthian, resembles in its character the graceful, 
elegant af^arance of a virgin, whose limbs are of 
a more delicate form, and whose ornaments should 
be imobtrusive. The invention of the' capital of 
this order arose from the following circumstanpe. 
A Corinthian virgin, who was of marriageable age, 
fell a victim to a violent disorder : after her inter- 
ment, her nurse collecting in a basket those articles 
to which she had shown a partiality when alive, 
carried them to her tomb, and placed a tile on the 
basket for the longer preservation of its contents. 
The basket was accidentally placed on the root of 
an acanthus plant, which, pressed by the weight, 
shot forth towards spring in stems of laige foliage, 
and in the course of its growth leached the angles 
of the tile, and thus formed volutes at the extremi- 
ties. Callimachus, who for his great ingenuity and 
taste In sculpture was called by the Athenians 
ttmaTtxvos, happening to pass by the tomb^, observed 
*he basket, and the delicacy of the foliage which 




It has been before observed in our notice of 
Egyptian architecture, that the capitals to be found 
in that country are much more likely to have given 
the hint for the Corinthian than the circumstance 
here mentioned. The only pure example of this 
order in Greece is the monument of Lysicrates, of 
which a view is given below. 




The capital of this specimen is exquisitely beautiful, 
but the same praise cannot be awarded to the entabla- 
ture : the architrave is too large, and the frieze ex- 
tremely small; the bead-mouldings of the cornice 
(which completely overpower the corpna) consist of 
large dentils, supported by the schinus, and sur- 
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mouitted by a cyma recta under a cyma reversa, 
which supports the corona. The base is extremely 
beautifid, resembling that of the temple of Minerva 
Polias, except that an inverted echinus is substitu- 
ted for the upper torus : the, base stands upon a 
large inverted cavetto, connected with the continued 
plinth by another inverted echinus. The flutes ter- 
minate upward in the form of leaves, instead of being 
divided from the capital as usual by an astragal. 
The building is circular, and its centre is the sum- 
mit of an equilateral triangle, of which the base is 
a line bomided by the centres of any two of the 
columns: the intercolumniation is six modules, 
thirteen minutes and one-fifth. Height of the col- 
umn, twenty modules, thirteen minutes and two- 
fiflhs, of which tiie base occupies twenty-one min- 
utes ; and the capital, two modules, twenty-seven 
minutes. The architrave, fifty-three minutes and 
two-fifths; the frieze, forty-one minutes and two- 
fifths ; and the cornice forty-eight minutes and four- 
fifths. The finest Roman example of this order is 
that of three columns in the Caropo Yaccino at 
Rome, which are commonly considered as the re- 
mains of the temple of Jupiter Stator. This ex- 
ample has received the commendation of all modem 
artists, yet has seldom been executed in its original 
form. This is probably owing to the excessive 
richness and delicacy of it, which renders its adop- 
tion very expensive, and perhaps the modification 
of it by Yignola is preferable to the original, pos- 
sessing a sufficient enrichment without the excess- 
ive re&iement of the other. 
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In this order . (which has been adopted by Sir 
William Chambers) the base is one module in 
height ; the shaf^, sixteen modules, twenty minutes ; 
and the capital, two modules ten minutes ; thus giving 
ten diameters to the whole column. The architrave 
and frieze are each one module, fifteen minutes in 
height, and the cornice, two modules. The cor- 
nice is distinguished by modillions Interposing be- 
tween the bead-mouldings and corona ; the latter is 
formed by a square member surmounted by a cy- 
matum supported by a small ogee : the former 
is composed by dentils, supported by a cyma re- 






versa, and covered by the 
ovola. When the order is en- 
riched, which is usually the 
case, these mouldings, except^ 
ing the cymatium and square 
of the corona, are all sculp>- 
tured : the column is also flu- 
ted, and the channels are 
sometimes filled to about a 
third of their height with cab- 
lings, which are cylindrical 
pieces let into the channels 
When the column is large, 
and near the eye, these are 
recommended as strengthen- 
ing them, and rendering the 
fillets less liable to fracture; 
but when they are not ap- 
proached, it is better to leave 
the flutes plain. They are •^- 1- 
sometimes sculptured, but this should 
highly enriched orders. An example i 

fig- 1- 

The flutes are twenty-four in number, 
monly semicircular in their plan. The 
base is similar to that of the composite 
cepting that two astragals are employed I 
scotise instead of one ; but the Attick is i 
ployed for the reasons before assigned. 

" The Corinthian order," says Sir Will 
hers, "is proper for all buildings wher< 
gaiety, and magnificence are required, 
cients employed it in temples dedicated 
to Flora, Proserpine, and the nymphs o: 
because the flowers, foliage, and volutes 
it is adorned seemed weil adapted to tl 
and elegance of such deities. Bein^ 
splendid of all the orders, it is extremely 
the decoration of palaces, publick square 
ries and arcades surrounding them; fo 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, or to c 
saints, and on account of its rich, gay, a: 
appearance, it may with propriety be us 
tres, in ball or banquetting rooms, and ii 
consecrated to festive mirth, or convi^i 
tion." 

The Roman, or Composite Order. — 
(though not considered by them as a d 
was employed by the Romans princip 
umphal arches, the column and entablatu: 
same as, or little difiering from, the Cori 

The diflerence was, however, sufficj 
Italians to ground a new order upon. 'I 
as being composed of the lonick and Corii 
termed composite, and to justify the ap 
the name to the order in general, they c 
the entablature the dentils of the Ionic 
mutules of the Dorick, and enrichments 
rinthian, and gave to the architrave but 
thus rendering it iii some respects more 
more enriched than the latter, while the 
little but the name left in the compos; 
whole order may be safely pronounced K 
without possessing grandeur, and rich, t 
titute of beauty. 

The base commonly appropriated to tl 
extremely beautiful : it consists of tw 
lower of which is considerably the largei 
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8C0ti» enclosing an astragal. This is called the 
proper base of the order, but the Attick is usually 
employed, being more simple, and consequently less 
expensive than the other. 

The measures of this ord^, from Sir William 
Chambers, are as follows : the base, thirty minutes ; 
the shaft, sixteen modules, twenty minutes ; and 
capital,^ two modules, ten minutes. The architrave, 
forty-five minutes; the frieze, forty-five minutes; 
and the cornice, two modules. A column of this 
order is shown at Jig. 2. • 



THE RETINA. Bt Db. Wallace ocuust Nkw Yobk, 




[FOmm of Retiiuul 
a. Entrance of opdck nerve. 

What the grounds on which the image is received 
is in the camera-obscura, the retina is in the eye. 
This membrane consists of four coats ; one of which 
beautifully reticulated, resembling the veins in a leaf 
after the soft part has been eaten away by insects, 
forms a semi-opaque screen to intercept the light. 
As the rays proceeding from a masick-lantem or 
admitted into a camera-obscura would form no image 
8t the focus of the lens unless there was a muslin 
screen or other semi-opaque or opaque substance to 
interoept them, they would pass on and not be vi8ible4 



so the hght passing through the lens- of- the- eye^ fiJU 
upon the network and^ forms an inveirted ima^ of. 
external objects. Lying beneaih the network in the 
human eye, the fibres of the opfiok nerve may be 
seen converging round a point at the focAis of the 
lens. The probable use of this arrangement is to 
enable man to see very minute objects^ Behind the 
fibres there is a bed of globules kept in plaoe by a 
very delicate membrane called the coat of Jacob. 

There has lately been much newspap^ discussion 
in consequence of the denial of the fact that the 
image on the retina is inverted. Independently of 
such authorities as Kepler, Newton and Breweter^. 
we may be easily satisfied of the invMrskMi of the 
image by cutting a portion from the back of the eye 
of an animal recently killed. If the image were 
not inverted an the retina every thing would appear- 
upside down, for pressure on one part of it gives an 
opposite impression to the brain. If I »faut my 
eyes and press the retina of one of them with afinr 
ger on the outside, the circle of light that is thua 
produced will appear as if proceeding from the in- 
side ; if I prese above, the circle will seem below 
and if I carry the finger completely round the eye 
the light will always be oppoi^te to the finger. The 
inverted image i» tiiius corrected by the n^rve con 
veying an opposite impression. ^ 



ANECDOTE OP GEPJERAL WASHINOTON. 

One Reuben Rouzy of Tirgtnia owvd the general 
about one thousand pounds. While president of the 
United States, one of his agents brought an action 
for the money ; judgement was obtained and execu- 
tion issued against the body of the defendant, who 
was taken to jail. He had oonnderable landed es> 
tate, but this kind of property cannot be sold in Vir- 
ginia, unless at the discretion of the person. He 
had a large family, and for the sake of his children, 
preferred lying in jail to selling his land. A friend 
hinted to him, that probably General Washington 
did not know any thing of the proceeding, and that 
it might be well to send him a petition, with a state- 
ment of the circumstances. He did so— and the 
very next post from Philadelphia, after the arrival of 
his petition in that city, brought him an order for his 
immediate release, together with a full discharge, 
and a severe reprimand to the agent for having acted 
in such a manner. Poor Rouzy was consequendy 
restored to his family, who never laid down their 
heads at night without first presenting prayers to 
heaven for "their beloved Washington.** Provi- 
dence smiled upon the labours of the grateful fam- 
ily, and in a few years Rouzy eiyoyed Ae exquisite 
pleasure of being able to lay the money, with the 
interest, at the feet of this truly grc^t man^ Wash- 
ington reminded him that the debt was discharged. 
Rouzy replied, the debt of his family to the father 
of their country, and the preserver of their parent, 
could never be discharged ; and the general, to avoid 
the pleasing importunity of the grateful Virginian, 
who would not be denied, accepted the money- 
only, however, to divide it amongst Rouzy's chil- 
dren, which he immediately did, • 

Old CoIoDy Memorial. 
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mUTAKY BOTJmr LANDS. 
This traet of countTy generally ddHominated the 
Military Tract, was surreyed during the 3rears 1815 
and 1816, and the greater part subsequently appro- 
' priated in bounties to the soldiers of the regular ^rmy, 
who served in the late war between the United States 
• and Great Britain. It is situated between the rivers 
Mississippi and Illinois, and extends l^om their junco 
tion due north by a meridian line, denominated the 
fourth principal meridian, one hundred and sixty^nine 
miles, presenting an irregular curvilinear triangle, the 
acute angle of which is at the junction of these two 
rivers. From this point the two rivers diverge, so 
as to make a distance of ninety miles between the 
extreme points of the northern boundary. Half way 
between the extremes the width is sixty-four miles. 
The base line running due east and west, and com- 
mencing seven miles above Quincy, on the Missis- 
sippi, and terminating at the Illinois about four miles 
below Beardstown, intersects the fourth principal 
meridian at right angles seventy-three miles above 
the junction of the Mississippi and Illinois rivers, 
and is fifty-two miles long. The whole tract accord- 
ing to the publick 8ur\'eys contains two hundred and 
seven entire townships, of six niiiles square, and 
sixty-one fractional townships, containing together 
5,360,009 acres, of which 3,500,000 have been 
appropriated in military bounties. The residue con- 
sists partly of fractional sections, bordering on the 
rivers, paii^y of fractional quarter sections, bordering 
on the township lines, containing more or less than 
one hundred and sixty acres, and partly- of lands 
that were returned by the publick surveyors as unfit 
for cultivation ; but there are also large reservations 
not coming within the above exception, being the 
overplus of lands after satisfying the military claims, 
subject to entry and purclmse as other Congress 
lands. This tract of country lies. between 38^ 54' 
and 410 40' of north latitude, and 13° west longitude 
from Washington city, and is bounded on the north- 
west for two hundred and fifty-five miles by the Mis- 
sissippi river, and for about the same distance on the 
northeast by the Illinois. Thus do these two great 
rivers in their diverging course, with Rock riv^ 
approximating from the north, fotm a spacious pen- 
insula, furnishing a border to the bounty lands by 
a sheet of navigable waters for steam-boats more than 
five hundred miles in extent, leaving no -part of the 
tract more than forly-five miles and the greater part 
not exceeding twenty miles from steam-boat naviga- 
tion. A water communication may be easily opened 
between the Illinois river and lake Michigan by 
means of a canal. To efifect this object 300,000 
acres of land were donated to the state by an act of 
Congress in 1827 ; and the Legislature at the last 
session passed a law authorizing a loan ^f $500,000 
on the credit of these lands, and appointed commis- 
sioners to carry this object into effect. It is ex- 
pected that active operations wUl be commenced 
sometime during the present season. This commu- 
nication between the Illinois river and the lakes, must 
eventually greatly increase the value of the bounty 
lands, by affording a choice of markets for their pro- 
ducts, either at Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, New York, 
Montreal or Quebec, by way of the lUinios canal 
and the lakes, or by the natural channels of the 
rivers at St. Louis and New Orleans. It is pre- 
sumed that the Illinois may be ascended by loaded 



^boais withaiore fecilily, thannanyof the-riv< 
^weat, the current being <untts«ally gentle, a 
genefal- exceeding two mUes an hour. Thi 
is smooth, «nd the water deep-and r^markal: 
and. there are but few sand-bars, and m 
ro«ks, sawyers or snags, nntil you reach the < 
Rode,** about one mile above the town c 
Here you meet with the first penoanent obi 
being a ledge of sand*«tone rocks, immed 
thefoot of £e lower rapidsi and extending 
aeKws the river. 

The town of Utica may therefore be ju; 
sidered at the head of steam-boat navigatic 
Illinois river, -alihoMgh steam-boats in hi| 
frequently ascend as 'high as Ottowa, the se 
tiee of La Salle cGiintry,>at the mouth of I 
The mean width of this river is about four 
yards. At a distance of about one -hundred 
miles from its mouth the river expands ii 
is called " Peoria lake" which is twenty mi 
and v«ries from one to three miles in wi< 
waters are very transparent, its margin o: 
boautiful <soenery, and its surface is frequei 
ered with iimusaerable flocks of pelicans 
geese and ducks, whose^discordMit notes wh^ 
ened by ihe noise of the fowlingpiece, or ( 
other cause, may be -heard at considerable c 
up and down the water. It also abounds wi 
variety of fish to be found in any of the 
waters. It may be safely asserted, that th< 
sheet of water of equal extent in any of the 
states, containing such »n abundance and vi 
fish' and fowl as this lake. 

The mean width of the Mississippi river b 
on the bounty lands extends three fourths o 
It is beautifully interspersed with small island 
berhmd^andvery much r^enkbles that part of 
'river, -which lies between Louisville and its 
its waters being eijually' transparent, and its 
equally gentle. Its navigation from St. Lou 
fool of the Des Moines rapids, forty-five mil^ 
the town of Quincy, is bever obstructed, ex 
a few weeks during the winter season, wi 
blocked up by the ice. This however, c 
occur every season, as w^e had arrivals of stes 
ut Quincy from St. I^uis, as late as the n 
January of the past winter. From the foo 
Des Moines rafods to Galena, the navigatioi 
uncertain depending entirely on the reason, 
stage of the water. During some seasons, 
no material difficulfty in ascending the riv* 
steam-boats of tight draoght, to the upper Mil 
lead mines and Prairie du Ghien, and even 
up as the > fall of St. Anthony a distance ex 
nine hundred miles above the city of St 
There is never much difficulty in passing 1 
Moines <and Roek river rapids, in the aseeni 
there is a sn&cient depth of water, the rapi 
the curront not being so great as to requir 
additional power to enable boats to e^ct a.] 
In the interiour of the tract, and traversing it in 
dipsctions, are several other rivers and creekf 
consequence in a commercial point of vii 
nevertheless, of great utility «i other respect 
settlements in their vicinity. Of these Spoo 
derson, Edwards, and Pope-s river, and C 
Kickapoo or Red Bud, Copperas, Otter, M 
McCraney's Hadley's Mill, and Bear Cre« 
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the most considerable. Spoon river has it sources 
in t^e northeast comer of the tract, in the tier of 
townships numbered fifteen north, and rons in a south- 
westerly direction, until it reaches township six north, 
range one east, when it changes its course and 
continues in a southeasterly direction, until it emp- 
ties itself into the Illinois river, at the southwest 
comer of fractional township four north, of range 
four east, in Fulton county. This river with its 
tributaries, in the course of i<ts meanders, waters the 
counties of Putnam, Peoria, Henry, Knox, Warren, 
McDonough and Fulton, and is a good mill-stream, 
but too small for the purpose of naviytion. Hen- 
derson's river rises in the northwest comer of Knox 
county, in townships twelve and thirteen north, range 
one east, and mns in a southwest direction through 
Warren county, and empties itself into the Mississippi 
river, at the northwest comer of township ten north, 
range five west, about three miles and a half below the 
lower Yellow Banks. The Cedar fork of Henderson 
rises in township eleven north, range one east, near 
the west line of Knox county, runs a westerly course 
through Warren county, and intersects the main 
Henderson, near the east line of township twelve 
north, of range four west in that county. Edward's 
river has its sources in township fourteen north, 
range three east, near the centre of Henry county, 
and runs a westerly course through Henry and Mer- 
cer counties, until it reaches range line five west, 
thence nearly due south until it empties itself, into 
the Mississippi river, near the middle of township 
thirteen north, range five west, about two and a half 
miles below the upper Yellow Banks, now called 
New Boston, in Mercer county. Pope's river rises 
near the eastern boundary of Mercer county, and mns 
generally a westerly course, inclining a little south, 
through the entire width of that county, and empties 
itself into the Mississippi river, about four miles below 
the mouth of Edwards river. Crooked creek is the 
next stream in importance, fox all purposes and in 
the extent of the country watered by it, to Spoon 
river, and is much more deserving the. appellation 
of river, than either Henderson, Edwards or Pope's 
rivers. The main branch of this creek rises in 
■ township seven north, range six west, about twelve 
miles from the Mississippi bluffs in Hancock county, 
and mns in a southeasterly direction through Hancock, 
McDonough, and Schuyler counties until it reaches 
the middle of township one south, rai^e two west, it 
then changes its course and mns nearly due east 
about eight miles, and empties itself into the Illinois 
river at the northeast comer of section fifleen, in 
township one south, range one west seven miles 
below Beardstown. The Drowning Fork of this 
creek, which is nearly as large as the principal 
stream, rises in the noitheast comer of McDonough 
county near the line of Fulton, and mns in a sooth- 
westerly direction until it intersects the main creek, 
near the middle of township seven north, range four 
west, on the west side of McDonough county. 
This is among the best milUstreams on the mihtary 
tract. Kickapoo or Red Bud, rises in township 
nine north, range dve east, in Peoria county, and 
mns a southeasterly direction through that county, 
and empties itself into the Illinois river about three 
miles below the town of Peoria. Copperas creek 
rises in township eight north, range five east, and 
mns nearly a south course through Peoria county, 



passes through a small part of Fulton county, and emp- 
ties itself into the Illinois river, in township six north, 
range five east. Bear creek rises in tiie southern 
part of Hancock county and the northeast part of 
Adams county, and runs in a southwest direction 
through the north part of Adams, and falls into the 
Mississippi river in township two north, range nine 
west, about twelve miles above the town of Quincy. 
Mill creek rises near the centre of Adams county, 
^nd runs in a southwesterly direction through that 
county, and empties itself into the Mississippi river, 
about nine miles below the town of Quincy. 
McCraney's creek rises near the southeast comer 
of Adams county, and runs in a southwesterly direc- 
tion through Pike county, and empties itself into the 
Snicarty, a sluice of the Mississippi river. M'Kee's 
creek rises near the centre of Adams county and 
mns in a southeasterly direction through Adams, 
Schuyler and Pike counties, and empties itself into 
the Illinois in township three south, range two west, 
about two miles above the town of Naples. 

There are also many other smaller streams gener- 
ally tributaries to those already mentioned, affording 
sufficient power for mills and other machinery. 
Considerable bchlies of timber are to be found on tne 
margins of all these streams ; with but few excep- 
tions, the lands of which are generally broken, and 
the soil not so productive as that of the adjacent 
prairies. And it may be remarked in general in 
relation to the bluffs of the Mississippi and Illinois* 
as well as. those upon the smaller rivers that they 
exhibit a surface too rough to be cultivated and a 
soil too thin for successful tillage. The hills, or 
bluffs as they are caUed in this country, which are 
every where to be seen on the margins of the Mis- 
sissippi and Illinois rivers, are generally neither very 
high nor precipitous, and very rarely approach to the 
water's edge. The bottoms between the river and 
bluffs are generally alluvial and expand from one to 
five miles in width. Two thirds of these bottom 
lands are subject to occasional inundation from high 
water, and when this happens the river is seen grad- 
ually to rise several successive days imtil the chan- 
nel within the banks is no longer capable of contain-' 
ing the immense accumulation of waters from above, 
at which time they burst over the banks in all direc* 
tions, extending themselves from bluff to bluff in all 
the terrifick grandeur of a mighty river. Again they 
gradually recede until they are confined within the 
ordinary channel. When these inundations occur 
as late in the season as the months of June and July, 
a sickly season arising from the noxious vapours 
engendered by a decay of vegetation may be expected 
in these and contiguous parts of the country ; but if 
early, and the bottoms become dry before the hot 
season commences, no difference in the health of the 
inhabitants is expected to ensue on that account. 
Taking the military tract together, about two thirds 
may be set down as prairie land, and the remaining 
one third as timber land. The detached groves, or 
those which are found occasionally as islands in the 
prairies, and those at the heads or sources of the 
streams generally produce the finest umber, with a 
soil generally of good quality, and not unfrequentiy 
very rich. The soil on the prairies is generally good, 
and a large portion of it may be considered a9 first 
rate, having either a black vegetable mould, or a dark 
sandy loam from fifteen to thirty inches deep, gener- 
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ally bedded on a i$dS ^dlow clay. Many of the 
ptaMes ariB tof conventeiiit dtmensiona for ikn&ing 
t^fielpaction^, otli^ra too large at present, and again we 
&¥d many only large enough for a jsing^le itum. The 
emigrant in travelling over the delightful region in 
the spring and siunmer months, will generally see 
timber either before him or to the ri^ht^or left, within 
%few miles, hvA he will occasionally after descending 
one of our beautiful slopes to the verdant valley 
beneath^through which the gentle rivulet is meander- 
ing its course with its flowery border, get as it were 
out of sight of land, while his vision is bounded only 
hy tke blue horizon above, and not a tree can be 
discovered as far as the eye can reach. Again when 
he approaches the summit of the opposite slope, his 
vision is relieved with the green forest on his right 
^nd left, and a cluster of beautiful island-gfoves 
immediately in the advance, with their varied shrub- 
bery in fuilbloom, scattering its fragrance for many 
a m^e around ; the prairie in the mean time, being 
eo^red with a smooth green coat of grass, and 
inimmerable flowers of every .variety and hue, which 
blossom and decay in succession from the first qien-. 
ing of the spring until the severe frosts of winter. 
There is also a species of prairie which is flat, wet, 
and the soil cold, heavy and for the most part thin and 
unproductive . This description of prairie is most gen^ 
erally to be found on the dividing ridges or high lands 
between water-courses, and not tinfrequentiy on the 

" sides ol' d^Iivities ; made so no doubt, by the seep- 
ings of the waters, which collect on the bosoms of 

- large flat prairies, and from thence Md a subterra- 
neous passage to the streams below through the sides 

ftf^of the neighbouring hills. 

There is another description of lands denominated 
the barrens, being neither timber-land nor prairie, 
but^ partaking partly of each, and lying between 
them. This however, constitutes but a very small 
portion of the lands on the military tract. The 
surface is generally rolling, and often much broken, 
being intersected at very short intervals by numerous 
ravines, which connect themselves to some water- 
course in the neighbourhood, and thereby furnish 
aqueducts for the adjacent prairies, through which 
to discharge 'the vast quantities of water which fall 
npon ^lem during the rainy seasons of the year. 
These lands are generally overgrown, first with hazel 
thickets, and afterwards with scattering trees of oak 
and hickory, generally of stinted growth, owing, no 
doubt, to the injury they receive when young from 
the frequent burnings of the prairies ; the soil is thin, 
and the wild grass grows taller than upon the smooth 
prairies, but is generally of a coarse, rough quality, 
being much inferiour to prairie grass, both for grazing 
and for hay. It is generally believed that such 
lands will produce wheat, clover, timothy, and blue 
grass, quite as well as our lands of better quality, 
and that they are better adapted to the growth and 
culture of fruit-trees. 

It has been a subject of much inquiry and specu- 

, jalion with persons who visit this part of the country 
previous to emigration, what bur citizens are to do 
for timber and fire-wood on the prairies, when our 
forests and groves are cut away, and applied to the 
purposes of present iinprovement and fuel ; and 
fears are not unfrequeaily expressed by those who 
are ignoTMit of 4>ur resources, that it will be ini- 
^ practicable on this acconot even to settle and improve 
^ Vol. v.— 19 ' 



our large pnuries, and that tl^ey will 
remain as so many barren wastes. 

This is a great mist^e, as it is kq 
settlers, from actual observation, that I 
timber,. instead of being diminished, 
the settlements. Timber-trees seem t 
nous growth in every part of the cpunt 
fires are stopped, they grow up sponl 
in a few years arc fit for use. The bl; 
also be cultivated to great advantage. 
Esq. is now making an experiment at I 
four miles north from Quincy; his g 
third year of its growth, and looks ve 
and there is no doubt from present app 
the largest of the trees will in the couu 
more be of sufficient size for posts, 
also in every part of it abounds in ston 
quality. There is not a county on the 
it is not , found in great abundance fo 
purposes. When these things are co] 
not matter of surprise that strangers 1 
frequent opportunities of information 
remain incredulous to the fact, that tl 
every part of it, contains abundant res 
itself, to sustain the settlements now 
which will eventually spread over its < 
The first improvements are usually 
part of the prairie which adjoins th< 
you may see at the commencement a s 
circumscribing the entire prairie as 
The burning of the prairies is then stop 
distance of the ci|pcuit in the neighboui 
farms, to prevent injury to the fenc 
improvements. When this is done the 
up spontaneously on the parts not b 
groves and forests commence a grad 
ment on the adjacent prairies j by and 
see another tier of farms springing up 1 
of the first, and farther out in the prai 
farm succeeds farm, as the timber gto\ 
entire prairie is occupied. The travel 
quently deceived in thft extent of th 
which he is travellin|f« and the distai 
several parts of it to the nearest timbei 
occurrence to find a prairie nn any part 
tract as much as ten miles across, witl 
timber running into it, and approximati 
at convenient intervak. My oflicial d 
the last ^ve years, made it necessary ( 
the rounds of the Circuit, to travel I 
part of this country, and I cannot now 
spot on the whole iract where a man .w 
at a greater distance from timber in son 
other than six miles, and a very few ph 
distance would exceed three or four i 
remarks apply exclusively to our large 
the prairies generally are not larger thai 
for. ordinary farming purposes. The r 
bottoms are commonly thickly timbt 
the kinds of trees that grow on such h 
seen the black and white walnut, alw 
rich land, ash, elm, hackberry, lynn 
burr oak, honey-locust, mulberry, ^ 
cotton-wood and numerous grape-vin 
tached groves, and those at the heads 
frequently produce the same kinds of 
bottoms, anfl the lands within them, ai 
part, equally fertile. Although the 
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forests and graves fiof ttnfreqnently indicate the quality 
' of the land in the adjoining prairies, yet it is by no 
means a certain criterion, as I have -freqtieHtly seen 
prairie lands of excellent quality, with a soil varying 
from eighteen to thirty inches deep, adjoining wood* 
lands of oak and hickory of stinted growth, where 
the soil at best did not exceed the second quality ; 
on soils high, broken, and thin the prevaling growth 
is oak and hickory. Taking the country altogether, 
there are but few springs ; but water may be plenti- 
fully obtained any where on the smooth prairies, by 
digging from fifteen to forty feet below the surface. 
The well wafer is pure and salutary, and generally 
preferred to the spring water. The surface of the 
ground every where in this country, is remarkably 
free from stones except on the rivers, creeks and 
, branches, in which many good quanics are found both 
of lime and sand-stone. 

With the exception of stone coal, there are no mines 
on the military tract. Some specimens of iron, lead 
and copper ore have occasionally been picked up, 
hut not m sufficient quantities to justify the belief 
thai any discoveries will be made worthy of pursuit. 
The agricultural productions of this part of Illinois 
tore Indian corn, whe^, rye, oats, barl^ey, potatoes, 
hemp, flax, etc. The tame grasses, such as timothy, 
red clover, red top or herd grass, are also now 
cultivated to some extent, and so far succeedl well. 
The principle articles produced for exportation,, con- 
sist in horses, beef cattle, milch. cows, live hogs, 
barrelled beef and pork, bacon, lard, hides, hutter, 
Indian corn, wheat and flour. Some of our back- 
ivoodsmen, also, still continue to carry on a consider- 
able traflick with the merchants, in ^eer skins, and 
furs such as otter, muskrat and raccoon, and in honey 
and bees-war. Some farmers have been frequently 
known to make more money in this way, than from 
the product of ^eir farms. Horses, cattle, sheep, and 
' hogs can be raised here with but little trouble and 
* expense, compared with the eastern states. The 
'mildness of the climatei,with the wild grass upon 
the prairie and bottom lands, has not un frequently 
relieved the owners from all care and expense of 
' feeding them through the whole year; but it is 
generally necessary to feed from the commenceihent 
of December until the latter part of March. When 
cattle are fed ' and attended to in the best manner 
by our most provident farmers, the expense is less 
by one half, than wintering the same species of stock 
in the eastern states. The shortness and moderation 
of the wint^ seasons, and the abundant foragei 
which may be gathered from the wild prairies, render 
the raising of stock both cheap and easy. The 
grass when cut from the upland prairies and well 
cui%d, makes an excellent substitute for hay; and 
cattle will keep in good order the whole winter on 
this food alone. It has also been frequently remark- 
ed, that both horses and cattle fatten quite as fast in' 
in the spring and summer, on the wild grass of the 
prairies, as upon the tame pastures of the east. And 
the richness and flavour of our beef thus fattened has 
" been much esteemed at St. Louis and New Orleans, 
* and is generally rec^ned of the finest quality. 

The bounty land^ extend from north to south 
ovet about two and a half degrees of Tatitude, the 
medium width of mfich exceeds forty degrees north, 
and aflbrds a climate not uncongenial to the consti- 
tution of ifien from the northern and middle states, j 



The climate «eems also to be well adapted to the 
coiffititution of emigrants from Kentucky, Tennessee 
and the Garolinas, who in getmnHf etijoy as gbod 
health as those from the more northern states. U is 
a factyhowever^which^ught not be^gniaed, that a 
large portioif o( the lands on the margins of the. Mis- 
sissippi and Illinois rivers, aa well as those upon the 
banks of the smaller streams, including such also aa 
border upon the large, flat, wet prairies, may be reck- 
oned among the situations most unlavourable'^to 
health. The stagnant waters which sometimes^ 
remain after the overflowings of these rivets, ii€»t uq- ' 
frequently produce pestilential vapours, proceeding 
from putrescent vegetable substances, which very 
often engender malignant fever and agues, and prove 
destructive to the health and vigour of the newly set- 
tled emigrant and his family. ' Habitations shonM, 
therefore, at the commencement of a settlement be 
as far« removed as convenient from stagnant waters ' 
and low,, rich alhivial grounds, which are thickly 
shaded by forest trees, and located on more open 
and elevated ground, where air and water csn be 
enjoyed in their native purity. Lands of this des- 
cription, which in a state of nature, prove most inju- 
rious to health, when drained, opened to the sun, 
and cleared of the trees and rank weede, which 
generally grow upon them, haTe often become 
salubrious places of habitation. But the new comer 
should be aware before he is acclimated, that it is a 
dangerous experiment to attempt their imfarovemeflt. 
But of this quality, there is a small part only of the * 
whole tract, most of the residue furnishing situations 
as healthful as any part of the western country^ 01^ 
Kentucky not excepted. 

Our winters generally exhibit a temperature of 
climate much milder than that of the northern 
Atlantick states. Snow rarely falls to the depth of 
six inches, and as rarely remains over ten or twelve 
days. There are, however, occasionally short periods 
of very cold weather, but they seldom continue longer 
than three or four days at a time. What may be con- 
sidered winter weather does not usually continue long- 
er than from ten to twelve weeks, dmring more than 
half of which period the ground fre^ueiuly remains 
unfrozen. The summers are loitg, and remarkaUy 
uniform, of which the extreme does not exceed the 
hottest days in the northern states. 

Takings all the bounty tract together, and there is 
no region of country in the west, more eligibly situ- 
ated for all the purposesof agriculture and commerce. 
The lands every where with but few exceptions, are 
of the best quality, and in a manner surrounded by 
a sheet of navigable waters ; and the country exhibits 
a climate of great variety for the apace occupied ; 
whereby its productions are varied and the means 
of traflSck greatly increased and facilitated. Lands 
of excellent quality may yet be had at the govern- 
ment price of one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre, in desirable parts of the country so that means 
of wealth, or at least of a comfortable competence| 
are still within the^ reach of the poor as well as the 
opulent. What motives of advancement are here 
held out to the industrious and skilful ciiltivator of 
the sojl — what prospects of wealth to the industrious 
mechanick, and enterprising merchant — ^what a wide 
field for specnlatian istnot in fact here* presented to 
the vie w^ of the whole people of the west. 

Weston Honthly Ifiig^niie. 
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The chief difficulty in wriUag upon any thing con- 
nected with astrenomical science arises from the all 
but ftbsc^ute impossibility of the reader perfecUy ap^ 
inrecfiating the distances of which we have occasion 
to apeak. To illustrate this to his own mind, let 
any reader think of a country as being about six 
thousand miles from America. In the words them- 
selves there is nothingvjnsry striking ;' they come 
soiKnrously and well from the lips— but what idea is 
attached to them? It is quite possible to attach a 
correct, or a very nearly correct i(iea to them ; but 
though quite possible, it is by no means so easy a 
natter to do sq as at first sight it may appear to be. 
It Is by gradually and carefully comparing the n^ame 
and tl^ reaIit3Lof distance 'Oft- a far less magm&cent 
Bcalo, that We must prooeed^ Those of us who >re- 
aide in the countrj^ have a Teiy exact nojtion of one 
milkl^ bcm having repeatedly walked from xm» milo^ 



stone to another; those of us who live^ in i 
tropolis have veiy nearly as exact an idea c 
from having Irepeatedly passed along a stree 
is reputed to be about a mile long. Of one mi 
we have a very good idea, because we havf 
edly experienced the precise amount of 
exertion necessary to enable us to accpmp 
distance. But does it follow tiiat weliave { 
like a correct idea of the reality of six 
miles ? Npt so. We know w)iat one mil 
we know that 1X6000=(5000. But the si 
of multiplying the one number into the otl 
us nothing like a correct idea tOf the reali 
product. Our notion of it is very .vague— 
oC it as being a very vast disUnee; if .very 
tive, we may not improbafaiy e^n exagg 
distance ; but of the di^ta;aee, of the exact 
w^do not^uidets bymcore 6ha9«e» fvcf ap 
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to a just idea. Let us see, however, if we cannot 
find a means of getting at something more near the 
truth — at something more near that idea which we 
should have of the aistance if we had actually trav- 
ersed it awake and observant. Having an accurate 
notion of the reality of one mile of distance, let ns 
keep that and the time and labour requisite to trav- 
erse it carefully in view. Let us now, instead of 
leaping at once from 1 to 6000, walk in our thought 
only from 1 to 100. The difference between even 
those two numbers -is very great ; but it is not too 
great for our power of appreciation. Taking ten 
minutes for the time in which a moderately strong 
and alert man will walk a mile, we at once see; that 
the same man, supposing him to walk on uninter- 
rupted ty at that same rate, would take sixteen hours 
and forty minutes to accomplish the task of walking 
<me hundred miles. And here we have at once se- 
cured the means of having pretty nearlv as correct 
an ide»of the reality of that distance which we call 
anundred miles, as we have of the one mile — for 
we are no longer speaking vaguely of a long dis- 
tance. We know the time it takes to walk the one 
mile — we know also ftie time it takes to walk, at 
the same rate of progression, the one hundred miles ; 
and comparing the difference between the two times 
of both of which we have as positive a knowledge 
as the greatest philosopher that ever lived, we at 
once appreciate the difference between the two dis- 
tances with an accuracy only inferiour to that which 
would result from the painful and laborious^ task of 
actually walking, the greater of the two distances. 
Let it not be supposed that this process is either 
useless in itself or lightly recommended by us. 

We have seen that the difference between one 
mile and one hundred is as the difference between 
ten minutes and sixteen hours and forty minutes. 
But we read of a city six thousand miles from our 
place of residence. We venture to affirm, that, ex- 
cept by the process above described, no "tarry-at- 
home traveller" can have any thing like a just notion 
of that distance. He may think it vast ; but exactly 
how vast he n)ost certainly cannot. 

The difference between one mile and one hun- 
dred has been shown to be as ten minutes to sixteen 
hours and forty imnutea. Bui six thousand miles 
are sixty hundreds of miles ; therefore we say — 

ho. min. days. ho. 

IS 40_ X 60 = 41 4 

or six weeks all but twenty-four hours. And now, 
Trader, reverting to your experience of a mile : re- 
membering how long a distance that seemed, and 
yet remembering that you wfere only ten minutes in 
accomplishing ft ; what an enormous - distance, com- 
pared to what you ever before appreciated it at, do 
Bi^t thousand miles seem; which would take up all 
your sleeping and Waking hours for more than a 
ninth, Indeed very nearly an eighth part of a year? 

If even in reading geography and history, in 
which we speak only of thousands of miles, it be at 
oncU so important that we should, ahd yet so Hkely 
thkt we shall not understand acciJrately the realities 
of the diafiahces of whlcli we read, how doubly ne-^ 
cfessarjr doe«j a simple arid yet im{n-esslve sysrem M 
jullgingof disiances h^e come when we re«d of the 
|j«antet» ^ wkeri, ilii*W«*^f'ftfftiisand«''br- miles, w% 
'^ad of millions ! Without careful and syatematick 



reflection, how vague and shadowy the knowledge 
we acquire ! 

Let us speak, foir instance, as we now have to 
speak of the planets ; knd our simple system will be 
found by no means useless. 

TUB 8UM_ 

The Nancients reckoned that splendid orh, to 
whom we are indebted for the beauty-producing 
light, among the planets : but scientifick knowledge 
mkkes him a fixed star, the centre of a mighty plan- 
etary system, of which our earth, vast as it is, and 
abounding in wonders, is comparatively speaking but 
a small part. The reason why the sun appears to 
us so vast and radiant, compared to the other fixed 
stars, id to be sought in the difference of distance ; 
were we equally distant from him as from them, his 
brightness and size would be not as far as would be 
apparent to us, exceed theirs, and we should at 
once sp^ak of him as of one of them. 
, The sun is a spheroid orb, higher at the equator f 
than at the poles. Of his vastness we 'may form a 
very tolerable notion from the fact that hia diameter 
is computed to be 894,000 miles ; that of our earth, 
vast as it seems to us, being only 6,970 miles! 

And here we may again refer to the necessity of 
descending to particulars, in order to get any thing 
lik^ a tolerably correct notion of the reality of a 
vast distance. We have seen, that, walking at the 
rate of six miles, an hour, it would take us nearly 
six weeks of uninteifupted labour, during boih night 
and day, to walk six thousand miles. To facilitate^ 
our reckoning we will leave out of sight the eight 
hours, and take six weeks in round numbers. 

We say then, 

MffM. WoeksL Bfilea. 

If 6,000 : 6 : : 894^000 

6 



6|000 ) 5,3641000 

894 weeks ; 
or seventeen years and ten weeks ! reckoning the 
year at exactly fifty-two weeks. With these fig- 
ures before us, and reverting to our experience of 
the labour of walking a mile, and of the time con- 
sumed in doing so» can we fail to have a far better 
idea of the diameter which it would take so many 
years of travelling day and night to traverse', than if 
we merely saw and mechanicalty enumerated the 
figures 894,000? Few, we think, will venture to 
assert any thing so absurd ; and we strenuously re- • 
coiontend our readers invariably to submit their ap^ 
preciation of the statements of vast distances te thia -'• 
at once simple and infallible test. Astronomers are 
enabled to assure us that we are 95,000^000 of nuies 
from the sun ; in other woni% (and following up the 
method of jitdging of distatiee laid down above,) ^ * 
walk night and day,' at the rale of tea nuIes anhoi^ 
it would take us to traverse this distance one thoa* 
sand eight hundred and tweitty-six years, and foriy^ 
eight weeks ! 

Distant as the sun is from us, he is^as we shaB t^ ' 
by and hye have to shew, yet move cfi^nt from ^U» • { 
other planets which revolve around Itm," ¥heatt^ - 
cients, conscious' that they domed both l^aU aoi >' 
light. from the iua, .conceived. tW.i^nd«d^ Inez 
minary to be a globe of fire. Settwf |M9id« die 
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the earthy or inorgamck matter coaslsts of phos- 
phor! ck acid combined with lin^e, forming phosphate 
of lime. The cellular tissue is aggregated into 
plates or lamin^e| which are placed one upon anoth- 
er, leaving between them interspaces or cells, in 
which is cbposited the earthy matter (phosphate of 
lime.) If a bone, for example, the bone called the 
radius, one of the bones of the fore-arm, be im- 
mersed in diluted sulphurick, nitrick, muriatick, or 
acetick acid, it retains its original bulk and shape ; 





[Membranous portion of bone ; the earthy portion bdnfr so com- 
pletely removed, that it is capable of being tied in a knot J 

it loses, however, a considerable portion of its 
weight, while it becomes so soft and pliable, that it 
may be tied in a knot. In this case, its earthy mat- 
ter is removed by the agency of the acid, and is 
held in solution in the fluid ; what remains is mem- 
branous matter (cellular tissue.) If the same bone 
be placed in a charcoal Are, and the heat be grad- 
ually raised to whiteness, it appears on cooling as 
white as chalk ; it is extremely brittle ; it has lost 
much of its weight, yet its bulk and shape continue 
but little changed. In this case, the membranous 




[Earthy portion of bone.] 

matter is wholly consumed by the Are, while the 
earth is left unchanged. Every constituent atom of 
bone consists, then, essentially of animal and earthy 
matter intimately combined. A little more than one 
third part consists of animal matter, (albupien,) the 
remaining two thirds consist of earthy matter, (phos- 
phate of lime,) other saline substances j as the fluate 
of lime and the phosphate of magnesia, are also 
found in minute quantity, but they are not peoidiar 
to bone. 

In general, the osseous tissue is placed in tho; 
interiour of the body. Even when bone approaches 
the si^cei it is dways cOTered by acA parts* It 



is supi^ied with but few blood-vessels, with still 
fewer nerves, with n& absorbents large enough to be 
visible, so that though it be truly alive, yet its vital 
properties are not greatly developed. The arrange- 
ment of its component particles is highly curious , 
the structure, the disposiuon, and the connexion of 
individual bones afford striking examples of mechan- 
ism, and accomplish most important uses in the 
economy ; but those uses are dependent rather upon 
mechanical than vital properties. The chief uses 
of bone are — 1. By its hardness and firmness to 
afford a support to the soft parts, forming pillars to 
which the more delicate and flexible organs are at- 
tached and kept in their relative positions. 2. To 
defend the soft and tender organs by forming a case 
in which they are lodged and protected, as that 
formed by the bones of the cranium for the lodgment 
and protection of the brain ; by the bones of the 
spinal column for the lodgment and protection of the 
spinal cord; by the bones of the thorax, for the 
.odgment and protection, of the lungs, the heart, and 
the great vessels connected with it. 3. By afford- 
ing fixed points for the action of the muscles, and 
by assisting in the formation of joints to aid the 
muscles in accomplishing the function of locomotion. 
All the primary tissues which have now been 
considered consist of precisely the same proximate 
principles. Albumen i» the basis of them all ; with 
the albumen is always mixed more or less gelatin, 
together with a minute quantity of saline substance : 
to the osseous tissue is, superadded a large propor- 
tion of earthy matter. With the exception of the ; 
mucous, the organization ot all these tissues is sim- j 
pie ; their vital properties are low in kind and in 
degree ; their decided? properties are physical, and 
the uses they serve, in the economy are almost , 
wholly mechanical. 



THE WINDS. 

mr MISS H. F. GOUU). 



Ws come, we corae^ and we feel our might, 
As we are hastening on in our boundless flight. 
And over the mountain^ and over the deep, 
Our broad, inviaibie- pinions sweep. 
Like the spirit of Liberty, wild and free ! 
And ye look on our works, and own.*tia wa; 
Ye call us the Winds, but can ye tell 
WhiAer we gd, or where we dwell? 

Ye mark, as we vary our forms of powei;^ 
And fell the forest, or fan the flower, 
When the hare-bell moves ana the^muBh is bent, 
When the tower'so'erthrowBj and^tbe oak is reu 
As we waft thc( bar}c o'er the slumbering ymwe, 
Or hurry its crew to a. watery grave ; 
And ye say it is well, but can ye trace 
The waadmig W5ndft ti^ th«r secwt jiac^ 7 

And whether our breath be loud apd high, 
Or come in a seft and^ babny sigh. 
Oar thfeatnings fiU the' soul with fear,, 
Or our gen^e whisperings woo the ear 
With musick aerial, still 'tis we ; 
And ye list, and. ye look, but what do yon see >. 
Can you.hush' one sound of. our voice to peas^ 
Or wsken one note when our numbers cease * 

Our dweUing is in the Almighty^s haiids 
We come and go at his^ command, 
Though joy or sorrow is in our track. 
His will is our guide^ and we look not baek 
And if in our wrath ye would turn awayt 
Or win us in gentlest airs to play, 
Then lift up your hearts to Him wfac wnai 
Or frees alhis^ will the obedient Wimi ji 
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OFFICERS OF THE VNTTED STATES, 

The following list of the principal officers Of the 
general goveromeiit, from its commeiicenvent under 
the constitution until the present time, is one likely 
to be. interesting to many, and generally useful as 
matter of reference : 

PRESIDENTS. 

1789. George Washington, of Virginia, 

1797. John Adams, of Massachusetts. 

1801. Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia. 

1809. James Madison, of Virginia. 

1817 James Monroe, of Virginia. 

1825 John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts. 

1829. Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee. ^ 

1837. Martin Van Buren, of New York^^j^^^^ 

1789. John Adams, of Massachusetts. 
1797. Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia. 
1801. Aaron Burr, of New York. 
1805. George Cliipiton, of New York. 

1813. Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts. 
1817. Daniel D. Tompkins, of New York.^ 
1825. John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina. 
1833. Martin Van Buren, of New York. 
1837. Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky. 

8ECRETABIES 07 STATE. 

j789. Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia. - 

1794. Edmund Randolph, of Virginia. . 
i795. Timothy Pickering, of Pennsylraiiia, 

1800. John Marshall, of Virginia. 

1801. James Madison, of Virginia. 
1809. Robert Smith, of Maryland., 
1811. James Monroe, of Virginia. 

1817. John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts. 
1825. Henry Clay, of Kentucky. 
1829. Martin Van Buren, of New York. 
1831. Edward Livingston, of Louisiana. 
1833. Louis McLane, of Delaware. 
183*5. John Forsyth, of Georgia. 

SECKETARIES Or THE TREASURY. 

1789. Alexander Hamilton, of New York. 

1795. Samuel Dexter, of Massachusetts. 

1801. Oliver Wolcott, of Connftcticut. 

1802. Albert Gallatin, of Pennsylvania. \ 

1814. George W. Campbell, of Tennessee. 

1814. Alexander J. Dallas, of Pennsylvaniiu 
1817. William H. Crawford, of Georgia.^ 
liB25. Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania. 
1829. Samuel D. Ingham, of Pennsylvania. 
1831. Louis McLane, of Delaware. 

1833. William J. Duane, of Pennsylvania. 

1833. Roger B. Taney, of Maryland. 

1834. Levi Woodbury, of New Hampshire. 

SISCRRTARIES OF WAR. 

1789. Henry Knox,. of Massachusetts. 

1795. Timothy Pickering, of Penn8yiTaD*Ai 

1796. James McHenry, oif Maryland. 

1800. Samuel Dexter, iji MassachusestU. .... 

1801, Roger Griswold, of Connecticut. 
1801. Henry Dearb<»m, of Massachusetts, 
1809. William Enstis, of Massachusetts. 
1813. John Armstrong, of New Y^wrk. . 

1815. William H. Crawfoid^iif Georgia. . 



1817* Isaae Shelby; of Senftacky, (dif not aco^ 
the i^pointiAMit.) 

1817. John C. Calhoiun, of South Carolina/ 
1825. James Barbour, of Virginia. 

1828. Peter B. Porter, of New York. 

1829. John H. Eaton, of Tennessee. 
1831. Lewis Cass, of Ohio. 

1 837." Joel R. Poinsett, of South Carolina. 

SECRETARIES OF THE NAVT. 

1798. George Cabot, of Massachusetts. 
1798. Benjamin Stoddard, of Maryland. 
1802. Robert Smith, of Maryland. 
1805. Jacob Crowninshield, of Massachusetts. 
1809. Paul Hamilton, of South Carolina. 
1812. William Jones, of Pennsylvania. 
1814. Benjamin W. Crowninshield, of Massachu- 
. setts. 

1818. Smith Thompson, of New Ytwrk. 
1823. Samuel L. Southard, of New Jersey. 
1829. J(Jhn Branch, of North Carolina. 
1831. Levi Woodbury, of New Hampshire. 

1834. Mahlon Dickerson, of New Jersey. 

POSTHASTERS-OENSRAl. 

1789. SamueLGsgood, of Massachusetts. 
1791. Timothy Pickering, of Pennsylvania. 
1795.' Joseph Habersham, of Georgia. 
1802. Gideon Granger, of New York. 
1814. Return J. Meigs Jr., of Ohio. 
1823. John .Ml^Lean, of Ohio. 
1829. William T. Barry, of Kentucky. 

1835. Amos Kendall, of Kentucky. 

CHtkW JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME G^VRT. 

1789. John^ Jay, of New York. 

1796. William Cus&ing, of Massachusetts. 

1796. Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut. 

1800. John Jay, of New York. 

1801. John Marshall,, of Virginia. 

1836. Roger B. Taney, of Maryland. 

ATTORNEYS-OENERAL. 

1789. Edmund Randolph, of Virginia. 

1794. William Bradford, of PennsylVRnia. 

1795. dharles Lee, of Virginia. 
1801. Levi Lincoln, of Massachusetts.* 

1805. Robert Smith, of Marylandf^ ^ 

1806. John Breckenridge, of Kentucky 

1807. Cffisar A. Rodney, of Delaware. ^^,.. ^ ^ 
William Pinkney, of Maryland,. 
Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania. 
William Wirt, of Virginia. 
John Mcpherson' Berrien, of Georgia. 
Roger. B. Taney, of Maryland. 
Benjamin F. Butler, of New York.* 

CiMdiuietti 



1811 
1814 
1817. 
1829. 
1831. 
1834. 



The raven may be said to be of a social i 
sition, for« after the breeding sea§oQ, flocks of 
fiHy, or more, inay sometimes be seen^^ as is observe 
qa the coast of L&brador, and on the MissourL 
When domesticated, and treated with kindness, it 
becomes attached to its owner, and will foUow him 
about with all the famillftitv of a confiding friend. 
It is enable of junitating the human voice, m> that 
individuals have sometimes been taught to enun- 
ciate :S few mroirds ii#h great distudctness. 
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.. POPUI.AR MEDICAL OBSERVATIpNS. 

{TI16 fallowing Article iarm^tko f^Kood chipter of Dr. John- 
eon's " Economy of Health," just published by the Harpers, 
from the 'English dltkm. The author divides the life of man 
into tea cfMxns or periods, of wren yean fl»ifar-d«aominating 
each one, «€leptenntad.] 

TilE FIRST SEPTINNIAD. 

One to seven years. 
For some time after man's entrance into the world, 
Iiis existence is/ merely animal, or physical. He 
cries, feeds, and "sleeps. His intellectual functions 
are nearly null ; while those of the little bodily fab- 
rick ate in a state of the most intense activity. 
Gradually the senses awake, and the avenues of 
communication between the surrounding world and 
the living microcosm are opened. External impres- 
sions are conveyed to the censorium or organ of the' 
mind, and there produce sensations, which become 
progressively more distinct, and, by frequent reiter- 
ation, lay the foundation of memory and association. 
During the first septennary period, reflection can 
liardly be said to take place. Nature is busily em- 
ployed in buiiding up the corporeal structure — and 
the mind is occupied, almost exclusively, in storing 
up those materials for futiure thought, which the ^vid' 
senses are incessantly pouring in on the sensory of 
the soul. 

. These few facts (and they might be multiplied to 
any extent) may furnisli important £ints to the pa- 
rent, the pedagogue, and the philanthropist. It is du- 
ring the first and second Septenniads that the founda- 
tions of health .and happiness, of physical force^ 
intellectual acquirements, and moral rectitude, are 
all laid !- Yet the arch enemy of mankind would have 
found it difficult to devise a system or mode of educa- 
tion for body and mind, better calculated to mar each 
»d every of the above objects, than that which is 
^opted by the wise men of the earth at this moment. 
The first and second Septenniads are probably the 
most important to the interests of the individual and 
of society, of the whole ten. It is while the wax is 
ductile tjiiat &e model is easily formed. In the early 
part of childhood, and even of youth, every fibre is 
80 full — so exuberant of vitality, that the rest is pain, 
and motion is pleasure. In infancy the organ of 
the mind presides over, and furnishes energy to, ev- 
ery other organ and function in the body. At this, 
period, be it remembered, these organs and functions 
are in the greatest degree of growth and activity ; 
and therefore the brain (or organ of the mind) re- 
quires to be at liberty to direct its undivided influ- 
ence to their support. If it were possible to bring 
intellectual operations into play in the mind of the 
infant, the brain could not supply the proper nervous 
power for digestion, assimilation, and nutrition ; and 
the whole machine would languish or decay. Now 
these facts apply, more or less, to a great part of the 
first SfiPTENNiAD — or even of the second — and here 

thave the true physHlDgical cause and explana- 
i of the liavock which is produced in youthful 
lea by premature exertion of the intellectual fac- 
ilities ! Nor is it the body exclusively that suffers 
from precocious culture of the mind. The material 
tenement of the soul' can not be shattered without 
injury to its spiritual tenant. It may be true, in 
some figurative sense, that 

"The aonra dark cottage, battei^d tfid deeay'd^ 

Admits new lighti through nhinJM. which time has made." 



This can only refer to the 'common wear and teai 
of body, and the lights of age and experience-^but 
even in this point of view, I doubt the dogrha of the 
bard, and apprehend that the said lights would shine 
full as well through the proper windows of the 
V soul's dark cottage," as through those cracks and 
rents that are effected by time and infirmity. 

I hare alluded to the Spartan custom of leaving 
the youth, during the first seven years, under the 
guidance of the parents, who permitted the physical 
powers of their offspring to develop themselves with 
out control. What is the case with .us ? During i 
considerable portion of that period the youth " is go' 
out of the way," and imprisoned in a scholastick hot 
bed or nursery, where the " young ideas," instead of 
being left to shoot out slowly, are forced out rapidly 
to the great detriment of the intellectual soilj thus 
exhausted by too early and too frequent crops. 

It has been shown that the organ of the mind, ii 
the first stages of our existence, is exclusively occu- 
pied with its animal functions. It soon, however, it 
able to allot a portion of its power to the operations 
of the immaterial tenant. If this power were more 
gradually and gently exercised than it no\^ is, wc 
would have stronger frames and sounder minds. Wc 
might unite, in a considerable degree, the strengtl 
of the savage with the wisdom of the sage. As ed- 
ucation, in this as well as in the two succeeding 
Septennia4s, is both physical and moral, we shal 
adopt this division of the subject. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF THE FIRST SfiPTEN.VIAD 

1. Food. — It is fortunate for man that nature fur- 
nishes him with sustenance during the first nine 
months of his existence. The milk of a health} 
nurse is a.more salutary and scientifick compound of 
animal and vegetable nutriment than he ever after- 
ward imbibes. He has hardly lefl his mother^s bo- 
som, however, before the work of mischief commen 
ces, which seldom ceases till he ap[ft'oaches a sec- 
ond childhood, or has suffered severely by the im 
prudence of his parents and the early indulgence of 
his own appetites ! Nature furnisbei? teeth, as solic 
food becomes necessary; and the transition fron 
milk to meat should not be too abrupt. The teetl 
are protruded slowly and successively ; and, during 
this period, milk and farinaceous" food should pre 
pondei^ate over that which is purely animal. 

But errours of diet, in the first Septentiiad, do no 
consist so much in the quantity of food as in th< 
provocative variety with which the infantile and un 
sophisticated palate is daily stimulated. The rapi( 
growth of infancy requires an abundant supply ol 
plain nutritious aliment ; but it is at this early perio( 
that simplicity in kind, and regularity in the period! 
of meals, would establish the foundation for orde 
and punctuality in many other things, and thus con 
duce to health and happiness through life. 

As the first nutriment which nature furnishes is ( 
compound of animal and vegetable matters, so shoult 
it be for ever afterward. In youth, and especially 
during the first Septenniad, milk and farinaceoui 
substances should form the major, part of the diet 
with tender animal food once si day. As the teetl 
multiply, the proportions of the two kinds of sustc 
nance ought gradually and progressively to vary. 

2. CLOTHING. — Because we come naked into th< 
world/ it does not follow that we should remain so 
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I^ature supplies, aniinals with coats, becattae the pv 
rents of animals have no manufactories of linen and 
woollen. The dress with which nature clothes the 
young animal is nearly uniform over the tvhole body ; 
but not so that which man, or rather woman', con- 
structs vfor the infant. Some parts are covered five- 
fold — ^somo left naked. In many of the most civili- 
zed countries of the world, the child is placed in 
" durance vile" — in bondage — or at least in bandage 
the moment it sees the light! This practice, which 
commences in ignorance, is continued by fashion, 
till it ends in disease, and entails misery and suffer- 

:.ing3 ofi the individual and the offspring, from gener- 
ation to generation. But more of this hereafter. 

If many of our disorders are produced through the 
agency^of improper food or deleterious substances 
on the internal organs, so a great number of maladies 
are induced through the medium of atmospherick 
impressions and vicissitudes on the external surface 
of the body. These cannot be counteracted or ren- 
dered harmless .by either very warm or very light 
clothing. The great antidote to alternations of cli- 
max consists in early and habitual exposure to tran- 

' sitions of temperature, drought, humidity, &c. This 
fXiay be safely effected at all periods of life, from in- 

* fancy to old age ; and the practice, which is both 
easy and pleasant in operation, would save annually 
,&A immense waste of life, a^d a prodigious amount 

* of sufferings in this country. It is simply the alter- 
"eatfe application of warm and cold water (by immer- 
sion* or sponging) djiring the first year or two to the 
WHOLE BOD 7, and afterward to the face, neck, and 
lipper parts of the chest every morning. The appli-' 
bation of cold water alone will not be sufficients 

y There most be the sudden and rapid succession of 
heat and cold-r- which I would term the calido-fri- 
. pir> FORTIFIER, or prophylactick. This process iiot 
only imitates and obviates the atmospherick vicissi- 
tudes of our own climate, but is, in itself, salutary in 
any climate^ The hot water excites the surface to 
which it is applied, and fills the capillary vessels 
with hlood. The cold water braces the vessels tlius 
distended, without repelling the fluid too forcibly to- 
wards the interiour^ or producing a chill — since the 
heett and excitement of the surface secure us against 
a sudden retrocession. 

It may be asked, " How does this protect us from 
the introduction of cold air into the lungs ?^ I an- 
swer, that Nature provides against this daily and 
hourly contingency. The temperature of the atmo- 
spherick air is brought to a par with that of the bpdy 
while passing down through the air-tubes, and befoce 
it reaches the air-cells, of the lungs. For one cold 
that is caught by inhaling cold air^one hundred colds 
. are induced by the agencyvof cold and moisture on 
. the surface, of the body. Calido-frigid lavation 
or sponging, abovementioned, secures us effectually 
from faceaches, earaches, toothaches,* and head- 
aches ; besides rendering us insusceptible of colds, 
coughs — and, in no smsfll number of instances-TH>f 
CONSUMPTION itself. The practice is common in 
Russia and .some other countries ; and the principle 
is well understood by the profession in all countries ; 
hut the adoption of. the practice is exceedingly limit- 

* The mouth should be rinsed with hoi water and then irame- 
. diately with cold, every morning throtigfaout the year. If this 
weta regularly done from iiiiattcy, the dentist might shut up 
shop. 



•d in thig coniHry, where it would prove extremely 
salutary, ^xcep^ing in- infancy, diere is no oecssioii 
for the c^LiDo-FRioiD application to the whifl^hody^ 
hy means of immersion or sponging : at all periods . 
of iife afterward, ^ke nnre sponging of the uj^r 
parts of the body, already mentioned, (to which I 
would add the feet^ firsi with hot, and, ^n immedi* 
ately with cold water, will be quite sufficient to pre* 
vent a multitude of ills, a hest of infirmities — and, 
let me add, a number of deformities to which flesh 
is heir, without this precaution. 

As to clothhig during the first Septenniad, I shall 
say little more than that it should be warm, light, 
and loose. It will be time enough-^alas ! too^soon 
— ^to imitate the Egyptian mummy, when girls be- 
come belles, and boys beaux. I beg. Tor the first 
and second Septenniads at least, full liberty for the 
lungs to take air, the stomach food, and the limibs 
exercise, before they are ** cribbVl^ cabin'd, and con- 
fined," by those destructive operatives, the milliner, ' 
the tailor, and the bootmaker, cum mtdtis' aliiSf who 
rank high, among the purveyors or jackalls to the 
doctor and the undertaker ! 

Much stress has been laid upon the use of fiannel 
in all periods of our hfe. If the preservative against 
vicissitudes of climate to which I have alluded be 
employed, flannel will seldom be necessary, except 
where the constitution is very infirm, or the disposi- 
tion to glandular affections prominent. At all events 
it should be very light, and worn outside of the linen, 
in this tender age. 

3. ExEHcisE. — During the first Septenniad, exer- 
cise may be lef^ almost entirely to the impulses of 
Nature. The great modern errour is the prevention 
of bodily exercise by too early and prolonged culture 
of the mind. In the first years of life, exercise 
should be play, and 'play should be exercise. iTo- 
wards the end of the first Septenniad, some degree 
of order or method may be introduced into playful 
egcercise,'because it will he essential to health hi the 
second apd third epochs. Even in this first epoch, 
exercise in the open air should be enjbined, as much 
as the season and other circumstances will permit. 
The windows of the nursery ought to be open during 
the greater part of the day, and nursery-maids and* 
mistresses who cannot bear the'air are very unfit 
for the physical education of children. 

MORAL SDUCATION OF THE FIRST ftEPTENNIAD. 

r The first seven years of life must not be given np 
entirely to the physical development of the constitu- 
tion ; though that is a most important part of the pa- 
rent's duty. A great deal of moral culture may bo 
effected in this period ; but I apprehend that it ought 
to be yery different in kind, in mode, and in degree, 
from what it is at present. During several years 
of this first Septenniad, the children of the lower, 
and even of the middlc^asses, are cooped up in a 
crowded and unwhole^^e schoolroom, So\ 



hours in the day, to the great detriment c^Hpii 
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health and morals, and with very little betteflF to 
their intellecual faculties. Among the higher clas- 
ses it is not so bad ; yet there the children are too 
much drilled by tutor or governess, and by far too 
little exercised in body. 

The principle which t advocate is this : that da- 
ring the iur8l.a&d[e fen during the second Septennial, 
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fte amoimk of el^CAentoxf ^eara^g required should 
be less, atid the daily ]^noda 6f study shorter: — ^tbat 
sp<Mrt and exerciae sliould be the regular and unfail- 
ing premium on prompt and punctual acquisition of 
the lessons prescribed — in short, that elementary 
education should be acquired " cito, tut^, ac. jucunde" 
—instead of being a wearisome task, irksome to the 
mindy and injurious to the body. 

B^ if I declare myself adverse to the system of 
precocious exercise of the intellect, I am an advo- 
cate lor early moral culture of the mind. It is du- 
ring the first years of our existence that the founda- 
tion of habits and manners is laid ; and these will be 
good or bad afterward, according to their foundations. 
Ojlder is truly said to be " Heaven's first law" — 
and so it should be the first injunction on childhood. 
The brightest talents are often rendered useless by 
the want of older and system in our amusements, 
studies, and avocations. The best temper or the 
purest intention will not compensate for want of 
regularity, industry, and punctuality.. Habit is the 
result oi' impression^ xsitliev than of rejection; and 
youth is the age for receiving impressions, rather 
than for exercising the judgitient. Order may be 
instilled into the juvenile mind long before that mind 
is capable of perceiving the utility of the discipline ; 
in the same way that tlie rules of grammar are learn- 
ed before the application of these rules can be even 
unagiiied by the pupil. From long study, and, per- 
haos, a considerable knowledge of human nature, I 
would earnestly exhort parents, guardians and tutors, 



to enforce, with all their .energy, the 

tern of ORDER, REOITLARITT, and PUN< 

the very earliest period of infancy up 
discretion. Half, and more than half 
ies, crimes, and misfortunes, in afler 
utable to the n^isplaced indulgence oi 
ligence of our parents. " Spare the 
the child," is a maxim that was foundec 
though it has been nearly exploded 
philanthropists not deeply versed in i 
of man. The rod, in most cases, n 
but, if order and obedience cannot 1 
other means, die rod should be appli<i 
The whole material world, and, a$i 
judge, the whole universe, are subjec ! 
emed by, certain laws of periodicity, i 
order and harmony every where. ( 1 
corporeal constitutions are controlled 1 
of periodicity, and we should subject 
passions, pleasures, and labours ofh i 
of those which Nature has establitj i 
infancy and youth, the sleep, exercis , 
every thing, in short, ^vhich is done 
at regular and stated periods, and tb 
larity, thus early established, wouk 
ond nature, and prove a real bless 
There is not a single Office, profe i 
tion, from the high duties of the m [ 
the vile drudgery of the dustmac 
owe half its honoun, respectabdliQ i 

PUNCTUALITY. 
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THE MARINER'S COMPASS. 
Tbb mariner's compass was invented about the 

year 1302. It had been ascertained that a fossil, a ^^^^^ .«^ 

npetiea of iron ore, denominated the loadstone, had • neousty pointing north anld 8( 



the property of attracting iron, a 
the same property to rods of u 
sessed the still more remarkabl 
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siispefid€i3, aftd of giving a polarky to a rod or nee- 
dle of iron, go that, when suspended on a pivot, and 
nicely balanced, so as to turn easit}% one end of it 
>vould always point to the nprth pole, and the other 
to the south pole. This tendency of the magnetick 
needle is called its polarity. Having a compass, 
fitted up with such a needle, the navigator is always 
ablo^ to tell which direction is north, and what course 
he is sailipg, in the darkest night, as well as in day- 
light. A mass of iron in the immediate vicinity of 
the needle, M'ould draw it from its natural position, 
and prevent it from always pointing to the north, 
and should therefore, not be suffered to remain in 
such a situation. 

The mariner's compass consists of a card or fly, 
on which the points of the compass are marked, to 
which the needle is attached in the direction of the 
north and south points, nicely balanced on a pivot 
in the centre of a circular box, so as to turn freely. 
The box is covered with glajss, to protect the needle 
from accident ; and is so hung as to maintain a uni- 
formly horizontal position, whatever may be the 
rolling of the vessel. 

The card of which the foregoing diagram is an 
example, is divided into ihirty-two points of the com- 
pass, the naines of which are signified by the ini- 
tial letters in the margin, as, N. for north ; N. b. £. 
for north by east ; the small b.' signifying by, &c. 
The naming of these points of compass in their or- 
der, beginning at north, and proceeding toward the 
east, and so on round the card to north again, and 
returning in a reversed order, is called by sailors, 
boxing tJic^compass ; and to be able to do it, is not 
only usefnl to seamen, but to children, who have 
occasioi\ t ) use maps. They cannot tell,, accurate- 
ly, what direction one place is from another, unless 
they are familiarly acquainted with the^points of the 
compass The four points, north, south, east, and 
west, are called cardinal points. The card is thus 
divided into four equal parts. From N. to £. are 
eight points: from S. to E. are eight points: from 



N. to W., and from|P. to W., are 6a«h eig^ p6fet». 
Next to N.,*S., E., and W:, the points N. W., S. 
W., N. E., and S. E., are the principal. . 



MANNERS OF THE CHINESE. 

The Chinese are a very singular and peculiar 
people. They, are of a caramon height, and their 
complexion is a deaf brown. They dress them- 
selves in long robes with wide sleeves, and flowing 
silk girdles. Furs are every where -^ecn afoong 
them in winter, varying in quality from sheepskin 
to ermine. 

The Chinese wear a small, funnel-shaped hat, 
which varies with the rank of the wearer, and is 
mounted with a large button of coral, crystal, or 'gold. 
The materials of which this button is made, and its 
colour, mark the distinction of the individual. The 
general dress is simple and unif(7rm. The only 
article which distinguishes the emperour himself 
from his courtiers, is a large pearl with which his 
head is adorned. 

Some of the principal oflicers among the Chinese 
are called mandarins. The power of the mandarin 
is^ery great." On entering a city, he can order afty 
person, whom he chooses to have arrested, to be put 
to death, and no one can venture to defend him. 
The mandarin is preceded by a hundred execution- 
ers, who, with a sort of yell, announce his approach. 
Should any one forget to retire to the side of a wall, 
he is severely whipped. The mandarin himself 
however, is not secure from punishment : for th 
slightest fault, the emperour wilkorder him a sound 
beating. 

The government of China is very despotick. The 
emperour is styled the sacred son of heaven, sote 
ruler of the earth, and great father of his people. 
Oflferings are made to his image, and to his throne. 
His person is adored. When he goes^ abroad, all 
the Chinese are obliged to shut themselves up in 
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their houses. Whoeyet ib found in his way is ex- 
posed to instant death, unless he turns his back, or 
lies flat with his face on the ground. . All the shops 
by which the emperour is to pass must be shut, and 
this prince never goes out without being preceded 
by two thousand officers carrying chains, axes, and 
various other instruments of cruelty. 

The shoes of a Chinese lady arfe about four inch- 
es in length, and two in breadth. ' In infancy the 
feet are so closely bound and confined, that they 
cease to grow. Owing to this barbarous practice, 
it is often with difficulty that a Chinese female man- 
ages to walk. 

The manner of building in China, is like that of 
no other nation. The houses have a light and flim- 
sy appearance. They are generally of wood,' and 
of but one story in height The whole building is 
surrounded by a wall six or seven feet high. 

The Chinese are not remarkable for their honour 
or regard for truth. Little dependance can be placed 
upon their word; and they will often cheat you, if 
they can find a chance. Over some of the shops 
may be seen the following words : — " They do not 
cheat kere*^ — a piece of intelligence, for whichi the 
purchaser cannot be too grateful. 

The Chinese laws are very severe with respect 
to the obedience of a child towards his parent. 
They give to the parents too much authority to leave 
space for affection. The parents have the right to 
destroy or mutilate their children, thousands of whom 
are yearly exposed to perish in the rivers. A fa- 
ther, during his life, has an unlimited command over 
bis son, who is liable for all the paternal debts, but 
those contracted by gaming. 

The discover}' of the art of making paper from 
straw is of very ancient date in China. Straw, and 
even the bark of trees, and various plants and shrubs, 
are employed in the paper manufactories of China, 
where sheets are prepared of such dimensions, that 
' a single one may be had to cover the side of a mod-' 
erate-sized room. Many old persons and children, 
earn a livelihood by washing the ink from paper 
already written ^ver, which is manufactured into 
-new sheets : and so economical are the Chinese, 
that they separate the old ink from the water for 
future use. 

The inventions of printing and gunpowder, were 
known in China long before they were known in 
Bnrope, though imjprovement stopped with the mere 
invention. A knowledge of the compass is also said 
to have been general, some years before its discov- 
ery in Europe. 



ANECDOTE OP A FRENCHMAN WHO DWEL* AMONG 
THE INDIANIg. 

Philip de Cocq, who was born in a little village 
o^^itou, went to Canada in his infancy, served 
wf^ as a soldier, at the age of twentj^years, during 
the war of 1754, and after the battle of Quebec, 
retired to the country of the Five Nations, where, 
having married an Indian^ woman, he renounced the 
cbstoms of his native land to adopt the manners of 
the savages. When I was travelling through the 
wilds of America, I was not a little surprised to hear 
that I had a eoontryman established as a resident, 
at some dAtance- in the woods. I. visited him with 



eagerness, and found him er 
stakes at the door of his h 
wards me, which was coh 
his work; but the moment I 
he started at the recoiled 
the big tear stood in his e 
accents suddenly roused in 
all the sensations of his Tiifi 
regret the pleasures of our 
ther we advance into VifOf tl 
becomes the recollection c 
one of our days suppH^s a 
son. Philip entreatea -iie. t 
I followed him. He had < 
expressing what he meant, 
gain the ancient ideas of ci^ 
ed him most closely. For 
tunity of observing that thei 
ative things absolutely etfuc 
that of any superfluity beiri| 
noying others without an i 
I did not. choose to put my 
some hours of conversation 
sufficiency of words and id 
him : " Philip, are you hap 
first how to reply. — '* Happ 
"happy ! Yes ; but happy on 
age." — ** And how do you p 
—He laughed — " T unders 
" You thihk such a question 
But should you not like to x 
of living, and return to your 
try! France! If I were nc 
see it again."— "And you m 
added 1. — ^The motion of 
my question sufficiently. " 
continued I, " to become w 
— " I don't know," said he, 
pi^ssion put an end to m] 
I remained two days with F 
him, and never saw him swi 
from the assertion he had 
from the conflict of social p 
in the language of the savag 
calm as the field of battle, i 
smoked together the calume\ 



THE MAHRAT 

The engraving on the o] 
a Hindoo warriour by the n 
dia. His father, who was ( 
Mahratta, died about the y< 
few years afterward, succe< 
however, he had been muc 
and had received a wound i 
deprived him of the use of il 

The countenance of this 
of good sense, and good hui 
was dark, and his person i 
His hftbits were simple, his 
though sometimes coarse a 
belovisdby those ^ho deper 
times liberal, especially to 
however, he was penurious 
i&oney as to conquer provi 
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[Mahadiyee -Scinduu] 



and keep accounts, whicli is not common among 
tne Mabrattas. His disposition was not cruel, e;c- 
•ept when tmder the influence of an^er, or a desire 
for revenge; — then he was q-uel, and sometimes 
terrible. 

It is much to his credit, however, that, in' a coun- 
try wher^ warrionrs are not expected to be very 
scrupulous in their conduct^ 1^^ was generally very 
humane; and though much of his life was spent in 
making conquests, he caused but little bloodshed. 
When he had gainfed a territory, he waa wise and 
skilful to keep it; and what lie once gained, he sel- 
dom lost. There was a time when he was one of 
the bravest, naost powerful, and most successful 
princes in all India; and he was feared very much 
both by his fellow-countrymen, and by. his British 
foes. 

But, alas! he had his failings ; and great failings 
they wei^e too. He was so fond of the areHrand 
betel-nut, and so lazy when not employed in war, 
that he k^ a person constantly near him, to. supply 
kiai with thai luxury. This personV whaJe employ^ 
ment waa tp pat, the betel into his mowth^when he 
wanted a fresh supply* 'He^ ajlso kept a BraminJ 
whose daily business it was to put the Biarks of Mi 



caste upon his nose and forehead. It consists of one 
circular spot between two lines. The marksJ are_ 
made with a pigment of yellow ochre and oil, which 
is washed off, and renewed every morAing. 

Great, therefore, as Mahadajee was in vrar, and 
in the art of governing others, he could not g<>^®™ 
himself. He indul^^dlo excess in betel; which 
probably shortened L^ fife, for though he possessed 
a frame that might have lasted longer, he died, wornr 
out, in 1794. 

Indiana.— It is a remarkable fact, that the farm- 
ers in fifty-eight counties in Indiana, can transport 
their productions from their own doors by water, m 
flat boatsno market. Sixteen are bounded pr ipfR'^ 
sected by the Wabash — ten by the north branch «^ 
White river—twenty by the south and its forks— 
fourteen by the Ohio, and its Utile tributaries— five 
by Lake Michigan and St. Joseph^, and otheis bj 
other branches and creeks. From all parts of th^ 
state, {JEumers and mechanicka can prepare tj®^. 
freight, and in the winter season float off to New 
Orleans or other markets, and jeiuxuin 9^^^f»,iot, 
another year's labour. -* ,. 
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INDIilK ATTACK V90(X WHEEUN6, IN 1777, 

At this time the principal fortifications of the 
Western country, if even they might well he termed 
such, were the forte at Wheeling, Redstone, Point 
Pleasant, and Fort Pitt, all in Virginia. The three 
latter were manned by regular state garrisons, but 
not in such numbers as to permit detachments of any 
force ; the former, though suf^Ued with anununilUon 
by the state^ was otherwise left to the resources pf 
the settlers. In addition to these garrisons, many 
blockhouses or statioi^i^' were scattered through the 
country, as far as Boonsborough and Harrodsbnrgh, 
in the county. oi Kentucky. Often these forts Were 
resorted to, in periods of sdarm alone ; while the fam- 
ilies would risk much to enjoy independence and pri- 
vacy on their farms. The confinement of the crowd- 
ed stations was so perpetually annoying, that many 
preferred to hazard their lives rather thim endure 
their constant vexations. 

Among the disastrous visitations of the savages, 
so common to the times, the attack upon Wheeling'in 
the fall of 1777, is marked by more than usual suf- 
.ferings. 

In August, Gen. Hand, commanding foir Virginia, 
at Fort Pitt, was informed by some friendly Indians 
from the li^oraTian towns on the Muskingum, that a 
krge body of warriours, too formidable to be opposed 
in open* battle, had arrived at their towns, on a war 

J»arty against the Americans. Favonred by this 
rieildly warning, the inhabitants on the Ohio gener- 
ally repaired to their block houses ; or withdrew to 
the interiour parts of Virginia, more remote from such 
barbarous dangers. Wheeling had most rapidly 
gathered a flourishing settlement of twenty or Hiirtyj 
houses, under the proteetion of its fort and the ener- 
gy of the Zanes. Relying upon the scouts, who were 
constantly kept abroad, and the power of retiring in- 
to the fort, whenever danger should press them, the 
inhabitants of this place put off their retreat into their 
fortifications, until the enemy appeared iii the midst 
of them. 

On the night of the first of September, 1777, Capt. 
Ogal returned with twelve men, who had been on 
a scouting party, and brought information that no 
enemy, was upon the border; but, as if to mock 
the most prudent precautions of our countrymen, a 
body of three hundred and eighty-nine painted war- 
riours burst that night into the settlement, headed by 
the degenerate Simon Girty.* Seeing several lights 
in the fort, the enemy, with their characteristick wa- 
riness, thought they could efiect more, by lying in 
wait for the whites, than by an opeh attack upon 
them. The Indians then arranged thenpselves in 
two lines, at some distance apart, extending from the 
river across the point between it and the creek, below 
the present town. This point seems to have been 
' covered with Indian corn, itself in that soil a roost 
luxuriant crop, and well fitted for concealing an ene- 
. my. In the middle of the field, between the am- 
bushed lines, near a road which led from the fort 
into the field, six Indians were placed as a decoy.,. 
' ' I ... I ■■ II ■ , , .. 

• TUs.man and his brother, ar^ represented to have joined 
the Indians and British, owing to a disgust at hdng paasea over 
in some military prowess in I^nsylvania. The informatimi is 
sot very /inthentick as to the causes of the abandonment of his 
nativo coantry^ien ; but the fisrocity of Simon, bis exdaaaes, 
i%eyond even Indian barbaiitv. were signalized ftom Whoaling 
totheBlnsLicks. J"- '^'^ 



The scheme was too successful, i 
ambuscades luive ever been, in the cd 
ans with their civilized antagonists ;' 
thp disgrace pf the tacticks employi 
children of the forest. Indeed, the fl 
concealment possessed by the Indian! 
by their unrivalled knowledge of the 
bids die arts of civilization defiance, w 
daring and powerful reconnoitring. 

On the morning of the second, quite 
went into the field for some horses ; p 
line next to the town, and came in sigl 
guard. The white men' now set ou 
when one was immediately shot do^ 
was allowed to escape as bait for th 
bring on a pursuit. This was instan 
Captain Mason, at the head of four 
posing there were but six Indians, a 
fugitive. The party took the routi 
them, until they likewise had got enc 
the fatal lines, which they perceived 
tempting an escape, the men were i\ 
pieces with tomahawks. The .capta 
geant attempted to ascend the hill to 
followed by the enemy. The serge] 
verely wouqded as to compel him to 
mit to his fate ; and as his captain w 
a crippled condition, the wounded ma 
his gun. Mason could fiee. but littli 
after killing one of his pursuers, who 
him close, he pushed another down t 
ground, while the uplifted tomahawk 
The captain concealed himself by the 
li>g, until the Indians abandoned th 
screams of Mason'^ men brought Cap 
twelve more men to their assistan 
warned by their unfortunate fate, tl 
led by some fascination, fell into tl 
with their unhappy predecessors. 
alone hajipened to be left out of the 
that closed upon his men and destr 
thfew himself into a bunch of briers, 
ped the fate that befell his followers, 
ty-six men, in a thin population, wl 
were less numerous than red ones, 
caped with their lives, and of these 
verely wounded. 

While this tragedy was performin 
town, the inhabitants were removing 
their valuables into Wheeling fort. 
begim about daylight, and the ene 
full force before the fort by sunrise, 
of the fort were shut. The hurry, 
confusion of sucji a scene, can scar< 
ed, and certainly not described. 

Before the assault was made, the 
addressed the people of the fort frc 
one of the ^houses in the town, in 
them to accept the protection of i 
expatiated upon the number and fei 
dian force, and read the prociamati( 
iltoo .of Detroit, ofiering safety to 
abandon the rebellious colonies and 
On the other hand, if they persistec 
acy and fired one gun in their defei 
ened the inhabitants with all the es 
, age cruelty. Hq gave the garrisc 
to dolfterate upoo nis propbsals. i 
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was, it wa» more than this ^ant hoAy of men re- 
quired, though it was but thirty-three in number, 
opposed to hundreds of Indians. CoL Zane replied 
to the summons in the following terms : — •* We 
have consulted our wives and children, and they are 
all resolved to perish sooner than place themselves 
under the protection of a savage army with you at 
its head ; or to abjure the cause of liberty and of 
the colonies." 

Girty still persisted in urging his insidious pro- 
posals and diabolical threats, until a shot drove him 
from his parleying station. The assault now began 
in deep and dreadful earnest, and raged with every 
possible violence on both sides, for three-and-twenty 
hours. This was no struggle for the mere honours 
of war ; it was a contest, for life and safety from 
savage torments ; it was a battle for the scalps and 
lives of women and children. Thus nerved, who 
that were men, would not have fought ? The brave 
garrison did its duty against their barbarian foes ; 
till despairing of capturing the fort, and apprehen- 
Bive of a reinforcement, the Indians retired; burning 
all the houses of the towii, and slaughtering all the 
cattle, hogs, and horses, they could find about the 
fort. By these hostilities, the people were left inja 
condition little less distressful, than if they had fall- 
en victims to the Indians. Life and hope made the 
only difference ^; for their provisions, their clothing 
and their bedding, had generally perished in the 
ashes of their houses. * So hurried had been the 
retreat, that many escaped in the apparel of the 
night alone. It was indeed a desolate scene ; yet 
well and nobly endured forjhe bustling commerce 
and ingenious arts, which have raised the modern 
town of Wheeling to its present high prosperity in 
western Virginia. 

The failure of this siege is to be added to the nu- 
merous instances in the history of the western- coun- 
S^ of the superiority of a slight fortification of logs to 
the military arts of the Indians. It almost defies 
belief^ that this superiority should be so decisive, as 
to enable thirty odd determined men, under iti cov- 
er, successfully to defy a numerical di0*erence of 
more than three hundred and fifty choice and exas- 
perated warriours« 

Shortly after the beginning of the siege, informa- 
' tion was conveyed to some neighbouring forts of the 
attack; and exertions were immediately made among 
the generous and gallant sj)irits of the times, to re- 
lieve the beleaguered Wheeling fort. Open battle was 
not within the power of the sparse and scanty pop- 
ulation ; but Col. Andrew Swearingen set off with 
fourteen men, (to the no little drea4 of those he left 
behind, for their own safety, as well as that of the 
bold detachment,) for the purpose of throwing him- 
self into the besieged place. The party descended 
the river in a large canoe, paddling all night ; but 
owing to a heavy fog, they were much impeded on 
the way. At length, fearing they might pass the 
.town in the night, they suffered the canoe to float 
down the stream, till they descried the light of the 
•burning houses of Wheeling, "they now appre^^end- 
ed that the fort, as well as t^e town, might have 
been destroyed. To ascertain the condition of things, 
CoL Swearingen, Capt. Beldenback, and' William 
.Bashears, landed above the fort, and safely reached 
^it. Still apprehending that the enemy might be ly- 
ing in wait, a view was cautiously tak^n in jbl circu- 



itous maimer, and findii^ that -the en^my bad in 
reality departed, the officers rejoined their compan* 
ions at the river, and the whole repaired to the fort. 
But after such destructive surprises as the garrison 
had experienced, it required the best concerted 
means to renonnoitre the whole ground. For this 
purpose, twa active men were directed to go otit c^ 
the fort with apparent Carelessness, but real catrtion, 
and examine the cornfield adjacent to the pallisades 
of the fort. Finding no appearance of an enemy 
remaining, Col. Zane, with a party of twenty men, 
completed the reconnoisancoi In a short time, Maj 
McCollough arrived with a reinforcement of forty- 
five men ; the united troops then ventured to survey 
the field of slaughter and destruction. Here there 
were the bodies of the two white partiefs, cut into 
pieces with the tomahawk ; cattle, horses, and hogs, 
lay weltering about ; and lastly, the habitations of 
the people were a pile of ruins. It was long indeed, 
before the settlement recovered from the de\'astati6n 
of this siege: A vivid and natural picture of such 
desolation is drawn by our gifted Cooper, in the 
description of the fort of Heathcote in the vallcjy of 
the Wish-ton-wish. Mann Bntler 



ANeiENT MEXICAN COTTON MANUFACTURE. 

The. cotton mauufacture was found existing in 
considerable perfection in America, in the di secy cry 
of that continent by the Spaniards* Cotton formed 
the principal article of clothing among the Mexi- 
cans, as they had neither wool, hemp, nor silk i nor 
did they use the flax which they possessed for pur- 
posed of clothing ; and their only materials for ma- 
king cloth, besides cotton, were feathers, the wool 
of ifebbits and hares, (known in commerce as coney's 
wool.) and the fibrous plant called the maguei. We 
are informed by the Abbe Clavigero, that " of cot- 
ton, the Mexicans made large webs, and as delicate 
and fine as those of Holland, which Nvere with much 
reason highly esteemed in Europe. They wove 
their cloths in difl^erent figures and colours, repre- 
senting different aninials and flowers. Of feathers 
interwoven with cotton they made mantles and bed- 
curtains, carpets, and other things, liot less great 
than beautiful. With cotton also they interwove 
the finest hair of the beKy of rabbits and hares, after 
having made and spun it into thread ; of this^ they 
made most beautiful cloths, and in particular winter 
waistcoats for the lords." Among the presents sent 
by Cortes, the conqueror of Mexico, to Charles V., 
were '* cotton mantles, some all white, others mixed 
with white and black, or red, green, yellow, and 
blue \ waistcoats,- handherchiefs, counterpanes, tap- 
estries, and carpets of cotton ; and the colours of 
the cotton were extremely fine," as the Mexicans 
had both indigo and cochineal among their native 
dies. ..They also U3ed cotton in making a species 
of paper ; one of their kinds of money consisted in 
small cloths and cotton ; and their warriours wore 
cuirases, of cotton, covering the body from the neck 
to the waist. 

Baine's Ifistory of thd Cotton Manufactures. 

The skins, of sheep and goats were ve^y early 
used instead of paper. The finest m&lerial of tlu^. 
sort is called rellum. 
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MlSCELLAN-r. 

ARTIFiaAL CRYSTALS AND BONERALS. 

At the meeting of the British association, Mr. 
Cross of Bloomfield, Somerset, stated, that he had 
latterly been occupied in improvements m the volta- 
ick power, by which he had succeeded in. keeping 
it in full force for twelve months by water alone, re- 
jecting acids entirely. Mr. Cross proceeded to 
state, that he had 'obtained water from a fine crys- 
tallized cave at Hoi way, and by the action of the vol- 
taick battery had succeeded in produpin^ from that 
water, in the course of ten days, numerous rhomboi- 
dal crystals, resembling those of the cave; in order 
to ascertain if light had any influence in the process, 
he tried it again in a dark cellar, and produced sim- 
ilar crystals in six days, with one fourth of the voltaick 
power. He had repeated the experiments a itun- 
dred times, and always with the same results. He 
was fully convinced that it was possible to make 
even diamonds, uid that at no distant period every 
kind of mineral would be formed by the ingenuity of 
man. By a variation of his experiments he had ob- 
tained gray and blue carbonate of copper, phosphate 
of soda, and twenty or thirty other specimens. 

IMPORTANT CHYMICAL DISCOVERY. 

We are, in France, on the eve of a new kind of 
revolution, which will, without doubt, make tlie tour 
of the world. Chymists hav^ just discovered a pro- 
cess by which they can remove writing from any 
paper withput leaving the slightest mark which 
might lead to the suspicion of fraud. No ink can 
resist the power' of this composition, and no kind of 
paper can retain the character it bears. That^e 
govemmeiit might be satisfied of the dangerous nk- 
tyre uf this discovery, a chymist went to the prefec- 
ture of policCj and requested a passport for a stranger, 
which was immediately granted. The next day the 
same chymist went to the house of the prefecture him- 
self, and showed him a passport in blank, signed with 
his own hand. " It was Only yesterday," said he, 
^ that this passport was given me at your office ; and 
if this is'the way the police conducts, no wonder 
that Don Carlos could traverse from one end of 
France to the other, in order to reach Spain !" The 
prefect, astonished, sent for all the agents of his 
office. All denied that they ever delivered this un- 
fortunate passport; but they finally agreed that it 
was certainly the signature of the prefect which it 
bor^, the particular kind of paper which was used in 
the office of police, and the royal stamp with which 
14 was impressed. * 

It had already become a subject of legal iriquiry, 
olkdcpoeiiion from office-, &c., when the chymist ap- 
peased the anger of the prefect and the fears of his 
agents, by explaining the means which h^ had used 
to remove the writing. One of the first bankers of 
the capital maintained that the act of washing alone, 
by means of which a writte^ paper should be re- 
turned to its virgin whiteness, would leave some 
marks by which it could be detected. The saine 
chymist, who was in epistolary correspondence with 
ihis banker, took a letter which he had formerly re- 
ceived from \^m, removed the writing by this com- 
position, except the signature, wrote abore it as ac- 



ceptance for a hundred francs [ 
This acceptance was presented 
paid it immediately, and the bai 
that he himself should have tak 
treasury has suffered by this 
the sale of stamped paper is nc 
before, for any one may restof 
wash leaving the stamp, &c., o 
no longer of any use. Severa 
occupied in preparing an ink vi 
indelible ; others in making a p 
proof against this terrible discc 
time govemnient has Qoanged i< 
one bears the cypher of the yc 
renewed on the firs? of Januar); 



CAPITAL PUNISH 

Among the evidences occas 
rope is' advancing in civilizati 
fact that publick executions arc 
than they were some years si 
Prussia the number of capil 
been greatly diminished ; and 
been a sinvilar diminution. 
Wales ; and, as far as our 
«8ame is true of almost every d' 
following is an account of ^] 
persons executed at different 
1837 :— 

From 1805 to 1811 Avera 
1812 to 1818 
1819 to 1825 
1826 to 1832 
1831 to 1833 
1834 to iSa? 

The following is the state 
victions in France and Engl 
years, for simple larcenies. 



IN FRANCE. 

Committals 15,020 

Convictions 1 1 ,568 



Ic 



Imprisoned for 1 year 
and upward 3,646 

Under 1 year 6,861 

Fined - 771 

Infants sent to a 
house of correction 290 



POTATOES 

The Prussians appear 
their fondness for potato 
ous modes of preparing 
traveller states that he 
served in six. different foi 
them; the soup ihickenec 
potato salad, an4 potato ( 
cheese, which, besides 
will keep some years. 
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XITERAJRY NOTICES.. 



A History of ,jretD York, for SchooU.\ Br Wiluam Dun- 
Lap. Iq two voluinea, 18 ino. CoUinift, Keese, <& Co., 1837. 
Hftidly a iflbref acceptable service of. Uie kind, could have 
been rendered the rising you^ of this Ameiican i«pu^k, than 
the publicatioji of these tviro manageable rokmes, by this 
well'known and judicious author* Among the things most to 
be desired for the litereiy wanta 6{ the present generation, is a 
series of boo&s of a character and Object such as the Tolnmentfw 
before us. We have long been aecustdmed to the' pabulum of 
instruction from English and other iWeigri JSQurCes, even when 
the topicks upon which 'we looked for. information, concerned 
our own iiQmediate.hfsto*rfcal and physical resources, «nd our 
youth ha^e too generally been permitted' to grow up satisfied 
with the scanty and erroneous kndwledge of crude, and prejudic- 
ed, and ignorant writers, whose lucubrations have for the mdist 
part, proved wholly inadequate to the end proposed, and whose 
inlbrmati^ai whec correct, is saturated with prejudices and specu*' 
latioBS (!>f a most detnmentai tendency 
'The w6l:k before us is wholly free firdm i^jeetions of this 

, sort : the excellent author evinces .throughout a close and se- 
vere exammation of histoncal data, and occurences, and while 
he betrays a propei and wholesome predilection finr hie Bative 

■ country and its government, is remarkably free from prejndiciss, 
andassdnies the character ol a faithful and impartial writer. 
His materials are drawn from the most authentick records, and 
ia many instances we are furnished with novel and interesting 
particulars now lor the first tune made j>ttblick. The author for 
many of his details » indebted -we beheve to the archives of the 
New Fork Historical Society, and in etaUng this circumstance 
we feel that we do no more than justice to that valuable institu- 

' iifin whose labours tor years, have been steadily directed to the 
accumulattou of matters which must prove of singular utility to 
every one who contemplates becommg the historiaii of the 
American people. We are informed that Mr. Dunlap^s work is 
rapidly making its way into the publick schools, and seminaries 
^f general instnictioB . we rejoice at «o wholesome a meaanre ; 
which vannot fail to prove of lasting utility to' the generation 
now coming o;iwara. 

The Ma4tsonian. — ^Ere this number reaches them, most of 
onr-readera will have heard of the *' Madispnian'-' a new political 
paper, recently issued at Washington, D. G. by a gentleman 
whose name and writings are familiar to most of our aabscn- 
ber^. The editor and propnetor Thomas Ailen, Esq., was for- 
merly editor of the Family Magazine , he now enters the arena 
of politicks. 

If a thorough daasical education, followed by several years of 
close application to the study* and practice ol law, united to tal- 
ents of no common order, gentlemanly address and deportment-^ 
be qualification* which a political editor m^ht fb po^ss. Mr. 
AUea wiU hold aa elevated aituation in the fraternity to which 
hoiaaHaeStfd. 



AUila. Bt t«s a^^teob of t9B Gjfs^t, Okv fg u-Jhiofh 
ijom, (ke. New York, published by Harper and BrothMSr ^. 
Cliff street It is truly refreshing in the pireseiit dearth of -pub- 
lications to be treated with a work f^om the pen' of thoaceom-' 
pUshed James, than whom no one is more popular both in thjp 
cooBtty and abroad. We like Attila as wf U as any oi Mr. 
Jamei's books, and cordiaUy lecomroend it to our readers 



The Eye, vfiih reference to natural theology. By Williav 
Wallace, M, D. Oooust. New York, Wiley &, Long. Thia 
unpretendmg little volume eoriveya a better deserq^tion of tho 
eye than is to be found in any other book, atid although maoy 
books have been written upon this important organ, jet it wao 
reserved for Br. W. to give the best account of the ^ormatioa 
of the retina. Br. Wallace deserves to be encoutaged. 



Peter Parley* s Book of the United States, Oeogrofhteal, P^ 
Ulical and Historical, with a comparative view of^other couw' 
tries. Boston, publisHed by C. J. Hendee, 1837. Another of 
the capital series of bodis so well adapted for the inatractioo of 
youth. Truly, Peter Parley ia always conjuring up some new 
'mode of eottveyiog inibimatipn and amusement to the minds of 
the young. The present, one of his most successful efforte, la 
rendered more attractive by numerous cute. 



Live a$id Ut Hve. By tbb author of tbc fooe iicb mab, 
is the last book iasoed from the press of the Harpers. This is 
trul^a very valqable, and a roost unportSnt book to be read by a 
ycAig housekeeper, or in fact by any <»e who is called Bpon^ to 
exercise authority over others. The moral which it conveys-^e 
excellent. 

The Hareofsrto^ or Stories from Real Life, published by 3r 
Colman, 114 Fulton atreet N. Y , and Weeks, JFordan dt Co. 
Boston, is another of those useful and .interesting publicationa 
belonging to the series of the " Three Experimento.'* Twenty^ 
five cente can hardly be hettec employed, than in purchasii^ aack^ 
a book as this. 



Travels in Egypt, Palestine and the Holy Land, by a young 
American, 2 vols. New York^ Hf^per <& Brothers, 1837. 

These are two the most interesting vohunes the pceooat book- 
prolifick age has brought forth. We have read them agatntfhd 
again, and marked more extracto for the Family Magazine than 
would make up a whole number. We can at ^a time merely 
notice the pubfication ; but shall /endeavour to give aomoox- 
tracte in a futore No. The Christian reader wiO be delighted 
with the deecriptions given by Mr. Stephena of many of tho 
piacoa mentioned in scriptun. The visit to the tpmb of Aaioiv 
on Mount Hor ; and the jouraey through the land of Edom ; 
to the Bead Sea, oto. cte./«re ezeeodingly int^ioating 
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THE WESTERN ifOTHERS. 

Nor was it man alone who boldly adventured 
Into the untrodden forests of the west, to found new 
states and cities. Woman, gentle and confiding 
woman, was'present, to share the dangers and perils 
of the lords of creation. The' legends of the west^ 
the tales of chivalry and adventure, which are in- 
timately connected with the formation and progress 
of those members of the confederacy which at some 
future period are destined to exercise an immense 
influence on the fortunes of our country, often pre- 
sent woman as taking an active part in the perils of 
Indian warfare ; and it is by no means unusual, for 
the traveller in wandering over the western frontier, 
Co hear a thrilling narrative of a devoted wife, stand- 
ing up at her husband's side, an4 perilling her life 
with a generous devotion which none but woman 
can know, and rendering to the beloved of her bo- 
som, assistance which was often of vital importance 
to him. 

M'Clung in his interesting Sketches of Western 
Adventure has recorded among many others of a 
kindred character, the following sketch, an illustra^ 
don of which, we have selected as the fronti^iece 
for the {>resent number of the Family Magazine. 

'* During the summer, die house of Mr. John Mer- 
ril, of Nelson county, Ky., was attacked by the In- 
dians, and defended with singular address and good 
fortune. Merril was alarmed by the barking of a 
do? about midnight, and upon opening the door in 
order to ascertain the cause ot the disturbance, he 
received the five of six or «even Indians, by which 
his arm and thigh were both broken. He instantly 
sunk upon the Soot and called upon his wife to close 
the door. This had scarcely been done, when it 
was violently assailed by &e tomahawks of the 
enemy, and a large breach soon eflTected. ' ttf rs. 
Merril, however, being a perfect Amazon boflFin 
strength and courage, guarded it with an axe, and 
successively killed or badly wounded four of the 
enemy as they attempted to Ibrce their way into the 
cabin. The Indians then ascended the roof and at- 
tempted to enter by way of the chimney, but here, 
again, they were met by the same determined en- 
emy. Mrs. Merril seized the only feather bed, 
which the cabin afforded, and hastily ripping it 
Open, poured its contents upon the fire. A funous 
blaze and stifling smoke instantly ascended the 
chimney, and quickly brought down two of the en- 
emy, who lay for a few moments at the mercy of 
the lady. Seizing the axe, she quickly despatched 
them, and was instantly afterward summoned to the 
door, where the only remaining savage now appeared, 
endeavouring to eflfect an entrance while sne was 
engaged at the chimney. He soon received a gash 
in the cheek, which compelled him with a loud yell 
to relinquish his purpose. He returned to Chil- 
icothe, where, from the report of a prisoner, he gave 
an exaggerated account of the fierceness, strength 
and courage of the long-knife squaw !** 

The fdlowing is another thrilling story fiom 
M*Clung*s book. 

'* On the night of the eleventh of April, 1767, the 
house of a widow, in Bourbon county, became the 
scene of an adventure, which we think deserves to 
he related. She t»€cupied what is generally called 
^ double eahiii» in a lonely p«t of me county, one 



I room of lAich^was tenanted 
together with two grown sons 
I ter, at that time snckling an 
was occupied by two unmarr 
teen to twenty years of age, 
girl not more than half gi 
eleven o'clock at night, i 
daughters was still busily en 
the other members of the fan 
of on6 of the sons, had retiree 
toms of an alarming nature 1 
tion of the young man for an 
of a decided character too 
owls were heard in the a^oi 
each other in rather an unus' 
ses, whidh were inclosed as 
the house, were more than < 
by repeated snorting snd gal 
presence of some object ol 
man was often upon the p 
brother, but was as often res 
incurring ridicule and the n 
that time an unpardonable b] 
of a Kentuckian. At lenj 
heard in the yard, and quic 
loud knocks at the door, ace 
exclamation, ^ who keeps hoi 
glish. The young man, su 
guage, that som^ benighted 8< 
hastily arose, and was adva 
bar which secured it, when 
long lived upon the frontiers, 
tected the Indian tone in the 
instantly sprung out of bed, a 
to admit them^ declaring tli 
She instantly awakened her 
young men seizing their gun 
charged, prepared to repel 
dians finding it impossible tc 
sumed characters, began to t 
great violence, but a single 
compelled them to shift the 
posed point ; and, unfortunat 
door of the other cabin, whi< 
daughters. The rifles of th< 
brought to bear upon this p 
several rails taken from the > 
forced from its hinges and 
the mercy of the savages, 
cured, bat the eldest defen< 
with a knife which she had i 
and stabbed one of the Indi 
she was tomahawked. In t] 
girl, who had been overlooks 
eagerness to secure the othe 
and might have eflfected hei 
advantage of the darkness 
that the terrified little creatu 
wringing her hands, and cr) 
were killed. The brothers, 
widiout riskiiig every thing 
to the door and were prepai 
assistance, when their moth 
them and calmly declared 
abandoned to ito fate — that i 
the lives of all the rest witl 
to the little girl. Just then 
scream, followed by a few i 
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again s^ent. Presently tlie crackling of flames was 
heard) accompanied by a triwmphant yell from the 
Indians^ announcing that they had set fire to that di- 
vision of the house which had been occupied by the 
daughters, and of which they held undisputed pos; 
session. The fire \yas quickly communicated to 
the rest of the building, and it became necessary to 
abandon it or perish in the flames. In the one case, 
there was a possibility that some might escape ; in 
the other, their fate would be equally certain and 
terrible. The rapid approach of the flames cut 
short their momentary suspense. Tho door was 
thrown open, and the old lady, supported by her 
eldest son, attempted to dross the fence at one point, 
while her daughter carrying her child in her arms, 
and attended by tl^ youngerof the brothers, ran in 
a different direction. The blazing root shed a light 
over the yard but little inferiour to that of day, and 

' the sivages were distinctly seen awaiting the ap- 
proach of their victims. The old lady was permit- 
ted to reach the style unmolested, but in the act of 
crossing, received several balls in her breast and 
fell dead. Her son, providentially, remained un- 
hurt, and by extraordinary agility, effected his es- 

"capc. The other pgjty succeeded also in reaching 
the fenre unhurt, but in th^ act of crossing, were 
vigorously assailed by several Indians, who throwing 
down their guns, rushed upon them with their toma- 
liawks. The young man defended his sister gal- 
lantly, firing upon the enemy as they approached, 

• apd then wielding the butt of his rifle with a fury 
that drew their whole attention upon himself, and 
gave his sister an opportunity of effecting her es- 
cape. He quickly fell, however, under the toma- 
hawk of his enemies, and was found at daylight, 
scalped and. mangled in a shocking manner. Of 
the whole family, consisting of eight persons, when 
t}ie attack commenced, only three escaped. Four 
were killed upon tjie spot, and one (the second 
daughter) carried off as a prisoner. 

, " The neighbourhood was quickly alarmed, and by 
daylight, about thirty men were assembled under 
the command of Colonel Edwards. A light snow 
had fallen during the latter part of the night, and 
^he Indian trail could be pursued at a gallop. It led 
'directly into the mountainous country bordering upon 
Licking, and afforded evidences of great hurry and 
precipi|ation on the part of the fugitives. Unfortu- 
nately, a hound had been permitted to accompany 
the .whites, and as the trail became fresh and the 
scent warm, she followed it with eagerness, baying 
loudly, and giving the alarm to the Indians. The 
consequences of this imprudence were sooii dis- 
played. The enemy finding the pursuit keen, and 
perceiving ths^ the strength of the prisoner began to 
fail, instantly sunk their tomahawks in her head and 
left her, still warni and bleeding upon the snow. 
Aa the whites came up, she retained strength enough 
to wave her hand in token of recognition, and ap- 
peared desirous of giving them some . information, 
with regard to the enemy, but her strength was too 
far gone. Her brother sprung from his horse and 
knelt by her side, endeavouring to stop the effusion 
of blood, but in vain. She gave him her hand, mut- 
tered some inarticulate words, and expired within 
two minutes after the arrival of the party* The 
pursuit was renewed^ with additional ardour, and in 
twenty minutes the enemy was within view.' "They 



had taken possession of a steep fldiTow ridge audi 
seemed desirous of magnifying their numbers in the 
eyes of the whites, as they ran rapidly from tree, to 
tree, and maintained a steady yell in their most ap- 
palling tones. The pursuers, however, were too 
experienced to be deceived by so common^ an arti- 
fice, and being satisfied that the number of the en- 
emy must be inferiour to their own, they dismount- 
ed, tied their horses, and flanking out in such a 
manner as to inclose the enemy, ascended the ridge 
as rapidly as was consistent with a due rc^gard to 
the shelter of their persons. The firing quickly 
commenced, and now for the first time they discov*- 
ered that only two Indians were opposed to them. 
They had voluntarily sacrificed themselves Tot the 
safety of the main body, and had succeeded in de- 
laying pursuit nnAl their friends could reach the 
mountains. One of them was instantly shot dead, 
and the other was bad^ wounded, as was' evident 
from the blood upon his blanket, as well as that 
which filled his tracks in the snow for a considera- 
ble distance. The pursuit was recommenced, and 
urged keenly until night, when the trail entered a 
ruiming stream and was lost. On the following 
morning the snow 'had melted, and every trace of 
the enemy was obliterated. This aflfair must be re- 
garded as highly honourable to the skill, address, 
and activity of the Indians, and the self-devotion of 
the rear-guard, is a lively instance of that magnan- 
imity of which they are at times capable, and which 
is more remarkable, in them, from the extreme 
caution, and tender regard for their own lives, which 
usually distinguishes their warrionnrs". 
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THE ARABIAN CAMiX. 

Of the group of animals figured in the cut ac- 
companying this article, the Syrian ox and the 
camel, are the most useful and important. ,The 
Syrian ox takes the place in the eastern countries 
of our common ox. The camel family is exten- 
sive and embraces the camel, dromedary/ lama, 
guanaco and alpaca. Of these the Arabian came) 
may be Considered as the camel par excellence ; as 
it is the one which is best known "knd employed on 
the most difficult, and therefore the most important 
journeys. To the Arab in the desert, especially 
those parts, of it in which neither sheep nqr goats 
can be kept, the camel is an exceedingly vEjuable 
animal ; and in this respect approaches nearer to the 
ox, where kept for draught and burden, as well as 
for food, than perhaps any other animal. The flesh 
of the camel is eaten; and the /milk is applied to 
all the commoiv domestick purposes. Their hair is 
manufactured into clothing, and also covering for 
tents. The hide, which is very thick and strong, j^ 
used for making sandals, saddles, pitchers, shields 
and various other articles." The owner, with his 
family, and all their little appointments, are carried 
from place to place on the backs of the camels. 
When the camel kneels down for repose during the 
night, his side forms a piHow; and when the sand 
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[The Syrian Ox, Gamely and Aas.] 



dnves before the storm in tlie desert, the rider takes 
shelter in. the lee of the kneeling cainel. Upon oc- 
casion, the camels are sometimes ranged roimd the 
encampment, forming both a shelter, and at least a 
temporary means of defence in cases of attack 
during the night; and those countries which Iqre 
separated from each other by wide extents of des- 
ert, could have no communication with each other 
but by means of the camel. The camel and the 
desert thus appear to be made for each other ; and 
though the appellation of ^" the Ship of the Desert" 
na doubt partakes of little of the high hyperbole of 
eastern speech, yet that animal is the only ship by 
means of which tlxe desert can be navigated either 
with certainty or with safety. 

An Arabian camel can carry a load of between 
seven and eight hundred pounds, ai^d travel with it 
at the rate of about two miles and a half in the 
hour. When less heavily laden it can travel faster, 
though not above three miles in the hour ; and in 
the. deserts it is not customary to load the animals 
very heavily, or drive them more than about eight 
hours in the day.. . Though the eye of the camel is 
heavy, his senses, especially that of smelling, are 
..very acute: and though there is some trouble as 
weU as some skill necessary in breaking a young 
eamely ycjt when properly broken they are docile ; 
mith proper treatment they last much longer than 
the horse, being serviceable to the age of forty or 
forty-five years ; but in India, where they are heav- 
ily laden, an^ not so well treated as in the countries 
to the westward, they do not last above half that 
time. 

Camels have been partially introduced into some 
of the warmer parts 4;»f ^e south of Europe;, but 



they are not properly at home ar 
surfaces of dry sand or mud ; oi 
feet get beaten, on rocks they g 
kinds of surfaces the phoning 
them violently, and they run son 
the joints of their legs ; their 
and also the convex form of the 
render> surface which yields 
necessary to their walking with 
one sees a camel led aboutTor s 
the animal seems to walk in [ 
sickly from the constant joltino 
and the tendency which its fee 
cially if the, pavement is wet, 
fick of carriages in dry weath 

Camels are sometimes us* 
pieces of ordnance are occ: 
their backs ; but the princip 
more pacifick purposes. \V1? 
maiick tribes, which depend 
remain stationary in any 1 
camels pasture together in c 
the males and females are k( 
by which mean^ they all r 
during the rutting season, ai 
fight desperately with each 
and kicking, in the course ( 
to throw each other down, 
to the ground is sure to be 
the other. They are ev 
among the coarse spectacli 
not, however, very commo 

As is the case among h 
all animals which have be 
mestication, there appears 
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of blood" i^mong cftmels. Tliose which are 
ined in common caravan traTelling, wilh heavy 
loads, and at a slow rate, bear nearly the same rela- 
tion to the smaller, lighter, and fleeter breeds, which 
ftre used in reconnoitering or on swift journeys, that 
•or heavy dray and cart-horses bear to roadsters, 
hunters, and raeers. It is to this .small and fleet 
breed that the name dromedary, or makairyf properly 
applies. By means of these, no doubt with relays 
at the diflerent stages, a journey at the rate of more 

' than four miles an hour may be kept up night and 
day for several days. It has sometimes been al- 
leged that this difference of speed in different in- 
dividuals should be considered as arising from a 
difference of species, and there have not been want- 
ing attempts to show that these different species 
originated in different parts of the country, but there 
is little reason to suppose that either the one or the 
other of those suppositions have the slightest foun- 
dation in truth; though there is no doubt that 
camels, like all other animals, are affected by^ differ- 
ences of climate, pasture, and treatment. And, as 
the swifter ones are said to be more in the hands of 
the wandering Bedouins than of those who have 
comparatively fixed abodes, it i« highly probable 
that the farther into the desert, the caaiel is the 
fleeter, and the smallier in size. This accords with 
what is observed of animals in our own country ; 
and as is the case with these, it seems to be in har- 
dihood and power of endurance more than in abso- 
lutely greater speed, for a short time that the maha- 
ries are superiour to the larger camels which' are 
employed to carry loads at slower rates and at 
shor^r distances. 

The Arabian camel is, in the largest breeds, 
about seven feet in height; but the smaller and 
swiAer ones are lower. The le^s are long and 
•lender, and what ' are considered '* clean made.'^ 
It is very much drawn in at the flanks, but the abdo- 
men is rather too large, and the length of the intes- 
tinal canal and size of the stomachs, rendered ne- 
cessary by the coarse nature of the animars food, 
require that it should be so. There is but one hump, 
which is nearly in the middle of the back, broad 
and rather .flat in the upper part; and it does not 
waste so much in the« rutting season as the hump of 
the Bactrian camel. Independently of the different 
breeds which are reared for different purposes in 
the domestick economy of those peopioi who use 
camels, there are considerable differences arising 
from the characters of the countries in which they 
are bred. In this respect they follow the law of all 
domesticated animals which find their food hi the 
fields ; that is, the richer the pasture is the breed 
runs the larger, and the breed gradually diminishes 
as the pasture becomes bare an4 dry. So that if 
large camels are wanted in Arabia or in the African 
deserts, the breed has to be obtained, or kept up by 
neriodical crossing, from Turkey ; and on the other 
hand, if light and fleet camels are wanted in the 
richer placea, they have to be obtained by means of 
the breeds of the deserts. Independently however 
of this, there appears to be some difference of sizQ 
connected with difference of latitude, as they are 
smaller in proportion as they are bred in places 

. nearer the equator. From this it has sometimes 
been argued that the Arabian camel is not a native 
of Arabia, but of Syria, and even the northern part 



of that country toward the mountains of Armenia; 
and that of the two species of camel, the one is a 
native of the country immediately to the south af 
those mountains which range from, the Himalaya to 
the shores of the Archipelago, and that the other 
is a native of the northern slopes of the same moun 
tains. 

That this mountain-ridge is the natmral boundary 
of the localities of the two species or varieties may 
readily be admitted, because the hair of the Bac- 
trian camel follows the general law of that of all 
animals cf Central Asia northward of the line of 
the Himalaya. Toward the winter it grows very 
Ions, as if to serve as. a thatch against at least oc- 
casional snow-storms ; and when summer sets in« 
this winter coat of long hair is shed, so that during 
the summer, which is very hot ^nd dry in those 
places, as compared with the winter, the animal is 
nearly naked. In the Arabian camel, on the other 
hand, there is no such seasonal change in the hair. 
No doubt it is longer in winter than in summer, and 
the coat is annually changed as well as that of the 
other ; but the change is gradual in comparison, and 
the difference in the winter and summer appearance 
of the animal is not nearly so great. In this re- 
spect, however, there is a considerable difference 
b^etween the camels of the northern and the southern 
parts of their range, or more strictly speaking, be- 
tween those that inhabit countries which are subject 
to periodical rain and drought, and those which in- 
habit where the climate is habitually dry, and with 
the exception of difference of heat (which is not 
very great,) the weather may be said to be nearly 
the same all the year round. This is very much 
the case on the borders of the western or rathei 
the central deserts of Africa, and it is partially also 
the case in some of the northern parts of Arabia. 
'JFhese are the places where the smallest and fleet- 
est camels «re bred, and also where their hair is 
shortest and most uniform in length throughout the 
year. 

There is thus a wonderful accommodation to cli- 
mate in the camel, as well as in all the other rumi- 
nantia, which are so very serviceable to man in a 
domestick state ; and from this we may infer that, 
in so far as its general health is concerned, the camel 
might in course of time be domesticated, and thrive 
in a domestick state, in any latitude, from Lapland 
to the equator. There is something very remarka- 
ble in this universal adaptation of those animals which 
are the most serviceable to the human race, so re- 
markable that it is impossible not to see that God 
has created those animals for a double purpose. 
First, for their general use in wild nature, in which 
they agree with all other natural productions ; and 
secondly, in their peculiar use to man in all stages 
and degrees of civilization. And we may remark 
that the very same law holds good in the vegetable 
kingdom. All those plants which are more etai- 
inently necessary for human food can, with proper 
management, be grown in perfection over a vast 
range of surface. Wheat, which is probably (though 
the fact is one whieh cannot be ascertained with 
certainty) a native of Northern Africa, can be profit- - 
ably reared in the north of Scotland ; and the pota- 
to, which is originally from Central America, forms 
a large proportion of the vegetable food even ot 
Kordtem Europe, and is much better there than in 
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$xiy put of that continent of which it it a na* 
live. 

Animals and vegetables which are not serriceaUe 
to man, or of which the poesession partakes more 
of the character of a luxury than that of a neces* 
sary h'fe, do not so readily accommodate themselyes 
to differeiit climates ; and in order to hare them in 
places which are not native to them, a good deal of 
art must he practised, and a good deal of expense 
incurred. Bui though the vamahle animals accom- 
modate themselves to different climates, there is still 
one part of their organization which keeps them to 
that peculiar kind of surface on which food most 
nearly resembling that of their native places is to be 
found ; and, as the camel is a native of very pecu- 
liar kinds of surface, the camel is a very remarka- 
ble instance of this. These animals use their feet 
only as organs of motion, and except in kicking or 
striking in their own defence, they use them for no 
other purpose ; and, therefore, the structures of their 
feet keep them more to their proper localities than 
those of any other animals, as for instance, the 
buffalo to the swamp, the ox to the meadow, the 
eheep to the hillside, the goat to the rocks, and the 
camel to the desert. Therefore, though it is pos- 
sible to rear any one of those animals over a very 
wide extent of latitude, there is still some one bet- 
ter fitted for every particular place than any of the 
others are ; and thus, though nature haa been ex- 
ceedingly bountiful to man in the valuable qualities 
m those animals, the advantage is not given to him 
as an ignorant and indolent savage^ but as a means 
of rational study and wholesome labour. Hence, 
every department of nature, as well as every" difficul- 
ty and distress by which man is overtaken on his 
progress through life, impresses upon him the ne- 
cessity of being intelligent and industrious — pro<^ 
elaims to him, in language not to be mistaken, that 
if he would avoid being wretched and miserable he 
must learn to know and to do, and continue steady 
in the practice of both, during die whole period of 
his life. ' 



PIGS. 

The annexed cut is an excellent representation 
of the leaves of the fig, an extensive genus of lofty 
trees only one species of which bears edible fruit. 
This is the one generally cultivated in hot-houses 
at the northern, and in the gardens of the southern 
parts of the United States. In the south of Europe 
figs are one^ of their most esteemed and valuable 
fruits, not only from their forming an Mticle ot diet 
in the season, but from their b^ing an important 
article for exportation fo other countries. 

The fig-tree is remarkable for yielding, in its na- 
tive cotmtry, two crops of ripe fruit in the course of 
twelve mon^. The young fruit which make their 
appearance in the autumn^ of <me year, ripen in the 
b<»ginning of summer in* the next ; and the fruit 
which show themselves in the spring, ripen in the 
following autumn. In this country the sprag^ro-^ 
dueed fruit rarely or never ripen in the open air; 
but the antunm-fruit, if they escape the frosts of 
winter, ripsA perfoeily, as well oa atandarda aa oa 
%dls. 
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[The Thorn.] 

frequently remarked, tb^ one and sometimes two or 
three grass-hoppers, and other insects a(e found 
inhaled by a bird called the nine-killer. 

Tradiiion relates that this bird has a practice of 
catching aitd sticking up nine grass-hoppers a day, 
which it jJocs not devour, hot places them in order 
to decoy the smaller birds which feed on insects, 
and thus re^ider them his prey. But what is still 
more re^narkable, each of these grass-hoppers is 
stuck up regt«larly and in the same position as when 
on the pound. 



A R T S A N D A R T I S T S. 

Trs cut opposite, represents the flight of Lot imd 
his daughters^ and is engraved from a celebrated pic* 
ture by Guido Reni. 

This memoraUe artist was . bom at Bologna ia 
1574, and when very young became the scholar of 
Denis Ci^vart, bul he afterwards entered the school 
of th» Caracci, being considered as the principal 
disciple of that celebrated sen^inajy, with the ex* 
ception of Domenichino. His masters, we ai^e otm* 
gently told, were so jealous of his axtr^ordinarf 
talents and uncommon pkogress, that Lodovico at- 
tempted to keep down his aspiring genius, by sea- 
ting Giiercino against him as a rival ; while AoM^ 
bale, in the same ungenerous spirit, censured Albano 
for brmging Guido among them. Notwithstanding 
this, the young artist pursued his course with unre- 
mitting ardour ; nor did he adopt the style of the 
Caracci, but examined for himself the several excel- 
lencies of otiier great painters, with the view of 
profiting by them all, and thus fonrnag a master of 
mvown. He at one time appMured to imitate Pas- 
Jerotti, and at another Ciy9,rtLggio ; but he took eaaoe 

-"^■^ tkeir ief^cti, and wZ'^^tviret hm foutid good 
■n *"•. 1^ ^^'^ i«PW»d, both in Wressioi^ and 



colooring. The tender, the patlietick and devout, 
were the characters in which he peculiarly excelled, 
and are those which not only distinguish him from 
every other painter, but almost give mm pfecedeace 
of aU. In expressing the different parts of the body^ 
he had a remarkable peculiarity, for he usually de- 
signed the eyes of his figures large, the nostrils 
somewhat close, the mouth small, the toes rather 
too much joined, and without any great variety. 
His heads are accounted little inferiour to Raflaeirs, 
either in correctness of design or engaging propriety 
of expression ; and it has been justly observed, thai 
the merit of Guido consisted in that moving and per- 
suasive beauty, which does not so much ^proceed 
from a regularity of features, as from the lovely air 
which he gave to the mouth, and the modesty which 
be placed in the eye. Yet there is somewhat 
theatrical in his attitudes, whence it seems that he 
confined all his power to the expression of the 
countenance. His draperies are always disposed 
with large fplds, in a grand Style, and with singular 
judgement they are contrived to fill up the void 
spaces, free from stiffness ^r afifectation, yet noble 
and elegant. Though he understood not the chiaro- 
oscuro, he sometimes practised it, by jhe force of 
genius. His pencil was light, and his touch free, 
but delicate ; and though he laboured his pictures 
highly, he generally gs^ve some bold strokes to hi# 
work, in order to conceal the toil and time * he had 
bestowed upon it. His colouring is generally yery 
clear and pure ; but latterly, his piptures had a 
myish cast, which changed into a livid cplour, and 
his shadows partook of the green. Many ii his 
latter performances are not to be placed in competi- 
tion mkth those which he painted before he fell into 
distressed circumstances, l}y an inordinate passion 
for gaming ; when, as his necessities compelled him 
to work for inunediate subsistence, he contracted 
the habit of painting in a slight and negligent 
manner, without any attention to his honour or fame. 
In the church of St. Philip Neri, at Fano, is a grand 
altar-piece by Guido, representing Christ delivering 
the keys to St. Peter. The head of our Saviour is 
exceedingly fine, that of St. John admirable, and 
the other apostles are in a grand style, full of ele- 
gance, with a strong expression, 6nd the whole well 
preserved. In the archiepiscopal gallery at ^Milan 
is a St. John, wonderfully tender in the colouring, 
and the graces diffused ^eoughout the design excite 
the admiratioo of every beholder. At Bologna, in 
the Palazzo Tanaro,' is a roost beautiful picture of 
the Virgin, the Infant Jesus, and Su John « in which 
the heads ate Exquisitely graceful, and the draperies 
in a grand Biyle. Rutin the Palazzo Zampieri is 
pieserved one of the most capital paintings of Guido. 
The subject is, the PenitMce of St, Peter, with 
one of the apostles seeming to comfort him* . The 
figures are as large as life, and. the whole of an aa 
tonishing. beauty ; the pauiter having shown, in thfU 
snigle performance, the art of painting carried, to its 
highest perfection. The Imds. are Aobly designed; - 
the oolomEiag is clear and jpiecious ; and the expres- 
stooinimitably just and satsraL There was also ia 
the coUeotion of the marquis of Hastings, but afrsi- 
wards of Mr. Wei^t, a ^ne head by Guido, repre*- 
sentiag Ohrkst cnswaed with iheifks, jointed in 1^ 
style laearly approaching to perfectioii, blendijig in 
the expression all that can possibly be i|piigii\cd o( 
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[The Flic^t of Lot with his Danghtenb^-GviDO Bjun 



pious resignation and sublimity of character. This 
exquisite picture has been admirably engraved by 
Sharpe. Great were the rewards and honours 
which this accomplished artist received from popes 
and princes, as well as from cardinals and noblss of 
various countries; notwithstanding this, he aban- 
doned himself to gaming so entirely as to be reduced 
to poverty, which brought on a dejection of spirits, 
«Dd a languishing disorder, of which he died at Bo- 
logna in 1642. Guido was so extremely handsome 
in his person that Lodovico Caracci, in painting his 
^gels, always took him for his model. Arpino, 
when asked by the pope his opinion of Guido's per- 
formances in the Capella Quirinale, replied, " our 
pictures are the work of men's hands, but these are 
made by hands divine." 



BURNINa WAX 



Wax is sometimes substituted for oil ia lamps. 
Tha great secret on which the burning of wax 
lamps depends is the affording a supply of melted 
wax to the wick immediately upon its being lighted ; 
for this purpose, care should be taken that bits of 
wax should be heaped up in contact with the wick, 
to that the flame may melt it instantly. 

The wicks of Mr. Smith son's wax lamps are 
made of a single cotton thread, waxed by drawing 
them through melted wax: it is supported by a 
burner made of a small bit of tinned plate ; which 
hMM two slits cut at each end, and the middle parts 
raised up to form a wicker-holder. A cup is the 

Vol. v.— 22 
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PTROTBOHlfT* 

The Chinese appear to have been the fTrst scien- 
tifick manufacturers of fire-woriit ; they emplojred 
them at all their great festivals, and combined them with 
transparent lanterns so as to produce very pleasing 
and picturesque effects. In the present article we 
purpose pointing out the most convenient mode of 
making some of the most striking of these fire-works. 

Rockets may be regarded as the grand basis of all 
pyrotechnical exhibitions, which are little more than 
modifications of their form, aHlii of the materials of 
which they usually consist. A rocket is a cartridge 
or case made of stiff paper, which being filled in 
part with gunpowder, saltpetre, and charcoal, rises 
of itself into the air when fire is applied to it. 

TbereTare three sorts of rockets : small ones, the 
caliber of which does not exceed a pound billet ; 
that is to say, the orifice of them is equal to the 
diameter of a leaden bullet which weighs only a 
pound ; (for the calibers or orifices of the moulds or 
the models used in making rockets are measured by 
the diameters of leaden bullets,) middle sized rock- 
ets, equal to the size of a ball of from one to three 
pounds ; and large rockets, equal to a ' ball of from 
three to one hundred pounds. 

To give the cartridges the same length and thick* 
ness, in order that any number of rockets may be 
prepared of the same size and fofce, they are put 
into a hollow cylinder of strong wood, called a mould. 
This mould is sometimes of metal, but at any rate 
it ought to be made of some very hard wood. This 
mould must not be confounded with another piece 
of wood called the former or roller, around which is 
rolled the thick paper employed to make the car- 
tridge.. If the caliber of the mould be divided into 
pight equal'parts, the diameter of the roller must be 
iqual to five of these parts. The vacuity between 
uxe roller and the interiour surface of the mould, thai 
is to say, three eighths of the caliber of the mould, 
will be exactly filled by the cartridge. 
,^ .For making the cartridges large stiff paper is em- 
ployed. This paper is wrapped round the roller 
and then cemented by means of common paste. The 
thickness of the paper, when rolled up in this man- 
ner, ou^ht to be about one eighth and a half of the 
cafiber of the mould, according to the proportion 
^iven to the diameter of the roller. But, if the di- 
a;neter of the roller be made equal to three fourths 
the caliber of the mould, the thickness of the car- 
tridge must be a twelfth' and a half of that caliber. 
When the cartridge is formed the roller is drawn 
out, by turning it round, until it is distant from the 
edge of the cartridge the length of its diameter. A 
piece of cord is then made to pass twice round the 
cartridge at the extremity of the roller, and into the 
vacuity left in the cartridge another roller is intro- 
duced, so as to leave some ' space between the two. 
One end of the pack thread must be fastened to 
something fixed, and the other to a stick conveyed 
between the legs, and placed in such a manner as 
to be behind the person who chokes the cartridge. 
Tb^ cord is then to be stretched by retiring back- 
ward, and the cartridge must be pinched mitii there 
remains only an aperture capable of admitting the 
piercer. The cord employed for pinching it is then 
removed, and its place is snpplied by a piece of pack- 
thread, which must be drawn very tight, passing It 
several times round the cartridge, after which it is 



■ecixrod by means of running knoUi made one above 
the other. 

. Bosides the roller, a rod is used, which being em* 
ployed to load the cartridge must be somewhat small- 
er than the roller, in order that it may be easily in- 
troduced into the cartridge. The rod is pierced 
lengthwise, to a sufficient depth to receive the pierc-^ 
er, which must enter into the mould, and unite witli 
it exactly at its lower part. The piercer, which 
decreases in size, is introduced into the cartridge 
through the part where it has been choked, and 
serves to preserve a cavity within it. Its length, 
besides the nipple or button, must be equal to about 
two thirds that of the mould. Lastly, if the thick- 
ness of the base be' a fourth part of the caliber of 
the mould, the point must be made equal to a sixth 
of the caliber. It is evident there must be at least 
three rods, pierced in proportion to the diminution 
of the piercer, in order that the powder which is 
rammed in by means of a mallet may be uniformly 
packed throughout the whole length of the rocket. 

After the cartridge is placed in the mould, poiu 
gradually into it the prepared composition, taking 
care to pour only two spoonfuls at a time, and to 
ram it immediately, down with the rod. When the 
cartridge is about half filled, separate with a bodkin 
the half of the folds of the paper which remains, and 
having turned them. back on the composition, press 
them down with the rod and a few strokes of the 
mallet, in order to compress the paper on the com- 
position. I'hen pierce three or four holes in the 
folded paper by means of a piercer, which must be 
made to penetrate to the composition of the rocket. 
These holes serve to form a communication between 
the body of the rocket and the vacuity at the ex- 
tremity of the cartridge, or that part which has been 
left empty. 

In small rockets this is filled with granulated pow- 
der, which serves to let them off; they are then 
covered with paper, and pinched in the same man- 
ner as at the other extremity. But in other rockets 
the pot containing stars, serpents, and running rock- 
ets, is adapted to it. A little of the composition of 
the rocket mu^t be put into these holes, that the fire 
inay be communicated to it.' 

Care must be taken, in placing the rockets when 
they are to be fired, to give them a vertical direction 
at their first setting out, which may be managed 
thus : have two rails of wood, of any length, sup« 
ported at each end by a , perpendicular leg, so that 
the rails bo horizontal, and let the distance from one 
to the other be almost equal to the length of the 
sticks of the rockets intended to be fired; then in 
the front of the top rail drive square hooks at eight 
inches distance, with^heir points turning sidewise, 
so that when the rockets are hung on them the pomts 
win be before the sticks and keep them from falling 
or being blown off by the wind : in the front of the 
rail at bottom must be staples, driven perpendicularly 
under the hooks at top : through these staples put the 
small ends of the rocket-sticks. Rockets are fired 
by applying a lighted port -fire to their mouths. 

The girandole chests for flights of rockets are 
generally composed of four sides, of equal dimen- 
sions, but may be made of any diameter, according 
to the number of rockets designated to be fired ; the 
height of the chest must be in proportion to the 
rockets, but must always be a little higher tlten tlie 
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rackets With their Micks. \Vlien ^6 Sides an join- 
ed ^ top must be fixed as far ^own the chest as 
th^ length of one of th^ rockets with its cap on. In 
tM^* top should be as many square or round holes, to 
reee^Ve the rocket-sticks, as the pyrotiechnist intends 
to have roekets ; but he must let the - distance be» 
tween them be sufficient for the rockets to stand 
without touching one another; then from one hoie 
to ahother must be cut tf groove large enough for a 
qnick-matoh to lie in ; the top being thus fixed, &e 
bS«tom must be placed at about a foot and a half dis* 
tMse f«^om the boviom cff the chest ; in this bottom 
must be as many holes as in<lhe top, and all to cor- 
respond, but these holes need not be so large as 
those in the top. 

To make several sky-rockets rise in tlie same 
direction, and equaUy distant from each other, take 
six or any number of skyHroekets^ of any required 
site ; then cut some strong packthread into pieces 
of tteree or four yards long, and tie each end of these 
pieces to a rocket in the following manner : having 
tied^e end of the piickthf ead round the body of one 
rdckst, and the other end to another, take a second, 
pfoce of (packthread and make one end of it faat te 
one of the rockets already tied, and the other end to 
a third rocket, so that all the rockets, except the 
two outside, will be fastened to two pieces of pack- 
thttMld ; the lengih of thread from one rockd^ to the 
oiher may be what the maker pleases; but 'the rock* 
ell must be all of a size, and their heads filled with 
the same weight of stars, or other ornamental iires. 
'Th<) prime being fired, all the rockets will mount 
at the same time and divide as far as the strings will 
aHow, which division they will keep, {m)irided they 
are all rammed alike and well made. They are 
called by -some pyrotechnists chained rackets. 

The dimensions and proper mode of poising rook- 
etMittcks wili'^next engage our attention. These 
points may be best illustrated by the aecompaii} lag 
tabular view : — 
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PoSsefrom 
the point of 


rocket 


the etick. 


at top. 


At top. 


bottom. 


the cotie. 


L.;iB. 


F. ia. 


hkches. 


Inches. 


Inches. 


F. In. 


6 


14 


1-6 


1.85 


0.75 


4 1.5 


4 


12 10 


1.25 


1.40 


0.625 


3 9 


2.0 


9 4 


1.125 


1 


0.525 


2 9 


. 


8 2 


0.725 


0.80 


0.375 


2 1 


8 


6 6 


0.5 


0.70 


0.25 


1 10.5 


4 


5 3 


0.3750 


0.55 


0.35 


1 8.5 


2 


4 1 


0.3 


0.45 


0.1.5 


1 3 


1 


3 6 


0.25 


0.35 


0.10 


11 


i ■ 


2 4 


0.125 


0.20 


0.16 


8 ,0 


1 io| 


0.1 


0.15 


0.5 


5 0.5 



The last column on the right, in the above table, 
expresses the distance from the top of the cone, 
where the stick, when tied on, should bialance the 
rocket, so as to stand in an equilibrium on a point or 
the edge of a knife. The best wood for the sticks 
is dry deal, made thus :•— When tkiey are cut and 
planed according to the dimensions given in the 
table, cut, on one of the flat sides at the top, a groove 
the length of the rocket, and^ as broad as the stick 
will allow ; then on the opposite flat side cut two 
notches for the cord which ties on the rocket to lie 
in ; one of these notches must be near the top of the | 



Btiek and the other fsmrg die neek of 'the foekets ; 
the distance between these notdi»s*joiay eaffiily .b« 
known, for the top^of the stick shoald always SMuh 
the head of the rocket. 

The following -eharges for the preparation of «oek«* : 
ets are the T^aAt of actual experiments i-^Fix rock* i 
ets of four ounces-— mesl<'powder one pound four* 
ounces, saltpetre fouv ounces, and ^sharceal mko otm- 
cet.' Rockets of eiglii ounces Require meai-pow-;? 
derone pound, sa^ietrs four ounces, brimstone three 
ounces, and charcoal one mmce aadt a half i' and* 
those of cme pound reqiiif e raeal-pdwdw two pounds^ \ 
saltpetre eight. ounces, brimstone lour anoces, char* v 
coal two ounces, and steel filings one oiwjse and a/ 
half. 

Signal sky-rockets without reports are only sky- ' 
rockets closed and capped : these ate very light, and 
therefore do not require such hea^y sticks as those 
with loaded heads. Signal rockets, with reports, 
are fired in small flights; and often both these and 
those.' without reports are used for a signal tp. begin 
firing a collecticm of fire*works. 

The method of fijdng^ftsky-ro^kst with its stick 
on the top of .another is as follows t'^Having filled ^ 
a two*-poonder, which must contain ottty half a diam«« 
Qter above the pi^cer, and its head not .^meo ^a 
teii or twelve stars ; the stick of this rocket must be 
made rather thicker than common ; and, when mi^de, . . 
cut in half the flat way^ and iii each half a groove, . 
so that when the two halves are joined the hollow i 
made by the grooves may be large enough to hold . 
t^j» stick of a half pound rocket, which mu»t be 
made and headed as usual. Put the stick of jithis . 
rocket into the hollow of the large one, so far that 
its mouth may rest on the he^d of the two-pound er,,') 
from whose head carry a l^der into the mouth of 
the small rocked This combinati(m has a very 
brilliant effect. , 

If two, three, or six sky-rockets, be fixed on one 
sticky and fired together, the tails of all will se^in 
but as one of an immense size, and the br^ajking of 
so many heads at once will resemble the bursting of. ^ 
an air-balloon. The management of this device . 
requires a skilful hand ; but if the following instruc- • 
tions be well observed, even by those who have not 
made a great progress in this art, there will be no 
doubt of the rockets having the desired eflect.. 

When one sky-irocket is fixed on the top of anQth^ 
er, they are called towering rockets^ on account ef 
the great elevation which they attain. They are^^ ; 
coastruiOted as follows: — Fix on a pound rocket a-V, 
head without a collar; then take a four ounce rocket 
of another kind, and rub the mouth of it wi^ meal* . 
powder wetted with spirits of wine; when dpne, 
put it in the head of the large rocket with its mouth 
downward ; but prenously place a piece of quick* 
match in the hole of the clay of the pound rockeu 
which match should be loi^g enough to go a little ,f 
way :i|p the hore of the small rocket, to, fire it when 
the larg^ one is burnt out ; the four ounce rocket . 
being too small to fill the head of the. other, roll 
round it as nmch tow as will make it stand. , upright 
in the ceadtreof the head: the rocket being thus 
fixed, paste a single paper round the ojie'ning.pf the 
top of the head of the large rocket/ The large,. ' 
rocket must have only half a diameter of charge,, 
rammed above the piercer ; for, if filled to the usiui • 
height, it would turn before the small one takes 4re ;' 
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wmii •iitirely detlray die itt^ndsd effbct. Wlien <me 
nckoi 18 headad with anolher, tJiere irill b« jm oc- 
cii iii for anj bl»wiiig^pawder ; for the focee wiUi 
which it sets off will be sufficient to disengikge ii 
from the head of the first fired rocket The aticiLs 
for ihaso rockets must be a little knger thaa for 
Iboae beaded with stars, rains, &o. 

CadMows roeAets, in rising, form two spiral linea, 
fronr their being placed obliquely one Ofq^oaite the 
other» and ifaeir coaaterpoise in tlmr- centre, which 
eamea diem to rise in a rertical diraotibn. Roeketa 
for thta purpose nraat have theijr ends choked close, 
without either head or report, for a weight at Uxp 
yKfmM be a great obstruction le ^Msr HiountHig. 

I'he sticks to which these rockets are fixed must 
h»ve all their sides alike^ and equal to the breadth 
of a attck proper far a sky-rocket of the same weight 
aa those intended to ho used, and to taper downward 
as umiai, long enough to balance them, one length 
of a rocket from the cross stick ; which meat be 
plaeed from the large stick six diameters of one g( 
the rockets, and its length seven diaaseters ; so that 
each rocket^ when tied on, may form with Uie large 
atick an angle of sixty degrees. In tying on the 
rookftts, place tfteir h^ads on the opposite aides of 
the eioss stick, and their ends on the opfiosite sidea 
of tlie long sliok ; then carry a leader from the mouth 
of ode into that of the ether. When these rockets 
are to be fired, suspend them between two hoeka or 
naHa ; then bam the leader through the middle, and 
both will take fire at the same time. 

Jffonorarf rockets are the same as sky-rockets, 
except that they carry no head nor report, but are 
ckaed at the top, on which is fitted a cone. On the 
eaee, eloae W the top of the stick, tie on a two ounce 
case, about five or six inches long, filled With a 
atxong charge, and pinched close at both ends ; then 
in the reverse sides, at each end, bore a h^e simi- 
lar to these in tourli^llons ; from each hole carry a 
leader into the top of the rocket When the rocket 
is fired, and arrived at its proper height, it will give' 
fire to the case at top, which will icause both rocket 
and stick to revolve very fast in their descent, and 
represent a worm of fire descending to the ground. 

There is another method 1[>f placing the small case, 
which is by letting the stick rise a little above the 
top of the rocket, and tying the case to it ao aa to 
rest on the rocket : these rockets have no eoiles. 

A third mode of constructing them ia as follows : 
In the top of a rocket fix a piece of wood, in which 
drive a small iron spindle ; then -make a hole in the 
middle of the small case, through which put the 
spindle ; then fix on the top of it a nut to keep the 
ease fh>m falling off; When this is done the case 
will revolve rapidly without the rocket. 

Revohihg wheels Ibrm an interesting* feature in 
pyrotechnical exhibitions. The simple Catherine 
wheel id well known, and may be constructed by 
any person capable of manufacturing a common 
squib. It ia little more than a tube charged wkh an 
active fire wound round a piece of wood, which acta 
like the nave of a wheel. Vertical wheels are made 
from ten incihes to three feet diameter, and 'the size 
of the cases must difiTer accordingly ; four ounce 
cases will do for wheels of fourteen or sixteen inch- 
es diameter; which is the proportion generally used. 
The best wood for wheels of all aorts is a light and 
dry beecih. 



J^efMFAnlo/ wheels are best wheii.tkeir feUoea ntm-i 
made circular ; in the middle of the top of the niiv^ 
must be a pivot turned out of the same piece as ikm 
nave* two inches long, and oqual in diameter to iki0 
bore of one of the cases of the wheel : -there ransl 
be a, hole bored up the centre of the nave. Tho 
wheel being made, a piece of wood should be nailed 
at the end of each spoke, (of which there should be 
six or eight,) with a groove cut in it to receive the 
case. These pieces should be fixed in such a maB* 
ner that half the cases may incline upward and half 
downward, and that, when they are tied on, thov 
heads .and taib may ccmie very near together ; from 
the tail of one case to the mouth of the other should 
be earned a leader, secured with pasted paper. Be* 
sides these pipes, it will be necessary to put a little 
meal-powder ihaide the pasted paper, to blow off the 
pipe, that there may be no obstruction to the fire 
from the oases. By means of these pipes the cases 
will successively take fire, burning one upwwd and 
the other downward. 

Horizontal wheels are often fired two at a ttme, 
and made to keep time like vertical wheels, oalgF 
they are made without any slow or dead fire; ten or 
twelve inches will be enough foi the diameter of 
wheels with six spokes. 

Piural whseU are made to turn hoKOonMy, and 
to consist of three sets of spekea, placed six at top, 
six at bottom, and four in the ^middle, whieh must 
be a little shorter thaa the rest: let the dism^er 
of the wheel be ten inches ; the cases must b^ tied 
on the ends of the spokes in grooves cut to reeeive 
them, or in pieces of wood nailed on the ends of the- 
sp<Aes, with grooves ciU^ in them as usual : in cloth* 
ing these wheels, make « the i^per set of cases play • 
obliquely downward, the bottom set obliquely up* 
ward, and the middle aet horizontally. 

To make an illuminated spiral wheels the pyro* 
technist must first have a circular horizontal whe^l 
made two feet diameter, with a hole quite through 
the nave ; and then take four thin pieces of deal, 
three feet long each, and three quarters of an inch 
broad each : one end of each of theee pieces is to 
be nailed to the felloe of the wheel, at &fk equal dis- 
tance from one another, and the other end nailed to 
a block with a hole in its bottom, which must be 
perpendicular with that in the block of the wheel, 
hut not so larg^ The wheel being thus nade» % 
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ln|^plhMd4ttim Tdry tfaia ihi«I Ihi nailed Uy th0 
falite^of Ike wliari, and w^fiad round the four stiek* 
in a epical iM from the wheel to the bleck at top ; 
OB the tq» of this block a case of Chmiee fire must 
W'fized|«nd on the wheel any number of caee«» 
whieh ninet indipe downward, and bum two at a 
time. The axis for this wheel must be a little long- 
•c than ike eone, and made very smooth at top^ on 
ishich the upper block is to tum* and the wlu^. 
weight of the whed: to rest * The entire framing of 
the whed, with its connecting tubes, is shown in 
the accompanying figuie. 

With regard to the preparations of Chinese fire 
piepated in this country, which are said to surpass 
eten those of the Glunese, the foUowing are the 
most perfect :— « 

Composition of Chinese firskfos. calibers under ten 
tweUUis of an inch. — Sixteen ounces each of meaL- 
pewder and sdfpetre, four each of sulphur and char- 
coal, and fourteen of cast-iron finely pulverised. 

Anoiken — Sixteen ounces of meal-powder, three 
each of snlpiMF and charcoal, and seven of cast-iron. 

Another, for palm-trees and cascades; — Twelve 
ounces of saltpetre, sixteen of meal-powder, eight of 
sulphur, four of charcoal, and ten of cast-iron. 

Another, white fire, for calibers of eight twelfths 
and ten twelfths of an inoh.r— Eight ounces of sul-* 
phur, sixteen each of meal<-povrder and saltpetre, and 
twelve of cast-iron. i 

Another, for gelbes of ten and eleven twefths and 
one inch caliber. — One ounoe each of seltpetre, sul- 
phur, and charcoal, eight each of meal-powder and 
cast*iron. 

What are denominated fire-J4Ks, or fire-spouts, are 
cases charged solid with particular composition's. 
These jets have a caliber of one third of an inch to 
one inch and a third in interiour diameter. They 
an seven or ei^ diameters in length, aod are charg- 
ed with the particular composition, driving each 
dtaife whh twenty blows oif a maUet. The first 
charge is the ordinary fire composition. Fire-jets 
aCe calculated for turning as weU as for fixed pieces. 

Common fire for calibers of one third of an inch. 
-^-Sixteen ounces of meal-powder, and three of char- 



Common fire for calibers of five twelfths to hdf 
an inch. — Sixteen ounces of meal-powder, and three 
and a qoaicer of charcoal. 

Common Are for calibers above half an inch.— 
Sixleen ounces of meal-powder and four of charooa). 

Brilliant fire, for ordinary calibers* — Sixteen oun- 
cte of neai-pewder and four of filings of iron. 

Another, more beautiful. — Sixteen ounces of meal- 
powder, and four of filings of steel. 

Another, more brilliant, for. any caliber. Eigh- 
teen ounces of meal-powder, two of aaltpetre, and 
ftve of filings of steel. 

Brilliant fire, very clear, for any ealibec-^ixleen 
onnces of mealrpowder, and three of filings of 
needles. 

Small jessamine, for ainr calib«r.P-^Sixteen ounces 
ef wsal-powder, one ead^ of aalq^e and sulphpr* 
Mid five of filings of steel. 

White fire, for any caliber.— Sixteen ounces of 
aaial-pewder» e^t of saltpetre, and two of sulphur- 
White fire, for any ealiber.— ^Sixteen ounees of 
neal-po wder, and 'three of sulphur* 

Blue Are, taf paaaeti soleascados — ^hl om- 



I ces of meal-p6wder» four (tf sj 
of sulphur and zinc. 

Another Une fire, for calibe 
iq>ward. — Eight ounces of sa 
meal-powder and sulphur, and 

The oases charged with th< 
only employed for famishing 
pieces, dte movement of whit 
cases ; as these, having no pi 
not produce motion. 

Blue fire, for any caliber.- 
meal-powder, two of saltpetre. 

Radiant fire, for. any caliber 
meal-powder, and three of pin 

Green fire, for any caliber.- 
meal-powder, and three and on 
copper. 

Aurora fire, for any caliber. 
meal-powder, and three and one 
der. 

Italian roses, or fixed stars. — 
powder, four of saltpetre, and o 

Another for the same.— Tw( 
powder, sixteen of saltpetre, tei 
of crude antimony. 

The forms which may be gi^ 
gunpowder, or to the substance 
either by incr^^sing or retardio 
Iby changing the appeurance of 
the form of jets, stars, rain, dz;< 
that a knowledge of these chanj 
considered highly important U 
worker. For instance, in the 
works, oak-charcod, and pit-c( 
culiar appearaivce of rain. 

The following, is one of the f( 
ces of sdtpetre, four of sulphi 
powder, two ounces and a half 
and pit-cod. 

Another composition intende 
pose is similar to the Chinese 
larger proportion of powdered c 

In the spUr-fire, so called fr* 
bling the round of a spur, used 
treSf th^.pftrticular appearance 
it from other fires is imparted U 
black. 

The composition is : — Four ] 
of sdtpetre, two of sulphur, a 
ounces of lampblack. 

The red fire used for theatric 
from forty parts of dry nitrate < 
parts of finely-powdered sulphw 
rate or oxyrauriate of potash, ai 
phuret of antimony, mixed intii 
but the chlcnrate of potash, must 
rately. A little orpiment is so 
if the fire should bum dim a sm 
dered charcod is added. 

Other compositions are made 
ers, stars» Roman candles, roc 
coloured fire-rains, white, Uue, 
nation, port-fires, dec, which s] 
and appearance of flame may I 
most as many variations as the 
employed by the painters. 

Ben§^ li^^ sMieivh in soi 
in addid, owe dieix ^iculax 
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pr^sende of mtimcmy. The preparation was kept 
secret for some time. 

The taruc formula is the following : — Three pounds 
of saltpetre, thirteen ounces of sulphur, and seven of 
sulphuret of antimony. 

The composition is not used in cases, but is put 
into earthen vessels, usually shallow, and as broad 
as they are high. A tmall quantity of meal-powder 
is scattered over the iurface, and a match is inserted. 
Pots thus prepared are covered with paper or parch^ 
ment, to prevent the access of moisture, which is 
removed before the composition is inflamed. 

Blue lights, or blue fire, is a preparation in which 
zinc and sulphur, or sulphur alone, are used. The 
particular colour is communicated by. the zinc and 
sulphur. 

The most perfect blue light is made as follows :— r 
Four parts of meal-powder, two of saltpetre, three 
of sulphur, and three of zinc filings. 

The representation of cascades and parasols is 
made with the above, or similar compositions, but 
the ordinary, blue light used sometimes for signals, 
and adapted to any caliber of a case, is composed of 
sixteen parts of meal-powder, two parts of saltpetre, 
and eight parts of sulphur. 

Brass is added in the sparkling and green fire, 
to prepare which about three parts of brass filings 
are mixed with sixteen parts meal-powder. 

The amber lights are constituted of amb^r and 
meal-powder, in the proportion of three of the for- 
mer to nine of the latter. 

Verdigris and antimony are frequently joined to 
produce a green colour. 

For the green match for cyphers, ilevices, and 
decorations, one pound of sulphur is melted ; one 
ounce of powdered verdigris and half an oimce of 
crude antimony are then added ; cotton loosely 
twisted is soaked in the mixture when melted. When 
used it is fastened to a wire, and the wire is- bent 
into the shape required. It is primed with a mix- 
ture of meal-powder and spirits of wine, and a quick- 
match is tied along the whole length, so that Uie fire 
niay conummicaie to every part at the same time. 

A strong decoction of jtijabes, treated with sul- 
phur, imparts to cotton the property of burning with 
a violet-coloured flame. 

Sulphur alo&e, or zinc and sulphur, give a bhie 
device. 

If the p3nrotechntst wish to prepare a grand Toluto^ 
illuminated with a revolving 
wheel, the first step is to pro* 
cure a large circular wheel, 
and on its ri|n tie as many 
four ounce cases as will com- 
plete the circle, only allow 
ing a sUflKcient distance be^ 
tween the cases that the fire 
may pass freely, which may 



be done by cutting the upper 
part of the end of each a little 
shelving ; on each spoke fix 
a four ounce case about three 
inches from the rim of the 
wheel; these cases are to 
bum one at a time. On the 
front of the wheel form a spi- 
ral line with strong wire, on which tie psfft^res, 
placing them on a slant, wiOi Oieir mouths to Htce 




ihe same way as thv casM on *ike wlieel ; ftll thaar 
port-fires must be fined with the second ew^s of tbo 
wheel. Let there be a series of wooden spokes all 
made to ecreir iifto a block in the centre. When the 
large wheel begins to discharge the* fire<^wc(^kt th»' 
spiral will of course rey<dve and produce a very 
beautiful illuminated helix. 

lUufninated works are much admired by 4he Ital- 
ians, and in a grand exhibition an illumxBated piece 
should be fired after every two or three wheels, or 
fixed pieces of common and brilliant fires ; and tike- 
wise illuminated works may be made cheap, quick 
and ea«y. 

To make an illuminated chandelier, the pyrojtech^ 
nist nnist first have a frame made of thm wood 
This being accomplished, bore in the front of the 
branches, and in thft body, and also uu^the plane at 
top, as many holes as can be placed at three inches*' 
distance from each other: in these holes put illfami- 
nations filled with white, blue, or brilliant charg»; 
Haring fixed in the port-fires, clothe them n^ih 
leaiders, so that the chandelier and crown ■ay light 
together. 

To prepare a brilliant 
yew-tree, a frame a e d -€^ 
must be firmly attached to 
the ground. When the 
branches are fixed, place il- 
luminating port-fires on the 
t^ of each, as niany as is 
convenient ; behind the top 
of the stem fasten a gerte 
or white fountain, which 
must be fired at the begin- 
ning of the illuminations ,on 
the tree. A series of these, i 
varying in the angular di- 
rections taken by the boughs, produce a very fiae 
effect. 

Before quitting this part of our si^ject, it may he 
proper to notice thoee pyrotechnick compositionK 
which are employed fOr military purposes. The fob*' 
lowing compositions are much used- in warfare :' — 

Fusees for shells. — Three pounds four ounces of 
saltpetre, one of sulphur, and two pounds twelve 
ounces of meal-gunpowder, well mixed, and dosdly 
rammed la the fusee. 

Cotton quic1t*m«bU:h. — One pound twelve ouncea. 
of cotton, one pound eighth-ounces Ofisaitpetse, ten 
of isingglass gelly, ten ^meal^Mnvder, two quaslrof 
spirits of wine, and three of water. i 

Worsted quick-match. — ^Ten ounces .ei woteted^ 
ten of meal-powder, three pinu each of spirits of .wine 
and water, and half a pint of isingglass gelly. 
• *• Kilt,'* to rdb over careaaes, heiag a kind of 
Greek fire. — ^Nine pounds resin, six each of pitoh 
and beeswax, and one of tallow ; or twenty-one 
pounds of pitch, fourteen etfoh of resin^nd beeswax, 
and one of tallow ; or four pounds ^f pitch, two eadu 
of tallow, beeswax, and chopped flax. 

Composition to fill carcases* — ^Ten poimda five 
onnoes of corned powder, four poundss two ounces 
of pitch, two pounds one ounce of salpetre, one 
pound of talkrw. 

Port-fire, to fire great guns. — Six poqnds of sak» 
petre, two of sulphur, one of meal-powder, well mix- 
ed* and closely ranuned in the caeei. 

8t0|^ pon^fil^.— Four poida o&aalipetln, one 
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ponnd eight ounces of sulphur, «iid two pounds eight 
ounces of meal-powder, to be moistosed with Unseed 
oil, and stopped in the case with a wooden drift. 

Composition for quick*match. — Sht pounds six 
ounces of saltpetre, eight pounds of meal-powder, 
one gallon each of vinegar and spirits of wine, and 
four of water. 

Trunk fire, for fire-jlhips.-^Ei^t pounds of meal^ 
powder, four of saltpetrei and two of sulphur. 

Greek fire, for dijpping stores in a fire-ship* — 
Forty pounds of pifi&h, thirty each of resin and sul- 
phur, ten of tallow, and two gallons of tar. ., 

Smoke baUs, to drive men from between decks, 
or hollow casemateSdT^M elt four pounds of pitch ai|d 
one of tallow, in a pan set in a copper of boilirig 
water, and add ten pounds of corned powder and 
one of saltpetre. Fill the shell a quarter full wi^h 
this composition ; then put in a little of a mixture of 
two pounds of sulphur \|rith three of pit-coal; pro- 
ceed to fill the shell half full, and then put in more 
of the sulphur and pit-coal ; and the same when the 
shell is three quarters filled. 

Dr. Mac CuUoch, in an excellent paper on the 
Greek fire, attempts to.show'that there were two 
kinds of it, one of which contained saltpetre, and 
was analogous to the modern rocket, except that it 
had no projectile force, and required to be thrown 
by artillery, ei^er mechanical or chymical, Hke the 
nnodern squibs. The other kind of Greek fire was 
a resinous composition, in which naphtha formed a 
principal ingredient. 

The ipodern carcase' is a combination of the two, 
the nitrous, composition beir^g used to fill the t)ody, 
while its outside is payed over with the resinous 
composition or kitt ; the approach to the carcase to 
extinguish it, is rendered dangerous by tbe loaded 
pistol-barrels which are inserted in the charge, and 
directed different ways. 

Dr. Mac Cullooh seems to think that an oil like 
naphtha could not be advantageously used in com- 
bination' with powder or sahpetre. Ii appears, how^ 
ever, from the Military Discipline of Gerat Barry, an 
Irish captain in the Spanish service that for entermg 
breaches or ships, or to break into an array of pike- 
men in •ships, or to break in a narro>W j^ce, they 
used fire trunks, for which he gives this receipt : — 

Six parts of musket powder, four of sulphur, three 
of saltpetre, one each of sstl ammoniac, pounded 
glass, and of camphor, two of resin, and a half paxjt 
of quicksilver, well mixed together, and then beaten 
up with oil of juniper-berries, or oil of petroleum 
(by which naphtha is no doubt meant) 'imd spirits of 
wine. The trunks or wooden cases, bound round 
with mariine; were charged in alternate layers with 
this composition and gunpowder ; and the* quantity 
of three musket charges of powder was piaced at 
the bottom of the trunk, which was fastened to a 
ptke-stafT. He says that ihe flame of these trunks 
reaches full twelve feet. 



Aj^ ANECDOTE OF WIB. 

The following thrilling aecount of die execution 
of Col. Hayne, of Somk Garoluia, during th^ wjur of 
the American revolution, was rdlaled by the Rev. M. 
Beck with, in a discourse *<Oii the evils «f War.'.' 

<* Among the disttogoished men who fell viclims 



in the war of the Americbii revc 
IsKac Hayne, of South Carolina; 
his amiabiliQr of character and hi 
honour and uprightness, had secure 
and affection of all who knew him. 
and six children, the eldest a boy 
age. His wife, to whom he was i 
fell a victim of disease : an event 
probably by the -inconveniences an 
dent to a state of war,, in which 
largely participated. Col. Hayne I 
prisoner by the KngUsh forces, an< 
was executed on the gallows und 
calculated to excite the deepest co 
great ifumber of persons, both Eii^ 
cans, interceded for bis life ; the h 
ton SignOd a petition iii his behalf 
children were on their bended kne< 
for their beloved fathi^r, but all in i 

" During the iaiprisonment of the 
son was permitted to stliy with hi 
Beholding his only surviving pare 
felt the deepest affection, loaded wi 
demned to die,. he was overwhelme 
tion and sorraw. The wretched fa 
to console him, by reminding him 
ing grief of his son tended only to 
misery ; that he came into this woi 
pare for a better ; that he himself 
die, and could eveii rejoice that his 
near ended. * To-morrow,' said h< 
immortality: you will accompany 
of my execution, and when I am de 
and bury it by the; side of your poo 
youth fell upon his father's neck, c 
father, my father, I die with you !' 
he was loaded with irons, could n( 
brace of his son, and merely said, 
my son ; live, to honour God by a 
take care of your brother and little 

'* The next morning, proceeds 
these distressing events. Col. Hayr 
to the place of execution. His t 
him^. Soon as they came in sight 
the father strengthened himself and 
son, show youffself a man ! that tr^c 
of my life and all my life's sorrow 
the wicked cease from troubling, ai 
at rest. Don't lay too' much at hea 
it will be short. 'T was but lately ; 
— ^tD«^ay I die. And you, my son, i 
must shortly follow.' * Yes, my fa 
broken hearted. youth, ' I shall she 
for iftdeed I feel that I. cannot live 
melancholy anticipation was fulfill 
more .dreadful than is implied in the 
of life. On seeing his father in t 
executioner, and then struggling i 
stood like one transfixed and motic 
rour. Till then, proceeds the m 
wept intseasaiiUyc— but as he saw tli 
of his tears was staunched, and he i 
He died insane ; and in his last mo 
ed on. his father, in terms that broug 
hardest heart". 

We only become moral men wh 
our a^Qtioos^ and taloats to be direi 
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GENEVA MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

The abore cut represents the Medical InsUtntion 
of Geneva College; an institution which piomises 
ere long to be one of the most important of which the 
state of New York can boast. It is beautifully situ* 
ated on the banks of the Seneca Lake, and we be- 
licTe. there are few villages in the w<nid which cai) 
= compare with it, in the picturesque beauty of its «ur- 

'Tounding scenery, as well as in the assoeiations 
which it brings to mind of an interesting race of in- 
habitants who have disappeafed entirely before the 
march of civilization. The location for a medical 
college, is admirs^ly adapted to the wants of the 
great west ; and the moiid and' highly ii^llectual 
character of the inhabitants of Geneva, render it pe- 
culiaifly fitted for elevating the standard of medical 
education in the western portion of the United States> 
The respective <;hairs are all well iMld — ^that of 
Chymistry, by the venerable and talented Br. Ed^. 
ward Cutbush; of the Principles and Practice of 
Medicine, by' Thomas Spencer ; who is considered 

'by far the strongest man in that particular branch in 
the state ; Materia Medica and Obstetrics, by Dr. 
C. B. Coventry, of Utica; and Anatomy and Surgery, 
by Dr. J. Webster, of New York, the favourite pupil 
and the successor of the late distinguished Dr. God- 
man. 

The classical department has at its head the Rev. 

' Benjamin Hale, D. D., President ; and in Mathemat- 
icks and Natural Philosophy, Horace Webster, A. M. ; 
Chymistry, E. Cuthbert, M. D. ; Civil Engineering 
and Statisticka, 6^en. J. G. Swift ; Latin and Greek 
Languages And Literature, D. Prentice, A.M.; His- 
tory, Belies Lettres, and Modern Languages, Theo- 
dore Irving, Esq. 

We are happy to announce that in all its depart- 
ments, Geneva College is in a highly flatrering con- 
dition, and that by the continue ine^rease in the num- 



ber of its pupils, New York will have ireason to bo 
proud of its usefulness, and our western youth to cott« 
gratnlate themselves on the advantiiges thus offered 
to them for the acquisition of learning at so pure a 
fountain. 



TfiE riORSE-SWAP. 

~ From a work entitled '- Goergia Scenes, Charac 
ters. Incidents, &c., in the first half century of the 
repubftick/' we h%v>e selected the fc^winf amusing 
stoty, which is well told by a native Georgian : 
** DiHingifae session of the Superiour court, in the 

village of- , when a nua|her of people were 

collected in the principal street of the village, I ob- 
served a young man ridipg up and down th^ street, 
as I supposed, in a violent passion. He galloped 
thia way, then that, and then the other. Spurred 
his horse to one group, of citizens, then to aaother. 
Then dashed off at half speed, as if 4oeiog from 
danger ; and suddenly cocking his horse, returned 
— first in a pace, then in a trot, and then in a canter. 
While he was perfomiittg the$e various evolutions, 
he cursed, swore, whooped, screamed, and tossed 
himself in every attitude which man could assume 
on horseback. In shorl* he eavarUd most magnan- 
imously, (a term which, in our tongue, expresses all 
that I have described, and a little more) and seemed 
to be setting all- creation at defiance. As I like to 
see all that is passing, I determined to take a posi- 
tion a little nearer to him, and to ascertain if possi- 
ble, what it was that affected him bo sensibly. Ac* 
cordingly I approaeiicd a coowd before which he had 
stopped for a moment, and exanuned it with the 
strictest *0crntiny. Bui I could see nothing in it, 
that seemed t9 have any thing to do with th« ca- 
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fditer. Every man appeared to b« in a good hu« 
mour, and all minding tbeir own business. Not one 
80 much as noticed the principal figure. Still he 
went on. After a semicolon pause, which my ap* 
pearanoe seemed to produce, (for he eyed me close- 
iv as I approached) he fetched a whoop, and swore 
that " he could out-swap any live man» woman or 
child, that ever walked these hills, or that ever 
straddled horse-fiesh since the days of old daddy 
Adam." " Stranger," said he to me, " did you ever 
iee the Tallow Blossom from Jasper ?" 
, ** No," said I, " but I have often heard of him." 

'* I'm the boy," continued he ; '' perhaps a leetU — 
jist a ketle of the best man, at a horse-swap, that 
ever trod shoe-leather." 

I began to feel my situation a little awkward, 
when I was relieved by a man somewhat advanced 
in years, who stept up and began to survey the 
'* Y allow BlossonCs^ horse with much apparent inte- 
rest. This drew the rider's attention, and he turned 
the conversation from me to the stranger. 

. " Well, my old coon," said he, '* do yon want to 
swap hosses ?** 

" Why, I dont know,", replied the stranger ; " I 
believe I've got a beast I'd trade with you for that 
one, if you like him." 

" Well, fetch up your nag, my old cock ; you're 
jist the lark I wanted to get hold of. I am perhaps 
a leetlCf jist a leeflet of the best man at a horse-swap, 
that ever, stole cracklins out of his mammy's fat 
gourd. Where's your hoss f 

**rH bring him presently ; but I want to examine 
your horse a little." 

"Oh! look at him," said the Blossom, alighting 
and hitting him a cut — " look at him. He's the best 
piece of Ao5J-fiesh in the thirteen united universal 
worlds. There's no sort o' mistake in little Bullet. 
He can pick up miles on his feet and fling 'em be- 
liind him as fast as the next man's hoss, 1 don't care 
where he comes from. And he can keep at it as 
long as the sun can shine without resting." 

During this harangue, little Bullet looked as if he 
understood it all, believed it, and was ready at any 
moment to verify it. He was a horse of goodly 
countenance, rather expressive of vigilance than 
&re ; though an. unnatural appearance of fierceness 
¥ras thrown into it, by the loss of his ears, which 
had been cropt pretty close to his head. Nature' 
had done but little for Bullets head and neck ; but 
be managed, in a great measur^, to hide their de- 
fects, by bowing perpetually. He bad obviously 
ftUjSered severely for corn '; but if his ribs and hip- 
hones had not disclosed the fact, he never would 
have done it ; for he was in all respects, as cheerful 
and happy, as if he commanded all the corn-cribs 
and fodder-stacks in Georgia. His height was 
about twelve hands ; but as his shape partook some- 
what of that of the girafie, his haunches stood much 
lower. They were short, strait, peaked and con- 
cave. Bullet's tail, however, made amends for all 
his defects. All that the artist could do to beautify 
it, had been done ; and all that horse could do to 
compliment the artist, Bullet did. His tail was 
nicked in superiour style, and exhibited the line of 
beauty in so many directions, that it could not fail 
to hit the most fastidious taste in some of them. 
From the xoot it dropped into a graceful festoon ; 
dien rose in a handsome curve ; Uiea resumed Its 



first direction ; and then mou 
li^e a cypress knee to a perf 
and a half inches. The whc 
bewitching inclination to the i 
knew where his beauty lay, i 
to display it to the best x 
cracked, or if any one move 
or coughed, or hawked, or sp 
common, up went Bullet's tail 
the going up did not please, 
of necessity, for it was as di 
movement, as was its direct 
bold and rapid flight upward 
of forty-five degrees. In thi 
interesting appendage, until h 
nothing in particular was to b 
menced dropping it by half ii 
— ^then in triple time — then fi 
faster and shorter still ; until 
imperceptibly into its natural 
compare sights to sounds, I s! 
was more like the note of a 
else in nature. 

Either from native sprigl 
from uncontrolable activity, oi 
ble habit of removing flies b} 
feet. Bullet never stood still ; 
gentle fly-scaring movement c 
peculiarly interesting. 

" I tell you, man," proceed 
som, " he's the best live hoss 
of Georgia. Bob Smart kn( 
here, Bob, and mount this h 
motions." Here Bullet bristl 
he had been hunting for Bob 
just found him. Bob sprang 
oo-oo V\ said Bob, with a flutti 
and away went Bullet, as if i 
all his beauties spread in han 

"Now fetch him back," 
turned and came in pretty mti 

" Now trot him by." Bull 
** customary^ — sidled to the ri 
exhibited at least three varieti 
space of ^t(y yards. 

" Make him pace !" Bob 
the bridle and kicking at the i 
consistent movements obvious 
disconcerted Bullet ; for it vi 
to learn, from them, whether 
stand still. He started to t 
wouldn't do. He attempts 
checked again. He stopped- 
on. Bullet now rushed into 
periment, and struck out a gai 
pletely turned the tables upon 
ly deserved a patent. It 8e< 
its elements from the jig, th< 
lion. If it was not a pace, ii 
it; and no man would venti 
else ; so it passed oiGT to t 
owner. 

"Walk him r Bullet was 
and he walked as if money v 

The stranger, whose name 
was Peter Ketch, having e: 
heart's content, ordei^ed his 
bjing up Kit. Neddy soon \ 
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wdl formed sorrel of tbe middle size, and in good 
order. His tout ensemble threw Bullet entirely in 
the bhade ; though a glance was sufficient to satisfy 
any one, that Buiiet had the decided advantage of 
bim in point of intellect. 

" Why man," said Blossom, " do you bring such 
a boss as that to trade for Bullet? Oh, I see you're 
no notion of trading." 

" Ride him off, Neddy V said Peter. Kit put off 
at a handsome lope. 

' " Trot him back !** Kit came in at a long, sweep- 
ing trut, and stopt suddenly at the crowd. 

"Well," said Blossom, "let me look at him; 
may be hell do to plough." 

" Examine him !" said Peter, taking hold of the 
bridle close to the mouth; "he's nothing but a 
tacky. He an't as pretty a horse as Bullet, I know ; 
but hell do. Start 'em together for a hundred and 
fifty mile ; and if Kit an't twenty mile ahead of him 
at the coming out, any man may take Kit for no- 
thing. But he's a monstrous mean horse, gentle- 
men ; any man may see that. He's the scariest 
horse, too, you ever saw. He won't do to hunt on, 
no how. Stranger, will you let Neddy have your 
rifle to shoot off him ? Lay the rifle between bis 
ears, Neddy, and shoot at the blaze in that stump. 
Tell me when his head is high enough." 

Ned fired, and hit the blaze ; and Kit did not 
move a hair's breadth. 

'^ Neddy, take a couple of sticks and beat on that 
hogshead at Kit's tail.*^ 

Ned made a tremendous rattling ; at which BuU 
let took fright, broke his bridle and dashed off in 
grand style ; and would have stopped all farther ne- 
gotiations, by going home in disgust, had not a trav- 
eller arrested him and brought him back ; but Kit 
did not move. 

" I tell you, gentlemen," contmued Peter, " he's 
the scariest horse' you ever saw. He an't as gentle 
as Bullet ; but he won't do any harm if you watch 
him. Shall I put him in a cart, gig, or wagon for 
you, stranger ? He'll cut the same capers there he 
does here. He's a monstrous mean horse." 

During all this time. Blossom was examining him 
"with the nicest scrutiny. Having examined his 
frame and limbs, he now looked at his eyes. 

" He's got a curious look out of his eyes," said 
Blossom. 

" Oh yes, sir," said Peter, "just as blind as a bat. 
Blind horses always have clear eyes. Make a 
motion at his eyes, if you please, sir." 

Blossom did so, and Kit threw up his head rather 
as if something pricked him under the chin, than as 
if fearing a blow. Blossom repeated the experiment, 
and Kit jerked back in considerable astonishment. 

"Stone blind, you see, gentlemen," proceeded 
peter ; " but he's just as good to travel of a dark 
night as if he had eyes." 

" Blame my buttons," said Blossom, " if I like 
them eyes." 

"No," said Peter, "nor 1 neither. Pd rather 
have 'em made of diamonds ; but they'll do, if they 
don't show as much white as BulletV 

" Weil," said Blossom, *' make a pass at me.** 

" No," said Peter ; " you made the banter ; now 
make vour pass." 

" Well Tm never afraid to pri6e my bosses. You 
nwst i^ve me iwenr|r-five doi^ boot.** 



I " Oh certainly ; say fifVy, and my saddle and brir 

I die in. Here, Neddy, my son, talte away daddy's 
horse." 

" Well," said Blossom, *• IVe madte hiy pass ; now 
you make yours." 

'< Pm for sliort talk in a horsenswap ; and there* 
fore always tell a gentleman, at once, what I mean 
to do'. Yon must give me ten dollars." 

Blossom swore absolutely, roundly and profanely, 
that he never would give boot. 

'* Well," said Peter, " I didn't care about trading ; 
but you cut such high shines, that I thought Pd like 
to back you out ; and Pve done it. Gentlemen, you 
see I've brought him to a hack." 

" Come, old man," said Blossom, " Pve been 
joking with you. I begin to think you do want to 
trade ; therefore, give me five dollars ar»d take Bul- 
let. I'd rather lose ten dollars, any time, than not 
make a trade ; though I hate to fling aMiray a good 
boss." 

" Well," said Peter, " Pll be as clever as you are- 
Just put the five dollars on Bullet's back and hand 
him over, it's a trade. 

Blossom swore again, as roundly as before, that 
he would not give boot ; " and," said he, " Bullet 
wouldn't hold five dollars on his back, no how. But 
as. I bantered you, if you say an even swap, here's 
at you." 

"I told you," said Peter, "Pd be as clever as 
you ; therefore, here goes two dollars more, just for 
trade sake. Give me three dollars, and it's a ba^« 
gain." 

Blossom repeated his former assertion ; and here 
the parties stood for a long time, and the by-stand* 
ers (for many were now collected.) began to taunt 
both parties. After some time, however, it was 
pretty unanimously decided that the old man had 
backed Blossom out. 

At length Blossom swore he *' never would be 
backed out, for three dollars, ader bantering a man ;* 
and accordingly they closed the trade. 

" Now," said Blossom, as he handed Peter the 
three dollars, " I'm a man, that when he makes a 
bad trade, makes the most of it until he can make 
a better. I'm for no rues and ader-claps." 

" That's just my way," said Peter ; " I never goes 
to law to mend my bargain^." 

" Ah, you're the kind of boy I love to trade with. 
Here's your boss, old man. Take the saddle and 
bridle off him, and 111 strip yours ; but lifl up the 
blanket easy from Bullet's back, for he's a mighty 
tenderbacked boss." 

The old man removed the saddle, but the blanket 
stuck fast. He attempted to raise it, and Bullet 
bowed himself, switched his tail, danced a little, and 
gave signs of biting. 

" Don't hurt him, old man,** said Blossom archly ; 
" take it off easy. I am, perhaps, a leetle of the 
best man at a horse-swap that ever catefaed a coon.'*. 
Peter continued to pull at the blanket more and 
more roughly ; and Bullet became more and more 
cavortish: insomuch, that when the blanket came 
off, he had reached ie kicking point in good ear- 
nest. 

The removal of the blanket, disclosed a sore on 
Bullet's backbone, that seemed to have defied all 
medical skill. It measured six full inches in lengthy 
and four in breaddi ; and had aa nnnf features m 
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B«U^ liad motions. My heart siciened at the 
feight^ and I teli that the brute who had been riding 
him ui that situation, deserved the halter. 

The prevailing feeling, however, was that of 
imirth. The laugh became loud and general, at the 
old man^s expense ; and rustick witticisms were lib- 
erally bestowed upon him and his late purchase. 
These, Blossom continued to provoke by various re- 
marks. He asked the old man, *4f he thought Bul- 
let would let five dollars lie on his back.'* He de- 
clared most seriously, that he had owned that horse 
three months, and had never discovered before, that 
he had a sore back, "or he never should have 
jthought of trading him," <&c. <&c. 
, The old man bore it all with the roost philoso- 
phick. composure^ He evinced no astonishment at 
his late discovery, and made no replies. But his 
8on, Neddy, had not disciplined his feelings quite so 
weU. His eyes opened, wider and wider, from the 
first to the last pull of the blanket ; and when the 
whole sore burst upon his view, astonishment and 
fright seemed to contend for the mastery of his 
countenance. As the blanket disappeared, he stuck 
bis hands in his breeches pockets, heaved a deep 
sigh, and lapsed into a profound reverie : from which 
be was only roused by the cuts at his father. He 
bore them as long as he conld ; and when he could 
contain himself no longer, he began, with a certain 
wildness of expression, which gave a peculiar in- 
terest to what he uttered : " His back's mighty bad 
off; but dod drot my soul, if he*s put it to daddy as 
bad as he thinks he haa, for old Kit's both blind and 
lieef^ rii be dod drot if he eint." 

"The devil he is,** said Blossom. "Yes, dod 
dro( my soul if he einL You walk him and see if 
he sint. His eyes don't look like it ; but he jisl (is 
Uve go agin the house with you, or in a ditch, as 
any how. Now you go try him." The laugh was 
now turned on Blossom ; and many rushed to test 
the fidelity of the little boy's report. A few exper- 
iments established its truth, beyond controversy. 

" Neddy" said the old man, " you oughtn't to try 
and make people discontented with their things." 
Stranger, don't mind what the little boy says. If 
yon can only get Kit rid of them little failings, 
youll find him adl sorts of a horse. You are a leetU 
the best man, at a horse-swap, that ever I got hold 
of; but. don't fool away Kit. Come, Neddy, my 
■on, let's be moving ; the stranger seems to be get- 
ting snappish." 



TH£ EMIGRATSD INDIAN& 

The condition of the tribes who have removed 
from their birth-places east, to new homes west of 
the Mississippi river, has recently been the subject 
of frequent notice in the publick prints. It very nat- 
urally excites great interest. From the inception of 
the policy of transplanting the Indians within the 
several states, apprehensions have been extensively 
felt that in the remote region proposed to be assign- 
ed to them, they would be assailed by the indigenous 
tribes, and engaged in frequent hostilities. It has 
also been feared, (and the fear was founded on mis- 
conception or ignorance of the resources of the coira* 
tiy allotted to them,) that, finding themselves strait- 



ened for the means of subsi^ 
ply their wants by depredatii 
the frontier population, whicl 
collisions between them. Du 
tilities with the Creek India 
a different character has been 
ed by a sense of injuries, and 
these Indians would not read 
selves to the new circumstam 

E laced, but would be the first 
ostile movements against ou 
pression seems to have been ^ 
in that region was, to say 
probable ; and that, in this i 
tribes would as readily take j 
fiercest of the yet untamed ba 
great western prairie to the B 
It ffives us pleasure to' ss 
apprehensions have been reali 
sions of the Prarie Indians th 
in which the new Indian settl 
tie or their provisions; and 
irritated the latter, and elicite 
taliation. But in every instan 
tainly, in every instance in w 
as such-— retaliation has been 
of an appeal to the governmei 
The emigrants have quickly 
their new condition, and in h 
rally in agriculture, have acqu 
required for their own subsii 
who were removed the last y< 
and exasperated feeling, have 
ed their swords into ploughsh 
into pruriing-hooks." And w 
have emigrated, and now occ 
fertile region south-west of l 
the surest guara^Uies of enduri 
in their advanced state of imj 
property actually acquired by 
tain prospects before them of 
knowledge and wealth. 

We make these remarks in 
from a communication from < 
the United States Army, with 
furnished by the proper au^h 
Take the picture he presents 
Choctaws, and add to it a few 
the last annual report of the C 
Afiairs, their common sch 
churches; their council hou 
administration ; and where wi 
of more rapid progress, withii 
settlement in a region of which 
and the resources of which 
information was elicited by a \ 
pounded to the several supei 
proving the anxiety felt, and 
stowed by the proper departm< 
tant and interesting subject of 
Brown has been, for the last 
disbursing agent for the Ind: 
kansas, and the country west 
pie opportunities for acquiring 
has faithfully improved. 

The Choctaws, from their I 
gration« stand first. 
The principal part of this fi 
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the yean 1832 — ^3 ; . preparationB for their removal 
were made in 1831, and many of them left their old 
country late in that year ; but few, if any, however, 
reached the new country till the spring of 1832. 

The country inhabited by the Choctaws is exten- 
iifire and exceedingly fertile ; the face of the country 
is generally high, or what is called rolling ; some 
parts of it mountainous ; the whole is well watered, 
and has plenty of timber ; there are some prairies, 
which, however, as well as the timber lands, are of 
first rate soil. The whole country is adapted to 
com and stock ; the northern and western portions 
to corn and wheat, and other small grain ; the south- 
em part, bordenng on Red river, to cotton. 

Tne first year's emigrants made com, not only snf- 
ficient for their own use^ but had a considerable sur- 
plus, which was disposed of to Government for issue 
to those emigrants that arrived in the fall and win- 
ter of that year. The next year (1833) the emi- 
grants had a large surplus of corn, over Lnd above 
their own wants, for market ; over forty thousand 
bushels were purchased by the Government, and fed 
to the emigrants of that year; since then, to the 
present time, these people have been equally pros- 
perous in their agricultural pursuits ; many of-them 
nave become extensive farmers, cultivating cotton, 
com, and possessing large stocks of cattle ; they 
have cotton gins and mills of different kinds, as well 
as shops and mechanicks ; in fine it may be traly 
bald, that the Choctaws are rapidly advancing in ag- 
ricultural knowledge, and in mechanick arts. 

In travelling through the Choctaw country, one 
sees little, if any, difference, in an agricultural point 
of view, from new frontier white settlements; their 
cabins are constracted with equal order and substan- 
tiality, and apparently with as many comforts and 
conveniences ; their fields are under good fences ; 
they have gardens, and cultivate fruit-trees, peaches, 
apples, &c. ; are civil and attentive to travellers, un- 
derstand the value of money ; and all of them, or 
nearly so, have in their houses the common luxuries 
of cofiTee, tea, sugar, &c. 

Without going into a further detail in relation to 
this tribe, it must be apparent they are rapidly ad- 
vancing in civilization, and I have no hesitation in 
saying, that for all the comforts of domestick life, 
their resources are ample and abundant, and far bet- 
ter than could possibly have been anticipated, prior 
to their removal, in so short a time. 

The Cherokees. To this tribe has been allotted 
a very extensive, aa well as a very fine tract of coun- 
try ; those parts over which I have travelled, pos- 
sess a soil of very superiour quality, adapted to the 
production of wheat, small grain of various kinds, 
and com of the largest growth ; the whole country 
18 finely and abundantly timbered, and well water- 
ed, and the climate is exceedingly favourable to 
stock. 

But a small number of this tribe have as yet re- 
moved to the new country ; those that have settled 
there, however, and many of them have been in the 
country several years, are, in a pecuniary point of 
view, well off"; they raise wheat and com in great 
abundance ; and their stocks of cattle, of hogs, of 
sheep, &c., are numerous. The people find a mar- 
ket for their surplus productions in the Government, 
by supplying the garrison situated in their country, 
and supplying the new emigrants with corn» beef &c. 



The greater portion of the Cherokeee watt ar# 
farmers, have good and comfortable bouses, and live, 
many of them, as well, and as genteel, and in a pe« 
cuniary point of view will compare with the better 
classes of farmers in the states. As a people gen- 
erally, they are agriculturists; and as such, their 
resources are equal, if not superiour to one fourth of 
the tillers of the soil in the old states. 

The Creeks and Seminoles, The section of coun- 
try set apart' for these tribes is about the aame in 
extent with that of the Choctaws, but not so moun- 
tainous. The soil is considered to be equal in fer- 
tility to any in the southwestern section of the coun* 
try ; it is also well watered, and has plenty of tim- 
ber; there are some prairies, which, however, are 
of great advantage to the settler — ^the soil being ridi 
and easy to cultivate, and they are very profitable 
for raising stock. 

The Creeks are a com-growing people ; those 
that have been in the countnr some years, raise com 
in large quantities ; some of the principal farmers, 
crib from five to ten thousand bushels of a season* 
They do not raise much stock ; nor are they, as a 
people, so far advanced in civilization as the Chen>« 
kees and Choctaws ; though as agriculturalists, so 
far as raising com, they exbel either of the above 
named tribes. They raise stock sufficient for their 
own consumption, but none of any consequence for 
sale. 

About four hundred Seminoles were emigrated 
last year; they reached their locations, however, 
too late to make a crop ; their crops this year,*I am 
informed, are not very promising; they are about 
changing their locations; they go farther west; their 
object is better hunting-grounds. 

The large number of Creeks that emigrated last 
winter, have planted extensively, and have a pros- 
pect of plentiful crops ; they are also collecting stock, 
and ate laying the foundation of numerous herds of 
cattle, hogs, &c. The resources of this people are, 
at present, equal to all their wants and comforts ; and 
the superiour fertility of their land, aided by their 
evident tendency to industry, will in a few years, 
place them in a condition equal to their neighbours, 
the Cherokees and Choctaws. 

Senecas and Senpcas and Shentmees, These tribes 
inhabit a high, healthy, well-watered, and timbered 
country, the soil rich and productive. - They were 
emigrated in 1832, are agriculturalists, and are main* 
ly engaged in that pursuit; they raise wheat and 
com, and their country is well adapted to raising 
stock, of which they have considerable herds ; be- 
ing remote, however, from a market their cropping 
is confined to their own wants, and for these they 
provide libeMtlly of all the substantials of life. The 
use of coffee, tea, and sugar is common among them. 
Their cabins are well constructed, combining both 
comfort and convenience, and their arrangements in 
farming have the appearance of neatness and order ; 
they have mills, ahops, and some good mechanicks; 
their resources are abundant, and their condition ap» 
parently happy. 

The Quapaws. These people were emigrated in 
the fall of 1834 ; their country, in point of soil, wa- 
ter, timber, and health, is similar to and equally as 
good as their neighbours, the Cherokees, Senecas 
and Senecas and Shawnees, <&c. They are not so 
far advanced in civilization, as the several tribes pf 
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Indians above named ; Imt a more honeift, quiet, 
peaceable people, are not to be found in any section 
of tbe Indian country. They are industrious, and 
are exceedingly desirous of making for themselves a 
comfortable home. Their temporary location, doubt- 
less, has in some measure abridged their exertions, 
in the construction of good cabins, clearing and put- 
ting under fence, large fields for raising corn, <&c. 

The Osages, This tribe has made but little pro* 
ffress towards civilization ; their subsistence mainly 
depends upon the game of the country. They raise 
some com and beans, but the culture is rude ; hence 
but little is obtained therefrom. They raise no 
stock ; they obtain their horses from those Indians 
residing far to the south and west of them. Their 
country possesses excellent soil, is well-watered and 
timbered ; not being agriculturalists, their condition 
and resources are similar to other wild and roving 
bands of Indians, whose occupations are hunting 
and war. 

The foregoing comprises all the tribes of Indians 
residing within the acting superintendency of the 
Southwestern territory, and with the exception of 
the last mentioned tribe, (Osages,) have been emi- 
grated to that country, the greater portion since 1831, 
and all are fast progressing in a knowledge of agri- 
culture, and of the mechanick arts ; they are too far 
advanced in civilization, in my opinion to retrogade. 
Labouring, therefore, as they are, for their own hap- 
piness, a discreet and correct management of them 
niust ere long (constituted as society is) place them 
in a condition to appreciate, as well as in a few 
years to adopt, a form of government, based upon 
tulightened principles of political and civil rights. 

Globe. 



PUBUGK HOUSES. 
Honses for the accommodation of travellers have 



diffi^rmt names in.dxSerent ooimtri^a; dwy aia ca 
led inns, taverns, hotels, mansion-houses, &c. Bt 
iifrhatever the name may be, their object is the same 
they are the traveUers* home. 

In some parts of the world — ^England for exan 
pie — ^if a person who keeps a publick house refuai 
to receive a traveller into his house, or to find hii 
victuals and lodging, on his presenting and offerii] 
him a reasonable price for them, he is .liable to t 
prosecuted for damages, and may be fined. 

In ancient times, places for the reception of trai 
ellers in the East, leuspecially in Palestine, were ca 
led caravansaries. In Hindostan, at the presei 
time, they are called choultries. 

The engraving represents very accurately, one c 
these choultries. It is on a small sandy island, ca 
led Ramiserani, situated in the straits between Ce} 
Ion and the main land (Hindostan,) and separate 
from it only by a narrow frith. It is one of the moi 
beautiful and costly in all India. 

Choultries are open on every side, so that trave 
lers can approach them with convenience, from ei 
ery direction. The roof of one of these buildings i 
supported by columns, which are sometimes highl 
ornamented. Such is the case, especially, with th) 
at Ramiseram. The stone-work is also of the ricl 
est kind. The building is quadrangular and qui! 
elevated. Its cornices and capitals of the pillars ai 
finished with great care. It stands upon .a rock 
foundation, extending some distance into the sei 
with a broad terrace round it, paved with atom 
forming a square. From three sides of this terrac< 
is a descent into the water, by a flight of stone step 
The Hindoos are much in the habit of bathing ; the 
religion, in fact, requires it. The stone steps lea< 
ing down into the sea are for this purpose. 

There are many objects of curiosity on this littl 
island. Near the choultry which we have been d^ 
scribing, are several tombs, which the Mohamm^ 
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inw ^ill'dw MriwcCCaia and AM, add their ftim- 
Uot. 

On the other ude of the island is a very large and 
high temple, the gateway of which is one hundred 
feet high, and comfwsed of stones of the most enor- 
ftova sixe. The gate itself is forty feet high. The 
tenmle is held to be nncommonly sacred,, and no wa- 
ter 18 used in it for idolatrous purposes, but what is 
bfeoght from the rirer Ganges. 



SBOfiING H0R8B8. 



Nothing engenders eo frightful a chain of diseases 
in a horse, all tending to disiable him, as improper 
treatment of the animal's feet. Nature had never 
taken greater pains to form an exquisite anatomical 
specimen of mechanical power, than when it formed 
the foot of a horse ; and to this beautiful, delicate, 
and complicated formation, does he owe his power 
of speed over most others of the brute creation. In 
a atate of nature, the horse's foot is seldom if ever 
diseased ; in a state of domesticity, it is more or less 
nnsound in seven cases out of ten. In a state of na- 
ture, the foot, being unencumbered by a shoe, is not 
prevented from assuming that position on the ground 
which keeps it in a sound condition, and enables 
each of its component parts to discharge their sev- 
eral functions. In a state of domesticity, the animal 
ie obliged to wear a shoe, for the purpose of protect- 
ing its hoof from the roughness of hard roads ; and 
this shoe is generally so constructed, as to inflict 
considerable injury upon the foot, by incapacitating 
its several component parts IVom performing their 
functions, thereby producing a state of disease. 
Contracted hoof, sand-cracks, thrush, grease, stiff- 
ness in the flexor tendon of the leg, weakness in the 
pastern and knee-joints, and a tendency to genuflex- 
ion, are some of the various disturbances produced 
by improperly shoeing a horse, so as to impede any 
of the necessary actions of the foot. And yet, most 
farriers, totally ignorant of the anatomy of the horse's 
foot, and of the various uses of its several parts, ap- 

ey the shoe so as always to produce the efiects we 
Lve just endeavoured to describe. 
One of the most important organs of the foot of a 
horse is that portion whieh every body knows under 
the designatioBrof iho frog. Upon the health of this 
organ depends that of the whole feot ; and yet, the 
ignorant faimr seems to have coneeived so violent 
an antipathy to this frog ; that he alwajrs endeavours 
to cut as much of it away as he possibly can, with- 
out actually mounding the animal ; and as, from the 
mode of shoeing generally adopted, a great portion 
of the frog is often dried up and decayed, the black- 
smith finds no great difliculty in paring it away 
to almost nothing. The consequence of this we 
ehall endeavour to explain, by describing the use of 
die frog. 

This organ is seated at the heel just beneath the 
hoof and behind its bars. It forms- a sort of case 
for the end of the flexor tendon, which it covers 
like a bulb. It likewise secretes an unctuous liquor, 
which serves to keep the bora of the hoof moist 
and to prevent it fcom cracking. The frog is alao 
nt «hi8tick wedge, which contracts and expands 



with th<nioof, and when this wedge receivea lie And 
pressure as the animal walks, it keeps the bars ia 
their proper state of expansion, and counteracts any 
tendency in the hoof^ to permanent contraction. 
Thus then, its functions are indispensable to keep 
the foot sound ; for, if it were destroyed, the bottom 
of the flexor tendon of the leg, would be exposed to 
disease ; again, if it did not secrete oil to keep the 
hoof moist, the latter would crack, as is often the 
ease ; lastly, if it were dried up and deprived of its 
elastick power, the foot would become permanently 
contracted, and the horse lame, which is also a mat- 
ter of very common occurrence. 

Two things are evident from what we have jnst 
stated: — 1. The secretion, elasticity, and mecnan- 
ical action of the frog, are absolutely necessary to 
keep the foot of the horse in a sound state ; 2. If, 
from improperly placing the shoe, or from any other 
cause, the frog should be deprived of the stimulus 
necessary to enable it to carry on its natural action, 
the foot must fall into a state of disease. With 
reference to this latter, from the position of the foot 
and the resources provided by nature, it can occur 
but very seldom that any accidental cause deprives 
the frog of its power of action ; and, as it is an nn* 
doubted fact that the shoe, when improperly put on 
(as it is in seven cases out of ten) produces this 
efl^ect, by raising the heel and preventing the frog 
from receiving the slightest pressure-^and the 
necessary pressure can alone give the proper stim- 
ulus — it is reasonable to conclude that, in most 
cases of diseased feet in horses, the diseased action 
is the effect of bad shoeing. 

If the farrier would observe the horse in a atate 
of nature — ^if he would examine the yet unbroken, 
and consequently unshodden colt, he would find that 
the broad, circular foot preifses fully on the ground, 
the frog receiving, as the animal walks, at each 
elastick rebound caused by the play of the pastern, 
a slight pressure against the groii(ld» which excites 
it, keeps it in healthy action, aitUi indeed preserves 
the whole foot from diseafle. He would also per- 
ceive, after a more minute observation, that not only 
is the frog an elastick body, but that the hoof itself, 
though a horny substance, is elastick, and that it 
contracts and expands by the action -of the muscles 
of the sensible foot, -of which it is only the case or 
covering, preserving it from injury, but yielding to 
all its impulses. He would then, if he were not a 
dolt, reason upon what he had obser\'ed, and infer 
that for a horse to be sound upon its feet, it must 
walk in that exact position which nature designed 
for it ; and that any deviation from that position is 
unnatural, and deprives the horse of a portion of its 
power. He would also think that nature, by placing 
the animal firmly on its heels, and not on the front 
edge of its hoof, as most horses stand when im« 
properly s^od, did so for some wise purpose, and 
that the slight blows given to the frog as the animal 
walked, were not wi&out an object, and therefore 
ought to be continued even when the shoes were on. 

It is much to be desired that a shoe were invented 
which should have the faculty of yielding to the 
diflTerent impressions which the hoof would impart 
to it through its elastick action, which action^ how- 
ever, is but slight. In applying a hard, unyielding 
iron ^hoe to a homy substance which gently con- 
tfzcti and expands during the action of walking, a 
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40yre« of incMiTeidoBee omst always be fek by tbe 
animal ; but this inconvenience is greatly increased 
when the natural position of the foot is altered. It 
becomes, therefore, a matter of vital importance to 
the well-being of the animal that the shoe should 
be so formed and fastened on as to allow that action 
to continue unimpeded which nature has imparted 
to the horse's foot. For this purpose we offer the 
following directions, hoping that/as we have called 
the attention of our readers to the subject, they will 
^ve it their earnest attention. 

The horse's foot being circular and not oval, the 
shoe should be made in that form ; or rather the 
hoof should be measured, and the shoe made ex- 
actly to correspond. An oval or elliptick foot is 
generally, nay, we may say always, diseased. It 
as assumed that shape in consequence of the con- 
traction of the bars, brought on solely by a diseased 
state of the frog for want of pressure ; and in no one 
instance of ovd-formed feet will the frogs be found 
healthy. The moment the foot is lifted from the 
g^und, the smell indicates the diseased frog, though 
perhaps cockney equestrians consider this the nat- 
ural perfume of the organ when in health. 

The shoe should be as light as possible consist- 
ently with the labour the animal has to undergo. 
Before it is put on, the hoof should be pared away 
toward the heels, in such a manner that without the 
shoe the horse should stand with the frog close to 
the ground, as when in a state of nature ; when the 
shoe is on, it lAouId be filed away towards the 
heels, being lefl only sufficiently thick to enable the 
frog in the natural position of the animal without a 
rider or burthen, just to clear the ground ; so that 
when the horse bears its burthen or its rider, the 
frog of the shoed foot should receive the same pres- 
sure from the ground that it would do if the snoes 
were taken off and the animal turned loose. When 
a horse is shod according to the present system, be- 
sides the various diseases brought on by the want 
of the action of the frog, the animal walks upon its 
toes (the expression cannot be misunderstood,) and 
the proper muscular action of the foot and leg is 
perverted. Hence many horses fall dead lame with- 
out the farrier being able to assign any cause for it, 
although he will talk dogihatically enough on the 
subject, to confound those who know no better than 
himself. 



FORCE 09 THE WATERS. 

After surmounting aU obstacles, the lumberers with 
their stock arrive at the spot which they have 
Had in view, and immediately commence building a 
camp. The trees around soon fall under the blows 
of their axes, and before many days have elapsed a 
low habitation is reared and fitted within for the ac- 
commodation of their cattle, while their provender is 
secured on a kind of loft covered with broad shingles 
or boards. Then their own cabin is put up ; rough 
bedsteads, manufactured on the spot, are fixed in the 
corners ; a chimney, composed of a frame of sticks 
plastered with mud, leads away the smoke ;, the 
skins of bears or deer, with some blankets, form their 
bedding, and around the walls are hung theijr changes 



ot hone-spnn clothing, gmis, an4 
of life. Many prefer spending th 
scented hay and corn blades of 
are laid on the ground. All a 
lumberers set their " dead-falls," 
and " spring guns," in suitable 
camp, to procure some of the b< 
around such establishments. 

Now the heavy clouds of Nov< 
northern blasft, pour down the 
flakes. The winter has fairly S( 
the sun's gladdening rays fall < 
hut. In warm flannels his bo( 
skin of a rackoon covers his 1 
moose-skin leggins reach the gir<] 
around his waist, while on broad 
shoes, he stands from the earlies 
hacking the majestick pines thai 
have embellished the forest. Tl 
uable trees no longer resounds c 
as they tumble here and there, n 
the rustling and crackling of tl 
heavy trunks sinking into the di 
sands of large pines thus cut i 
afford room for the younger tree 
profusely to supply the wants of 

Weeks and weeks have elapse 
white covering has become thick 
ed by the increasing intensity of 
trees have all been sawn into r 
the long repose of the oxen has i 
ing them to the nearest frozen 
gradually becomes covered witl 
mass of timber, and, their task < 
berers wait impatiently for the 1 
winter. 

At this period, they pass the t 
moose, the deer, and'^the bear, fo 
wives and children ; and as thesi 
cellent woodmen, great havock i 
game. 

Many skins of sables, mart! 
they have procured during the in 
bour^or under night. Ine sno 
way, as the rains descend in ton 
berers collect their utensils, ham 
prepare for their return. This t 
safety. From being lumberers 
millers, and with pleasure each i 
file to the saws. Many logs ha^ 
the dams on the swollen wate 
streams, and the task commence 
on through the summer, of cuttin* 

The great heats of the dog-day 
ground ; every creek has become 
here arid there, where in a deep 1 
the trout have found a retreat ; 1 
gles of multitudes of rocks proji 
resting places to the wood-duck 
breed on the borders of these str 
of ** saw-logs,"^ remain in every 
above each rapid or fall. The mi 
emptied of its timber, and he n 
some expedient to procure a fresl 

It was my good fortune to witm 
ployed for the purpose of collec 
had not reached their destinatic 
more pleasure that it was seen in 
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little family. I wish for your sake, reader, tliat I 
i^ld describe in an adequate manner the scene 
which I viewed y but, although not so well qualified 
as I wish to be, rely upon it, that the desire which 
I feel to gratify you, will induce me to use all my 
endeavours to give you an idea of it. 

It was the month of September. At the upper 
extremity of Dennisville, which is itself a pretty 
village, are the saw-mills and ponds ^f the hospi- 
table Judge Lincoln and other persons. . The creek 
that conveys the logs to these ponds, and which 
bears the name of the village, is interrupted in its 
course by many rapids and narrow embanked 
gorges. One of the latter is situated about half a 
mile above the miil-dams, and is so rocky and rug- 
ged in its bottom and sides, as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of the trees passing along it at low water, 
while, as I conceived, it would have given no slight 
labour to an army of woodmen or millers, to move 
the thousands of large logs that had accumulated in 
it They lay piled in confused heaps to a great 
height along an extent of several hundred yards, 
and were in some places so close as to have formed 
a kind of dam. Above the gorge there is a large 
natural reservoir, in which the head waters of the 
creek settle, while only a small portion of them rip- 
ples through the gorge below, during the latter 
weeks of summer and in early autiunn, when the 
streams are at their lowest. 

At the neck of this basin, the lumberers raised a 
temporary barrier with the refuse of their sawn logs. 
The boards were planted nearly upright, and sup- 
ported at their tops by a strong tree extended from 
side to side of the creeki wbich might there be 
about forty feet in breadth. It was prevented from 
giving way under the pressure of the rising waters, 
by having strong abutments of wood laid against its 
centre, while the ends of these abutments were 
secured by wedges, which could be knocked off 
when necessary. 

The temporary dam was now finished. Little or 
no water escaped through the barrier, and that in the 
creek above it rose in the course of three weeks to 
its top, which was about ten feet high, forming a 
sheet that extended upward fully a mile from the 
dam. My family was invited, early one morning, 
to go and witness the extraordinary effect which 
wodd be produced by the breaking down of the 
barrier, and we all accompanied the lumberers to 
the place. Two of the men, on reaching it, threw 
off their jackets, tied handkerchiefs round their 
heads, and fastened to their bodies a long rope, the 
end of which was held by three or four others, who 
stood ready to drag their companions ashore, in case 
of danger or accident. The two operators, each 
bearing an axe, walked along the abutments, and at 
a given signal, knocked out the wedges. A sec- 
ond blow from each sent off the abutments them- 
selves, and the men, leaping with extreme dexterity 
from one cross log to another, sprung to the shore 
with almost the quickness of thought. 

Scarcely had they effected their escape from the 
frightful peril that threatened them, when the mass 
of w liters burst forth with a horrible uproar. All 
eyes were beut toward the huge heaps of logs in 
the gorge below. The tumultuous burst of the 
waters instantly swept away every object that op- 
posed their progress, and rushed in foaming waves 



among the timber that every where blocked vp di« 
passage. Presently a slow, heavy motion was per- 
ceived in the mass of logs ; one might have imag. 
ined that some mighty monster lay convulsively 
writhing beneath them, struggling with a fearful 
energy to extricate himself from the crushing^weight. 
As the waters rose, this movement increased; the 
mass of timber extended in all directions, appearing 
to become more and more entangled each moment ; 
the logs bounced against each other, thrusting aside, 
demerging, or raising into the air those with which 
they came in contact : — it seemed as if they were 
waging a war of destruction, such as ancient authors 
describe the efforts of the Titans, the foamings of 
whose wrath, might to the eye of the painter have 
been represented by the angry curlings of the 
waters, while the tremulous and rapid motions of 
the logs, which at times reared themselves almost 
perpendicularly, might by the poet have been taken 
for the shakings of the confounded and discomfited 
giants. 

Now the rushing element filled up the gorge to 
its brim. The logs, once under way, rolled, reared, 
tossed and tumbled amid the foam, as they were 
carried along. Many of the smaller trees broke 
across, from others great splinters were sent up, 
a:nd all were in some degree seamed and, scarred. 
Then in tumultuous majesty swept along the min- 
gled wreck, the current being now increased to such 
a pitch, that the logs, as they were dashed against 
the rocky shores, resounded like the report of dis- 
tant artillery, or the angry rumblings of the thunder. 
Onward it rolls, the emblem of wreck and ruin, de- 
struction and chaotick strife. It seemed to me as 
if I witnessed the rout of a vast army, surprised, 
overwhelmed, and overthrown. The roar of the 
cannon, the groans of the dying, and the shouts of 
the avengers, were thundering through my brain; 
and amid the frightful confusion of the scene, there 
came over my spirit a melancholy feeling, which 
had not entirely vanished at the end of many days. 

In a few hours, almost all the timber that had lain 
heaped in the rocky gorge, was floating in the great 
pond of the millers ; and as we walked homeward^ 
we talked of the Farce of the Waters. 

An^ibon* 



NIGHT THE PROPER PERIOD FOR BLEEP. 

Yalanoin relates a circumstance which satisfac- 
torily proves the advantage of sleeping during the 
night instead of the day. It was an experiment 
made by two colonels of horse, in the French army, 
who had disputed much which period of the twenty- 
four hours was the fittest for marching, and for re- 
pose. As this was a very interesting subject, in a 
military point of view, to have it ascertained, they 
obtained leave from the commanding ofiicer to try 
the experiment. One of them, although it was in 
the heat of the summer, marched in the day, and 
rested at night — ^he arrived at the termination of a 
march of six hundred miles without the loss of 
either men or horses — the other, who conceived it 
would be less fatiguing tp march during the cool of 
the evening and part of the night, than in the heat 
of the dav, at the end of the same march, had lost 
many of his horses and men. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OP SCRIPTURR 
In the sixth verse of the fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis, mention is made of Mt. Seir, a view of 
which is given above. The term " Mount Seir," or 
rather the mountain's of Seir, must be understood 
with considerable latitude. It was applied indefi- 
nitely to that range of mountains, which, under the 
modem names of Djebal, ShraTf and Hasma, extends 
from the southern extremity of the Dead sea to the 
gulf of Al^^ha. The reader will recollect the Ghor, 
or valley, extending in the same direction, which 
is supposed to have formed the continued channel 
of the Jordan before its waters were lost in the Dead 
soa. Now the mountains of Seir rise abruptly from 
this valley, and form a natural division of the coun- 
try, which appears to have been well known to the 
ancients. The plain to the east of the hilly regibn 
'which these mountains form, is much more elevated 
than the level of the Ghor, on the west of the same 
mountains ; in consequence of which, the* hills ap- 
pear with diminished importance as viewed from the 
•astern or upper plain. This plain terminates to the 
aoath by a steep rocky descent, at the base of which 
begins the desert of Nedjed. It is to a part of this 
upper plain, and to the mountains which constitute 
its western limit, that, as Burckhardt thinks, th.e 
ift^me of Arabia Petraea, or the Stony, was given by 
the ancients ; the denomination being however ex- 
tended northward, so as to include the eastern plain 
writh the mountains which form the eastern bounda- 
ly of Palestine so far ncNth as the fiver Jabbok* 
Speaking of this region, Burckhardt says, " It might 
ivell be called Petrsa, not only on account of its 
jocky mountains, but also of the elevated plain, 
irbich is so eoveied with stones, ssnecially flints, 
, Vol. v.— 24 ' ' 



that Jt may with great propriety be called 
desert, although susceptible of culture. 1 
places Jt is overgrown with herbs ; and m 
have been thickly inhabited, for the traces 
ruined towns and villages are met with on b 
of the Iladj route between Maan and Akaba 
as between Maan and the plains of the Hac 
which direction there are many springs, 
ent, all this country is desert, and Maan is 
inhabited place in it'* The mountains th 
are described by the same traveller as ch 
careous, with an occ^ional mixture of bass 
mountainous region which they form, of cc 
fets from the plain which skirts it' on the ei 
climate is very pleasant. The air is pure ; 
though the heat is very great in summer, th^ 
ing breezes which then prevail, prevent the 
ture from becoming suffocating. The wint< 
other hand, is very cold ; deep snow falls 
frosts sometimes continue to the end of Mai 
mountainous country is adequately fertile, [ 
figs, pomegranates, apples, peaches, olives 
and most European fruits. The region hai 
all times noted for the salubrity of its air; ai 
hardt observes, there was no part of Syria 
he- saw so few invalids. 

The mountains of Seir were in the first 
occupied by a people'caUed the Horim, or 
who are mentioned in Gen. ziv., among tho 
country was ravaged by Chedorkomer and 
These peoide are suj^sed to have taken t] 
from the chief or leader, who» with his trib 
ily, first settled there, and whose name (H< 
served in the mountain, in this range, < 
Aaron died. Th« nftmo *' Seir" applied t 
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gion is doubtless derired from the ^^lej of that^^^^^^^^ 
^hoi. mentioned in v. 20, as '^f }^^<^'^^ {^^f^^ 
The extent of territory occupied hy the Horites 
cannot be very precisely ascertained; but there is 
no room to suppose that it reached so far south of 
the Dead sea, or spjead so (^f west towards thQ 
Mediterranean as the " landx^f Edom" of after-tinies 
certainly did. The "land of ^ir" of the patriarcha 
times, seems to have been inmiediately to the east 
and south of the Dead sea. In this land Esau set- 
tled himself permanently after the death of his la- 
ther, and as his descendants increased, they were 
enabled to extirpate the original inhabitants, andoc- 
cupied the land in their atead (Deut. ii, 12, 22). 1 he 
country then took the name of the " land of Edom 
_a denomination -which appears to have extended 
with the progressiire extension of the Edomite pow- 
er,whichtin its palmy state extended along the 
eastern R^itier of Palestine, from the parallel of 
the lake ot,T!berias, and reached southward to the 
shore of the Arabian gulf; while in another direc- 
tion it comprehended the country to the south ot Pal- 
estine, from the mountains of Swr to the Mediterra- 
nean; and during the Babylonish captivity of the 
Jew^ the Edomites encroached upon the south .01 
Jiaiaii ;.o fdr as Hebrpn which became their dap- 
ital. 



enough to be visible to the naked eye, are obviously 
affgregated into bundles of different magnitude m 
different muscles, but always of the same umform 
size in the same muscle. 




THE HUMAN BODY— N^. IV. 

We next, come to a tissue widely different in 
everv one of those circumstances, a tissue consist- 
ing of a new kin 1 of animal matter, and endowed 
with a property not only peculiar to itself, but prop- 
er to living substance, and characteristick of a high 
degree of ntal power. Mcjsctjlar tissue, the 
fourth distirict form of animal matter, commonly 
known under the name of flesh, is a substance re- 
sembling no other, in nature. It consists of a soft 
and pulpy substance, having little cohesive power, 
arranged into fibres which are distinctly visible to 
the naked eye, and which are disposed in a regular 
*nd uniform manner, being plw« ed close and parallel 
to each other. These fibres are every where pretty 



rrwo portions of muscle; one of which, a, is covered w^ 
^ memWe ; the other, 6 is uncovered ; c the muscular fibreb 
terminating in tendom] 

' The ultimate thread, or the minutest division of 
which the miiscular fibre is susceptible, is called a 
filament; the smallest thread which can be distin- 
ffuished by the naked eye is termed a fibre; and the 
bundle which is formed by the union of fibres is de- 
nominated a fasciculus. The proper muscular sub 
stance is thus arranged into three distmct forms pro 
gressively increasing in size— the filament, the fibre 
and fasciculus: these as well as the muscle itself 
areformedby theaggregation of fascicuh,and inclosed 
each in its o4n distinct sheath of cellular membrane a. 





rPwtion of a muscle? showmgr (») the i»Uicml«r fibres «nd 
their parallel direction; and (6) the ternunaUon of the fibres 
in tendon.] . 

uniformly the same in shape, swe, and general ap- 
pearance, being delicate, soft, flattened, and though 
consisting only of a tender pnip, still solid. When 
examined unddr the microscope, fibres, which to the 
naked eye appear to be single threads, are seen to 
divide successively into smaller threads, the minut- 
est or the ultimate division not exceeding, as is sup- 
posed, the forty thousandth part of an inch iA diam- 
eter. On the other hand, the -fibiBa which We Ktrge^ 



[Portion of a muscle enclosed in a sheath of &scia 
or aponemosis.] 

The cOmpoisition of the ultimate filament has been 
very carefully examined bv many distinguished phys- ^ 
ioloo^isls with microscopes of high magnifying pow- 
er, "" Under some of these microscopes the.'filament 
appears to consist of a series of rounded particles or 
alobules of the same size as the particles of the 
blood when deprived of their colouring matter, ^so 
that it looks like a string of pearls, each globule bc- 
hnff commonly stated to he about the two thousandth 
I part of an inch in diameter.- But it is now pretty 
generally agreed that this globular appearance of the 
ultimate musctilar fibre vanishes under the more im- 
proved microscopes of the present day, and, as view- 
ed by the latter, appears as a peculiar pulpy substance 
arranged into threads of ex:treme minuteness, placed 
clO»e knd paraUel to ^ach other,^ intersected hy ^ 
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rtJlritnate fit res of muscle, Very ereatly magnified ; fhowing the 
fitnngs of globules of which they are supposed by some to 

consisLj , . 

great mimber of delicate lines passing transversely 
.acw>s8 the pnusQiilar threads. 

With th0 .exception of the organs of sense, the 
wvwcular tissue is more abundantly supplied with 
arteries, veins, and nerves, than any other substance 
erf the body. Every ultimate thread or filament a.p- 
pears to be provided with the ultimate branch of 
an artery, yein, and nerve. These vessels are seen 
ramifying on the surface of the delioate-web of mem- 
brane that incloses the pulp, but cannot be traced 
into it. 




[The appearance of the ultimate muscular fibres and of their 
transverse lines, as seeii under the microscope of Mr. Lister, 
When the object is magnified fi\re hundred diameters.} 

The proximate principle of whick Hie irftiseular 
pulp is composed is fibrin. From the pulp; When 
inclosed in its sheath of membrane, albumen, gelly, 
various salts, and a peculiar animal extract called 
osmazome, are also obtained ; but these substances 
are probably derived from the membranous, not the 
muscular, matter. Fibrin contains a larger propor- 
tion of azote, the element peculiar to the animal 
body, and by the possession of which its chymical 
composition is distinguished from that of the vege- 
table, than any other animal substance. 

Muscular tissue possessed a slight degree of co- 
hesion, a high degree of flexibility and extensibility, 
but no degree of elasticity; for although muscle, 
considered as a compound of muscular substance 
and membrane, be highly elastick, yet this property 
is probably altogether owing to the membranous 
tntitter in which it is -enVeloped. Its peculiar and 



distinctive puoperty is vital, 
not physical, and consists in 
the power of diminishing its 
length, or of contracting 6r 
shortening itself on the ap- 
plication of a stimulus. This 
property, which is termed 
contractflfty, is the great, if 
not the sole source of mo- 
tion in the body. Without 
doubt, elasticity and gravity, 
under Ae generating and 
controlling power of con- 
tractility, aid in accomplish- 
ing various kinds of motion. 
Thus membranes, tendons, 
ligatnents, cartilages, and 
bones, by their physical 
and mechanical properties, 
modify, economize, facili- 
tate, concentrate, and direct 
the motive power generated 
by the pure muscular sub- 
stance ; but still^he only 
real source of motion in the ' 
body is muscular tissue, and 
the only mode in which mo- 
tion is generated is by con- 
tractility. 



ARCHITKCT 



Persians mid Caryatides. — 
what are. called the regular or 
notice in the next pla«e the i 
figures instead of columns for 
tablature. We will first give 
the account of Vitruvius. " i 
ponessus, took' part with the 
Grecian states. Whon the ci 
its invaders, the Greeks turn 
the Caryans, and upon the ei 
the males to the sword, and 
captivity. The architects of 
pose' of perpetuating the ign 
instead of columns' in the p 
ings, substituted statues of th 
copying their ornaments, and t 
they were attired, the mode o 
permitted to change." 

There are two great object! 
story : first, that the circumstj 
by any of the Grecian hist 
that it is certain atiimal figui 
this purpose long previous to 
Vitruvius. 

Having tbus shown our rei 
origin of these figures, it mus 
to inform them what w, or rat 
able, and for this purpose we 
kindness of Mr. Gwilt, the on 
who has given a satisfactory 
conjectures the name to have 
ployment of tl em in temples 
posed to have made the Lace 
with the story of Carya (hirn 
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Bacclius, wlio also transform- 
ed her sisters into stones,) 
uid thenee worshipped by 
them under the name of 
Caryatis. Thus, being first 
employed in temples dedica- 
ted to this goddess, they af- 
terward came into use in 
other buildings as represen- 
tations of the . nymphs who 
assisted at the mysteries of 
the patron goddess. An ex- 
ample is given in the accom- 
panying wood-cut of an old- 
er date, though the figure is 
much more beautifully form- 
ed. 

The ancient cenotaph or 
tomb furnished some of the most beautiful displays 
of architectural ornament^ executed either by the 
Greek or Roman sculptors. We furnish one erected 
to the memory of one of the Roman emperours. 





Th» ornaments Mfore all of a funeral character, and 
there is reason to suppose that the above cenotaph 
differed from many of a nearly similar character, in- 
asmuch as it was intended to hold the remains, in- 
stead of-being merely an honorary memento. 

The ornaments, it will be seen, consist of heads 
supporting wreaths of flowers. Speaking of this 
species of ornament, Mr. Kempe observes in a laKe 
volume of the Arckmologia, ** garlands were so much 
used by the ancients at their sacrificial and social 
feasU, that as the patines for libation, and the sculls 
of victims, from being at first suspended on the friezes 
of their temples, became at last sculptured on them 
in stone, so were the .vegetable wreaths at length 
transferred in a similar manner." We. quote Mr. 
Kempe, as he is a good antiquary and a learned 
scholar; and there is but little doubt but that the 
greater part of the architectural ornaments of this 
character had their origin on altars and monuments, 
snd were from thence transferred to the portico, 
frieze, and column of the temple. « 

ANIMAL HEAT. 
Animal heat is that property of all animals by i 



means of which they preserve a certain temperatnrs, 
which is quite independent of that of the medium by 
which they are surrounded, and appears rather to 
be in proportion to the degree of sensibility and ir« 
rifkbility possessed by them. It is greatest in birds. 
The more free and independent the animal is, the 
more uniform is its temperature. On this account, 
the human species preserves a temperature nearly 
equal, about 96 — 100^ Fah., in the frozen regions 
at the pole, and beneath the equator ; and on this 
account, too, the heat of the human body remains 
the same when exposed to the most extreme degrees 
of temperature ; in fact, cold at first rather elevates, 
and extreme heat rather depresses the temperature 
of the human body. Fordyce and Blagden endured 
the temperature of an oven heated almost to redness, 
and two girls in France entered a baker's oven heat- 
ed to 269^ Fah., in which fruits were soon dried 
up, and water boiled. A Spaniard, Francisco Mar- 
tinez by name, exhibited himself, a short time since 
at Paris, in a stove heated to 279° of Fab., and . 
threw himself, immediately after, into cold water. 
Blagden was exposed in an oven to a heat of 257®, 
in which water boiled, though corered with oil. 
There is also a remarkable instance of a similar en- 
durance of heat by the convulsionnaires, as they were 
called, upon the grave of St. Medardus, in France. 
A certificate signed by several eyewitnesses, among 
whom w^re Armand, Arouet. the brother of Voltaire 
and a Prot^tant nobleman from Perth, states that a 
woman named la Sonet, surnamed the saktmanier^ 
lay upon a fire nine minutes at a time, which was 
rq>eaied four times within two hours, making in all, 
thirty-six minutes, during which time fifteen sticks 
of wood were consunied. The correctness of the 
fact stated is allowed even by those opposed to the 
abuses in which it originated. The fiaraes some- 
times united over the woman, who seemed to sleep; 
and the whole miracle is to be attributed to the in- 
sensibility of the skin and nerves, occasioned by a 
fit of religious insanity. These facts are the results 
of a law of all living substances, viz., that the tem- 
perature of the living body cannot be raised above 
certain limits, which nature has fixed. There is 
also an increased fiow of perspiration, by means of 
which the heat of the body is carried off. The ex- 
treme degrees of cold which are constantly endured 
by the human frame without injury are well known, 
and are to be explained only by this power in the liv« 
ing body to generate and preserve its own heat. The 
greater the irritability of individuals, whether from 
age, sex, or peculiarity of constitution, the greater 
the warmth of the body ; it seems also to depend, 
in part upon the quickness of the circulation of the 
blood : thus children and small animals, whose cir- 
cidation is lively, feel the cold least. The heat and 
the- power of preserving it differ also in the different 
parts of the body ; those appearing to be warmest in 
which there is the most copious supply of blood, as 
the brain, the head and neck, the lungs and central 
parts of the body. We see also, that when the irri- 
tability of the body, or of any part of it, is particular- 
ly increased, the heat of the part undergoes a simi- 
lar change. Increased activity and motion of the 
body, as in walking, running, d&c, and diseases of 
increased excitement, as fever and inflammation, 
•produce a similar increase in the temperatore of the 
body. 
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CBBISTIAH C0NNBX3(»L 

[It ^ill be recollected that in our last Yolume we 

five the " History of the Rise and Progress of the 
piscopal . Church in this country before the Rev- 
olution,'* by the Rev. Prof. Caswell, abo some ac- 
count of the Unitarians, and the Unitarian belief, be- 
ing an extract from' a tract by Rev. Orville Dewey. 
These articles were so well received, that we de- 
termined to go on, and have solicited members of dif- 
ferent religious sects to fHirnish us with some account 
of the history of their respective churches. Among 
others, we applied to our highly esteemed friend, 
Mr. Badger, Editor of the Christitn Palladium, of 
Union Mills, N. Y., for a history of the people called 
" Christians" — ^he referred us to Elder Millard, who 
has politely furnished us with the following article. 
JJj=* When will our friends who have it in charge, 
supply us with a history of the Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, and Universalists ? Eds, F. M.] 

"Within less than half a eehtury) a very consider- 
able body of religionists have arisen in the United 
States, who, rejecting all nameSy appdlationSj and 
badgis of distinctive party among the followers of 
Christ, simply call themselves Christians. Some- 
tknes s^ieaking of themselves as a body, they use the 
term Christian Connexion, As this people have in 
many parts of our coun.try become numerous, aiod as 
their origin obd progress have been marked with 
some rather singular coincidents, this article willfHre- 
seni a few of them in brief detail. 

Most of the different Protestani sects owe tjheir 
ori^ to soaie individual reformer either real, or pre- 
tended, s«ch as a Luther, a Calvin^ a Fox, or a 
Wesley. The Christians si^ they never had any 
such leader ; that they do not owe their origiii to the 
labours of any one liian, or any particular set of men ; 
that they arose nearly simultaneously in different 
sections of our country', remote.from each other, with- 
out any preconcerted plan, or even knowledge of 
each others' movements ia those different regions. 
After a lapse of several years, the three branches 
obtained some' information of each other, and upon 
opening a correspondence, were surprised to find that 
withmt any material difference, they had all em- 
braced the saoie princ^les, both in doctrine and prac- 
tice, and were engaged in carrying forward the same 
system of reform. This singular coincidence is 
regarded by tliemas evidence that they are a people 
raised i^ by the immediate direction and overruling 
providence of Gtod, and that the ground they have 
taken, is the one which will finally swallow up all 
party dittinct^ons among sects^ ultimately annihilate 
sectarism, and eventually establish the true Millenial 
church. , ^ . 

The American revolution wliich aimed a death 
blow at political domination, also, in some instances, 
diffused a spirit of liberty into the Church. The 
Methodists had spread to some considerable extent 
in the United States, especially south of the Poto- 
maek. They kad previous to this time been con- 
sidered a branch of the church of England, and their 
societies were dependent on English episcopacy for 
tibe regular adounistration of the ordinances. But 
as the revolution had wrested the states from British 
contfoU it also left the American Methodists free 
Asm the authority of the church of England, with 
4is riglbt of tie^iisacting their own affairs: Thomas 



Coke, Fnuiieift Ashnry, and others, set about th< 
work of establishing, an Episcopal form of churcl 
government for the Methodists in America. Som< 
of the preachers, however, had drank too deepl] 
of the spirit of the times, to submit tamely to lordly 
power, whether in judicial vestments, or clad in th^ 
gown of a prelate. Their form of church govern 
ment now became a subject of spirited discussion, ii 
several successive conferences. James O'Kelly oj 
North Carolina, and several other preachers of tha 
state, and of Virginia, plead for a congregationa 
system; that their conferences instead of being com 
posed of ministers only, admit an equal delegation fron 
the churches, and that the New Testament be theu 
only creed, or discipline. The weight of influence 
however, turned on the side of episcopacy and i 
human creed ; and Francis Asbury was elected anc 
ordained bishop, Mr. O'Kelly, several other preachers 
and a large number of brethren, seceding from the 
dominant party. Their final separation from th< 
Episcopal Methodists took place voluntarily at Mana 
kin Town, N. C. December 25th, 1793. At firs 
they took the name of ** Republican Methodists," bu 
at a subsequent conference, resolved to be known ai 
Christians only ; to have no head over the churcl 
but Christ, and no creed, or discipline but the Bible 
At first they numbered in all about one thousand, bui 
have since increased to many thousands. Such was 
the origin of the first branch. 

Near the close of the eigthteenth century, Dr. Ah 
ner Jones of Hartland, in the state of Vermont, thei 
a member of a regular Baptist church, had a peculiai 
travail of mind in relation to sectarian nameSy anc 
human creeds. The first he regarded as an evil 
because they were so many badges of distinct separa< 
ation among the followers of Christ ; and as Grod hac 
raised up his people to sit together, these wer< 
causing them to sit apart. The second served as s< 
many lines, or walls of separation to keep the dis 
ciples of Christ apart — that neither were of God 
but the inventions of men, and must ultimately perisl 
with their using — ^that se*Jtarian names and humai 
creeds should be abandoned— 'that uue piety alone 
and not the externals of it, should be made the onlj 
test of christian fellowship and communion — ^tha 
the holy scriptures are a sufficient written rule foi 
faith and church government— that all the follow 
ers of Christ should be known simply as Christians 
and that it was on these principles only, the tru4 
Millenial church could ever be established, or bull 
up. 

Making the Bible the only source from whence 
he drew the doctrine he taught, Dr. Jones commencec 
propagating his sentiments with zeal, though at tha 
time he did not know of another individual wh< 
thought like himself. In September, 1800, he hac 
the happiness of Seeing a church of about twenty-fivi 
members, embracing these principles, gathered ii 
Lyndon, Vt. In 1802, he gathered another churcl 
in Bradford, Vt., and in March, 1803, another ii 
Piermont, N. H. About this time, Elias Smith, thei 
a Baptist minister, was preaching with great succest 
in Portsmouth, N. H. and had gathered a large churcl 
in that town. Falling in with Dr. Jones's views, th< 
church under his care were led into the same princi 
pies. Up to this time Dr. Jones had laboured as t 
preacher nearly, if not quite single handed; butsever 
^ preachers from tha regnUgr Baptists, and rroewU 
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Tieirra del Faego. Some of the ships anchored in 
two bays near the northern entrance, which they 
named Verschoor and Valentine, and are the same 
with the Port Mauritius of modem maps and the 
Bay of Good Success. 

Although ihe whole fleet had passed through the 
f trait just described on the evening of the second 
of February, yet, owing to contrary winds, they were 
on the fourteenth still seven leagues eastward of 
Cape Horn. The next day they doubled that pro- 
montory, and saw * a great gulf between that cape 
and the cape next to the west,' which they were 
prevented from entering by bad weather. On the 
sixteenth Cape Horn lay to the eastward, and they 
discovered two islands, which, according to their 
reckoning, were distant to the westward fourteen or 
fifteen leagues. The following morning they per- 
ceived that they had lost ground, and fearing that 
they should still fall to leeward, they entered a large 
t>ay and cast anchor. In this harbour, which was 
afterward named Nassau bay, they remained ten 
days. On the twenty-third, some boats, which Were 
sent to procure water, were compelled by a sudden 
and violent storm to return, leaving nineteen of the 
crew on shore wholly destitute of arms, of whom 
next day only two were found alive. The savages, 
it appeared, as soon as night came on, attacked them 
with clubs and slings, and killed all except the two, 
who had contrived to conceal themselves. Only 
five bodies were discovered, some of which were 
cut into quarters, and others strangely mangled. 
Not a single native was seen after this unfortunate 
event. A party whfch had been sent to examine 
the neighbouring coast, repcMrtisd that Tierra del 
Fuego was divided into several islands ; that with- 
out doubling Cape Horn a passage into the South 
sea might be effected, through the Bay or rather 
Gulf of Nassau, which was open to the east as well 
as to the west ; and that through *8ome of these nu- 
merous openings it was presumed ships might pen- 
etrate into the Strait of Magellan. Such parts of 
Tierra del Fuego as were seen appeared decided- 
ly mountainous, though not wanting in many fine 
valleys and watered meadows. The hills were 
dad wkh trees^ all of which were beat eastward, 




[Man of TSena del Fuego.} 



owing to the strong westerly winds wMi^ prevail 
in these parts. Spacious harbours, capable of sliel* 
tering the largest fleets, were frequently observed 
between the islands. The natives are described as 
diflfering little in stature from the people of Europe, 
and as being well proportioned in their limbs. Their 
hair is long, black, and thick, their teeth ' as sharp 
as the blade of a knife.' They paint their bodies 
of different colours and with fanciful devices ; their 
natural complexion, however, seemed to be as fair 
as that of a European. Some of them were <)b- 
served to have one side of their body altogether 
white, and th^ opposite entirely red ; others were 
remarked with the trunks of their bodies white, and 
the face, arms, and legs coloured red. The males 
were perfectly naked ; the females, who were paint- 
ed like the men, wore only a little piece of skin 
about the waist, and a sUring of shells round their 
necks. Their huts were constructed of trees, in a 
conical form, having an opening at the top to let the 
smoke escape ; the floor was sunk two or three feet 
below the level of the ground ; and the sides of the 
walls were covered with earth. Their fishmg- 
tackle consisted of lines, stone hooks, and harpoons, 
which were generally fabricated with some degree 
of neatness. For arms they had sharp knives imuie 
of stone; slings, bows, and arrows with stone heads; 
lances pointed with bone, and clubs. Their canoes 
measured in length from ten to sixteen feet, and 
about two in width ; they were built of the bark of 
large trees, resembling in shape the gondolas of 
Venice. In regard to their manners and habits, the 
report is very unfavourable: they more resemble 
beasts than human beings ; ' for besides that they 
tear men to pieces, and devour the flesh raw and 
bloody, there was not perceived among them the 
smallest indication of a religion or government : ob 
the contrary, they live together like beasts.' 

The inhabitants of Easter island are described 
as being of a well-proportioned stature, tkovgb 
rather slender, of complexions generally brown, but, 
in some instances, of European whiteness. They 
delineate on their bodies figures of birds and othei 
animals ; and a great proportion of the females were 
'painted with a rouge, very bright, which mnch 




[Woman of Easter Idand. J 
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mnrpasses that known to us ;' and had dre&rses of 
red and white cloth, soft to the touch like silk, with 
a small hat made of straw or rushes. They were 
generally of a mild disposition, with a soft and 
pleasing expression of countenance, and so timid, 
that when they brought presents to the voyagers 
they threw the gifts at their feet, and made a pre- 
cipitate retreat. Their ears, as already noticed, 
were so elongated as to hang down to their shoul- 
ders, and were sometimes ornamented with large 
white rings of a globular form. Their huts were 
about fifty feet long and seven broad, built of a num- 
ber of poles cemented with a fat earth or clay, and 
covered with the leaves of the palm-tree. They 
had earthen vessels for preparing their victuals, but 
possessed few other articles of furniture. No arms 
were perceived among them, and their sole defence 
from Ihe cruel hostilities of their visiters appeared 
to be reposed in their idols. These were gigantick 
pillars of stone, having on the top the figure of a 
iiuman head adorned with a crown or garland, formed 
of small stones inlaid with considerable skill. The 
names of two of these idols have been preserved — 
Taunco and Dago ; and the Hollanders thought they 
perceived indications of a priesthood, the members 
of which were distinguished by their ponderous ear- 
rings, by having their heads shaven, and by wearing 
a bonnet of black and white feathers. The food of 
the inhabitants consisted entirely of th6 fruits of 
their land, which was carefully cultivated and di- 
vided into enclosures. No traces were found of a 
supreme chief or ruler, vuor was any distinction of 
ranks observed, except that the aged bore staves, 
and had plumes on their heads, and that in families 
the oldest member appeared to exercise authority. 
It would be improper to pass without notice the fab- 
ulous account of the immense stature of the natives, 
giveUj in one of the accounts of the voyage, with 
the strongest protestations of its truth : — *• All these 
savages are of more than gigantick size ; for the 
men, being twice as tall and. thick as the largest of 
our people, they measured, one with another, the 
height of twelve feet, so that we could easily — ^who 
will not wonder at it! — ^without stooping, have passed 
between the legs of these sons of Goliah. Ac- 
cording to their height, so is their thickness, and all 
are, one with another, very well proportioned, so 
that each could have passed for a Hercules.' It is 
added, that the females do not altogether come up 
to these formidable dimensions, 'being conmionly 
not above ten or eleven fb^!' 

From hence, he proceeded towards the south, in- 
"clining eastward, till, having passed Ambrym, Paoom, 
Apee, Monument, Three Hills, Shepherd's, Montagu, 
Hinchinbrook, and Sandwich Islands, he anchored 
on the third of August on the southeast side of Erro- 
mango. The treachery of the natives led to a skir- 
mish, in which some of them lost their lives ; and 
the following evening he sailed for the neighbouring 
Island of Tanna, where he found an anchorage on 
the fifth. The next day the ship was moored close 
to the shore, so as to afiford to the landing-place and 
to the whole harbour the protection of her artillery, 
Some thousands of the inhabitants were drawn up 
on the beach, evidently with hostile intentions ; but 
the discharge of a few guns speedily dispersed them, 
and the voyagers, though watched Mrith strict jealousy, 
were allowed to esqplore the coittitry in peace. The 




Man of the Island of Tanna. 

natives were considered as a distinct race from tl 
of -MallicoUo or of Erromango ; they were of 
middle size, rather slender, nimble and active, 
having for the most part good features and pleas 
countenances. They were found to possess t 
languages ; the one, peculiar, it was understood, 
themselves and to the inhabitants of Erromango*a 
Annatom, the other the same with that of the Ton 
group. Their complexion was very dark, their h; 
for the most part black or brown, of considerab 
length, crisp and curly. * They separate it,' \ 
are told, ' into small locks, which they woold or ci 
round with the rind of a slender plant, down to abo\ 
an inch of the ends ; and as the hair grows the wook 
ing i^s continued. Each 'of these ^ cues or locks i 
somewhat thicher than common whip-cord ; and the^, 
look like a parcel of small strings hanging down fron 
the crown of their heads.' They were armed witi 
clubs, spears or darts, bows and arrows, and staves, 
and wore bracelets of marine shells or cocoanuts, 
ear-rings of tortoise-shell, neck-laces and amulets of 
a greenish stone* 

Having taken in a large supply of wood and water, 
Cook made sail on the twentieth with a fresh breeze, 
and stretched to the south ; but, seeing no more land 
in that direction, he altered his course and steered 
north-northwest along the eastern shores of Tanna, 
Erromango, Sandwich, and MallicoUo. The night 
of the twenty-third found him in Bougainville's Pas- 
sag^ ; and on the twenty-fifth he entered a large and 
spacious harbour, which he was convinced was that 
named by Quiros San Felipe y Santiago. The port 
of La Vera Cruz was recognised in the anchorage 
at the head of the bay, one of the two rivers mentioned 
by the Spaniards was visited, ' and, if we were not 
deceived,' says Cook, * we saw the other. .. . . 
An uncommonly luxuriant vegetation was every where 
to be seen ; the sides of the hills were checkered with 
plantations, and every valley watered by a stream. 
The columns of smoke we saw by day, and the fires 
by night all over the country, led us to believe that 
it is well inhabited and very fertile.' By the thirty* 
first he had circumnavigated the island, which proved 
to be the largest and most western of the cluster ; il 
sixty leagues in circuit, and the name of Tierra 
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del Espiritu Santo was given to tliia, ' the only re- 
mains of Quiros's continent.' The surrey being now 
completed, the group was found to extend from lati- 
tude 14"^ 29^ to 20O 4' S., and from longitude 166^ 
41' to 170^ 21' £., 125 leagues in the direction of 
north-northwest half west, and south-southeast half 
east. ' As, besides ascertaining the extent and situ- 
ation of these island^ he remarks, *we added to 
them several new ones, and ^xplored the whole, I 
think we have obtained the right to name them, and 
shall in future distinguish them by the name of the 
New Hebrides.' 

Havhig spent more than forty days in examining 
this archipelago, he made sail from it on the first of 
September, and with a steady wind stood to the 
southwest. On the fourth he came in sight of ^n 
extensive coast beset with reefs, on which the sea 
broke w^ great violence. A passage through this 
dangerod^arrier having been discovered, he came 
to anchsJK on the 5th, when his ship was immediate- 
ly surrounded by. a great number of natives in six- 
teen or eighteen canoes. They were of a peacea- 
ble and friendly disposition, and offered no opposition 
to tL landing, which was elTected in the afternoon. 
Thi' counfry much resembled some parts of New 
Holland ; the hills and uplands were rocky, and in- 
capable of cultivation ; the thin soil which covered 
them being scorched and burnt; and, * indeed,' we 
are iQformed, * were it not for some fertile spots on 
the plains, and a few on the sides of the mountains, 
the whole country might be called a dreary waste.' 
The nniircs were robust and well inade, in colour 
nearly. appWrnching those of Tanna, but surpassing 
thehi in stature, nnd having finer features and more 
agreeable countenances. Their language appeared 
to have manV words in common with that used in 
New Zealand, in the Tonga. islands, and in Tanna. 
In affability and benesty, they excelled the people 
of any place yet visited. 

On the thirteenth Cook quitted his anchorage, and 
for two days sailed to the northwest, when, finding 
a termination to the land in that direction, and a reef 
extending as far as the eye could reach, he altered 
his course to the southeast, and again came in sight 
of the coast on the seventeenth. He ran rapidly 
along it, and on the twenty-third reached its south- 
eastern extremity, which was called Queen Char- 
lotte's Foreland. In attempting to get round this 
point, some islands were discovered stretching in 
the same direction as the mainland ; the largest re- 
. ceived the name of Isle of Pines, while the desig- 
nation of Botany was conferred upon one on which 
a parly landed. The whole of this survey was at- 
tended with the greatest danger ; and, considering 
the vast extent of sea yet to be investigated, tiie. 
state of his vessel and her crew, anid the near ap- 
proach of summer, ouf navigator, to use his own 
expression, was obliged, * as it were by necessity, 
fdr the first time, to leave a coast he had discovered 
before it was fully explored.' He gave it the ap- 
pellation of New Caledonia, and fixed its position 
between latitude 19© 37' and 22o 30' S., and west 
longitude 163° 37' and 167° 14'. With the excep- 
tion of New Zealand, it exceeds in si^e all the 
islaiids of the Austral ocean, extending in length 
aboat oighty-seven leagues, though nowhere more 
t&an ten in breadth. 

' He lost tight of land oh die first of OctobeV/and 
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pursued his course to the south till the morning of 
the tenth, when, in latitude 29° 2' 30" S., longitude 
168° 16' E., he discovered an islajijd to which the 
name of Norfolk was applied. It was of consid- 
erable height and ahoiit five leagues in circuit, fer- 
tile and luxuriantly wooded, but uninhabited, and 
our voyagers were« perhaps, the first that ever set 
foot upon its shores. 

On the seventeenth they came in sight of New 
Zealand, and could distinguish the summit of Mount 
Egmont, * covered with everlasting snow.' The 
next day they anchored in Queen Charlotte's sound, 
for the third time,- nearly eleven months after their 
former visit. Immediately on landing they looked 
for a bottle, containing a memorandum which had 
been left for Captain Furpeaux. It was removed, 
and circumstances soon occurred which showed that 
the Adventure had been here; while, from conver- 
sing with the natives, of whom only a few appeared, 
and those in a state of unusual timidity, it was in- 
ferred that some calamity had befallen her crew. 

On the tenth of November, Cook departed fr^m 
New Zealand, i^nd with all sails set steered south, 
by east, to get into the latitude of 54° or 55° S., 
with the view of crossing the Pacific nearly in these 
parallels, and thus exploring those parts left imnavi- 
gated in the previous summer. On the twenty-sev- 
enth he was in latitute 56^ 6' and longitude 138^ 
56' W., when, abandoning all hope of finding land, 
he determined to steer directly for the western 
mpulh of the Straits of Magellan, which he reached 
on the eighteenth of December. With ll^e excep- 
tion of that achieved by his colleague, of which he 
was then ignorant, tliis was the first run directly 
across the Pacific in a high southern latitude. * Ana 
I must observe,' he writes, * that I never made a 
passage any where of such length, or ^ven much 
shorter, where so few interesting circumstances oc- 
curred ; for, if I except the variation of the com- 
fass, I know of nothing else worth notice 
have now done with the Southern Pacific ocean, 
^nd flatter myself th^t no one will think that I have , 
left it unexplored ; or that more could have beea 
done in one voyage, toward obtaining th^t end, than, 
has oeen dfone in this.' ^ * ^ / j • 
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1 ABMEIir t>^.^ A»TM ENT. 

TILLAGE- I 

iK\T ill u\lag<* iii;iy Inily be j^tiid to b« 
, Iroal foundaiimi on which the sutccssful 
mtfoducdon ol' nil the mw aniclrjs of ftekhvuhnre 
ilep«?(idfi. When tho groimd ii* well '*" -' m^ in th« 
mosi perfect cosuiiiion for receivin tili^ing 

prineipie* af Uie aimfjgphf re, llniu, yyunw^ hait, 
dews, iirnl hoarfrus!, Slc, convey the nufriment of I 
yegftmuon, which floats ni the air luo.st pleir "■ 
imi> the hodom of ih^ etirth, ag tkpp as it hii 
broken and well jiuJverizt'd. It m ihp onSy eflectual 
means of rooting out wet^ds, so ncroisisAry lo l)wj ben- 
eficinl growth of iiU cropsi^ and should Ik^ rt^peated tJll 
they aro ia a gn^ttl measure dep^lroyod. The roots 
and (ibrea of wet<la arc tho hganunUs and bmces 
which HI a m-ai rof^fisnre knit and bend the clodt 
logtnh^r, and nr. l,Jo, till by being expfjsed 

to ihe nrri^Tiof !! ,, moLs within rtK imd de- 

cay, and ' , altnowt by tht*ir own ffravi ty. px- 

P*"*^ i^' rumhl! s and are reduced lo a p?!r- 

f«»ct state ui I 

Th<i destTr; ^ s, however, la not ih© only 

immediate henelie acctuing from a due state of lillage ; 
gmbh^ botnles, worms and ftif^^cmr* of many tliferent 
kinds;, which aholiuJ in f i, rnay be gen- 

erally diminhjhed, if uoi d by ihe well 

[ ^med ui€ of the ploug^h, ai: diary ncee»saxy 

to the reduction of th^ goiL jSifnnng ko efTficruaily 
pie vents ihe ravagf^s of the several tribes of siihter- 
tmnenn insects, as the frequ<*nt stirring and cromhliug 
of ih# ground. Large patches of (rflreral pics 
^ si|uat«, in a field of beana, are IVeqiiently destroyed 
by tilt grub or cockcbafTer; andraiiny hundreds of cab- 
hagts-plants by a kitid of gray gnih of less size. Both 
theic execute ihdr mischtef imdt»r ground. Thev 
! first CM lite rooi^ of the bi?»^ns, twen wb**n m kid, 
I when lh«!y wither, fall atiiJ die ; and the latter bites 
, ef the pktii just under the stirface. Tillage, duly 
p«tformed always destroys ihe whole race. 

The iiDprovcnJcni the soil acquires by moans of 
frcfftK fit and wt^H limed tillrige, is gradual itnd pro- 
, and ihe longer it is kepi in tillage, if duly 
i I'jf!, the more fertile n becomes. One plongh* 

ing in Ihe beginning of wtnicr, and a second eajly 
in the spring, will be more elfoctual in pulvenseing 
the soil than half a dottn at any other time of tho 
year. Tbii* improvement in tillage is m very ckar 
mnd cettain» that it surprises one mmrb ihwt it is not 
utirveoidly practised, p^rmert* C*U(ir,u 

BIUEP nihTB FOR aUTL^MN WORK. 

Select seed wbeiit from thai uhiiih grew in the 

^^i prodiiciive pans of the !k'ld^=^nd€^avour to olv 
tain die largest sced^ and saw none othor— this if 
practiced in yearly nnccen^ii^n, will greaiiy improve 
^e variety. 

Sow none but cl^an ac*d — fm farmers may as 
well mis© wheat as to mbo weeds. 

Chess may be neparatt d from navtl wheat by a 
good fanning-! f ' . brinff-^if 

the brine is 3 ^np wheat 

*ill not sink in iL, ^ h will ; 

and ihc chess «nd . ^viU floiu' 

and may he skimmed uii, iiwh trnp^y tho wheat 
iato a ba*kct set on a tub or bEinef, and the brino 



win fnn through itito it % Aifflier im. Both thea 
mtilioda gf elcauing whei^;aiJ^ h^ combined la j 

vantage* 

Picking the largest heads by hand, i» a slow bu 
very thorough way, and manp pirticuUrly hemefici 
where crops are sown expressly for iseed. 

Smut in wheat crop* h perpatuat.£^d by the diii 
of the smui adbering lo the seed. It may be pr 
Tented by steeping the seed iwcn"" ^ - ^ . 
or a mixture of rresh lime and w.t 
.^..,..,7 , J .k, » ^ jjj one gallon tn uir ijitr^ r. 1 ui 

^n. Care should be taken iha 
j^i-iij i^ nui itniKred foul by putting it fi 
bags, or those where *muuy whoat hajs br 

The quantity of wheat sowed lo the iicrii j»inudd 
be from ilvo peeks to two bushel*, varyinjt ^iffi ihq 
time of sowing, and with the sue of ' 
seed* Earl'/ sown wheat BhonM hr n, utiij 

than laty ; pnd wheat witii f^u- u^^ iq 

less quanUy ttmn large, bet . . ^o 

thum to r* bus he L 

Whe^t sown about the lime or after the iirsi fros 
will escape in a great measure ihe Ilesttian fly 
Where ihe fly is not destructive U should h& aowu 
early. 

Furrow draias should be cut by passing the pK>u^« 
three or four limes through the same furrow, and 
tttey ahoidd be made ihrough all low parts of ihi- 
field. They should bo well cleared of loo^o cartji 
by means of a sborel or ho«, so as to ail mil the snr*'' 
face water in wet seasons to pass freely off 

Coru shouM always be eut up, that ia, cut off nea^ 
the surface of the gronnd^ and not iopprd^ nr em ofl 
above the ears. The ibmicr is more - i^, it 

saves twice m much fodder, and is ar rli 

better crop of corn, as it i« ah i>n-l 

sideriibly by topping. Tliis .; byl 

repeated expenmetiu, where th« crops wtn? m^m 
ureiL 

Seed corn should be always selected in amumn^ ^ 

take such for this purpose as have tlie greatest tuim- 
ber of ears to a sialk. 

Hogs to be fattened may be turned into apple or- 
chard!* to pick up lalEug apples. They will fallen', 
on them as well as on corn, if they have a plenty of 
them. 

Grain fed lo hogs ^hauld alwajrSf if possible, bo 
first ground to meaL 

Considerable advantage ia derircd from feeding 
covAtul food (^loftTTicd or boiled) 10 hogs, and it should 
always be prnclised when the number is sullicient to' 
warrant ihe erection of proper appara.tus for it. 

Cooked food fr- ' ^ ning caub is of h tile advan- 
tage, and comni '.vorth the trouble, 

AdvantaL' i .lily derived trom using mixtd 

food for do ] . . r uma Is . 

Straw may alw;iys he of great use to tlic Hirmer in 
many wayw, and is well woiih pf^aerving. The fol- 
low^ing method of seenriug it is gJvort by a eorreg- 
pondcjit of the Genesise Farmer. ** Previous to 
thrafjhing I go 10 a hay *s tack, and twist a quantity 
of bands, from aiit to ten feet Innji, which are placed 
nl ibe barn door, and when thr taken to the 

door, two tuen take a band ar, /.ji jj over ihw 

hii. raw, then run each a hand under it, and 

inn - I dudwise, when one of them fastens the 
band, and the other preparet another band. In thai 
manner two men will bind a» fast as the swiftoat 
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nmchine will thrash, and the straw is stacked as 
securely as wheat, an^ in one fourth of the time re- 
quired when not bound." When wanted it may be 
aiterward removed with far less labour than when 
stacked ^without binding.' 

Stravfberries may be transplanted with advantage, 
in the early part of autumn. 

Fruit-trees may be removed and transplanted after 
the first of October. 'Most farmers who transplant 
fruit-trees, suffer a^eat loss by not doing the work 
welL The principal care needed is, first, to dig the 
holes largje, say six feet across, and fifteen or eigh- 
teen inches deep; secondly, to preserve, carefully, 
the roots as, entire and uninjured as possible, and 
not to suffer them to become dry out of the ground ; 
and thirdly, to fill the hole with finely pulverized, 
rich earth, (not manure,) shaking it in, in small 
quantities, and packing it closely but gently about 
the roots so as to- leave them in their natural posi- 
tion in the soil. The whole expense of this, would not 
be more than half the price of the tree, and in five 
years it would be three times the size which it 
would be if transplanted by the common way of dig- 
ging small holes and doing the work hastily and 
irnperfectly. Genesee Farmer. 



PERSIAN GARDENS. 



-In the south part of 'the ciihr of Ispahan, is to be 
seen the famous tract called Shaherbag, which bears 
a great resemblance to Versailles. It consists of a 
series of gardens, inclosed within four majestick 
walls : «ea£h garden has a separate palace adapted 
to the seasons, or to the changing humour of the 
royal planter, whb called them Hesht Beheste, or 
the "Eight Paradises." The prevailing plan of 
them all is that of long parallel walks, shaded by 
even rows of tall umbrageous planes, the celebrated 
chenar trees, of which the Persians are extremely 



fond, and which grow here in p0"^tion. These 
are interspersed with a variety rf fruit-trees, and all 
kinds of flowering shrubs. Canals flow down the 
avenues in straight lines, and generally terminate in 
a large marble basin, ornamented with sparkling 
fountains of square or octagon shapes. The great 
number of avenues and canals, and the numbers of 
rills which are seen from any one point, have an 
uncommonly magnificent effect, and the different 
palaces belonging to the eight paradises are descried 
at different openings; glittering like so many gay 
pavilions. The traveller now mentioned, however, 
on drawing nearer, was less pleased with the archi- 
tectural taste displayed in their structures. He 
foinid them' gorgeous, but heavy and discordant, 
though loaded with every species of external orna- 
ment, in gilding, carving, painting, and inlaid mir- 
ror-glass. This was particularly the case with the 
Shehel Setoon, or Palace of Forty Pillars, the fa- 
vourite residence of the latter Sophi kings. The 
exhaustless profusion of its splendid materials reflect- 
ing their own golden or crystal lights on each Other, 
along with all the variegated cblours of the garden, 
gave the appearance of an entire surface formed of 
polished silver and mother-of-pearl set with precious 
stones, a scene well fitted for a an eastern poet's 
dream, or some magick vision in tSe tales of an Ara- 
bian night. The front is entirely open to the gar 
den, and it is sustained by a double range of columns, 
upward of forty feet high, each column shooting up 
from the united backs of four lions of white marble, 
and the shafts covered with arabesque patterns, and 
foliages in looking-glass, gilding and painting ; some 
twisting spirally, others winding in golden wreaths, 
or running into, lozenges, stars, connecting circles, 
and many intricacies of fancy and ingenious work- 
manship. The ceiling is equally ornamented, par 
ticularly with the figures of all sorts of animals, from 
insects to the large quadrupeds; At some distance 
within the front is the entrance to a vast interiour 
saloon, in which all the caprice and cost of eastern 
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- BiagiiificeBce are incredibly lavished. The floors 
of both apartments are covered with the richest car- 
pets of the age of Shah-Abbas, but as fresh as if 
just laid down, a proof of the excellenoe.of the dye, 
though some ascribe this and all similar phenomena, 
without any meaning, to the purity of the climate. 
So far as tliis cause is concerned, the^only property 
of ihfc atmosphere is the absence of dampness. A 
door in one auglo of this saloon opens into a spa- 
cious and lofty banqueting hall, the sides of which 
are hung with pictures, mostly descriptive of con- 
vivial scenes, similar representations being also em- 
blazoned on the doors and pannels of the room near 
the floor. Its lower range is spotted with little re- 
cesses taking the shapes of bottles, flagons, and oth- 
er vessels indispensable in those days at a Persian 
least, though of a character equally different from 
the abstemiousness that marked the board of the 
great Cyrus, and from the temperance which at the 
present moment presides at the Persian court. Sir 
R. K. Porter gives an interesting account of the sub- 
jects and execution of six large pictures, four of 
which represent royal entertainments given to differ- 
ent ambassadors in the reign of Shah- Abbas, and 
two jire battle pieces ; these are, in general, ill-im- 
ftgined in point of taste, but excuted with great 
nicety and observation. The Hall of audience ex- 
hibits a profusion of very recent paintings, among 
which are several of the king,^ but wretched like- 
nesses, and altogether they betray a decline of this 
fine art in Persia, while a similar comparison of the 
ornamented work shows that considerable progress 
in that ijepartment has been made. The river Zen- 
derood, which divides the Shaherbag in two, has a 

. beautiful bridge of hewn stone and brick, composed 
of thirty-six' arches, with a gallery, on each side, 
covered by a terrace,, commanding a delightful view 
of the surrounding gardens, and the suburb of Julpha, 
situated on the margin of the river, though now in 
ruins. A little lower is another magnificent bridge 
built by Shah-Abbas, with wider galleries, and a 



hexagonal circmt of buildings in the centre. Under 
the arches, the bottom of ^e river is so paved as to 
make the water fall in the fomi of a cascade, which 
is in full view of a fine palace built directly opposite 
and'surrounded with beautiful gardens. That these 
bridges might have a sufficient river flowing be- 
neath them. Shah- Abbas introduced into thei)ed of 
the Zenderood, another river, at a distance of eighty 
miles from Ispahan, by cutting a passage through 
some mountains at a great expense. Chardin de- 
scribes the size of the river as equalling in spring 
that of the Seine at Paris in winter. 



BOMBAY* 



Bombay, a city of Hindostan, is situated on an 
island of the same name, on the coast of Aurungab^d, 
and connected with the main land by a causeway- 
constnicted in 1805. This city is one of the three 
presidencies of the English East India Company. 
It has a strong fort, a dock yard, and marine arsenal. 
The finest merchant-ships are built here, all oi teak. 

Bombay commands the trade of the NVV. coast of 
India and the Persian Gulf At this place was the 
first missionary station established by the American 
Board of Commissioners fop Foreign Missions in 
1813. 

The view of the bay from the fort is beautiful. 
Bombay is a barren rock, unfit for agriculture ; but 
it possesses great advantages for trade and for ship- 
building. Their ships are mostly constructed by a 
class of people called Parsees, who are worshippers 
of fire. They were originally driven from Persia 
by the Arabians. In the morning and evening, they 
pay their devotions to the sun. 

The number of inhabitants in BoQibay is supposed 
to exceed two hundred thousand. The town has a 
very flourishing commerce. The accompanying 
view represents a "part of the harbor of Bombay 
where boats can enter. 




{Boat Entrance to the Harbor of Bombay.] 
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spmNos or congress. 

Statement showing the commencement and ter- 
mination of each session of Congress held under 
the present constitution, with the number of days in 
each : 



Bfar. 
Jan. 
Dec. 

Get. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 
Dec 

May 

Nov. 
Dec 

ijDec. 

Nov. 



Etec. 
Dec. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

May 

2^Nov. 
3 

1 

2 

1 
2 



Dec. 

Not. 
Nov. 

May 
Dec. 

Sept. 

Dec. 
Dec! 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec 
Dec. 

Dec. 



2 Dec 



Dec.^ 
Dec. 

Dec 
Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec 
Dec 



Sept. 29, 
Aug. 12, 
Mar. 3, 



789 
790 
790 

791 
79-^ Mar. 



May 



.793 

794 

7^5 
796 

797 
797 

798 

799 
800 

801 
802 

803 
804 

.805 
806 

807 
.808 

809 
809 
810 

811 
812 

1813 
813 
814 

81& 
.816 

.817 
818 

819 
820 

821 
822 

823 

.824 

1825 
1626 

827 

.828 

:829 
830 

S31 
832 

833 
.834 

835 
636 



June 
Mar. 

June 
Mtf. 



July 10, 

July 16, 
Mar. 3, 

May 14, 
Mar. 3, 



May 
Mar. 



Mar. 27, 
Mar. 3, 

Aphl 21, 
Mar. 3, 

April 25, 
Tar. 3, 

Juno 28, 
May 1, 
Mar. 3, 

July 6, 
Mar. 3, 

Av^. 2, 
April la 
Mar. 3, 

April 30, 
Mar. 8, 

April 30, 
[ar. 3, 

May 15, 
Mar. 3, 



May 
Mar. 



May 27, * 
Mar. 3, 

May 22, 
Mar. 3, 

May 26, 
Mar. 3, 

Mar. 31, 
Mar. 3, 

July 16^ 
Mar. 3, 

.Tune 30, 
Mar. 3, 



July 
Mar. 





fa H 
O Q 

< & 




3 


1789 
1790 
179r 


13 
14 
16 


210 
221 

88 


N.Y. 
do. 
PhU. 


1792 
1793 


16 
17 


98 
119 


do. 
do. 


1794 
1796 


17 
19 


190 
121 


do. 
do. 


1796 
1797 


20 
21 


178 
89 


do. 

do. 


1797 

1798 
1799 


21 
22 
23 


-57 
246 
' 90 


do. 
do. 
do. 


1800 
1801 


24 
25 


165 
t07 


do. 
Wa^. 


1802 
1803 


26 
27 


148 

.88 


da 
do. 


1804 

1605 


28 
29 


163 

119 


do. 

do. 


1806 
1807 


30 
31 


141 

92 


da 
do. 


1808 
1809 


32 > 
33 


183 
117 


da 
da 


1809 
1610 
1811 


83 
34 
35 


38 
156 
91 


da 
do. 
da 


1812 
1813 


36 
37 


246 
122 


da 
do. 


1813 
1814 
1«15 


37 
38 
39 


71 
134 

166 


da 
da 
do. 


1816 
1817 


40 
41 


149 
92 


da 
do: 


1818 
1819 


42 
43 


141 
108 


da 
do. 


1820 
1821 


44 
45 


162 
111 


do. 
,do. 


1822 
1823 


46 
47 


157 
92 


da 
da 


1824 
1825 


48 
49 


179 

88 


da 
da 


1826 
1827 


50 
61 


169 
90 


do. 
da 


1828 
1829 


52 
53 


176 
93 


da 
do. 


1830 
1831 


54 
55 


176 

88 


da 
do. 


1832 

1833 


56 
57 


225 

91 


da 
do. ^ 


1834 
1835 


58 
59 


211 
93 


da 
da 


1836 
1837 


60 
61 


211 
89 


do. 
da 






Nat. Intdligencer. 



CpMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 
PITTSBURGH, CINCINNATI, AND LOUISVILLE. 

The great supports «f a city are agriculture, inan- 
ttfactures, comin«rce, and educatibnal institutions. 



In respect to agriculture, there in noeoniparfsoii 
hetween the western^ cities ; that of Cincinnatti be- 
ing so far superiour. /The agricultural resources of 
the Miami and White-water vallies, with the extcn^ 
sive region adjoining, being unsurpassed by any por- 
tion of the United States. This fact is known by 
the great exports of pork, flour, and whiskey, from 
Cincinnati and the adjacent streams. Pittsburgh 
and Louisville enter into no particular enumeration 
of their exports : while, however, the former is will- 
ing to make a specification of her manufactures, and 
the latter of the goods she sells. 

Cincinnati exports eight millions of produce and 
manufactures, and will soon double that. 

Of manufactures, Pittsburgh claims lo b« the 
great seat in the West. But, we confess ourselves 
surprised to find how closely Cincinnati treads oflr 
her heels. Pittsburgh claims*to manufacture ^heen 
millions per annum — including six millions of " other 
manufactures." — Cincinnati claims, and proves, by 
specifick enumeration, near thirteen millions. The 
difference is not Very great. Of the Pittsburgh man* 
ufactures four millions are made up of the single 
item of " rolling mills," and near a million more of 
" glass works ;" while Cincinnati has but one rolling 
mill within herself, and no ^lass works. Taking 
these out, and the Cincinnati manufactures are much 
the greatest. .In fact, the variety, amount, and dis- 
'tribution of manufactures in Cincinnati is, for a new 
country, curious. Of commerce — ^meaning by that 
term the distribution of goods merely, Louisville 
claims and shows the greatest amount. This fol- 
lows of course, from her position at the falls of the 
Ohio, and from being the only commercial town of 
any consequence, in Kentucky. 

Of export commerce, we have already stated, 
Cincinnati has much the most. 

In educational institutions, as well as agricidturat 
advantages, Cincinnati greatly predominates. In 
truth, she has a fair prospect of excelling, in this 
respect, any city of the United States. With the 
greatest advantages, in agricultural resources, insti« 
tutions, and in the variety of herraechasical Indus'- 
try,. Cincinnati will retain her position and character 
of the " Queen City of the West." She will wie d 
the empire of mind, as long as mind shall be respect- 
ed in the valley of the Ohio. 

Pittsburgh will always be a flourishing city. Seat- 
ed at the head of a mighty navigation, at the foot of 
the great Apalachian slope, with coal hills all around 
her, she will remain mistress of these " who work in 
metals." 

Louisville, placed at the falls of the Ohio, and 
the commercial mart of Kentucky, will always pos- 
sess advantages for the distriubtion of goods. She 
will. always continue to flourish while there is any 
obstruction at the falls, or any vigour within herself. 

These three young and vigorous cities are not 
rivals. Nature has forbidden their rivalship; she 
has placed them where there is no interference of 
interests, and there should be no mean jealousy of 
superiority. They have grown up together, like 
three beautiful sisters, and now they should be like 
those sisters, when married and separated to distant 
homes, hearing of each other's prosperity with yearn- 
ing hearts, and seeking mutual intercourse with the 
jBtrength of early aifection. 

" " Z' ^ 'CSnoinnati ChronicUu 
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USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Pire proof Woodi — (Doctor Fuehs, member of tb« 
Academy of Science at Munich, has discovered a 
compoisiition by which he renders wood inconibusti- 
ble ; the composition is made of granulated earth and 
an alkaH« To obtain it the inventor says, you must 
dissolve some moist gravelly earth, which has been 
previously well washed, and cleared from any hetero- 
geneous matter, in a solution of caustick alkali. This 
mixture has the property of not becoming decomposed 
by fire or wateir. When spread upon wood, it forms 
a vitreous coat, and is proof against the two elements. 
The buiiding committee, of the royal theatre have 
twice publickly tried the composition on two small 
buildings of six or eight feet in length, and a propor- 
tionate height ; the one was covered with the compo- 
sitiop, and the other built in the usual manner. The 
fire was put equally in the two buildings; the one 
which was not covered with the composition was 
consumed, while the other- remained perfect and 
entire. The cost of .(his process is very insignificant 
compared to its great utility, being about two francs 
three centimes per 100 square feet. The royal thea- 
tre at Munich has undergone this process, having 
about 400,600 square feet; the expense' of which 
was about 4 or 5000 francs. 

Cement fbr Iron Pipe^.-s-For what is termed 
flanged joints, and all such as are not required to be 
taken apart, use an iron cement made of iron boring, 
pounded sal ammoniac and one quarter of sulphufv 
The exact proportion, however can-only be ascertained 
from practice. This composition should be wetted 
with water or urine, and driven into the joint with 
a hammer and caulking chisel ; k will then be found 
the most durable of all joints, if well made, and will 
resist steam of any pressure. If the joints are re- 
quired to betaken asunder frequently, this cement 
will not of course, be so convenient, and in such 
cases a platted rope or gaskin, with some glazier's 
putty, or white and red lead, will answer every pur- 
pose. 

Damp Walls, — A hall, of which the walls were 
constantly damp, though every means were employed 
to keep them dry, was intended to be pulled down, 
when M. Schmitthals recommended, as a last re- 
source, that the walls should be washed with sul- 
phurtck acid. It was done, and the deliquescent 
salts being decomposed by the acid, the walls dried,, 
and the hall was afterwards free from dampness. 

Preparation of Quills. — M. Schloz, of Vienna, 
gives the following process for preparing quills for 
making pens, which it is said, will render them more 
durable, and better than the best Hamburgh quills : — 
A boiler is to be about one-fourth part filled with 
water, and the quills suspendetL in a perpendicular 
position over the surface of the water, with Iheir tails 
downwards, so that the extremity of the tail is not 
below the surface of the water. The boiler is then 
to be covered with a close cover, and kept boiling four 
hours. The next day, after having cleared the quills 
of roughness, and rubbed them with a piece of woollen 
cloth, let them be exposed to a moderi^te degree of 
heat ; and on the foUowiag day they will be found 



hard and transparent, and without the'defect of split- 
ting too freely. 

Preparing Drawing Paper, — Reduce to a powder, 
and dissolve quickly in a glazed earthen vessel, con- 
taining cold water, sonjo gum adragant having been 
well worked with a wooden spatula to free it from 
lumps. There must be a sufficient quantity of water 
to give to this diluted gum the consistence of a jelly. 
Paper, and some sorts of stuffs, upon which, if this 
composition be smoothly applied with a pencil, or 
a brush, and dried before a gentle fire, vdll receive 
either water or oil c<dours ) in using water colours, 
they must be mixed with a soluiion of the above gum.' 
This cloth, or paper, so prepared, will take any colour 
except ink. When it is intended to retouch any par- ' 
ticular part of the drawing, it should be washed with 
a sponge, or clean linen, or a pencil, containing some 
of the above mentioned liquid ; if the part is only 
small, it Will then rise' quickly, and appear ^as if 
repainted. 

Glazing Earthenware, — M. Rochinski, a manufac- 
turer of earthenware at Berlin, has found a varnish 
or glazing for common pottery, which, after trials 
made in the presence of the College of Medicine, 
ofiers no danger in regard to health, and resists the 
action of the acids. This glazing is composed of five 
parts of litharge, two parts of well purified clay, and 
one part of sulphur. These substances are pulver- 
ised, and mixed with a sufficient quantity of caustick 
alkaline lye (soap makers' liqour,) so as to form a 
mixture* fit to be readily applied on the earthenware, 
and to cover it equally all over. Carefully baked, 
these wares ofier no trace of lead. 

To preserve Meat, — ^There are several patent pro- 
cesses for preserving meat, and other solid and finid 
bodies ; but the one generally resorted, to consists ia. 
boiling them to exclude the air and then hermetically . 
sealing the cases in which they are enclosed. The 
editor of this work has opened one case of cream 
which had by that means been successCully preserved 
for eleven years. . 

The last patent for this purpose was enrolled by 
Mr. Currie, and the object of the patentee is to pre- 
vent the decomposition of vegetable and animal sub* 
stances by removing the oxygen of the atmosphere • 
from them, and substituting in its place an atmosphere 
of carbonick acid ga^. 

The. substances to be preserved, whether vegetable : 
or animal, are to be. placed in close receptacles, such 
as vaults and tanks ; the atmospherick air is -then to - 
be extracted from such receptacles, and carbdaick . 
acid gas introduced, which being heavy will readily ' 
insinuate itself into every cavity of the vessel and rest 
upon the top of the goods deposited therein, aad by • 
that means prevent the reentry of atmospherick air 
containing .oxygen, in the absence of which the de- 
composition of those substances could not take place.. • 

Bene Plant. — A few leaves of th^ plant when 
green, plunged a few times in a tumbler of water, 
makes it like a thin jelly, without taste or colour, 
which children afflicted with* the summer complaint 
will drink freely : it is said to be the best remedy 
eTi)r diaiM»Teied. 
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THE IOWA COPPER-MINES. 

The Iowa copper mines are located about one 
mile from Mineral Point, and thirty-live miles from 
Galena — embracing four hundred acres of land ; in 
which copper has been discovered at various points, 
in great abundance. It is found eighteen inches 
from the surface of the earth, and increases in value 
and quantity with the depth of the pits. 

The, great road and mail route from Galena and 
Green Bay, via. Fort Winnebago, passes through 
Mineral Point, and a rail-road has been projected, 
and an appropriation made for its survey from Mil- 
waukie on Lake Michigan, to some point on the 
Mississippi near Galena, which passes through the 
mines. There is attached to the mineral tract, which 
is undulating prairie, nine hundred acres of woodland 
covered with a heavy growth-of the best timber, for 
the business of smelting. 

It is proposed to form a stock company, for the 
purchase of these mines. The real value of the 
mineral cannot be computed, but from the quality and 
quantity of the ore, which has been tested by science, 
it may be considered the most important mineral dis- 
covery in the Utfltied States. Copper ore found so 
Mgh on the Mississippi river is a matller of great 
consideration. A furnace is now in blast, and it only 
requires the erection of rolling-mills, for which ev- 
ery facility is afforded, to supply the Upper Missis- 
sippi and Missouri with this article, without the im- 
mense cost of transportation, on that extensive as- 
cending navigation ; and then there is a safe de- 
scending navigation, on the unobstructed bed of the 
Mississippi, for the surplus manufacture to New-Or- 
leans, or to the outlet^ of that great national canal, a 
distance of twa thousand miles. 

It is a fact now genencUy known, that no land pro- 
Ivces better wheat than that of the mineral region 
of Wisconsin ; and as fine crops may be seen grow- 
ing on the prairie lands, in fields surrounded by the 
miner's sbafts, as will at any time be found in Penn- 
sylvania, upon the best cultivated farms, tilled by the 
very best farmers in the world. 

There is a body of land, extending from Green 
Bay to the Mississippi, embracing the country of 
Fox River, Winnebago Lake, «nd the Mineral dis- 
trict, which I believe to be unsurpassed in fertility 
and de^h of soil. The Lakes and the Mississippi 
are now struggling for the mastei^y, and both points 
are filling up with an induscriovs and enterpri&iiig 
population so rapidly, that Wisconsin must enter the 
Union as a state, within two or three years. The 
material advantage of the lake country is its supply 
of lumber. The government, very properly, gave 
new settlers the privilege of procuring pine from saw 
mills, erected on lands occupied by the Indians, but 
wiiich could not be purchased ; and thus they erect 
comfortable buildings with ease and economy. But 
this favour has not been extended lo the people of 
the Upper Mississippi, where pine is very scarce, 
except on lands yet occupied by the Indians, and the 
consequence is that the poor settler finds it very dif- 
ficult to erect a comfortable dwelling, as pine boards 
sell at from forty to seventy dollars per thousand 
faet, an4 a sufficient supply can not be found. The 
demaad for lumber is very great and daily iipu^^ieasing 



in consequence of the numerous towns springing Dp 
on the Mississippi and its tributaries, and the uneb- 
bing tide of emigration swelling upon the rich lands 
of the great valley. 



HUNTING THE WILD BULL IN POLAND. 

The Urus, a species of bison or wild bull, breeds 
in the fbrests of Poland, but the hunting of this ani- 
mal has been long proscribed, even under pain of 
death. On the twelfth of October, 1836, the Grov- 
ernor General of the province, Prince Dolgurickow, 
gave a grand wild bull hunt in the ancient forest of 
Bialowicz. About two thousand hunters and track* 
ers had driven into an angle in the heart of the forest, 
between twa rivers, a iroop of twenty of these ani- 
mals, who were prevented from escaping by a circle 
of fires. The prince was stationed with his friends 
on a spacious stage, while the trackers roused^the 
brakes. 

Suddenly emerging from a dense part of the forest, 
within fifty yards of the stage, another troop of enor- 
mous urus, having at their head a male of immense 
size, and whose long beard fioatcd in the wind, was 
perceived. The animals directed their course to- 
wards the spectators, but the leader was soon struck 
by a bullet from a gun fired by the Prince himself, 
and this succeeded by three other shots from Princes 
on the stage made the huU reel some two hundred 
paces, where he fell and was killed. The general 
shout by which this feat was accompanied proved 
that the greatest of the wanderers of the ancient for- 
est of Bialowicz had then been prostrated. 

These animals feed almost exclusively upon a 
wild herb called " tomka," for in the severe winters^ 
when, this fails them, they perish in great numbers. 
This is the reason why thi^y are only to be met with 
in this forest, which, because of the abundance of the 
grass in question, is called ** green" by the countiy 
people. As a mem(»:ial of this famous hunting match, 
every body prosent carried away a fist full of this 
grass, which has a strong sniell, and something of 
an almond taste, parti cuharly when dried. In cutting 
out th& lire, the hunters remarked about the head a 
strong smell of musk, the brain being, it is known, 
the chief depository of that substance. The flesh 
may be eaten,- thouj;h it has a wild flavour. The 
skin is very strong, but wants suppleness. 



DIETETICK MAXIMS. 

1 . A healthy appetite is to be acquired by earty 
rising — regular exercise in the open air — b. cheerful 
mind, and abstinence from intoxicating^ liquors. 

2. The food should be eaten slowly ; so that it be 
well masticated and mixed with the saliva. 

.3. Animal food is sooner digested in the stomach 
than vegetable ; but it is more stimulating or beating 
to the system. Flesh that has been long salted, 
dried hams, beef, &c., are less easily digested and 
less nutritive than fresh meat. 

4. Farinaceous and vegetable food, generally, is 
slower of digestion than animal, but it is less heat- 
ing. Many kinds of vegetable food are very nutri- 
tive. 

5. Animal food should not be over-boiled ;* vege- 
ta^l/^ should be boiled till perfectly tender. 




KIKO PHILIP— the last of the Wunpanoags. 
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METAGOHET, ^ POKANOKEIV CHIEF OF TQ9. 
^^ WAMPiDNpAOB-GALlja), KING PHIUP. 

Philip, alias Mftgjcomet^ of PQl^anpKel, chief, pf 
the Wampanoags, was . fpr, m^ny . year^^t^ ] ii[^y:^tcy:£^(e 
foe of tie severs. iti New ^ijgji^nf}. prake ifi, his 
*' Indian fiiograpl^y'r tjius iescyjbes^. hia fipad <;?yptH^e 
aiid d^eath : — 

" An army of fifteen hundred Englj$,h« W^^ral^e^^ 
^ the three colonies, Massachusetts, Pliniouth andj 
Connecticut, for the purpose of br^j^kjng, dQ>f,n the 
power of Philip anjong: tfie. Narragansets. They 
determined upon this course, as tWy h^(i;^>®€|ii as^si^rp 
ed that in flie spring they \^ould corpe.^ith all tbeif 
force upon them. It was not known thai Philip wa^ 
among them when this resolution lyas taike^, a^d i% 
was but a rumour that.tl^ey had. takep, part wi^|i him. 
It was true, that they had prpmis.^d to deliver, up all 
the Wampanoaga» who shoul^. flee to th^n^,, either 
alive or dead; but it is also tr^e, that, thps^ wh^ 
made this promise, had it not ia ih^fX P9wef ; 
bein^r persons, chiefly ia subordinate eircun?;|tapG^s, 
who had no right or authority to bind apy. buV ih^rs^ 
eelves. A^d^ therefore* as dpubtless wa^ foreseen 
by many^ no^e of Philip's popple werp dejivpci^tj, alf 
chough nijany, were known to have b^^n amoog^tbieuQ, 
Thus in fevT wprds have MCe.e^chiUted^ 
grounds of the njighty,.exp^iition,agaipj5^ thje i^|«crat 
gansetst in the winter .0^1675. 
- Upon a small island,' in afk inuaeiis^,,swan)p, in, 
South-Kingston,, Rhode Ismd^ iPhilip had fortified 
himself,, in a ^manner sup^riour to what wascomjmpQ, 
among his, countrym^n^ Here he i^tendpa to p^s 
the winter, with the chief of ,hi3 friends. They iftd 
erected about five hundred wigwams of a superiour 
construction, ia whkh was! deposited a great store 
cf provisions. Baskets and tubs of corn, were piled 
4>ne upon another, about 'the. inside of them, which 
rendered them buUet proof. It was supposed that 
ftbeut three thousand persons had heria takea u|^ the:: 
residence. 

After nearly a month from th^ir. setting out, the 
English army arrived in the Narraganset country, 
and made their headquarters about eighteen miles 
from Philip's fort. They had been so long upon 
their march, that the ladians were long enough ap- 
prized of their approach, aind had made the best ar- 
rangements in their power to withstand ihem. They 
had already sufifered much from the severity of the 
jseason, being obliged to encamp in the open field, 
and without tents to cover them \ 

The nineteenth of December, 1675, is a memora- 
Ue day in the annals oi New England, ' Cold, in the 
extreme — the air filled with snow — the army were 
obliged, from the low state of their provisions, to 
march to attack Philip in his fort. And but for the 
treachery of one of his men, who, from his having 
an English name, is supposed to have lived among 
the English — and by hope of reward, betrayed his 
eountrjrmen into their hands. His name was Peter, 
and it was by accident that himself, with thirty-five 
others, had just before fallen into the hands of the 
-fortunate captain Mosely. >}^o Englishman was ac- 
quainted with the situation of Philip's fort ; and but 
for their jMlot, Peter, there is very little probability 
that they could have efifected anything against it. 
'For it was one o'clock on that short day of the year, 
before they arrived within the vicinity of the swamp. 
There was but one point where it could be assailed 



vfith t|ie least {phahili^. of. si;ecei9 \ W^ this/viaa 
fprtjfied by.aikmd of blocL-house, directly in front, 
and hB;<?mg fi^er^^ toicover.. a. qro*^-4re. Besides 
high paiis^fss, ap iinn^ense hedge of fallen trees, of 
nearV^a rpd ii^ thickn^^ sprroundfd it upon the 
Qutsiaei epcQn^:i9^if^. an aijBa.of ahou^ five acres. 
Between the fort and tlie main land, was a body, of 
.lyiatc^rt oyer, whicK^ great tree had been felled^ on 
which all iQus^t pa^s and repass, to and from it. ^n 
comif^g to this place, the English soldiers, as . mftay 
as.. coi4d.p?38 upon the^ tree, which, wpuld not adtnit 
iyfb abreast, rushe4 forward, b\it were swept from it 
in a. moment, by the fire of Philip's men. Still, the 
Engli^ soldi«rs« led by their qaptauis, supplied, the 
places of the slairv But agait^^nd again, were they 
8\vept from, the f^ital avenue. Six captains aud a 
great many men had fallen, and a partial, but mo- 
mentary recoil frpm the face of death tqok place : 
and. but a handful had got within the fort. Th^se 
were contending hand to hand with the Indians, and 
at fear(ul odds, when the cry of^ "they run ! they 
run ^^ broi^ht to their, assistance a considexfiblo body 
of^bcir/eliow-soldierSf Theiy were now enabled to 
driv^ the indians from theirnpi^ain breast- work, and 
their sla^igh^er becapie immense. Flying from.wigi 
warn to. wigwam.— ra^n„ women, and. children, indi$- 
criminately^ were hewn down, and lay in heaps upqn 
the.g^pund. Being nc^w masters.of thi^.Xort, at tb^re* 
commpjidatiQn of Mr. Church, General Winslo w was( 
about .to quarter the armyaa.it for the present, which 
offered comfortable habitations to the sick and wound- 
ed^ besides a. plentiful supply of provisions. But* 
on^ of ,the cap^ins And a surgeon opposed the meas- 
ure ; probaUy from th<9 apprehenj^ion that the. wood.^ 
were full Indians, who would contiaue their attacks 
uppi:^ thenir and drive thein.out in their turn. There 
was doubtless, some reason for this, which was 
strengthened from thc^ fact that .many English wer^ 
kilted after they, had possessed themselves of the 
fort, by thos;^ whom they had just dispossess- 
ed of it. Still, had Churgh's adviqe been, fqliowed,- 
perha^ many of the lives of the >wpunded would 
have been saved ; for he was seldom out in his judge- 
ment, as hii^long successes proved afterward. After 
fighting three hours, they were to march eighteen 
miles, before the wounded could be dressed, and in 
a most horrid and boisterous night. Eighty English^ 
were killed in the fight, and one hundred and fifty, 
wounded; many of whom died afterward. The 
English left.the ground in considerable haste, leaving 
eight of their dead in the fort. Philip, and such of 
his warriours as escaped unhurt, fied into a place of 
safety, until the enemy had retired ; when they re- 
turned again to the fort. The English, no doubt, 
apprehe^ed a pursuit, but Philip not knowing their 
distressed situation, and perhaps judging of their loss, 
from the few ^iead which they left, made no attempt 
to hajrass them. Before the fight was over, many 
of ihe. wigwams were set on fire. Into these, hun- 
dreds of innocent womeU; and children had crowded, 
and perished in the general conflagration ! and as a 
writer ,of that day expresses himself^ '' no man know- 
eth how many/' The English learned afterward 
from some that fell into their hands, that in all. about 
seven hundred perished. 

Soon after this, Philip, with many of his followers, 
left that part of the country, and resided in different 
places upon Connecticut rivei. Some report thaw 
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&« tOdk op Us residence near Albany, and that he 
solicited the Mohawks to aid him against the Eng- 
lish, but without success. The various attacks and 
encounters he had with the English, from February 
to August, 1676, are so minutely recorded, and in so 
many works, that we will not enlarge upon them in 
this place. 

When success no longer attended him, in the 
letstem parts of Massachusetts, those of his allies 
whom he had seduced into the war, upbraided, and 
accused him of bringing all their misfortunes upon 
them ; that they had no cause of war against the 
the English, and had not engaged in it but for bis 
solicitations ; and many of the tribes scattered them- 
selves in different directions. With all that would 
follow him, as a last retreat, Philip returned to Po- 
kanoket. 

On the eleventh of July, he attempted to surprise 
Taunton, but was repnlsed. His camp was now at 
Matapoiset ; and the English came upon him under 
Captain Church, who captured many of his people, 
but he escaped over Taunton river, as he had done a 
year before, but in the opposite direction, and secre- 
ted himself once more upon Pocasset. He used 
many stratagems to cut off Captain Church, and 
seems to have watched and followed him from place 
to place, until the end of this month ; but continually 
loosing one company after another. Some scouts 
ascertained that he, with many of his men, were at 
c place upon Taunton river, and from appearances 
were about to repass it. His camp was now at this 
place, and the chief of his warriours with him. Some 
soldiers from Bridge water fell' upon them here, July 
diirty-first, killed ten warriours ; but Philip having 
disguised himself, escaped. His uncle, Akkompoin, 
was among the slain, and his own sister taken prisoner. 

The next day, August first, the intrepid Church 
eame upon his headquarters, killed and took about 
one hundred and thirty of his people, and himself 
very narrowly escaping. Such was his precipitation 
^at he left all his wampum behind, and his wife and 
•on fell into the hands of Church. Some of Philip's 
Indians, who now served under Church, said to hinj, 
"You have now made Philip ready to die ; for you 
have made him as poor and miserable as he used to 
make the English. You have now killed or taken 
all his relations — ^that they believed he would soon 
have his head, and that this bout had almost broken 
his heart.** 

Philip having now but few followers left, was 
driven from place to place, and lastly to his ancient 
seat, ne9r Pokanoket. The English for a long time 
had endeavoured to kill him, but could not find him 
»ff his guard ; for he was always the first who was 
apprized of their approach. Having put to death 
one of his men for advising him to make peace with 
them, his brother deserted him, and gave Captain 
Church an account of his situation, and offered to 
lead him to the place. Early on Saturday morning, 
August, twelfth. Church came to the swamp where 
Philip was encamped. And before he was diseov- 
ered, had placed a guard about it, so as to encompass 
it, except a small place. He then ordered Captain 
Oolding to rush into the swamp, and fall upon Philip 
in his camp ; which he immediat*:ly did — ^but was 
discovered as he approached, and as usual, Philij> 
was the first to fly. Having bnl just awaked from 
^A«)p, had on but a part of Ids clothes, he fled with 



all his might. Coming directly upon in English- 
man and an Indian, who composed a part of the am- 
bush at the edge Of the swamp, the Englishman's 
gun missed fire, but Alderman, the Indian, whose 
gun was loaded with two balls, " sent one through 
his heart, and another not above two inches from it 
He fell upon Ms face in the mud and water, with his 
gun under him." 

Cure for intemperance and smoking, — Indian cun- 
ning, — A friend of ours, who has had extensive deal- 
ings with the Indians of Mississippi, relates the fol- 
lowing characteristick anecdote, which he says ii 
undoubtedly the truth. A chief, by the name of 
Glover, in a gush of passion, happened to slay anoth- 
er Indian. The invariable penalty for killing among 
thete primitive beings is death ; and that punishment 
is, by their custom, to be inflicted by the nearest 
friends of the deceased. These had met togeth- 
er with the prisoner in their charge to execute the 
last sentence on poor Glover. Ho asked one favour 
of them, before he died, and, as generous enemies, 
he hoped they would grant it, as it v^m the last ha 
would' ever ask of them ; it was, that he might b« 
permitted to take one more glass of liquor and smoka 
one more pipe of tobacco. So small a request waii 
readily granted ; they promised to postpone the ex- 
ecution until he drank and smoked again. Raving 
got them sufficiently committed to this proposition^ 
he gave them to understand that he never intended 
to do either. Such is the sacredness of an Indian 
promise, that this subterfuge has thus far saved Glo^ 
ver^ life, and this occmrrence took place ten yeUs ago. 
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Sixar on^flleep oii>-above tferf oerpie 

The winds tbdr sabbath keep — 
, The wave is round thee— and thy breast 

Heaves with the hearing de^ 
O'er thee, mild eve heF beauly nmgs,. 
And there the white gull lifts her win^s; 
And the blue hutcyon loves to lave 
Her pluiiiflige in the holy wsivto. 
Sleep on— no willow o*er thee bead» 

With melancholy air. 
No violet springs^ nor dewy rose 

Its sold of Ibve lays bare ; 
But there the sea-HoweV bright and fscMg; 
Is sweetly o'er thy slumbers flung ; 
And, like a weeping mourner fair; 
The pale flag hangs its tresses there. 
Sleep on— sleep on— the gfitVeriiig dsf dM 

^ocean's eeral waves 
Are thy bright urn— thy reqjuem,. 

The mnsick of its waves ; — 
The purple gems for ever bom, 
In ^eless neauty round thy am » 
And, pure and deep as infant love^ 
The blue sea rolls its waves above. 
Slepp on— sleep on— the featfhl wrath 

Of mingling cloud and deep, 
May leave its wild and stormy trac^ 

Above thy place of skop. 
But when the wave has sunk toresf. 
As now 't will murmur o'ei thy^hnpuit^ 
And the blight victim, of the sea 
Perchauce will make their home with thesi. 
Sleep on— thy corpse is fiir away. 

But love bewails thee yet— 
For thee the heart-rung sigh is breathed^ 

And lovely eyes are wet :— 
And she, thy youn^ and beauteous bfkle^ 
Her thoughts are Kovcring by thy ndei 
As oft she turns lo view with tears 
The Eden of departed years. 
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[Synan Sheep.] 

The above engraving represents the broad-tailed 
sheep, 80 common in Tartary, Arabia, Persia, Bar- 
bary, Syria, and Egypt. " This sheep is only remark- 
able for its large and heavy tail, which is often 
found to weigh from twenty to thirty pounds. It 
sometimes grows a foot broad, and is obliged to be 
supported by a small kind of board, that goes upon 
irheels. This tail is not covered underneath wiih 
wool, like the upper part, but is bare ; and the na- 
tives, who consider it as a very great delicacy, are 
very careful in attending and preserving it from in- 
jury. Mr. Buffbn, supposes that the fat which falls 
into the caul in our sheep, goes in these to furnish 
the tail; and that the rest of the body is from thence 
deprived of fat in proportion. With regard to their 
fleeces, in the temperate climates, they are, as in 
oar own breed, soft and woolly ; but in the warmer 
latitudes, they are hairy ; yet in both they preserve 
the enormous size of their tails. 

Sheep, like other ruminant animals, want the up- 
per fore-teeth ; but have eight in the lower jaw : two 
of these drop, and are replaced at two years old ; 
four of them are replaced at three years old ; and 
all at four. The new teeth are easily known from 
the rest, by their freshness and whiteness. There 
are some breeds, however, that never change their 
teeth at all ; these the shepherds call the leather- 
mouthed cattle ; and, as their teeth are thus loiig 
wearing, they arc generally supposed to grow old a 
year or iwo before the rest. The sheep brings forth 
one or two at a time, and sometimes three or four. 
The first lamb of an ewe is generally pot-bellied, 
short, and thick, and of less value than those of a sec- 
ond or third producliort ; the third being supposed 
the best of all. They bear their young five months ; 
and, by being hoitsed, they bring forth at any time 
of the year. 

But this animal, in its domestick state^ is too 
well knownlo require a detail of its peculiar habits, 
or of the arts which have been used to improve the 
breed. Indeed, in the eye of an observer of nature, 
every art which tends to render the creature more 
helpless and useless to itself, may be considered 
rather as an injury than an improvement ; and if we 
are to look for this animal in its noblest state, we 
must seek for it in the African desert, or the exten- 
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[Four-Homed Ram.J 

sive plains of Siberia. Among the degenerate de- 
scendants of the wild sheep, there have been so ma- 
ny changes wrought, as entirely to disguise the kind, 
and often to mislead the observer, ^he variety is 
so great, that scarcely any two countries have their 
sheep of the same kind \ but tliere is found a mani- 
fest fUfTcrence in all, eiifier in ihe size, the covering, 
the shape, or the horns. The sheep without horns 
arc- counted the hen Fort, because a great part of the 
animars nourishment is supposed to go up into the 
horns. 

The woolly ^.oep, as it is seen among us, fs 
found only in i.\irope, :i? .1 some of the temperate 
provinces' of Asin. When iransporled into warmer 
countries, it l>)scs its wool, and assumes a covering 
fitted to the climate, hccominjr hairy and rough ; it 
there also loses its fertiliiy, and its flesh no longer 
has the same flavour. In the same manner, in the 
very cold countries, it seems equally l^elpless and a 
strang;er; it still requires the unceasing attention of 
mankind for its preservation ; and altiimijj^h it is found 
to subsist, as well in Greenland as in Guinea, yet it 
seems a natural inhabitant of neither. 

Of the domeslick kinds to be found in the diflei^ 
ent parts o^ \\\^ world, besides our own, which is 
common in Europe, another variety is to be seen- in 
Iceland, Muscovy, and the 'coldest climates of the 
north. This, which may be called the U eland sheep, 
resembles our breed in the form of the body and ihb 
tail ; but differs in a very extraordinary manner ih 
the number of the horns '; being generally found to 
h:jve four, and sometimes even ei^hr, growing from 
ditierent parts of the forehead. These are large and 
formidable ; and the animal seems thus fitted by na- 
ture for a Ftnte of war: however, it is of the nature 
of the rest of its kind, being mild, gentle, ind timid. 
Its wool is very different also from that of the com- 
mon sheep, being long, smooth, and hairy. Its col- 
our is of a dark brown ; and under its outward coat 
of hair it has an internal covering, that rather resem- 
bles fur than wool, being fine, short, and soft. 
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The third observable variety is that of the sheep 
called strepsicheros. This animal is a native of the 
islands of the Archipelago, and only differs from our 
sheep in having straight horns, surrounded with a 
spiral furrow. 

The last variety is that, of the Guinea sheep, 
which is generally found in all the tropical climates, 
both of Africa and the East Indies. They are of a 
large size, with a rough hairy skin, short horns, and' 
ears hanging do^n, with a kind of dewlap under the 
chin. They differ greatly in form from the rest, and 
might be considered as animals of another kind, were 
they not known to breed with other sheep. These, 
of all the domestick kinds, seem to approach the 
nearest to the state of nature. They are larger, 
stronger, and swifter, than the common race ; and, 
consequently, better fitted for a precarious forest life. 
However, they seem to rely, like the rest, on man 
for support ; being entirely of a domestick nature, 
and subsisting only in the warmer climates. 

Such are the varieties of this animal, which have 
been reduced into a state (^ domestick servitude. 
These are all capable of producing among each oth- 
er ; all the peculiarities of their form have been made 
by climate and human cultivation ; and none of them 
seem siiBiciently independent to live in a state of 
savage nature. They are, therefore, to be consider- 
ed as a degenerate race, formed by the hand of man, 
and propagated merely for his benefit. At the same 
time, while man thus cultivates the domestick kinds, 
he drives away and destroys the savage race, which 
are less beneficial, and more headstrong. These, 
therefore, are to be found in but a very small num- 
ber, in the most uncultivated countries, where they 
have been able to subsist by their native swiftness 
and strength. It is in the more uncultivated parts 
of Greece, Sardinia, Corsica, and particularly in the 
deserts of Tartary, that the moufflon iis to be found, 
that bears all the marks of being the primitive race ; 
and that has been actually known to breed with the 
domestick animal. 

The moufflon, pr musmon, though covered with 
hair, bears a stronger similitude to the ram, than to 
any other animal : like the ram, it has the eyes pla- 
ced near the horns : and its ears are shorter than 
-those of the goat ; it also resembles the ram in its 
horns, and in all the particular contours of its form. 
The horns also are alike ; they are of a yellow col- 
our ; they have three sides, as in the ram, and bend 
backwaj^ in the same manner behind the ears ; the 
muzzle, and the inside of the ears, are of a whitish col- 
onr, cinctured with yellow ; the other parts of the face 
are of a brownish gray. The general colour of the 
hair over the body is of a brown, approaching to that 
of the red deer. The Inside of the thighs and the 
belly are of a white, tinctured with yellow. The 
form, upon the whole, seems more made for agility 
and strength than that of the common sheep ; and 
the moufflon is actually found to live in a savage 
state, and nvaintain itself, either by force or swift- 
ness, against all the animals that live by rapine. 
Such is its extreme speed, that many have been in- 
clined rather to rank it among the deer kind, than 
the sheep. But in this they are deceived, as the 
musmon has a mark that entirely distinguishes it 
from that species, being known never to shed its 
horns. In some these are seen to grow to a sur- 
prising size ; many of them oieasuring, in their con- 



volutions, above two ells long. Tliey are of a yel* 
low colour, as was said, but the older the animal 
grows, the darker the horns become : with these 
they often maintain very furious battles between each 
other ; and sometimes they are found broken ofi" in 
such a manner, that the small animals of the forest 
creep into the cavity for shelter. When the mus- 
mon is seen standing on the plain, his forelegs are 
always straight, while hi§ hinder legs seem bent un- 
der him ; but in cases of more active necessity, this 
seeming deformity is removed, and he moves with 
great swiftness and agility. The female very much 
resembles the male of this species, but that she is 
less, and her horns also are never seen to grow to 
that prodigious size they are of in the wild ram. 
Such is the sheep in. its savage state ; a bold, noble, 
and even beautiful animal : but it is not the most 
beautiful creatures that are always found most use- 
ful to man. Human industty has therefore destroyed 
its grace, to improve its utility." 



THE COMMON, OR WILD PIGEON, OR DOVE. 

The genus Columba includes, what are common- 
ly called the dove and the pigeon, with all their vari- 
eties; and they intermix and amalgamate without 
any apparent reluctance. They are easily domes- 
ticated^ and are far less mischievous or troublesome 
than other tamed birds. When ill treated, however, 
they quit their old abodes, and seek the haunts of 
the distant forest. The wild pigeon is found both 
in the western and eastern continent, and their pe- 
culiar habits are generally w^ll known. Both the 
domestick and the wild are proverbially faithful in 
their connubial aUachment and condition. They 
procreate almost every month in the year> and their 
increase therefore is remarkably rapid. As to the 
form of the dove or pigeon, it is beautiful as any 
bird known, and its colours are attractive though not 
so gaudy as some others. They are very rapid oa 




[Tlie Wild Pigeon, or Dove.] 
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ibL% wing, and are known to pass over a great dis- 
tonce of country in a short lime. From r^r^ re- 
mote ages^ they have been employed to convey kh 
telligence on particular occasions. They are so 
used, even now, in some partf .oif EtAfope., Very 
recently, some were thus Jimployed as 'f^wift |iies<- 
sengers," from Paris to Agitwerp. ^The pigeon^ to be 
used for such a purpose, are taken, froih the place, 
to which the intelligence is intended to be sent, and 
the letter, of as little weight as possible, is fastened 
to the wings in such a way as not to impede their 
use ; and then they are let loose, when they return 
directly and quickly to their home, by an unaccount- 
able instinct. 

The wild pigeon is a migratory bird, and yet they 
are not so regular nor do they^ wander so'far, ^ 
some others, which go from the extr^d^e north to 
the far south. They visit different parts of the Uni 
ted States, however, at differei|t seasons. They 
are not often found in the N*'^ 16ug.— \ states, ex- 
cept in summer, or the latif rurt o( }|^ng They 
abound in the month of May *,c«l Vfroi'* m August, 
when they are still more abundnni. > tcme parts 
of New York, Ohio, &;c., they are ^'^ry numerous ; 
and a century ago,, were in far greater numbers in 
Massachusetts now then they are. As food, they 
are much sought and valued. 

Above all other birds, the dove is niost intimately 
and familiarly associated in our mtnds with ideals of 
the quiet seclusion of rural life, arid the enjoyment 
of peace and love. This simple bird, by no means 
remarkable for its sagacity, so ^ofl in its colouring 
and graceful in its form, that we cannot behold it 
without being conscious of its perfect loveliness, is 
in some instances endowed with an extraordinary 
instinct, which adds greatly to its poetical interest. 

That species called the carrier pigeon has often 
been celebrated for the faithfulness with which it 
pursues its mysterious way, but ilever more beauti 
fully than in the following lines by Moore : — 

''The bird let loose in eastern skies, 

When fmst'ning fondly home, 
Ne*er stoops to earth her wing, or flies 

Where idle wanderers roam. 

But high she shoots through air and light, 

Above all low delay, 
Where nothine earthly, bounds her flight, 

Or shadow aims her way. 

So grant me, God, from every stain 

Of sinful passion free, 
Aloft through virtue's purer ah*, 

To steer my flight to thee. 

No sin to cloud, no lure to stay 

My soul, as home she springs, 
Thy sunshine on her joyfut way, 

Thy freedom on her Mrings." 



LBNTILS. 

** The lentil (or Lens esculenta of some writers, ahd 
ta&Ervum lens of Linnaeus) belongs to the legumin- 
ous or podded family. The stem is branched, and 
the leaves consist of about eight pairs of smaller 
leaflets. The flowers are small, and with the upper 
division of the flower prettily veined. The pods 
contain about two seeds, which vary from a tawny 
red to a black. It delists in a diy, warm,, sandy 
soiL Three varieties are cultivated in iPrance— 




[Lentils.] 

•^ small brown," "yellowish," and the ♦*li 
once." In the former country they are 
eaten during Lent as a haricot ; in Sy 
used as food after they have undergone 
process of being parched in a pan over tl 
The edom or red pottage, was preparec 
ing lentils (adashim) in water ; and subse 
we may guess from a practice which ; 
many countries, adding a little mantecOf \ 
give them a flavour. The writer of thesi 
tions has often partaken of this self-same 
tage," served up in the manner jlist desci 
found it better food than a stranger would 
imagine. The. mess had the redness whic 
for it the name edom ; and which, through 
gular circumstance of a son selling his birt 
satisfy the cravirf^Q^ of a pressing appetite, i 
ed to the posterity of Esau in the people of 



ON BEETLES AND LOCUSTS. 
" The -return of a great abundance of bee\ 
been long observed to be in the same place 
every third year ; and this is in a contradictoi 
nor to the abundance of the locusts, which 
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[The Locust] 



ways fiiund to be most scarce in that year. The 
beetle lays its eggs in the beginning of winter, and 
th^se io the succeeding spring produce a sort of 
grubs, which live under the surface of the earth, 
and in this state they continue till the third year, 
when they change into beetles in July, and die, af- 
ter layipg their eggs, in October. The eggs of the 
locust are the destined food for these animals, and 
as provident Nature has always allowed a sufficient 
quantity for their supply, if at any time there be not 
suiiicient grubs to eat them, the country is conse- 
quently overrun by the locusts ; and this, whicTi is 
looked upon as a miracle, or preternatural visitation, 
is found, when strictly inquired into, to be only the 
natural course of those laws by which the whole 
chain of beings was at first regulated. The period- 
ical years of abundance or scarcity 'of locusts may 
be thus accounted for : when thfe beetles lay their 
eggs, the next year only hatches them into grubs, 
which are small, and unable to eat any of the locust 
eggs ; consequently, the year after, great quantities 
Of these devourers are produced. In the second 
year the grubs increase in strength, and are able to 
eat tlieir destined food ; fronj which operation the 
succeeding year affords only what may be called a 
moderate number of locusts, neither remarkably fine 
nor in great abundance. In the third year, the 
grubs being at their full growth and strength, they 
then devour a prodigious number of eggs, after which 
they pass through the chrysalis state, and become 
beetles ; the consequence of which i§, that in the 
third year there is a vast number of beetles and a 
smaller number of locusts ; after this, the latter grad- 
ually increase in number, until they are devoured 
again. Thus, in the general scale of beings, no one 
is created for itself alone ; but there is a dependance 
in every link of the great universal chain, and every 
being it consists of, up to man, a( least, is of service 
to some other ! In order to this/it is necessary that 
the species be not wholly destroyed ; but that many 
nior« young ones should be pr^btldced than ever come 



to maturity, as in the oggs of the butterfly for biids 
and other creatures, and the immense niimber of fry 
prodi|ced from the roes of- female fish, as food fpr 
other fishes. In tracing the wonders of Natiure ia 
this manner to their source, \yho can avoid seeing the 
goodness of God, who has allotted the reciprocal 
increase of the beetles and the locusts in such a 
manner, that there shall always he but a very few of 
the la^er tp lay their eggs in that year when they 
will almost all attain maturity ; but even here sec- 
ond causes again interfere, and a dry autumn and a 
wet spring prove great impediments to the increase 
of locusts in those years when the little grubs of the 
beetles are able to do them but little injury. 

Tradition relates, as well as history, that the lo- 
cust has been a plague to the nieridional provinces 
of Spain, from time immemorial. In an old Spanish 
document is the following question : " Which is the 
animal that resemble? niost all other anipaals?" The 
answer isT " The locust ; because he has the horns 
of a stag ; the eyes of a cow ; the forehead of a 
horse ; the leg of a crane ; the neck of a snake ; 
and the wings of a dove." 

The locust, Gryllus migratorins, belongs to the 
same family as the cricket and grasshopper. It is 
about two inches and a half in lengtl^^ and is for the 
jnost part green with dark spots. Jfhe mandibles 
or jaws are black, and the wing coverts are of a 
bright brown spotted with black. It has an elevated 
^idge or crest upon the thorax, or that portion of the 
body to which the legs and wings are attached^ The 
focusts seen in the engraving, are said to be unlike 
any that wpre seen before or after, in size ^d num- 
bers. There is another species found in Egypt, Bar-, 
bary, and the south of Europe, tl^e GrylUis Aeg^pt- 
\uSy v^hich is somewhat larger than th^ migratprit^s. 
The voracity with yhich the . Qryllus n^grmiori^s 
eats up every thing that is gffsen a^)^ t^l^^r Ifj^ 
rendered a visit frpm a swarm of th^se cre^J^^a^ i^t\i 
of thj? most tj^piblp'judgqmeijts^that c^n *(^^ SR. 
eastern nation." 
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PLANE-TREE. 

There seems to be no doubt that the plane-tree is 
the Art^Mm of Scripture, since the Arabic, Greek, 
Sjrrian, and Vulgate versions all agree in so consid^- 
ing it. The PkUanus orientalis was a very favour- 
ite tree among the ancients, as the classical reader 
weU knows. The term Platanus, is from a Greek 
word signifying *' broad,'* and applies to the di€b" 
sive shade of this deiigh^ol tree, which was in fact 
the quality that recommended it to the attachment 
of £astem nations. The Hebrew appellation Armon 
comes from a root which signifies to be stripped^ and 
agrees very well with the plane, when the bark spon- 
taneously peels off, and leaves the trunk apparently 
bare. The chestnut has a wide spreading top, but 
its bark, though curiously cleft into oblong ceUs, 
does not peel off, as in the plane and birch.- 



WOOD KNGRAYINO. 

[Dunlap'fl Arts of Design.] 

As engraving and prioting unqueslionaUy had 
their origin in China, it will be proper to give a 
sketch of the peculiar modes practised in that em- 
pire. The design is made^on a thin, transparent 
Eaper, and pasted with the face downward on the 
lock ; it is then engraved by cutting through the 
paper into the wood, leaving standing only those 
pcNTtions of the surface which appear black ia the 
drawing. Their tools arc similar in many r»pects 
to those of other block-cutters, ancient and modem, 
cosisisllng of a knife for outlining, with gauges, 
chisels, &c, of various shapes, for clearing away the 
wood. They use them with much celerity, espe- 
cially th^ knife, which they guide with both hands ;' 
this facility enable them to furnish their blocki waA 
You v.— 27 - - * 



mat rapdtty, and at an 90latAAiBs^ ^heap 'tales 
l^e Chinese have never atlsniiied fSie use of move-'^^ 
able typof ; all their bod^, ilfuslrative m descrip* ' 
tive, being fimted from wooden blocks, «at in toe 
manner described; and this mode is to them faf 
more economical, owing Id the low pric6 of woik* 
manship &[ every kind. 

Their method of priming, is simpie, and pecultsv 
to themselv^. The bldcfc must be in a firm ^euid 
level position, heing first tightly fixed ia a larger 

Siece of wood to give it stabiity ; in front of thia 
le paper is placed, cut to the proper mze. The 
ink (which is merely a reduction without oil oi dial * 
known as Indian ink) being distributed on a smooth 
piece of board, the workmiin takes a moderatehr ^ 
stiff brush, which he dips into it, and mbs the Uock "^ 
carefully thisfewith. The papet is next Isid over, 
and rubBed with a seeaad toi^h, which is soft, and 
shaped like an oblong cushion ; the paper not beii^f'^ " 
sla»d, a gentle pressure is sufficient, wUch may be" 
rq>eated or regulated, as occasion may ofier. A 
thurd bru^ very stiff, is i»ed for cleaningthe blocks. 
These brushes are curiously made of the fine filHres 
of the pabn or^coanut-trees. A set of these print- 
ing materialB, supposed to be the only specimens 
in £uiope, may be seen in the museum of the En- 
glish East India Company. In the manner ^de- 
scribed, without the aid of any press, have all im- 
pressions been taken in China, from the earliest 
periods to the present day. Their paper being so 
very thin, is printed on one side only, and each leal 
in their books is folded in binding, and the edges ' 
turned inward, and stitched with silk. There is 
much neat and curious execution aboutsome of their 
cuts, but they seldom go beyond outlines, and are ' 
altogether deficient in the true principles of draw- 
ing. * 

Much disputation has arioen as to the period when 
engraving was first practised in Europe. The ear- 
liest specimen of which there is any record is said 
to have been executed, on wood, at Ravenna, in 
1285. In the next, (nt fourteenth century, the prd* 
ductions of the art were chiefly playing-cards and 
figures of saints. It was practis^, first in the Ve- 
netian States, and afterward in Germany usd the 
Lov(r Countries, to a great extent. The imfnressions 
appear to have been taken by a hand-roller, the press 
not being known until the following century, in the 
early part of which larger subjects, of a devotiond " 
kind, with inscriptions, were engraved. Several of 
these curious prints are still extant ; amongst them, 
in the possession of Earl Spencer, is the celebrated 
one of St. Christopher bearing the infant Jesus, re- 
maiicable as being the earliest print to which is as^ 
signed a certain date, viz. 1423. The suoceM of 
these ga^e rise to a more extensive application of '' 
the art. Scriptural designs of many figures wer^ 
cut with descriptive texts on each block ; they were - 
printed on one side only of the paper, and two of the 
prints were frequently pasted together to form one 
leaf, with a picture on each side : entire sets Were 
si^equently bound up, and thus were formed the ' 
block books so well known to antiquaries. The 
Apocalypse of St. John, probably the first of these 
works, was published about Ae year 1429; one of 
the identical blocks cnt for it still exists in^he library 
of Earl Spencer. The latest and most noted of 
them, the *' Speculum Homanae Salvationist** ap- 
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pfliMd/ia I44d« gp* tw i g pM^y ptftmed from mOTr- 
abl^rWoodeibfty^Sf bo««U0 th« eonnefiting niediiiili 
dM^frmluilly ininiAttdod .U|« iifvahitble art of tjpog- 
xwfkyi ^Hbichi faciiitatiog iiio fwoducaini* of ImmdJu^ 
i««ji ih0 moons of gceittyiocreasing tho demand for 
wOod*«ui9, Ibf firknorsy pra^^Hiooks, Sdc. In 1457, 
Faust produced his Psalter, printed witfar netal typos, 
ao4 ioilials in t^iours ftom blocks. ^Fypofrsphy 
¥roa4iHr^oduced into England; 'in 1474, Vol woo bX* 
eeufeed in a ruder noanner Utan on ^e eomineiiH ;• 
i^tili 14989 wood'Oiito ovary wbeco coiwisied of 
liMfe Tnoro ihan ootlino. In tkat year, a groofcim* 
*pre#6iiiont woo pOrccpiiible, and^ttompta wero'maiio 
ar oioaa*hatching. Thio was oarriod to a nmoli 
ht^h«r perfection by Albert Durer, oft' emiffont 

^fontor, who puWiohi^ aoveial large wovka of hig^ 
talo»l) teid who engraved on copper aa w^l a» wo^. 

^ 13)0 siAleon^ century prodoced Holbein, and many 

'* o||H»r aUo wood^engravefs, in several ports of ooim-^ 
nonta} Europe. Iji the. seventeenth oenUisy the an. 
vioibly d^lined, owing to the supenoiir cuiiivation 
of ^opper-^graving, and i^: ^e year 1700, it had 
sunk to a Tory depressed state. With the exception 
of ,^ho Fionck family of Papillon, its^annab affinrd 
no nnmo of distinction, till 1768, when BOwiek, who 
Lad iii!t» gesiius iff a paintey, appeared* Hio works 
are well known,, and effected, by their excellence, 
thoreatoratioa of an almost lost. art. Other artists 
have sioco introduced a richer and more varied style 
of worknennship, which has led to* Uio ad<^tion of 
the art to so wide an extent as must ever prevent 
its again siiiking inton^'^ect. 

The theory and practice of this art are in prin- 
ciple- the reverse of engraving on copper; in the 
iaiter itie lines to be printed are sunk or cm in the 
plale ; th^se being filled with ink, are by means of 
a rollhig-press transferred in effect to the paper. In 
wood<«it^Pa¥inf , on &e oontrary, the parts that ;*fe 
to appear must be raised, or rather left untouched, 

^ and hence it is frequently tenned- relief-engraving, 
lo- nruuing, the surface is only charged with ink, 
ana the impression is taken as from types. The 
copp^r-engraver rarely uses more than three tools 
of 4he kind called burins, or gravers. The artist on 
Y^ood requires according to circumstances, from tea 
ta- fifteen or teighteen, called gravers, tools for' tinting 
and sculptures, the latter are used for cutting «ot the 

^bvojilder pans which are to bo left white. - The ear- 

; 4ior ariiste out oa various kinds of wood, such as the 
apple, pear, &c. : these being termed soft woods, 

« are. now only in request for calico-printing, and other < 
mfknnlactnring purposes ; ibr as the style of work 
impicovod, they were abandoned, and box was tried 
oti account of its superiour texture and con^iactiiooa, 
which have caused it to be the only kind used for 
^^ery subject that can bo properly te?mod a work of 
art. -. The' surface of the wood to bo engraved is 

* carefully planed, scraped, dec. so as to reiser it as 
smooth HM 5>ossible, in order to receive A» drawing 
which must be put on the bloek itself, previously to 
oommsnciog the engraving. The artist in ito ex- 
ecution) has to arrange the strength and direction of 
tho lines irequired for the various parts and dieting 

. ces^ so l:hat the printed impression; tnough composed 
of Ui^Tcjrent series of interlineations, may preaont 
ihe same churactor in efieet as the original deawing. 
M^lbch care is requisite, on the part of* tho engra- 
ver^ .to prevent a delicate doiign ftom being tubbed 



diiring the process of -cutting ; and it is nsoally cov* 
er^d with paper, which is cemoved by degrees as 
required. It will4>e-apparent also, how much de- 
pends upon the skill of the engraver, when it is con- 
sidered, thai with evBry line cut by the tool, a por- 
tion .of iho-etfect of his original is removed, and his 
recoUective powers and taste must be in constant 
exercjsc, to preserve the points of the de^igfk ; aqd 
the block must be wholly .engraved before any im- 
pression can be takun.> Tfie copper-engraver, on ' 
the contrary, is enabled to take progressive proofs 
of his work, and iias bis original drawing unim«>* 
paired, constantly before him« The latter has also 
another important advantage, in what is termed tint- 
ing ; inasmuch as all his skies and flat back-grotinds 
can be cut on the plate itself by mechanical raea^is ; 
and his various thits are thereby produced with every 
required delicacy. The wood-s«igraver can have 
no such focility ; all depends' upon the steadiness of 
die eye and hand, properly to effect the object, by 
Cutting line after line individually, without'any auxil- 
iary assistance whatever. 

These brief explanations may show the principles 
. on which all wood-engravings are effected. Thus, 
whether the design relMe to landscape, the human 
figure, or any other subject, it most be composed of 
an uifinite number and variety of projecting portions 
of wood, produced by those delineations which, in 
the judgement of the engraver, are best calculated < 
to convey, when printed, the desired effect. 
. The ancient mode of working was on the ^ide of ~ 
the grain, the wood being cut the longitudinal muf 
of the tree ; this method continued, for all wood-cuts^ 
till about the year 1725, when the present method 
was commenced iot England, of cutting tho troo 
transversely, or across. This plan, presonting tho 
end of the grain, admits, from its greater tenacity, ^ 
of a fiaer kind of worlLmanship, and ihe application 
oT tho description of tools before named. Tho . 
block-cutters for paper-hangings, &e, have their 
wood prepared in the. same way as tho old raastem^ • 
and of course use similiur tools ; tho chief of whiclt : 
is a knife, shaped somewhat like a lancet, with 
which the lino must be cut on both sides, and the • 
suporfluoos wood must be removed by gouges, chiools, 
<&c. of various shapes, as derived originally from 
the Chincsev When we consider that in this way 
all the finished works of the ancients were produced, " 
it attaches a very great degree of merit to them ; it 
being evidently a more tedious process than tho 
modem ; since, if a line be cut with a knife, it must 
be met by another line, before any wood can bo 
taken out ; ^whereas, in the present mode, the graver, 
as it cuts the incision, removes the wood lit the in- 
stant of operation. 

Thcvaltto of wood-eilgraving is becondng daily 
more and more, appansnt in both hemispheres, by 
\ho demands on tho talents of (hose who practise i|. 
Its prominent points and beauties will hereby, by 
degrees, become more universally understood ; bi^ 
fag this a thorough reformation in printing nf neces- 
sary. Considering die innumerable works contin- 
ually issued, illustrated with wood-cuts j the poblick * 
havo,^]otth.Toyy few exceptions, bat little chance of 
duly estimating its merits; since, in tho grootot > 
mmAtmr of these books, the engravings are printed 
in so heedless a manner, as scarcely to deserve, by ' 
thoir appeai«ilc«, tho name of embellishments. . 
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THE COU&iTfiST FABM IN. BNGSiAND. 

The correspondent ef the Boston Transcript, 
furnishes the following interesting account of the 
Manor of. Mr. Coke, in Norfolk — ^recently elov«|ed 
to^e Peerage bjr Queen Victoria. - •" 

HoLKAM Hall, Norfolk, June, 1837. This -place 
is renowned throughout England at bast, as the 
scat, and especially as the farm, of old Mr. Coke, 
the father of the farmers of Norfolk ; and I am hap- 
py, therefore, to have enjoyed an excellent opportu- 
nity of seeing the estate. 1 shall not probably find 
in Great Britain a better specimen cither of the style 
of life or of a " good old country gentleman^' of this 
realm, and of the ancient school, or of the' manage- 
ment of a first rate practical proprietor's estate. Let 
me begin by giving you some idea of the latter ; 
premising that thid is the same Mr. Coke' who mov- 
c^,^ the House of Commons, the discontinuance of 
tie American war of TS, and who, having cavried it 
in that great and exeited body by a majority of one, 
was himself, at the suggestion 'of his friend Mr. FoX, 
appointed at the head of a committee to take up an 
address to His Majesty George III» in pursuance c^f 
the vote. * This he did in hu farmer's dress, widi 
his white topp'd boots and frock oif, for that was the 
costtime. Every American jnust respect th^ old 
man for this achievement, and they will not like 
h^ less to know that every day at Ms table, during 
that barbarous war, he was accustomed, as he often 
declares now, to drink the health of Gen. Washing- 
ton, as the greatest man in existence. This libersil 
spirit has always^ distinguished Mr. Coke, an<f he 
began his career in Parliament with Ihe war itself, 
and remained in it near sixty years. "Were he still 
a member, which his age eighty-two now preYenMs, he 
.would by many years be the "Father of the House.*^ 

"Well f Now for the estate ; arid first, merely as a 
fanner's. The land here is about three thousand fi^e 
hundred acres ; nearly the whole of it is enclosed by 
a neat^ high, brick waU extending about a circuit of 
ten miles. This comprises the plantations of woodt 
and a beaulHhl " lake," as they call it, both of which 
are wholly artificial. The latter is the finest artifi- 
cial wafer that I ever saw, and quite deceived me. 
Nothing could appear more originally rural than its 
borders which are completely overshadowed 'with 
forests', and as wild altogether a&f if I had discovered 
them &nd the lake itself in the depth of some solitude 
of Michigan. AH these woods have been planted. 
The estate is plentifully sprinkled over with various 
flfpecies of trees, in copses; in acres of forest, and in 
aVenues ; and all is artificial work, and yet that &rt 
80 perfect that the warmest lover of nature cannot' 
desire more. Instead of a mere park,, in one body, 
it is as bne wants it-^-evety where an ornament imd' 
a shelter-^^ver hill and dale — but no'where in ^x- 
ciiss, or yet in the ^♦•ay of the firmer. Immediately 
around the mansion, (of which hereafter,) indeed, 
are only gardens, walks, and a wide extent of velvet 
lawns im every side ; but even these latter arc mark- 
ed with their owner's scheme of the ppactie|L It 
is not only the pheasant I see shuffling about Jtere' 
in these cool shades. It is not alone the graceftil 
deer that browze and bound along these soft lawtift. 
These *c a (Aatm to the cyc^, and TlBie tit& tkste 



^rhich allpw0 them this swei^t free range, and in^ch, 
saves the' poor beautiful creatines fi'om ail harm.' 
Here aye the woods too. As I it)de through their 
long winding-lanes to-day on horseback, the air was 
.filled with &e periume df foWt fiowers, and with, 
the 'chirpfng and fluttering of biids. The yellow- 
hUmmer wmrred away on his gajr speckled wings, as 
we trotted up to him ; the shining t)lue-jay gtaiiced 
/Mike a favelin by ;" and " the wood-pecker tappoA 
at the hollow beech-tree." 

.The remoter lawns are spotted with litCle flocks of 
sheep, of which over three thousand are kept on tl|e" 
place, of the famous South Devon breed. One nieets' 
also in the pastures these fine sleek, bright looking. 
Devon cattle, bn)w2ing io herds. '^ There are more 
than three hundAd ^ ihem including an immense * 
dairy, besides Scotch cattle., Beyond the lawiis, 
one gets at once into^the" cultivation, and a ring of 
ihis, skirted and sheltered here and there with ave-' 
nues and copses of trees, encircles the whole estate. ^ 
t rode along the edge of a field of one hundred and 
thirty acres t»f barley in One place. In another were ' 
sixty acres of wheat; and there were two fields of 
peas, of twenty-fivei and ti^enty-soven acres. The 
arable land is divided sbout equally bet^veen these 
gmins, turnips, and grass, w^ich four crops, some- 
times having graiss for two seasons, constitutes the 
routine of the succession of tillage on the. same 
ground. There are in ciikivation at preseni about 
four hundred and thirty acres c^f wheat and barley 
each, and in fine' condition. The head farmer told 
me that thitty bushels an acre is rather an indifferent- 
cropland thai forty and fifty are mote "the right 
thing." It must be borne in mind, when I say this, " 
that Holkam has been completely ma^e ovep by Mr. 
Coke. When he succeeded to the estate., It was but 
a mere desert. There were no trees here even, and' 
it was hardly believed the land would let them^row. "" 
Mr. Coke says the rabbits were the only creatures ^ 
who could live on it, and they were starving ! Now ' 
what a triumph is this ! Go with me to-day into 
this tillage of Holkam, which Idl belongs virtually ' 
to the estate, and lives by it in one way or another. 
Here are fite hundred perisons, probably, besides 
those sent off, well provided for elsewhere. Their 
cottages are a curiosity of rural neatnete and com- 
fort. Little gardens surround them, and flovirersi 
hang oiU of the windows and climb over the door- 
ways.^ Some one hundred and fifly persons are em- - 
ployed on the farm /alone. Then in the gardens, 
the light acres of which are surrounded with a wall 
fourteen hundred yards long and fourteen feet higii, 
are perhaps forty more ; in the brickyard twenty; in 
the blacksmith's shop ten ; atad some wheel-wright3 ; 
and game-keepers^ I dare say ; and a little army of- 
servants, of course, for in the mansion, when the 
family nte here, twenty females ialoQe are emjployed. 
The women do some Work also oh the farm ; such .' 
as weeding ihe grain, which, as 'well as the pe,as, 
and in fact lA the crops, is drilM. I saw twenty ' 
women in one field, weeding. Beyolid that, and " 
outside of the ^alls of the regular estate, we came . 
to* ^httU ti^ of a plantation, of brily six huqdred * 
'more: Here th^y were hard at ^ork. la oiite field, '" 
where turnips were . sowing, all the processes went 
Off at once; There wcire twenty men, aiid boys 
sptf^aditog mantkre, out offivlB, or isrix carts, dirawQ b^ ' 
thfe^ horses' eadi ; (of >arh&h Aere are a himdred <ni ^ 
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tlie place,) dve or six ploughs, drawn by two, who 
ploughed without a driver ; theu two cast iron round 
rolls, bjr two ; three or four harrows, by one j two 
drill machines, self sowinjg, by. two ; aod then the 
harrow again brought up the re^r. « I ought to speak 
of the almshouse for th^ old, and the schools for the 
young,* and of ths fanning system more in detail, but 
there is no room. I will onl^ -add that young farm- 
ers come here from all quarters to learn the science. 
' I saw four of them riding over the grounds this morn- 
ing, who are under the care of the manager. The 
whole place is considered a model of boih the sci- 
e|[ice and the art of farining. 

"^ SUGAR BEJfeT. 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati bazette furnish- 
es the following interesting fslbts, collected by ob« 
serration in relation to the cultivation of Beet. * 

" When on a visit to the farm of our enterprising 
citizen. Lot Pugh, thirty-two miles north of our 
city, I saw white Sugar Beets, raised from seed im- 
ported from France, which measured tkirly inches m 
circumference, and weighed, after being removed 
from the ground and divested of foreign substance, 
twenty-two pounds. Ahhough the specimen which 
was measured and weighed, was taken from a field 
of several acres, still it probably was not the largest 
for the greater part of the crop appeared to be of 
equal magnitude. A Mangel Wurtzel from the same 
grounds and raised from imported seed also, meas- 
ured twenty-five inches in circumference and weigh- 
ed s^cteen pounds and a half. It must be observed 
that as thjBse beets were removed from the earth on 
the twenty-third of August, they had not attained 
Aeir full growth. Indeed, it is probable thai many 
of the (prmer may measure three feet in circumfer- 
ence, and the latter two and a half, when they are 
fully grown. , 

TKc manager of the farm, i|ifbrmed me that he 
raised fifty tons, .actual weight, of beets to the acre, 
last year, and that hi)^ qfiop is inuch better, the ptes-. 
ent season. He"' also said that it required but li^tUf 
tnor€ labour to raise Jiftif ions of beets them fifty bush' 
els of corn^ while the former wa^ quite as good for 
horses, much better, for cattle,, and rather better for 
stock hop. He also asserted that sucking* calves 
preferred beets^ when properly prepared* to milk. 
Indeed, I could almost select from among fifty-six 
head of fine Durham catU^ those that ha4 been fed,; 
during the last season jon beets. They were jkoi 
only ^tter but smoother, and beUer grown than those 
that had been kept on other food. 

Although cattle and hogs will eat beets in a raw 
state, siiU they are much better . wh^n Mled. The 
apparatus and fixtures used by Mr. Pugh for boiling, 
or rather steaming AK>d for three hundred hogs, and 
forty or fifty cows»,with other ^tqck, cosi about one 
hiifidred and fifty dollars, and consumes a quarts of 
a cord of wood per day. . 

Among the Durham cattle <» tb^ f»m of Mr. Pagh, 
I observed some very, fine ycmng mftles, and among 
them, Lebanon, an anwfl oi superionr growth and 
figure. . . ;. . . 

Mr. P. has not attei^te4 to jnake* sugar from his, 
tMn^tB, but if its. mannfac^ture ](s.. profitable as^. where 
£rq^|hi9 article, iH would c^E(^y |^ so^Jbere, for 
Mi soil can |^K>dace a better growth. Two haade 



can prepare the ground, plant, and cultivate five acres 
of beeta^in a season, ancT the product woidd doubt* 
less yield nmAj ums of sa6(4isurine matfer.^ 

A PRODUCTIVE PEACH FARIL 

iRr. Jacob ^idgeway has a farm near Delaware 
city, in tins county, on which he commenced plant- 
ing a peach orchard in the year 1B31. In the seven 
years which have elapsed since he commenced the 
plantation, Mr. Ridge way has. planted one hundred 
and forty acres — one hundred trees to the aere. The. 
produce of the present year is estimated at one hun- 
dred baskets per acre, or fourteen thousand baskets 
of peaches. The peaches, of which he presented 
lis some specimens, are of the finest kind, large and 
of delicious flavoiur. Two schoolers are constantly 
employed in transporting^ the fruit to the Philadelphia 
and New York markets, where, we understana, it 
meets with ready sale at three, four, and five dollars 
per basket. It is estimated that his peach crop will 
yield a profit during the present year of twenty thou- 
sand dollars. EMawwe Pi^er. 

t6 prevent horses BKmd teased with flies . 

Take two or tjiree small handfuls of walnut leaves^ 
upon which pour two or three quai^ of cold soft ^ 
water, let it infuse one night, and pour the whols 
the next morning into a kettle, and let it boil for a 
quarter of an hour, when cold it will be ready for 
use. Nothing more is required tWi. to moisten a 
sponge with the liquor, and before the horse goes ~ 
out of the stable let those parts whi^ are most irri- 
table be smeared over with tho liquor, viz., between 
and upon the ears, the neck, the flank, diE^c. _Not 
only ^ lady or gentleman who rides out for pleas- 
ure, will derive benefit from the walnut leaves thus 
prepared, but the coachman, the wajroner, and all 
otheis who use horses during the hot-months. 

THE SILK BirSINESS. 

France is considered a silk growing country, yet 
she does not grow sufiicient for : her awn mantt- 
factures and it is said annually imports raw silk tp 
the amount of six millions of dollars^ 

England, owing to the humidity of her climatOf^ 
cannot raise the worms to advantage, and for her 
numerous manufactories is dbliged annually to imr 
port the raw material from other countries to the 
amount of seventeen millions of dollars* It is stated 
that we import annually of raw silk to the unount of 
about ten millions of dollars, and of the manufactured 
over sixteen millions. 

Unless the tJnited States pushes the culture of 
the mulberry and raising of cocoons beyond any 
thing now in operation, many long years must inter- 
veub before we can supply the ^mand of our own: 
markets. Inhabiting, as we do, one of the best cli- 
mates in ^e world for manufacturing silk, of the best 
quality, instead of paying ten. millions of dollars an- 
nually tcuith^r nations.for.the raw mateiial, we ought 
to^^ttort two or iltree times that amount 

It Is said our import of silk stofis exceeds omr 
export of hread ^i^s — why 19 this ? Only because 
we.Jo not appreciate^ and improve the means wa 
hare. Let omr intelligent farmers be convinced thai 
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the silk business is profitable, and then we can hope 
thai every exertion v^ill be made to extend the culti- 
ration of the mulbeny and raieing^ of eoeoiond. 

It is a 'matter of regret, that any one should View 
the subject as a wild project, and say, that although 
it may be a good business for a few years, if fougd 
lucrative, evei^ body will engage in it, and glut the 
market. We wish the subject could be so fepresent- 
ed to our fellow citizens, as to impress them with the 
importance of examining the subject on the broad 
scale of greater national importance than iftiy agri- 
cultural subject ever yet pursued. 

But if doubts and fears shall remain, we only ask 
them to commence the culture of the mulberry on a 
limited scale for a few years, not to interfere with 
any other agricultural pursuit. Let the eiqperiment 
be made upon .some of our almost barren and useless 
portions of poor, dry, stony, and gravelly soil. 

It may be asl^ed, if the silk business can be made 
more profitable than any crop, why not take the best 
and richest land ? — a fair question indeed, but such 
land is not best for the Chinese mulberry, and it 
would be desirabte to have every patch of poor, 
waste, dry land devoted to some useful purpose. 

Northampton Conner. 

POTATOBS.. 

Lime has been used by some of our fanners in 
raising potatoes. They find it bea^cial, not only 
to the potato crop, but to the succeeding crops. Its 
effects are visible for several years. JThe manner 
of applying it is, to put a spoonful in. a hill after the 
potatoes are dropped, and cover the lime and pota- 
toes together. Nog only is the. quantity of the crop 
increased, but the quality is improved by it. 

Potatoes have become, to a considerable extent, 
an artice of export, and may be reckoned one of the 
most profitable cBops on farms situated near naviga- 
ble waters. The South will always depend on us 
for their supply, if we' send them a good article. 
Should the state dd any thing to facilitate transporta- 
tion by canals and railroads, a general benefit will 
be felt among the farmers for the sale of this arucle. 

They may be raised at a very cheap rate on stub- 
ble land. A little Ume to assist in decomposing the 
stubble, is all the manure that is necessary to ensure 
a good crop, and by planting in straight drills, most 
of the labour may be performed by a horse. Land 
may be prepared in this manner for a second crop of 
'Wheat. The lime applied to the potatoes -is" suffi- 
cient for the wheat, without another application. « 

Maine Fannff. 



CAUSES OP POVERTY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
[Sedgwick's Publick and Private Economy.] 

Poverty of farmers in the United States! The 
reader wUi smile at the very mention of the name of 
poverty among our farmers, afler seeing how supe- 
riour their condition is, to that 6f the cultivators of 
the earth in any other portions of it. Let it be re- 
membered, thai), that the inquiry here is, not about 
comparative poverty, btlt real poverty. And what 
is meant by real poverty among the farmers T' This 
is meant: thatmany, and most of . them, are desU- 
ttttarof setid omnforts and enjoyments, whicb they 
might and ought to have. 



The property, dignity, and comfort of a farmer 
will be ^und, if any where, in his house, out-houses, 
farm, garden, cattle, tools, and the education of his 
children. 

First, Education. The common district schools, 
where a large portion of the children of farmers in 
New England receive their educatipn, are kept gen* 
erally by men in the winterj, and by women in the 
summer. The men's schools, in the town of Stock* 
bridge, average about four months in the year, which 
is probably about the i^^erage of other towns in New 
England, and this is all the instruction that many 
farmer's sons, get from male instriicters, till they are 
about sixteen years of age, when they generally leave 
the schools altogether, for the farm, for trades, or 
business of some kind or other. In some parts of 
the country, private schools are now growing up, 
which being supported by subscription, are very su- 
periour to the common district schools, and are at- • 
tended by the children of the more intelligent class 
of farmers. The common schools are generally 
kept in small, cold, and inconvenient buildings,, 
where thirty, forty and sometimes . a much larger 
number, are huddled together, and taught by one 
master* The masters are often young men, many 
of them yet students in the coljieges, not more thaa 
eighteen or twenty y^ars of age. Tbe average wa- 
^es in these schools are about twelve or fourteen 
dollars a month, besides board, &c., which is a little 
more than farmers' hired men get, and less than me-, 
chanicks receive. These masters are Xoo young 
and inexperienced to be qualified Jbr their tasks 4, 
and this, then, is one of the most melancholy marks 
of the poverty of large numbers of American farmers ; 
that their children are wretchedly educated. 

Farmets* houses and out-houses. — The old hotl^es 
of the northern states having generally been built of 
wood are many of them greatly ont of repair, and 
comfortless^ Even in the richer parts of the state 
of New York, which have not been settled more than 
forty or fifty years, there are many houses and out- 
houses in' a shamefnl state of decay, (Vom mere neg- 
lect and want of economy. While so many of the 
wives and daughters of the farmers, are running' to 
the stores for fashionable gewgaws and prefer fine 
ribbons, to fine farms, the principle of affection for, 
and pride in the paternal estate, remains uncherish- 
ed among us — and this is the reason why many 
farmers after having so long "neglected their farms, 
and buildings' are obliged finally to sell them for halt 
the pnce they ought to bring, and then move to the 
new states in a beggarly condition; ' In too many 
of the farmers' bamsj stables and out-houses, there 
are the same unhappy marks of the poverty of the 
owner — few, or no contrivances by shelter and othejr- 
wise to sdve manure, or economize in -any way, all ol 
which cost money ; and this is the farmer's excuse 
— •* that he is too poor to afiord such labour-saving - 
improvements.^ It is the opinion of some Ikrmers 
at the north, that the produce of their towns might 
be doubled in ten years, by the proper use of piaster 
of Paris, and clover-seed ; of many it might be great 
ly jncieased ; but they say that they are too poor to 
ailbrd the first cost of plaster, which 11^ here, if. 
ground|4eil' 'or .eleven dollars the ton. This shows 
the use of property, ef capMal, of having something 
on hand that can be laid out for the purpose of ma- 
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klnffniore property, wliich is the great design of 
capital. 

A good garden is one of the*besC parts of the econ* 
0017 of a farm, and that which most highly ad<»rn8 
the farmer's condition. But it is a veiy rare posses- 
sion among our fanners, and they give no other rea- 
son ^gi^heir destitution in this particular, than that 
they are too poor to have such a possession. The 
average size of the farms of Massachusetts has been 
said to be eighty or a hundred acres. Of these acres 
the farmer devotes perhaps a quarter, a half, and 
often not an eighth part of an acre to his garden. 
There will not be found in one in twenty in New 
England, a head of lettuce, nor any sweet com, which 
is so much more healthful for early, use than the 
common com, n>r a cauliflower, or brocoli, nor any 
variety of peas, beans, dtc, suited to the different 
seasons. As to fruits ; there is not a strawberry, 
raspberry, gooseberry, and often not a tolerable sup- 
ply of that invaluable firuit the currant. — ^Por any va- 
•riety of flowers you may look in vain. 

His farm and cattle. — Here also is too fatal a 
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proof of the poverty of the farmer. An expense of 
even a few hundred dollars upon many of these farms 
would entirely change their aspect. The diligence 
of the farmer should entitle him to fine breeds of cat- 
tle, but how few such do we see ! — In the United 
States, the farmers o«^n nearly all the land ; in this 
sense,, they may be said to own the country. In 
£n||;land, a few rich gentleman own the country ; and 
thetr riches have enabled them to carry refinement 
in the breed bf cattle to a great height. A boll has 
l^een sold there for a thousand guineas, and a cow 
for four hundred. The value of the cattle, sheep, 
and swine of England has been estimated at one 
hundred and twenty millions sterling. 

Some gentlemen in the Valley of^ the Scioto river, 
ill the state of Ohio, not long since sent fanmn to 
England to purchase cattle. It is said that they 
brought home ten thousand dollars worth of the fin- 
est breeds. One cow is reported to have oosi seven 
hundred dollars. Such poverty as we see, would 
not long dwell among a race of farmers aoimaled by 
snch a spirit ; fine cattle to them are worth more 
than fine capes to their coats. Good breeds of catUe 
cannot be looked for in a country, where it is still a 
pretty general practice of the. farmer (as in New 
England) to keep his young homed catiU so poodiy 
fed in. the winter, that they are turned to grass in 
the spring in a starving condition. Any one who 
will look at them, may see that. — ^Nothing but the 
plea of poverty can justify this apparent'' inhumanity 
on the part of the farmer. Some few allege^ that 
this practice is food economy in reference to our 
long winters ; but humanity revolts from suoh treat- 
ment of useful animals. 

The above is a slight sketch of the condition of 
many farmers in large portions of the United States. 
To tbis might be added many other particulars, such 
as that considerable numbers are deeply in debt to 
storo-kecpefs, and others, and that, in too many 
cases, their farms are fatally mortgaged to banks, in- 
surance oflices, d&G. 

The only object'of these statements is to show hqw 
the farmers may become more prospeious, and atill 
farther elevate their useful class ; their oondition in 
the United States is lapidly impsovliig^ and if th<iy 
can do. this much, they can do more , . 
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Ws aas aoTTWi^^the otfaos rien 
Thitwgh death's uotrooUpd iii|^t| 

"We are bot tW4>--0 let us keep 
The link thmt biads lu^ bright 

Heart leaps to heart— the sacred flood 
lliat warma us^ is the same ; 

That fDod old mao— hia hoaaat blood 
Alike wo taoAXy elaim. 

We in one tnothei's arsia were loekeit-* 

Long be her love npud : 
Id the same cradle we were rookodr. 

Round the same hoar& we played. 



Oor boyish sports wets all the 

Each tittle joy and wo : 
Let manbooci keep alive theflauiSb 

Litupsolongago. 

Wb am but okb— be that the boad 

Tahokliiadliwedie; 
Shodder to sfaouider loins ■taniit . 

TQl ado by aide we he. 



ON CROSSING THE ALLEO&ANIS8. 

Hie broad, the bright, thegloiioaB west 

Is spread before me now ! 
Where the gray mists of momiog rest 

Beneath yon mounfam's bR>wT 
The bound is past— the goal is woa— 
Tlie rv^'on of the setthig sun 

Is open to my view— 
t4md of the vaiiaat ond the fte& 
Mine oym Oioen Mountain land— to tiiss 

And thine— a long adieu I 

I haH thee— valley of the west, 

For what thou yet ahalt be 1 
I hail thee, for the hopes that rest 

l;pon thy destiny I 
Hese— from this nouMun beiglif^ I seo 
Thy biighr waves floatiog to Uio aoa, 

Hiine emerald fielde outspread. 
And feel, that, in the book of famo 
Pmndly shall tky reooidod dobso 

In later days be read. 

Tet while I gaze upon thee now, 

All glorions as tboa art, 
A cloid is resting on my bvofr— 

A weight upon my heart. 
To me— in all thy youthful prides 
Tkoa art k hmd of caioo anttied^ 

Of untold hopes and fears; 
Thou art — yet not for thee I grieYe^ 
Bot for the for ofT land I leave 

I k>ok on thee with tears. 



O brightly, brightly, glow thy 1 

In summer's vunny hours! 
Thy green earth seems a Paradiso 

Arraved in oammer Howeis 1 
But O f there is a land afiir, 
Whose skies |o me ars brighter ftr, 
- Along the Atlantick ahon^ 
For eyes, beneath their radianos shiosb 
In kindlier glanoes answering mine % 

Can those their fight restotel 

Upon the lofty bound I stand. 

That parts the east and west ; 
Bdbrt ISA— lies a ftSarf land~ 

Behind-^ AoBM ^ retC . 
Ber^ hope her wild enchantment flingi^ 
Portrays all bright and lovely things^ 

Ify fooWeps to allars— ' 
Bot /Ajt^ in mem'iya tight, I see « 
An that waa once most dwar to mo— 

My young heert^s ^ynosnrs. 

.;: . pMsvais 
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* . ; - BlSCQURSfi OK THE TJHES. 

Two distoiirses on the Moral Law pf Accnmala- 
tion, delivered .by Dr. Wayland, President of Bmwi^ 
University, in Providence, have been published. 
The pTofoun4.knowledge of politieaf economy, shown 
in thes^ discourses, and the happy union of moral 
and religious obligations, with ihe right use-^of the 
mekns of accumulation, render them more adapted 
to produce a good effect upon all classes of the com- 
inanity, than much more laboured and voluminous 
*essays. Every man who reads and understands 
them, and none can understand and appreciate the 
jadmirable lessons of instruction they contain, with-> 
put being made better. 

** I think it will be acknowledged by all that this 
wbole community has for sonie time p^st, been per« 
traded by an e^cceoBive avidity for the rapid accumu* 
(4lion of property. In the words of the Scripluries, 
fBfin have kastmed to be dch. 

** God intends that man should grow rich by add- 
ing something to the means of human hi^plaess ; 
sgrd, just in propottion to the amount which, we our- 
selTea have thus added, is the amount of our lawful 
gain. He who produces corn, or wool, pr cotU»Vr 
or iron, or fabiicates or prepares thjem for the pur- 
pose of human convenience ; or he who transports 
them from places where they are less wanted ; or he 
who exchanges them for the parties by whom they 
are pioduced ; or he who devotes his time and his 
aUUties of any sort to the accomplishment of a val* 
uable result, adds somethuig to the means of happi- 
Hfim to the whole ;^nd for his labour, and skill, and 
capital, in performing this service, he is entitled to 
a jfiiir remuneration. This remuneration is hia 
meaaa of aecnmulation. Tha greater his i^l an^. 
the jnera diligent his industry, the greatar wiQ be 
the amount of benefit which he will confer upon the 
coramunity, and the larger is tho reo<mis>ense to 
wbicli he is entitled. Th^ stricter his frugality, and 
the itiore rigid bis self-government, the lee^ will be 
his aiq)enditure, and tbe larger his nett reVQunet To 
all the results of his labour^ and skill, and frugality, 
h» is fully and fairly entitled; and the more he thus 
benefits himself, the better is itibr him, and the bet*- 
ter is it for his neighbour. 

" Bnt nnw let us imagine another case^. SupjpM>8e 
every man to become disaati^ed with the rate of 
ftceumnlatioli to which 1 now aUude ; and ' that^ for- 
saking his reliance up(m the actual productiveness of 
his own skill and iiidustiy, he shcHiid betake himself 
to ascertaining iawhat manner he might, wtthont 
fmad^-anticipate the gains of his neighbour*, tf mv 
nesghbonr ^old cotton, or wheat, or iron, or lan^ 
which I conceive will rise in value, suppose me t^ 
pnrchase, not that I may use it, or improve it, or 
increase its value by my own labcur, but merely that 
I may secure to myself, instead of allowing to him, 
the benefit ef the change* Let this desire become 
nnversal, and ^n let the circuktiftg, mediwn be 
extended auffioiently to afioid the necessary faciliti^a 
lor indulging it, and there must ensue an eatriiofdin- 
aiy me of prices, not prooeediag &em any .dimkui' 
tion of products, or any increase of ceiteumera; er- 
th0 .discovery of any new vidua in the predacjtsihem- 
selvSnbui solely from the i^ssionate anticjpaitiQna of 
men concernmg thp futuri^ and their intense desire 



to overreach each other. This rise of prices will, c 
course, yield enormous profits. Enormous profit 
^ead to enormous expenditures. The demaqd fd 
everjrobject, either of luxury or convenience, is im 
mense. All kinds of business are prosDeroua be 
yond any former example. It seems as if men ha 
found out some new mode of accumulation, and Go 
had never said to the swelling waves of human de 
sii^, thus far thou shalt go and no farther^ 

'* All this is the appearance. But i( we strip oi 
the appearance and examine the reality, it will b 
foiuul, that this mode of 'acquisition is deceptive i 
its results, and corruptitig in its tendencies. 

" it will at once occur to any dispassionate obser\ 
er, that by all this process there is no real additio 
to the riches of the community. Neither the buyin 
nor the selling of property, nor the asking for.: 
more or less, adds any thing to its amount or to it 
value. He who raises a bushel more of wheat tha 
existed before, has made the world by so much th 
richer ; he who raises none, but asks two pieces c 
paper for his wheat instead of otie, surely is no ricli 
er, lior has he enriched at all the community. Henc 
it is evident, that notwithstanding all this bustle an 
all thia rapid change of ownership, there exists jus 
as much as is actually produced, and no more. Ther 
is jdst the same amount for the whole, and the sam 
proportion to every individual, as if none of this pros 
perity had occurred. And hence no one can reall; 
become any richer in* this manner without makin' 
somebody else poorer. 

" And now, if nothing worse than this should en 
sue, consider how great must be the waste of tim 
and talent, of skill and industiy. Under the influ 
ence . of such a temper- as I have described, th 
whole intellectual power of the mercantile commu 
nity is employed m a labour which adds nothiuj 
whatever to wealth, but of which the best result th^ 
can be hoped for, is that every thing in the end wil 
reiuaii^ as it was in the begmning. Suppose tha 
the whole labour and talent, which fgr the la:st twi 
years have been employed in speculation; had bee: 
employed in production, would we not all have beei 
richer, and would it not have been the better for ev 
ery individual and for the whole community ? It i 
evident then that this whole labour has been throwi 
away. 

" Have not the results to yv^hich I have allude< 
very signally followed ? Have not all these effort 
at accumulation resulted in a most lamentable atK 
miserable failure ? Would not the whole community 
have been now richer by the simple gains of produc 
tive industry ? Have not the moral, evils to which 
have already spoken also occurred ? When befort 
did we ever hear so many complaints of extortion 
and so many exclamations agpinst the unjust use o 
capital ? When before has there been wifhessed s< 
universal thoughtlessness of Goi ? When were re 
ligiofis men so deeply immersed in worldly cares 
When did the church number so few converts, an( 
when was the world so generally given over to li 
centiousness ? . 

" If we have consumed too much and producei 
too little, the natural remedy is to produce more an< 
consume less. If we anticipated last year the earn 
ings of the present, we must devote the earnings o 
the present tQ meet die deficiency.. And, henc^ 
the greater our industry^ and tho mor^ scrupulous on 
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frugality, dA sooner will that de6eiencyi}e supplied. 
"Let us, then, che'iarfully and universalfy commence 
a course of industry on the one hand, and of retrench- 
ment en the- other. Let every usele'ss and frivolous' 
grati(ication be abandoned. Let erery expenditure 
be, 80 far AS possible, diminished, fjet every one 
do s<Smething more ^han he has done before toward 
maintaining himself, and adding to th^t stock on 
which we all depend for the means of physical 
happiness. It is surely time, in a republican gov- 
ernment and at such a such a crisis as this, that 
labour he esteemed honourable. And until it be es- 
teemed honourable, I^see not how we shall escape 
from our present embarrassments.'' . 



. . • PRESIDENTIAL EZ^ECTIONS. 

There have been, since the organization of our 
government, Thirteen Presidential Elections, The 
following is a correct statement of the number of 
votes received by each princij<ial candidate for Pres- 
ident and Vice President, at each of said elej^tions ; 
^ and as it will be found on examination to have been 
t^ompiled from good authority, it may perhaps be 
wordiy of a place in your columns. 

First FAection^ 1788. — Number of Electors 69. 
George Washington received 69 votes; John Adams 
34,* and John Jay 9. Washington was elected 
President, and John Adams Vife President. 

Second Election, 1792.— Number of Electors J 35. 
George Washington received 132 votes; John Ad- 
ams 77, and George Clinton 50. Washington and 
Adiams were both re-elected. 

Third Election, 1796.— Number of Electors 138. 
John Adams received 71 votes ; Thomas Jefferson 
69; Thomas Pinckney 69, and Aaron Burr 30. 
Adams was elected President, and Jefferson Vice 
President. 

Fourth Election, 1800* — ^Number of Electors 138. 
Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr received each 73 
votes ; John Adams 65, and Charles C. Pinckney 
64. As there was no choice of Ifresident in the 
<?ollege of Electors, the election devolved on. the 
House of representatives, and after balloting tbirty- 
six times, Jefferson was elected by a majority of one 
State. Burr was elected Vice President. 

Fifth Election, 1804.— Numbiar of Electors 176. 
The present plan of voting separately for President 
a^d Vice President was now adopted. 

Thomas Jefferson received 162 votes for Presi- 
dent, and Chairles C. Pinckney 14, George Clin- 
► ion received 162 votes for Vice President, and Ru- 
ins King 14. Jefferson and Clinton were elected. 

Sixth Election, 1804,— Number of Electors 176. 
James Madison received 122 votes President, and 
Charles G» Pinckney 47. George Clinton received 
113 Votes for Vice President, and Rufus King 47. 
Madison and Clinton were elected^ 

Seventh Election, 181iJ. — ^Number of Electors 217. 
James Madison received 128 votes for President, 
and De Witt Clinton 89. Elbridge Gerry received 
131 votes for Vice , President, and Jared Ingersoll 
86. Madison and Gerry were elected. 
Eighth Election, 1816.— Number of Electors 127^ 

J* Until the fifth election, the highest number of votes elected * 
tfiePtendent, sod tfaeifext highest the Vioe Pr^ndsat i 



James Monroe 'received 183 ^ot^a for Presideat, 
and Rufus King d4. Daniel D. Tomp^tihs'received 
183 Votes for Vice President, and John £. Howard 
22. Monroe and Tompkins werp elected. • « . * 

Ninth Election^ 1820.— Number Of Electors 232. 
James Monroe received 231 votes Tpr President, 
and Daniel D. Tompkins 218 for Vice President. 

Tenth ^Election, 1824.— Number of Electors 261. 
Andrew Jackson* received 99 votes for President;' 
John Q. Adams 84 ; Wm. H. Crawford 41 ; and 
Ileniy Clay 37. As neither candidate had a ma- 
jority, the election was carried into ^ the House, 
where John Q. Adams having received the votes of •% 
13 states out of 23, was elected President. John * 
C. Calhoun received 192 electoral votes for Vive 
President ; N. Sandford 30, and Nathaniel Macoa 
24. Calhoun was elected Vice President. 

Eleventh Election, 1828. — Number of Electors 
261. Andrew Jackson received 178 votes for Pres-^ 
ident, and John Q. Adams 82. John C. Calhoun' 
received 171 votes for Vice President, and Richard 
Rush 83. Jackson and Calhoun were elected. 

Twe^th Etettion, 1832. — Number of Electors 288. 
Andrew Jackson teceived 219 votes for President f 
Henry Clay 49; John Floyd 11, and Wm. Wirt 7. 
Martin Van Buren received 189 votes for Vice Pres- 
ident ; John Sargeant 49 ; Wm. Wilkins 3d ; Henry 
Lee 11, and Amos EUinaker.7 Jackson and Van ?3 
Buren were elected. i •*' 

'Thirteenth Election, 1836. — ^Number of Electors , , 
294, (iidcluding those of Michigan.) Martin Van 
Buren received 170 vo^s for President ; William ' ^ * 
H. Harrison 73 ; Hugh L. While 26 ; Daniel Web- * 
ster 14; and Willie P. Mangum 11. Richard M. 
Johnson received 147 voters f<K Vice President;- 
Francis Granger 77 ; John Tyler 47 ; and Wm. 
Smith 23. . As neither of the eandidates for Vice 
President reeeived a majority of the electoral voles, 
and M Richard M. Johnson and Francis Gvanger 
received more votes than any other two, the Senate 
proceeded to elect one of these candidates Vice' 
President. In the Senate, Richard M. Johnson re- 
ceived 33' votes, and Francis Granger 16. Van 
Buren and Johnson were elected. Cin. Daily Q^Eette. 

Stone Mountain.' — ^Thts extraordinary elevation 
may be considered as not only one of Uie niost re- 
nuurkable mountains in North America, but ais one : 
of the greatest natural curiosities in the known>rorld. 
Imagine a perpendicular wall of solid marble, fire 
or B& hundred 3rards in length, and four hundred « 
yards high, rising in grandeur and snblimtty from 
^he plain below. A recent traveller states the cir* 
cifmference to be six -miles; and die height twenty^* 
two hundred and fifty feet ; and rounding off at the 
top like a dome. The stone monnlai^k is sitnated in 
De Kalb county, Geor^a, and is perhaps the most * 
stnpendons of the many natural cnriontiea witik 
which our country abounds. . 

A woman never appears eo truly amiable as ib 
retirement, where her virtues slune with double ln»- . 
tre. Do not idly imagine that by running to pHfaftfck 
places you have a better chance of marrying. If % 
AH is ever so beautiful, being seen too often 
makes her dieap in the eyes of men« She who is 
but rscely seen, men eovet most to see ; and hex 
chanee of being happily married is nmcb greateH * - 
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[The Chapel and Scenery, At Arorangi.] 



JL Narrative of Bfissionary Enterprisea in the South Seala- 
landa— with Remarks on the Natural History of the Islands, 
and the Oripin, Language, Traditions and Usages of the In- 
habitants — ^by Rev. John Williams, of the London Missionary 



Society^ with several hundred engravings. 
York. Daniel Appleton & Go. 1837. 



8vo. 600 pp. New 



The most dangerous grojind, perhaps, yet visited 
by the missionaries, is the South Sea islands : but 
even here, their efforts have been crowned with un- 
exampled Slipcess. Natives who, but a few years 
since were bowing before <' gods made of wood and 
stone" are now found erecting churches, and wor- 
shipping the God of the Christians, and rapidly ad- 
vancing toward a state of civilization^. 

The author of the above work has been a mis- 
sionary to these islands, and his narrative abounds 
with interesting incidents. The publishers have 
politely furnished us with the sheets as far as print- 
ed, and also the accompanying engravings, which en- 
ables us to give a few extracts. 

The building of the chapel exhibited in the above 
engraving, is thus described : 

** On the following sabbath, a congregation of about 
four thousand assembled ; but as the house was a 
temporary bailding, and would not accommodate 
half the people, they took their seats oufside. This 
induced us to determine to erect immediately a place 
of worship. With this view the chiefs and people 
ward convened, and arrangements ii^ade for com- 
mencing the building ; and bo great was the dili- 
gence with which the people laboured, that although 
ill supplied with tools, the house was thorouglSy 
completed in two months. It was one hundred and 
fifly feet in length, and sixty wide ; well plastered,' 
and fitted up throuorhoiit with seats. It had six large 
folding doors. The front windows were made in 
imitation of sashes, whilst those in the back resem- 
bledi Venetian blinds. It was a large, respectable, 

Vol. v.— 28 



and substantial building ; and the whole ' 
pleted without a single nail,jor any iron-work what* 
ever. It will accommodate tiearly three thousand 
persons. 

*' In the erection of this chapel, a circumstance oc- 
curred which will give a strilung idea of the feri- 
ings of an untaught people, when obsenrihg for the 
first time the effects of written comftumicatioiie. 
As I had come to the, work one morning without mff 
square, I took up a chip, andiwith a piece of ckftt- 
coal, wrote upon it a lequest that Mrs. William* 
would send me that article. I called a chief, who 
was superintending his portion of the* wcMrk, asd 
said to him, * friend, take this : go to our house and 
give it to Mrs. Williams.' He was a singular look- 
ing man, remarkably quick in his -movements, and 
had been a great warriour ; but, in one of the nume- 
rous battles he had fought, had lost an eye, and giv- 
ing me an inexpressible look with the other, he said, 
< take that ! she will call me «a fool and scold me, if 
I carry a chip to her,' ' No,' I replied, • she will 
aot ; take it, and go immediately.; I am in haste.' 
Perceiving me to be ite eam^t, he took it and 
asked, • what must I say V I replied, ** you hav© , 
nothing to say, the chip will say ^I wish.' With ' 
a look of astonishment and contec^, he held up the 
piece of wood, and said, < how can this speak ? ha% 
this a mouth V I desired him to take it immediate* 
ly, and not spend so much time in talking about it 
On arriving at the house, he gave the chip to Mrs.- 
Williams, who read it, threw it away, and went le 
the tool-chest ; whither the chief, resolving to sea 
the result of this mysterious proceeding, followed 
her closely. On receiving the square .from her, he 
said, * stay, daughter, how do you know that this is 
what Mr. Williams wants V * Why,' she replied, 
* did you not bring me a chip just now V * Yes,* 
said the astonished warriour^ * but I did not hear it 
say any thing!* * if you did not, I did,' waa the rd» 
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ply, * for it made known to me what he wanted, and 
all you have to do is to return with it as quickly as 
possible.* Wiih this the chief leaped out of the 
house ; and catching up the mysterious piece of 
wood, he ran through the settlement with the chip 
in one hand and the square in the other, holding them 
up as hi^h as his arms would reach, and shouting as 
he went, *see the wisdorn of these English people ; 
they can make chips talk, they can niake chips talk!' 
On giving me the square, he wished to know how it 
was possible thus to converse with persons at a dis- 
tance, l^gave him all the explanation in my power ; 
but* it was a circumstance involved in so much mys- 
tery, that he actually tied a string to the chip, hung 
it round his neck, and wore it for some time. Du- 
ring several following days, we frequently saw him 
snrounded by a crowd, who were listening with in- 
tense interest while he narrated the wonders f^hich 
• this chip had performed." 

The following ludicrous effect was produced on 
one of the islands by the sight of a cat. 

• '* At this time, a ludicrous circumstance occurred 
which will illustrate the ignorance and superstition 
of this people. A favou^te cat had been taken on 
shore by one of the teacher's wives on our first 
visit ; and not liking his new companions, Tom fled 
to the moim tains. The house of the priest Tiaki, 

.•wIk) had just destroyed his idol, was situated at 
a distance from the settlement ; and, at midnight, 

^wJiile he was l3ring asleep on his mat, his wife, who 
was sitting awake by his side, musing upon the 

.ctrange events of the* day, beheld, with constema- 
jtion, two fires glistening in the door-way, and heard 

' With 6Uf jfrise a mysterious voice. Almost petrified 

.mbh fewr, she awoke her husband, and began to up- 
braid him with his folly for burning his idol, who, 

■ she aeclar-ed,-was no# come to be avenged of them. 

7* Get up and pray, get upland pray,' she cried. The 

'liusband arose, and on opening his eyes, beheld the 

tsatne glaring lights, and heard the same ominous 
M ]«ound. Impelled by the extreme urgency of the 
case, he commenced, with all possible vehemence, 
vociferating the alphabet, as a prayer to. God to de- 
liver them from the vengeance of Satan. On hear- 
iBg this the cat, as much alarmed as the priest and 
Ilia wife, of whose nocturnal peac&he had been the 
unconscious disturber^ ran away, leaving the poor 
« people congratulating themselves on the efficacy of 
tbeir prayer. 

*' On a subsequent occasion, puss, in his perambula- 

^ ^ifs, went to the district of the Satanees ; and as 

the marae stooi'in a retired spot, and was shaded 

by the rieh foliage of trees of ancient growth, Tom, 

. jpleased with the situation, and wishing to be found 

.-in good company, took up his abode with the gods ; 

'And not*me^ting with any opposition from those 
within the house, he little expected any from those 
ivithottt. ' 

. «* Some few days after, however, the priest came, 
accompanied by* a number of worshippers, to present 
•ome offering to the god, and on opening, the door, 
^Fom very respectftilly greeted him with a mew. 
Unaccustomed to such salutations, instead of return- 
ing it, he rushed hick with terrt)uf, shouting to his 
eompantons, * here's a monster from the deep! here's 
« monster from the deep!' Upon this, the whole 



party hastened home, collected several hundreds of 
their companions, put on their war-caps, brought 
their spears, clubs, and slings, blackened theniselves 
with charcoal, and* thus equipped, came shouting to 
attack * poor puss.' Affrighted at this formid^Jjle 
array of war, Tom immediately sprang towards the 
opened door, and darting through the terpour-strick-_ 
en warriours, they fled with the greatest precipita- 
tion in aU directions. 

" In the evening, these brave conspirators against 
the life of a cat were entertaining themselves an^ a 
.numerous company of spectators with a dance, when, 
Tom, wishing to see the sport, and bearing no mal- 
ice, came to take a peep. No sooner did he present 
himself, than the terrified company fled in conster-^ 
nation ; -and tliJe heroick warriours of the district 
again armed themselves, and gave chase to this un- 
fortunate cat. But the ' monster of the deep,' being 
too nimble Tor them, again escaped their vengeance. 
Some hours after, when all was quietj Tom, being 
disturbed in his residence with the gods,, determined^ 
unwisely to reiievv his acquaintance with men ; and^ 
in the dead of tj[>e night, returned to the house, and . 
crept beneath u coverlet, under which a whole fam- 
ily was lying, and there fell asleep. Unfortunately 
his purring awoke the pian under whose cloth he 
had crawled, and who, supposing that some other 
* monster' had come to disturb them, closed the door- 
way, awoke the people of. the house, and procured 
lights to search for the intruder. Poor Tom, fa- 
tigued with the two previous engagements of the 
; day, lay quietly asleep, when the warriours, with 
! their clubs and spears, attacked him most valiantly 
and thought themselves singularly brave in patting 
an end to this -formidable * monster.' " 

A contribution of pigs : 

" During my previous visit to this island, I was 
explaming to the people, one ev^ng,. the manner 
in which English christians saised money to send 
the gospel to hpathen countries. On hearing this, 
they expressed their regret at not having money, 
that they also might enjoy the privilege of * helping 
in the good work of causing the word of God. to 
grow,' I replied, * if you have no money, you have 
something to buy money with.' This idea was quite 
new to them, and they wished to know at once what 
they possessed which would buy money. I said to 
them, 'the pigs I brought to your island on my first 
visit have nnjltiplied so greatly, that all of- you have 
now an abundance ; and if every family in the is- 
land were to set apart a pig, * for causing the word 
of pod to grow,' and when the ship&. couie, to sell 
them for money, instead of cloth and axes, a valtja- 
ble contribution might be raised.' The idea delig^it- 
ed them exceedingly,' and earl}'- the next moroing, 
the squeaking of the pigs, Avhich were receiving a 
particular mark in the ear for this purpose, was heard 
from one end of the settlement to the other. In the 
interim, a ship had been there, the captain of which 
had purchased their pigs, and paid for them 'liiost 
honourably: and now, to my utter astonishment, the 
native treasurer put into my hands one hundred and 
three pounds, partly in bills and partly in cash ! 
This was the first money they ever possessed, and 
every farthing of it w^s dedicated to the cause' of 
Christ!"' . ' 
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Tke destructive effects of a hurricane on the is- 
land of Raratonga are thus described : 

**The next day was the sabbath, and it was one 
of, gloom and distress, fhe wind blew most fu- 
riously, and the rain descended in torrents, from 
morning until night. We held, however, our re- 
ligious sei'vices as usual. Toward evening the 
storm increased ; trees were rent, and houses began 
to fall. Among the latter was a large shed, former- 
ly us^d as a temporary school^houser which buried 
my best boat in its ruins. , We had waited with great 
anxiety during the day to hear from Mr. Buzacott, 
and as no information had arrived, we entertained a 
hope that the sea had subsided. But, instead of 
this, about nine o'clock, a note came to apprize me 

. that it h^d risen to a most alarming height, that the 
vessel had been thumping oh the stones the whole 
<of the day, aitd that, at six o'clock,' the roof that 
covefed her was blown down and washed away. 
To complete, the evil tidings, the messenger told us 
that the sea had gone over the bank, and reached the 
school-house, which contained the rigging, copper, 
and stores of our .vessel, and that if it continued 
to increase, the whole settlement would be endan- 
gered. 

As the distance was eight miles, the night ter- 
rificaily dark and dismal, and the rain pouring down 
like a deluge, L determined to wait till the morning. 
We spent a sleepless 'night, duHilg which the howl- 
ing of the tempest, the hollow roar of the billows 
as they -burst upon the reef, the sh<J«ting of the na-^ 
tives,' the failing of the houses, together with the 
writhing and creaking of our own dwelling, under 
the violence of the storm, were sufficient not merely 
to deprive us of sleep, but sufficient to strike terrour 
into the stoutest heart. 

" Before daylight on the Monday morning T sst 
off for Avarua, and in order tg avoid walking knee- 
deep in water nearly all ^he way, and to escape the 
falling limbs of trees, which were being torn with 
violence from their trunks, I attempted to take the 
sea-side path ; but the wind and rain were so violent 
that I found it impossible to make any progress. I 
was therefore obliged to take the inland road, and by 
-watching my opportimity, and running between the 
fallen trees, I escaped without injury. When about 
half way, I was met by some of my own work- 

• men, who were coming to inform me of the fearful 
devastation going on at the settlement. * The sea,' 
they said, 'had risdn to a great height, and had 
swept away the store-house and all its contents ; the 
vessel was driven in against the bftnk, upon which 
«he was lifted with every wave, and fell off again 
when it receded!' After a trying walk, thoroughly 
drenched', cold and exhausted, I reached the* settle- 
ment, which presented a scene of fearful desolation, , 
the vriry sight of which filled me with dismay. I 
supposed, indeed, that much damage had been done, 
but I little expected to behold the beautiful settle- 
ment, with its luxuriant groves,"^ its broad pathways, 
and -neat white cottages, one mass of ruins, among 
which scarcely a house or tree was standing. The 
poor women were running about with their children, 
wildly looking (dr a place of safety ; and the men 
were dragging their little property from beneath the 
ruins »of thoir prostrate houses. The' screams of 
the former, and the shouts of the latter, together 



with the roaring sea, the pelting Tain, the howling 
wind, the falling tteeB, and the infuriated appear- 
ance of the atmosphere, presented a spectacle the 
most sublime and terrible, which made us stand and 
tremble, and adore. On reaching the chapel, I was 
rejoiced to see it standing ; but as we were passing, 
a resistless gust burst in* the east'^end, and proved 
the premonitory signal of its destruction.. The new 
school-house was lying in ruins by iis side. Mr. 
Buzacott's excellent dwelling, which stood upon a 
stone foundation, was rent and unroofed. The in^* 
mates had fled, and the few natives who could at-^ 
tend were busily employed in removing the goods to 
a place of safety. Shortly after my arrival, a heavy 
sea burst in with devastating vengeance, and tore 
away the foundation of the chapel, which fell with 
a frightful crash. The same mighty wave rolled on 
in its destructive course, till it dashed against Mr. 
Buzacott's house, already mutilated with the ^torm; 
and laid it prostrate with the ground. The chief's 
wife came and conducted Mrs. Buzacott to her hab- 
itation, which was then standing; but shortly after 
they had reached it, the sea began to dash against 
it, and the wind tore off the roof, so that our poor 
fugitive sister and her three little children were 
obliged to take refuge in the mounta^ins. Accompa- 
nied by two or three faithful females, among whom 
was the chief's wife, they waded nearly a mile 
through water, which in some places was several 
feet deep. On reaching the, side of the hill, where 
they expected a temporary shelter, they had the 
severe mortification of finding that a huge tree had 
fallen upon and crushed tlie nut. Again they pur- 
sued their watery way in search of a cover fyoni 
the storm, and at length reached a hut, which was 
crowded with womei\ and children who had taken, 
refuge in it. They were, however, gladly welcomed, ' 
and every possible assistance was rendered to llle- 
viate their distress. Mr. BUzacott and myself had 
retired to ajsmall house belonging to his servants^ 
which we had endeavoured to secure with ropes, 
and into which all our books and property had b^a 
conveyed. One wave, however,* had dashed against 
it ; we therefore sent off a box or two of books and 
clothes to the mountains, and waited with trembling 
anxiety to know what would become of us. The 
raiii was still descending in deluging torrents ; the 
angry lightning was darting its fiery streams among 
the dense black clouds, which shrouded us in their 
gloom ; the thunder, deep and loud, rolled and pealed 
through the heavens; and the whole island* trem- 
hled to its very centre, as the infuriated billows burst 
upon its shores. The crisis had arrived : . this was 
the hour of our greatest anxiety ; but * man's ex- 
tremity is God's opportunity ;' and never' was Uie 
sentiment expressed in this beautiful sentence moro 
signally illustrated than art this moment, for the wind 
shifted suddenly a few points to the west, whiah 
was a signal to the. sea to cease its ravages, and re* 
tire within its wonted limits ; the storm was hushed; 
the lowering clouds began to disperse, and the sun, 
as a prisoner, bursting forth from his dark dungeon^ 
smiled upon us from above, and told us ^at ' God 
had not forgotton to be gracious.' We now ven* 
tured to creep out of our hiding-places^ and were 
appalled at beholding the fearful desolation that yf^.- 
spread around us. As soon as possible, I sent a 
messenger to obtain some information respecting my 
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ning that she had been shivered 
;ces ; but, to our astonishment^ he 
3 intelligencfe, that although the 
•house, and the Tessel were all 
;ther, the latter had been carried 
I lodged amongst a grove of large 
v^eral hundred yards inland , an^ 
ve sustained no injury whatever ! 
able, I went myself, and was truly 
that the report was correct, and 
stopped. her wild progress, other- 
ave been' driven several hundred 
bave sunk in a bog. 
^st anxious to return to Ngatan- 
concerned and distressed for Mrs. 
the height of the storm, I had 
Sanger, to request Mr. Pitman to 
at he returned with the dismal 
ages of the tempest were as de- 
ftt Avarua. I therefore hastened 
)out half way, was met by a na- 
rom Mrs. Williams, begging me 
ely, as she was apprehensive of 
;es, from the fright she had sus- 
\g at Ngatangiia, the scene of des- 

as terrifick as that at Avarua. 
3, although standiiig, was unroofed 
tered, and Mrs. Williams, with 
an, had taken refuge in a small 
ging to Pa, the principal chief, 
nost the only tenantable dwelling 
3ment. . I was truly thankful to 
iams' fears were not likely to be 
)ndly entertained a hope, that our 
spared to us. It appeared that 
rrowest possible escape from a 
shortly after I left, Mrs. Pitman, 
n the next room, perceiving the 
vrithe under the pressure ^ the 
;. Williams to get up immediate- 
> sooner risen from the bed, than 
ind burst in the end of the dwell- 
h a crash upon the very spot on 
g two minutes before. Wrapping 
cets, they rushed out of the fali- 
)d in an open space, while nst- 
jeek for a hut or cottage, where 
smporary shelter. One of them 
saying, that there was a small 
longing to one of Mr. Pitman*s 
they instantly repaired, but be- 
t, a cocoanut-tree had fallen upon 
I two. They were again obliged 
exposing themselves to the fury 
mts, rather than approach houses 
I a messenger came running to 
'a's house was standing, and the 
free. On their arrival the chief 
y attention, and had his house 

possible with ropes; but here, 
>t in great terrour, by a stately 
;h was bowing, and bending over 

succeeded, however, in getting 
oung man to climb up and cut off 
n they rewarded for his temerity, 
had time to collect our thoughts, 
r situation. The chapels, school* 
ises, and nearly all the dwellings 



of the natives were levelled to tie grornid. Dnf 
property was scattered by the ivin^ and waves, 
among a peopte who were formerly the most piildr- 
ing of any with whom we were acquainted, and 
many of whom still retained this propensity. Every 
particle of food in the island was destroyed* Scaree- 
ly a banana or plantain-tree' was left, either on the 
plains, in the valleys, or upon the mountains ; hun* 
dreds of dibusands of which, on the preceding day, 
covered and adorned the land with their folii^e and 
fruit. Thousands of stately bread-fruit, together 
with immense cheetnut and other huge trees, tha| 
had withstood the storms of ages, were laid prostrate 
on the ground, and thrown upon each other in the 
wildest confusion. Of those that were standing 
many were branchless, and all leafless. So great 
and ^o general was the destruction that no spot 
escaped ; for Che gale veered gradually round the 
island, and performed most effectually its devasta- 
ting commission. Bu^ in this, as in all God's af* 
^ictive dispensations, mercy was mingled with, 
judgement; for had the gale been at its height 
during the night, or had it lasted much longer, the 
consequences would have been greatly aggravated.*' 

Singular mairiage-ceremonjr. . 

'' It being rather an unusual thing with natives 
to have any very pressing engagements to prevent 
their prompt attention to any object they had in view, 
we were anxious to learn the cause of the delay; 
when vifi learned that he (the chief) had sent some ax- 
es, and other things we had given him, and purchased 
a handsome youiig wife, who had just arrived^ and 
that the ceremony of marriage was now aboat to 
commence. A group of women, seated under the 
shade ef a noble tree, which stood at a short die- 
tance from the house, chanted, in a pleasing and 
lively air, the heroick deeds of the old chieflam and 
his ancestors ; and c^posite to them, beneath the 
spreading branches oi a bread fruit-tree, sat the 
newly purchased bride, a tall and beautiful young . 
woman, about eighteen ^ years of age. Her dress 
was a fine mat, fastened round the waist, rea€hin| 
nearly to her ankles ; while a,wreath of leaves ana 
flowers, ingeniously and tastefully entwined, deco- 
rated her brow. The uj^er part of her person was 
anointed with sweet-scented cocoanut oil, and tinged 
partially with a rouge prepared from the turmMriek- 
root, and round her neck were two rows of large 
blue beads. Her whole deportment was pleasingly 
modest. While listening to the chanters, and look- 
ing upon the novel scene before ns, oar attendon 
was attracted by another company of .women, who 
were following each other in single file, and chants 
ing, as they came, the praises o? their chief.- Sit- 
ting down with the company who had^ preceded 
them, they united with one general cporus, which 
appeared to be a recital of the valorous deeds ot 
Malietoa and his progenitors. This ended, a dance 
la honour of the marriage was commenced, which 
wag considered one of their grandest exhiblttona, 
and held in high estimation by the people. Tbe 
performers were four young womejn, all daughters 
of chiefs of the highest rank, who took their sta- 
tions at right angles, on the fine mats with which 
the dancing-house was spread for the occasion, and 
then interchanged positions with slow and gracefttl 
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movements boih of tbeir hands and feet, while the 
Inide recited some of the mighty doings of her fore- 
• fathers. To the motions of the dancers, and to the 
recital of the bride, three or four elderly women 
were beating time upon*^the mat with short sticks, and 
occasionally joining in chorus with the recitative. 
Ve saw nothiiig in tl^e performance Vorthy of ad- 
miration, except the absence of every th^ng indeli* 
cate — a rare omission in heathen amusements. We 
were informed that most of the wives of the prin- 
cipal chiefs were purchased ; and that if a sufficient 
Srice is paid to the relatives, the young woman sel- 
om refuses to go, though the purchaser be ever so 
old and unlovely. I prayed that, by the blessing of 
God upon our labours, the day might speedily arrive 
when these interesting females should be elevated 
from this terrible degradation, and, by tlie benign in- 
fluence of Christianity, be raised to the dignity of 
companionship with their husbands, and occupy 
that station in the social and domestick circle which 
the females of Tahiti, Rarotonga, and other islands, 
have attained since the introduction of the gospel." 

After his return to England the author thus con- 
trasts the condition of the ^natives as he left them, 
witl\ that in which he found them. 




*••••••!« J found them without a 

written language ; and lefl them reading in their 
bwn tongue the ' wonderful works of God.' I found 
them without a knowledge of the Sabbath ; and 
when I left them no manner of work was done 
during that sacred day. When^I found them, in 
1823, they were ignorant dt the nature of christian 
worship*; and when I led them, in 1834, 1 am not 
aware that there was a house in the island where 
family prayer was not observed every morning, and 
evefy evening. I speak not this boastingly ; for our 
satisfaction arises not from receiving such honours, 
but in casting them at the Saviour's feet ; < for his 
,arm hath gotten him the victory,^ and * He shall 

BEAR THE GLORY,' 

'* What has been said of Rarotonga is equally ap- 
plicable, to the w?i<de Hervey island group ; for,* with 
the exception of a few at M angaia, I believe there 
does not remain a single idolater, or vestige of idol- 
atry, in any one of the islands. I do not assert, I 
would not intimate, that ail the people are real chris- 
tions ; but I merely state the delightful fact, that the 
inhabitants of this entire group have, jn the short 
space of ten years, abandoned a dark, debasing, and 
sanguinary idolatry, with all its horrid rites ; and it 
does appear to me that, if nothing more had been 
effected, this alone would compensate for all the 
privations, and labours, and expense by which it has 
oeen effected. 

" I am happy to add, that a short time since, I 
received letters from Messrs. Buzacott and Pitman, 
which inform me that the people are in a still more 
pleasing state than when! left them. But I will 
allow my brethren to speak for themselves. After 
giving me a full account of Papeiha's prosperity, of 
whom he sent the accompanying likeness, Mr. Bu- 
sacott writes thus, m reference to his own station : — 

'* ' I am truly happy to inform you that we are 
still in a pleasing state of prosperity. The excite- 
ment which commenoe4 when you were with us, 
«CUI continiiesy and^ akiM)ugh we have bem disap- 
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pointed m some instances, yet our most sangv 
pectations have been more than realized. . 
members of our churches continue steadfa* 
their zeal, in visiting the sick and endeavou: 
do all the good they can, affords us much pl< 
You will be delighted to hear that Makea, wt 
is a decided christian. He has continued for 
time past to manifest a deep concern fpr his < 
interests, and gave a most pleasing and satisf 
account of his conversion and religious expe 
at our last church meeting, when he was reg 
admitted to membership.' 

" Mr. Buzacott, with a camera-obscura mai 
himself, has taken and forwarded to me the a« 
panying likeness of Makea." 




[Makea-J 

From the above extracts it will be perceived 
the volume before us abounds with useful and i 
esting' matter. The descriptions of scenery, chj 
ter, and incidents, are unusually well written, 
facts regarding the natural history and geograpl 
the islands are new and interesting — and in coi 
sion we sincerely recoamiend the volume to the a 
tkm of all our xeadexv. 
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YOUNa MEN OP GENIUS. ^ 

Alexander,* of Macedon, extended his power over 
Greece, cori(]iiered Egypt, rebuilt Alexandria, over- 
run all Asia, and died at 33 years of age. 

Hannibal, was but 26, when, after the fall of his 
father Hamilcar, and As'drubal, his successor, was 
chosen commander in' chief of the Carthaginian 
army. At 27, he captured Saguntum from the Ro- 
mans. Before he was 34, he carried his arms from 
Africa into Italy, conquered Publius Scipio on the 
banks of the Ticinus, routed Sempronius near the 
Tr^bia, defeated Flaminius on his approach to the 
Appeninet, laid wasrte the whole country, defeated 
Fabius Maximus and V^rro, marched into Capua, 
and at the age of 36 was thundering at the gates of 
Home. 

Scipio Africanu^, was scarcely 16 wh^n he took 
an acAve part in the battle of Can», and saved the 
life of his father. The wreck of the Roman caval- 
ry chose him for their leader, and he conducted them 
back to the capitol. Soon after he was 20, he was 
appointed pro-consul of Spain, where he took New 
Carthage by storm. He soon after defeated succes- 
sively, Asdrubal, (Hannibal's brother,) Mago, and 
Hano; crossed into Africa, negotiating with Syphax, 
the Massasyliat king, returned to Spain qiiellcd tlie 
insurrection there, drove the Carthaginians wholly 
from the peninsula, returned to Rome, devised the 
diversion against the Carthaginians by carrying the 
war into Africa, was appointed pro-consul of Africa, 
crossed thither, destroyed the army of Syphax, com- 
. polled the return of Hannibal, and defeated Asdru- 
hal a second time. 

Charlemagne was crowned king of the Franks 
before he was 24. At the age of 28 he had con- 
quered Aquitania, and at the age of 29 he made him- 
self master of the whole German and French em- 
pires. 

" Charles the XII., of Sweden was declared of age 
b^ the States, and succeeded hi^s father at the ago of 
15. At 18 he headed the expedition against the 
Danes, whom ho checked ; andVrith a fourth of their 
numbers, he cut to pieces the Russian aimy, com- 
manded by the Czar Peter, at Narva— crossed the 
Dwina, gained a victory over the Saxons, and carried 
bis arms into Poland. At 21, he had conquered Po- 
land and dictated to her a new sovereign. At 24, 
he had subdued . Saxony ; at 27 he was conducting 
his victorious troops into the heart of Russia, when 
a severe wound prevented his taking command in 
person and resulted in his overthrow and subsequent 
treacherous captivity in Turkey. 

Lafayette wasjmajor-general in the American army 
at the age of 18;. was but 20 when he was wounded 
at Brandy wine ; but 22 when he raised supplies for 
bis army, on his own credit, at Baltimore ; and but 
23 when raised to the office of commander in chief 
of the national guards of France. 

Napoleon commenced his military career as an 
officer of artillery, at the age of 1 7. At 24, he suc- 
cessfully commanded the artillery at the siege of 
Toulon. His splendid and victorious campaign in 
Italy was performed at the age of 27. During the 
next year, when he was about 28, he gained battle 
after battle over the Austrians in Italy, conquered 
Mantua, carried the war into Austria, ravaged the 
Tyrol, concluded an advantageous peace, took pos- 
session of Milan and the Venetisrn repabKck, revo- 



lutionized Genoa, and formed the Cisalpine Repub- 
lick. At the age of 29 he received the command 
of the army against Egypt, scattered llie clouds of 
Mameluke cavalry, mastered Alexandria, Aboukir, 
and Cairo, and wrested the land of the Pharaohs 
and Ptolemies firom the proud descendants of the 
prophet. At the age of 30 he fell among the Pa- 
risians like a thunderbolt, overthrew the directorial 
government ; dispersed the council of five hundred, 
and was proclaimed first consul. At thie age of 31 
he crossed the Alps with an army and destroyed the 
Austrians by a blow at Marengo. At the age of 32 
he established the Code of Napoleon ; in the same, 
year he was elected consul for life by the people ; 
and at the age of 34 he was cfowned emperour of 
the French nation. 

William Pitt, the first earl of Chatham, was but 
27 years of age, when, as a member of Parliament 
he waged the war of a^iant against the corruptions 
of Sir Robert Walpole. 

The younger Pitt was scarcely 20 years of age 
when with masterly power he ^appled with the vet- 
erans of parliament, in'favour of America. At 22 he 
was called to the high and responsible trust of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. 

It was at that age when he came forth in h'ta 
might on the affairs of the £ast Indies. At 25 ha 
was first lord of the treasury. . 

Edmund BUrke, at the age of 1 9, planned a refu- 
'tation of tlie metaphysical theories of Berkeley and 
Hume. At 20 he was in the Temple, the admiration 
of its inmates for thft brilliancy of his genius and 
the variety of his acquisitic^s. At 26 he published 
his celebrated satire, entitled " A vindication of Na- 
tural Society." The same year he published his 
Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful — so much ad- 
mired for its spirit of philosophical investigation, and 
the elegance of his language. At 29, during the 
first insanity of George III, he rallied around the 
Prince of Wales. 

Georgo Washington was only 27 years of age 
when he covered the retreat of the British troops at 
Braddock's defeat ; and the same year was appoint- 
ed commander in chief of all the Virginia forces. 

Alexander Hamilton w^s a licutenant-colonet in 
the army of ijie Revolution, and aid-de-camp to 
Washington, at the age of 20. At 25 he was a mcn- 
ber of Congress from New York; at 30, he was one 
of the ablest members of the Convention that formed 
the Constitution of the United States. At 31 ho 
was a menlber of the New York convention and joint 
author of the great work entitled the " Federalist.^ 
At 32 he was secretary of the treasury of the Unitod 
States, and arranged the financial branch of govern- 
ment upon so perfect a plan, that rfo great improve- 
ment has ever been made upon it by his successors. 

At the age of 26, Thomas Jefferson wafr a leading 
member of the Colonial Legislature in Virginia. At 
30, he was a. member of the Virginia Convention ; 
at 32, a member of Congress ; and at 33, he drafted 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Milton, at the age of 20, had written his finest 
miscellaneous poems, including his L'Allegro, Pen- 
seroso, Comus, and the moat beautiful of his Mono- 
dies. 

Lord B}Ton, at the age of 20, published his cele^ 
bratcd satire upon the English Bards and Scotch 
RefSb^^-ers', at 24, 'the two first Oantcs ofClulde 
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. Harrold^ss Pilgrimage, indeed, all the vast poetick 
-^«wui^s*of his geoiua were poured forth in' tl^elt 
richest profusion, before he was 34 years old ; and 
he died at 37« 

Mozart, the German musician, completed all his 
nobk compositions before he was 34 yeai» old, and 
died at 35. 

Raphael, the illustrions painter, by his incpmpara- 
ble works; had acquired the appellation of the " Di- 
vine Raphael' long before he arrived at the age of 36. 

Pope wrote many of his published poems by the 
time he was 16 years old, at 20^ his Essay on Criti- 
cism, at 21 the Rape of the Lock, and at 24 his 
great work, the translation of the IlUad. 

Sir Isaac Newton had mastered the Mghost-ele^. 
ments of the mathematicks, and the analytical meth- 
od of Descartes before he was 20, had discovered 
the new method of infinite series of fluxions, and 
his new theory of light and colours. At 25, he h^d 
discovered the principles of the reflecting telescope, 
the laws of gravitation, and the planetary system. 
At 30, he occupied the mathematical chair of Cam- 
bridge. 



DAVENPORT, THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH-THE 
ELECTRO-MAGNETICK DISCOVERY. 

■ Thomas Davenport, a native of' Vermont where 
he has resided as a blacksmith at Brandon, Rutland 
county, imtil within afewjQonths past, in July 1834, 
aftep a year's experiments in electro-magnetism, pro- 
cured for the first time ever known a rotary motion, 
with that powBr, the machinery of which is now ex- 
hibiting in New_ York, and exciting the astonish- 
ment of every individual who has seen its operation. 

Of the origin of this wonderful discovery, which 
threatens to ntake as entire a revolution to the me- 
chanical world as that of Fulton in steam navigation, 
which it may possibly entirely supersede, the pub- 
lick are naturally curio nis to learn some particulars. 
We communicate them in a more auAentick and de-^ 
tached shape than tliey have hitherto appeared. 

In the first place it is necessary to premise, that 
neither the works of Farraday and Sturgeon of Eng- 
land, who have made much advance it electrical 
science, nor. those of Orsted of Copenhagen, nor 
Molle of Sweden, nor of Hare and Henry of Ameri- 
ca, nor of Ampere of France, can convey any notion 
•f the extraordinary development and application of 
electro-magnetic power discovered by our native 
American mechanick, Davenport.. His "name prob- 
ably in a few years will stand out upon the annals 
of history as much more prominent than Watt, Ark- 
wright, or Fulton, ,as they do now above the most 
ordinary inventors. ^ ^ 

Nor let us Sidd can even the interesting and well 
written descriptions in Silliman's Journal, and else- 
where in our newspapers possibly make intelligible 
the nature of Mr. Davenport's discoyery. In fact; 
the technical language of science requires an entire 
new glossary to furnish words to express the thoughts 
which have sprung up in this new world, whose 
door has been burst open by the genius of one of 
our citizens^ 

Up to the age of thirty, Mr. D. steadily followed 
his profession of blatoksmilj). In the snmmer of 
1833, he went as was his cnstONi', from Brandon to 
a forge at Crown Poittt, on Lake Chfonplain, where 



he was in the habit of purchasing his iron. Helhere 
SAW a f evolving c^dinder with magnetized points, for 
the purpose of separating the particles of iron from . 
the pulverized ofe. " How is this magnetized," , 
ssaid Mr. D. to the owner. " By Professor Hcnry'« 
horse shoe magnet, which you see there," was the* 
reply. It was one of a' very small- description, 
weighed about three pounds, and had been purchas- 
ed of Professor Henry himself at Albany. On aa 
exhibition of its powers, in connection with the gal- 
vanic battery, [Hare's] Mr. D. was so struck with 
thisrto him, entirely novel agent, tht^t he immedi- 
ately demanded the price of the whole apparatus, 
and piurchased the same, and went home absorbed 
with the useful purposes to, which he immediately 
conjectured it might be applied, and too much en- 
grossed with this dominant thought to remember the 
load of iron he had come in pursuit of.- It is proper 
to say, that previous to this Mr. IJ. had become, ac- 
quainted with the nature of the permanent magnet in 
his excursion with that and the compass among the 
iron regions of his native state. On his return, he 
explained to a friend his conviction that the magnet 
could be made to procure a rotary motion. This 
friend engaged with liimjn a series of experiments, 
wbioh proved abortive, and Mr. D. was shortly after 
abandoned as- a wwi 0/7 ory. The same results pre- 
cisely then soon followed, with -two other - persons. 
He was thus finallly n.nd fortunateiy thrown upon his 
own resources, and himself was the sole discoverer 
of this great invention, and the architect of his own 
reputation. ^ 

While proseciiting his researches he read nothing 
but went onward boldly, under the strong impulses 
of his own native genius, till he struck out the light 
which, aa we believe, >vill eternize his name and 
that of his country. 

In allusion to his want of all -prelimiftary educa- 
tion and book knowledge, we are convinced with 
him, that had his thoughts been entangled ^and ei^- 
trammelled with the ideas of other men,- his mind 
never would have been emancipated into the rergions 
of4joundless discovery, where it has now reached. 

The discovery took place in July, 1834. He 
first went to Middlebury College, Vermoftt, and ex- 
hibited his production, where it met generah appro- 
bation. Thence he came to Troy and exhibited it 
to Professor paton, to Princeton and showed it \o 
Prof Henry, who had himself, without Mr. Daven- 
port's knowledge, procured a short time before a 
vibratory motion up and down with his hors^ shoe 
magnet. Mr. Davenport now made sortie marked 
imf>rovements in the construction of his machine — 
principally in changing the poles of the magnets. 
He then came to exhibit it at Saratoga during the-, 
summer of 1836. There he met with Mr. Ransom 
Cooke, a native of New Haven county, Connecticut, 
who taking a deep interesfin the magnitude of the 
discovery immediately became associated with Mr. 
DaVenport in advancing it' to perfection, and obtain- 
ing for it the approbation of the publick. 

In concunence tmanimously we believe with all 
who have witnessed the operation of this extraordin- 
ary and simple app^atus, and listened to the lucid 
and eloquent explanation of Mr. Cooke \Ve confess 
our- utter amazement at the prodigious change which 
it manifestly foretells in the application of an entire 
new and immea«urable agsnt of mechanical power ; 
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sad at dift MSie time, wMe w% see and adnuey ao* 

« kiiowledgd ourselves for want of language te mistain 

US, utterly incompetent to impart aiiy correct concep- 

' « ticm of this marvellous invention to our readers. All 

^ we can say is, " go and be convinced." 

Bascripk^. — ^If we were to attempt 4o give our 
readers some faint notion of this machine^ we would 
. 8a3r that it eonsists of a wheel composed of t^wo iron 
aemicircular arcs, cut actoss so as to interrupt their 
formation into a complete circle. That within these 
are two iron bars or shafts, crossing at right angles, 
beaiiiig smaller segments of circlea on their eztrem' 
itiesi nearly touching, as they revolve, the above out* 
er circle which is fixed. The- whole of these are 
horissontal and covered with silk, and then wound 
^ round closely and spirally with c<^per wire, the 

wire itself covered with cotton and varnished. On 
the upright shaft below are two small corresponding 
semicircular arcs, cut as above. Now these are all 
connected by two fiat copper wires, which lead to 
Hare's galvanic battery of concentrick copper and 
ainc plates, in a solution of sulphate of copper. 
^ Those generate the electric stream, like fuel to a 
^le-engineyandit is by the two upright wires that 
toneh the circle below, as their ends idtemately rub 
in the rotary motion against the inside of the two 
senucircular arcs into which that fixed circle is di- 
vided, that the extremiUes of the semicircular pieces 
aboTs are alternately made to change their positive 
sad negative poles by the ascending current of gal- 
vanism — and thus the principle of repulsion and at- 
traction made to act in concert on the four segments 
of the shafts above described — ^keej^ng up by the 
magnetization produced a swift rptary motion, which 
in 3ds machine raises two hundred pounds, one foot 
in a minute. So rapid is the change of poles and 
the electric velocity of the stream of galvanism, that 
it makes thirty-two thousand revolutions around the 
wires in a minute. It is a sublime but not wild idea 
of Mr. Cooke, that a ship's bottom covered with suit- 
abl^plates and the ocean for its bath, may drive her- 
self aiong with incredible velocity — ^at the same 
time generating abundance of hydrogen to light h^r 
<mward on the deep. Evmiog Stsr. 



THE ANTS. 



The ants as a tribe are almost equally interesting 
with that of the bees, for their wonderful industqr. 
They are universal collectors ; everything that conies 
in their way, whether animal or vegetable, living or 
dead, answers their purpose ; and the paths to their 
• nests are always darkened with the busy crowds that 
are moving to and fro. Their -great function seems 
to be to remove everything that appears to be out of 
its place, and cannot go about its own business. I 
have seen several of them dragging a half-dead snake, 
about the size of a goose-qufU. They do not, j^vjr- 
ever, like the bees, usually store up their provision, but 
they will imbibe^ai'ireet juices from fruits and,. also 
from the plant-fi.ce, which may be called their cows. 
However, almost all their care and labour are con- 
nected with the nurture and * sustenance of their 
young. 

I am indebted to the kindness of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel. Sykes, of the Bombay anny, for some interest- 
ing observations upon three species of .ants, particu- 



kily one, which, Irom makingits nests on the bfsacli- 
es oC trees, is csiled the treeHoU^ singukrly ezemj^ 
fying the extraordinary instincts' of these Isbonow 
and provident insects. 

The treoHint inhahks the Western Ghauts, in the 
coUectorate of Pbbna, in the Dejccan, at an elevation, 
of from two thousand to four thousand feet from the 
level of the sea. It is of a ferrueinous colomr, two 
tenths of an inch in length ; the head of the neuter 
d^proportionably large ; the thorax is lurmed posta* 
riorly with two sharp spines. «When moving, ^ein* 
sect turns the abdomen back over the thorax, and 
the knotty pe^cle lies in a groove between llie 
fl|unes. The male is without the spines. 

These ants are remarkable for forming their nests 
called by Marattas mom^earai on the boughs of trees 
of different kinds ; «id meir construction is singular 
both for the material and the archite^^e, and is 
indicative of admirable foresight and contrivance ; in 
shape they vary from globular to oblong, the h»gest 
diameter being about ten inches, and the shortest 
eight. TJie nests consist of a multitude of thin 
leaves of cow^uhgy imbricated hke tiles upcm a house 
^e upper-leaf formed of one unbroken sheet, cover- 
ing the summit like a skull-cap. The leaves are 
placed one upon another, in a wavy or scalloped 
manner, so that numerous little arched entrances are 
left, and yet the fnteriour is perfectly secdred from 
rain. They are usually attached near the extremity 
of a branch, and some of the twigs pass through the 
nest. A vertical section presents a number of irreg- 
ular cells, formed by the same process as the exteri- 
our. Toward the interiour the cells are more capa- 
cious than those removed from the centre, and an 
occasional dried leaf is taken advantage of to assist 
in their formation. The nuseries for young broods 
in different stages of developement arc in different 
parts of the nest. The cells nearest the centre are 
filled with very minute eggs, the youngest members 
of the "community ; those more distant, with' larger 
eggs,* mixed wiUi leaves ; and the most remote, with 
pupes near disclosure. In fact, in these last cells 
only were found winged insects. The female is in 
a large or royal cell, near the centre of the nest ; 
she is about half an inch long, of the thicknes9 of a 
crow-quill, white, and the abdomen has five or six 
brown ligatures around it like the female of the 
white ants ; the head is very small, and the legs 
mere rudiments ; she is kept a close prisoner, and 
incapable of motion in her cell ; a cii^umstance in 
which these appear to approach the white ants, and 
which indicates that they should form a distinct 
genus. 

There was no store of provisions in the nest: they 
were indebted therefore for their support to dtdly lar 
hour. We may gain some idea-of their perse^verance 
when we consider that the material of which the 
jiest is formed — cow-dung — ^must have been sought 
for on the earth, and probably carried from a con- 
siderable distance up the trees. 

Kirby*s Bridgewater Treatirau 

We write our mercies in the dust, but our afflio 
tions we ragrave in marble ; our ^memories serve 
us too well to remember ihe latter, bu^ we aremtrange* 
ly forgetful of the farmer. — Bishop Hall. 



* It should sesm ttom this that the ^ggagrow. 
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[View of Suffolk Bank, State Street, Boston.] 



SUFFOLK BANK. 

All who have visited State street, within the last 
y«aT or more, must have noticed the elegant front 
of the Suffolk bank, with its range of granite pillars, 
forming perhaps the most splendid object m that 
beautiful portion of our city. The edifice occupies, 
we believe, the site of the ancient custom-house, 
and looks down upon the spot where the first Amer- 
ican blood was shed by the hands of the British 
soldiery. It may therefore be said to throw its 
shadow across the very tract of ground, where the 
Revolution — the progress and consequences of which 
were to shake the world — began its career of vio- 
lence. No succession of events, no brilliant nor 
mournful vicissitudes of our history, can obliterate 
the remembrance of what once occurred there, nor 
prevent this spot frbm being famous, so long as pos- 
terity shall feel an interest in the deeds and suffer- 
ings of their fathers. The massacre, if not of pri- 
mary importance in itself, became so by the use 
which was made of its anniversary, for many years 
afterward, in kindling up the spirit of the people, 

Vol. v.— 39 



and renewing as it were, the traces of their kindred 
^ "'blood upon the stones of King street. The event 
itself was little more than a riot; but it gave a 
mighty impulse to a revolution. When the former 
building was taken down, therefore, it might not 
have been undesirable to appropriate a part of its 
site to an historick monument, or to have connected 
such a design with the modern edifice, so that no 
stranger, nor school-boy should pass through the 
street, without being aware that his feet were tread- 
ing now where the blood-tracks once had been. It 
would have been in consonance, we think, with the 
character of New England, to associate a memorial 
of this nature with the daily business of the people, 
and to consecrate even the exchange by some archi- 
tectural or sculptural device, which should point to 
the past, as surely as the clock on the old state- 
house points to the noontide hour. 

But we have gone somewhat astray from the 
proper subject of our article. The Suffolk bank 
was erected in the course of the year 1834, The 
cost of the carpenter's work, as we learn from a 
copy of the survey-bill, was more than eight thou- 
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sand dollars, and the net cost of the granite, fur- 
nished by the railway company, was len thousand, 
five hundred dollars. The entire cost of the edi- 
fice, in its finished state, is estimated at about forty 
thousand dollars. The architect was Isaiah Rogers, 
Esq., to whom the country is indebted for the de- 
signs of several of its most admired structures. 

American Magazine. 



POPULAR MEDICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

BEDS. 

Many, perhaps, who rank "the downy couch" 
bigh upon their list of indispensable comforts, will 
be surprised to learn that writers on the means of 
preserving health, have almost unanimously, in- 
eluded it among the means calculated to rob the sys- 
tem of its due degree of vigour. 

In youth, especially, feather-beds, like every other 
species of luxury, by causing a premature develop- 
ment of the system, without strength proportionate 
to the rapidity of its growth, often lay the foundation 
for many of those diseases by which multitudes are 
consigned to an early grave. 

Even in persons of maturer years, by the undue 
degree of heat they accumulate around the body 
during sleep, and the profuse perspiration thence in- 
duced, in the milder seasons of the year, their ten- 
dency is to enervate the constitution, and lay it open 
to serious impressions from trifling degrees of cold. 

A matrass composed of some soft and elastick 
material, as hair or moss, ought, therefore, to be in- 
variably preferred. The latter, with a proper amount 
of covering, will be found sufficiently warm for 
health and comfort, during even the severest nights 
of winter. 

On a former occasion, we attempted to show the 
susceptibility of infants to the influence of cold ; 
hence, it might be supposed that for them, i feather- 
bed would be the most appropriate ; and this opinion 
has been attempted to be supported by a reference 
to the instinct of animals, among which " all that 
bring forth a feeble offspring prepare a soft bed for 
their reception — brood them with their wings, or 
clasp them to their bosom for the sake of warmth." 
It is certainly true, that during infancy a greater 
degree of warmth is at all times demanded than is 
necessary, or would be proper, in after life ; but, as 
an infant should never be allowcd'to sleep alone, it 
can always be preserved of a sufficient temperature, 
without having recourse to the doubtful expedient of 
subjecting it to immersion in a bed of feathers. 

Doctor Darwin has advised that young children 
" should not lie on very hard beds, as it may occasion 
them to rest on too few parts at a time, which hard- 
ens these parts by pressure, and prevents their pro- 
portionate growth." A bed, such as is here de- 
scribed, would most undoubtedly be improper at 
any period of life. There is a very material differ- 
ence, however, between a soft and elastick matrass, 
and a bed so hard as to occasion uneasiness to the 
parts with which it is in contact. From sleeping on 
the former, even the most delicate need not be de- 
terred by any apprehensions of the injurious conse- 
quences to which the doctor alludes. 



If ever feather-beds be admissible, it is in the 
case of the aged, who are nearly as susceptible to 
the influence of cold as infants ; to such, therefore, 
a warm bed is often a matter of indispensable coni- 
fort. 

Feather-pillows are not less injurious than feather* 
beds* By preserving the head of an immoderate 
warmth, they are apt to induce catarrhs, and, in the 
young, may become the remote or exciting cause of 
inflammation in the ear— eruptions — pain of the 
head, or even more serious diseases. For the same 
reason, all coverings for the head at night, excepting 
in the instance of females who are accustomed to 
wear a cap during the day, are productive of bad 
effects. Children, therefore, of both sexes, should 
be accustomed from an early age to sleep with the 
head bare — the covering with which nature has, in 
general, so plentifully supplied this portion of the 
body, being amply sufficient to protect it from cold. 

After what has been said above, upon the injurious 
tendency of subjecting the body to an undue degree 
of heat, during the period of repose, cautions against 
an excess of bed-clothes would appear unnecessary. 
It is all-important that the body be covered with a 
sufficiency of clothing to preserve it comfortably 
warm ; and this may be effected during health, and 
in . individuals accustomed to. exercise, by fewer 
blankets, coverlets, and comfortables than many are 
accustomed to pile upon the bed. 

So injurious is an excess of heat, during repose, 
esteemed by Dr. Beddoes, that he has advised, and 
with great propriety, that young persons, especially 
when they present symptoms of languor and debil- 
ity, or complain of unrefreshing sleep, should be ex- 
amined when in bed, '* and if found too warm, 
awakened without compunction." The bed-clothes 
should then be thrown oflT, " or if the dry heat of 
the surface be considerable," he adds, " it will be 
best to walk up and down the room, in a dress so 
contrived as to guard the extremities from chill, 
while it permits the residue of the body to be freely 
ventilated." Cool rooms — matrasses, and light bed- 
clothes, will in all cases prevent the necessity of 
having recourse to the expedient here directed. 

A proper night-dress is an object of no little im- 
portance. A loose flannel gown for winter, and one 
of muslin for summer, will be found the most proper, 
more especially for children. No pan of the cloth- 
ing worn during the day ought, in fact, to be re* 
tained during the night. Those, in particular, who 
are accustomed to wear flannel, will find it advmii- 
tageous to dispense with it whilst in bed-^H)r to ex- 
change it for an undress of cotton. Whatever dress 
is adopted, it should be free from every species of 
ligature, particularly at those parts which encom* 
pass the neck or the extremities. This is an all- 
important caution, from a neglect of which seiioua 
injury has repeatedly resulted. 

Closely shrouding a bed with curtains, is one <rf 
those numerous instances in which the requisitions 
of fashion are found to be opposed to health. By 
preventing a free circulation of the air, they oblige 
the individual who reposes within them, to breathe 
an atmosphere vitiated by repeated respiration. 
They become likewise receptacles for fine particles 
of dust, which are liable to be inhaled during sleep; 
whenever disturbed by the motion of the curtains 
or of the bedstead : this alone, according to WilUcht 
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k a cause to whlcb, many young persons may refer 
the first development of a consumptive attack. 

Equally pernicious is the practice of sleeping 
with the face enveloped in the bed-clothes, as 
well as that most ridiculous custom, so prevalent in 
this country, of suspending a curtain over the front 
of an infant's cradle. 

Their own feelings might be supposed sufficient 
to induce all to assume in bed that position, in which 
every portion of the body will be left the freest from 
constraint : yet in the case of children, some cau- 
tions may be necessary, in order to prevent an awk- 
ward position from being indulged in, calculated to 
produce a prejudicial effect upon the symmetrical 
growth and perfect development of the system. 
Hence it is prudent, when young persons lie upon 
their backs, to reduce the size of the pillows, in 
order to guard against a contortion of the spine ; 
while lying on the side requires pillows sufficiently 
large to fill up the space between the head and point 
of the shoulder. A constrained position, if it have 
no other bad effect, is a certain preventive to sound 
and refreshing sleep. 

Beds should never be placed upon the floor : it is 
well known, that in all apartments occupied by 
living beings, the inferiour portions of the atmo- 
sphere are always the most impure. The most 
wholesome situation for the bed is in the middle of 
the room, and raised some feet from the floor. From 
the vitiated state of the atmosphere immediately 
above the latter, and the great importance of a free 
ventilation, the practice of placing the children's 
bed beneath another bedstead during the day, can- 
not be too severely reprobated. 



8. The most certain means by which the predis- 
posed, even when guilty of no intemperance, may 
invite the attack of their lurking enemy, is a plenti- 
ful use of pectoral balsams, balms of life, lung-re- 
storers, cough-lozenges, or indeed any of the list ♦of 
the certain cures in the newspapers. 

Journal of Health. 



THE HUMAN BODY-No. V. ' 

The last primary tissue, termed the nervous, is 
equally distinct in nature and peculiar in property. 
It consists of a soft and pulpy matter, of a brownish 
white colour. According to some, the nervous, like 
the muscular pulp, is composed of minute globules, 
arranged in the same manner like a string of pearls ; 



MAXIMS FOR PARENTS. 

1. If consumption has prevailed in either of your 
families, use the earliest precautions to prevent your 
children falling victims to the same disease. 

2. Though consumption may not have been 'com- 
mon on the side of either, yet precaution is not the 
less important. Two or three neglected colds in 
winter, or a cutting blast in spring, with improper 
clothing, may, in an infirm constitution, securely 
seat the relentless destroyer — at the best^ wretched 
health will be a certain consequence. 

3. When they who must be ignorant of the essen- 
tial diflference between a common cold and consump- 
tion, boast of their cures, hear, but heed them not : 
ask this question of your own common sense — 
whai experience or inspiration can instruct such pre- 
tenders ? 

4. It is wise to check a cold the first week ; but 
much wiser the first four-and-twenty hours. 

5. Attempt not the treatment of your own, or your 
children's colds — lest, what may in reality havo been, 
in the first instance, a tri/Ung disease, should by 
your mismanagement, be converted into a confirmed 
eonsumptioh, 

6. All remedies which do no goody in either colds 
or consumptions, invariably do a very great deal of 
harm. 

7. A strictly sober life, regular, active exercise, 
and a cheerful and contented mind, are the most cer- 
tain means by which those predisposed to consump- 
tion, may escape its attack, and preserve their lives 
to aa advanced period. 




[Ultimate fibres of nerve, very highly magnified;, showing tht 
strings of globales of which they consist.] 



according to others, it consists of solid elongated 
threads, of a cylindrical form, difiering in thickness 
from that of a hair to the finest fibre of silk. The 
pulp, whatever its form of aggregation, is inclosea 
in a sheath of delicate cellular tissue. This exter- 
nal or containing membrane is called the neurilema, 
or the nerve-coat; the internal or contained sub- 
stance, the proper nervous matter, is termed the 
nerve-string. The nerve-string, enveloped in its 
nerve-coat, constitutes the nervous filament. As in 
the muscle, so in the nerve, many filaments unite 
to form a fibre, many fibres to form a fasciculus, and 
many fasciculi to foAn the large cord termed a nerve. 
Moreover, as in the muscle, so in the nerve, the 
filament, the fibre, the fasciculus, the nervous cord 
itself, are enveloped each in its own distinct sheath 
of cellular membr.ane ; but the arrangement of the 
nervous fibres dififers from that of the muscular in 
this, that though the nervous fibres are placed in 
juxtaposition, yet they do not, like the nyiscular, 
maintain through their entire course a parallel dispo- 
sition, but cross and penetrate each other, so as to 
form an intimate interlacement. 

The nervous pulp is at least as liberally supplied 
with blood-vessels as the muscular ; the vessels are 
spread out upon the nerve-coat, in which they di- 
vide into innumerable branches of extreme minute- 
ness, the distribution of which is so perfect, that 
there is not a particle of nervous matter which is not 
supplied both with an arterial and a venous vessel. 
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fNervous fibres, deprived of their neurilema and unravelled, 
showing the smaller threi^ds, or filaments, of which the 
£bres consist.] 

Hence die neurilema is not merely a sheath con- 
taining and protecting the nervous pulp, but it af- 
fords an extended mechanical surface for sustaining 
the arterial vessels, from which the pulp is probably 
secreted, and certainly nourished. 

Albumen, in conjunction with a peculiar fatty 
matter, constitutes the chief proximate principles of 
which the nervous tissue is composed. To these 
are added a small proportion of the animal substance 
termed osmazome, a minute quantity of phosphorus, 
«ome salts, and a very large proportion of wa.ter ; for 
out of one hundred parts of ner^pus substance, water 
•constitutes as much as eighty. Its peculiar vital 
property is sensibility ; and as all motion depends 
on the ooatraotility of the muscular fibre, so all sen- 
cation depends -on the sensibility of the nervous 
substance. 

Such are the primaiy tissues, or the several kinds 
of xnrgai^ized matter of which the body is composed ; 
«ad from this account it is obvious that they consist 
of three only — ^namely, the concrete matter forming 
i&e basis of membrane, the pulpy matter forming the 
|Nra|)er muscular substance, and the pulpy matter form- 
ing the proper nervous substan&e. Of these three 
kindsof animal matter the component parts of the body 
consist. Inoembining to form the dififerent structures, 
these primary substances are intermixed and arrang- 
ed in a great variety of modes; and from these 
combinations and arrangements results ^ther an or- 
^n, a system, or an apparatus. 



As filaments unite to form fibres, and fibres to 
form tissues, so tissues unite to form organs : that 
is, bodies having a determinate size and figure, and 
capable of performing specifick actions. The cellu- 
lar, the muscular, and the nervous tissues are not 
organs ; membranes, muscles, and nerves are organs. 
The tissue, the simple animal substance, is merely 
one of the elements of which the organ is composed ; 
the organ is compounded of several of those simple 
substances, arranged in a determinate manner, and 
moulded into a given shape, and so constituting a 
specifick instrument. The basis of the muscle is 
muscular tissue ; but to this are added, invariably, 
membrane, often tendon, and always vessels and 
nerves. It is this combination that forms the spe- 
cifick instrument called a muscle, and that renders 
it capable of performing its specifick action. And 
every such combination, with its appropriate endow- 
ment, constitutes an organ. 

Organs are arranged into groups or classes, ac- 
cording as they possess an' analogous structure and 
perform an analogous function ; and this assemblage 
constitutes a system. All the muscles of the body, 
for example, whatever their size, form, situation, or 
use, have an analogous structure, and perform an 
analogous function, and hence are classed together 
under the name of the muscular system. All the 
bones, whatever their figure, magnitude, density, 
position, or ofiice, are analogous in structure and 
function ; and hence are classed together under the 
name of the osseous system. For the same reason, 
all the cartilages, ligaments, vessels and nerves, 
form respectively the cartilaginous, ligamentous, vas 
cular and nervous systems. 

An APPARATUS, on the contrary, is an assemblagt. 
of organs, it may be differing widely from each oth- 
er in Structure, and exercising various and even op- 
posite functions ; but all nevertheless concurring in 
the production of some common object. The appa- 
ratus of nutrition consists of the organs of mastica-i 
tion, deglutition, digestion, absorption, and assimila- 
tion. Among the individual organs which concur in 
carrying on these functions may be reckoned the 
lips, the teeth, the tongue, the muscles connected 
with the jaws, the gullet, the stomach, the duodenum, 
the small intestines, the pancreas, the liver, the lac- 
teal vessels, the mesenterick glands, and the lungs. 
Many of these organs have no similarity in structure, 
and few have any thing analogous in function ; yet 
all concur, each in its appropriate mode and meas- 
ure, to the conversion of the aliment into blood. Ih 
the apparatus of respiration, in that of circulation, of 
secretion, of excretion ; in the apparatus of locomo- 
tion, in the apparatus of sensation, and more espe- 
cially in the apparatus of the specifick sensations — 
vision, hearing, smell, taste, touch, organs are com- 
bined which have nothing in common but their con- 
currence in the production of a conimon end : but 
this concurrence is the principle of their combination ; 
and the individual organs having this conjoint opera- 
tion, taken together, constitute an apparatus. 

A clear idea may now be aflixed to the terms 
structure and organization. Structure may be con- 
sidered as synonymous with arrangement; the dis- 
position of parts in a determinate order ; that which 
is constructed or built up in a definite mode, accord- 
ing to a determinate plan* The arrangement of th* 
threads of the cellular web into areolae or cells ; tW 
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cdmbination of (he pTimary threads into fibres or 
laminae; the disposition of the muscular pulp into 
filaments, placed parallel to each other ; the invest- 
ment of the filaments in membraneous sheaths ; the 
combination of the filaments, included in their 
sheaths, into fibres ; the aggregation of fibres into 
fasciculi ; and the analogous arrangement and com- 
bination of the nervous pulp, are examples of struc- 
ture. But when those structures are applied to par- 
ticular uses ; when they are so combined and dis- 
posed as to form a peculiar instrument, endowed 
with a specifick function ; when the cellular fibres, 
for example, are so arranged as to make a thin, 
dense, and expanded tissue ; when to this tissue are 
added blood-vessels, absorbents, and nerves ; when, 
in a word, a membrane is constructed, an organ is 
formed ; when, in like manner, to the muscular and 
the nervous fibres, arranged and moulded in the re- 
quisite mode, are added blood-vessels, absorbents, 
and qerves, other organs are constructed capable of 
performing specifick functions : and this is organ- 
ization — ^the building up of organs — ^the combination 
of definite structures into special instruments. Struc- 
ture is the preparatory process of organization ; the 
one is the mere arrangement of the material ; the 
other is the appropriation of the prepared material 
to a specifick use. 

The term organization is employed in reference 
both to the component parts of the body, and to the 
body considered as a whole. We speak of an or- 
ganized substance and of' an organized body. An 
organized substance is one in which there is not 
only a definite anangement of its component parts, 
^structure,) but in which the particular arrangement 
is such as to fit it for accomplishing some special 
nse. Every wganized substance is therefore essen- 
tially a special organ ; limited in its object it may 
be, and perhaps only conducive to some farther ob- 
ject ; but still its distinctive character is, that it has 
a peculiar structure, fitting it for the accomplishment 
of some appropriate purpose. On the other hand, 
an organized body is a congeries of organs — ^the 
fggrogAte of the individual organs. Between the 
individual parts of the organized body there is so 
close a relation, that no one of them can be removed 
or injured, or in any manner affected without a cor- 
responding affection of the whole. The action of 
the heart cannot cease without the cessation of the 
action of the lung ; nor that of the lung without that 
of the brain ; nor that of the brain without that of the 
stomach ; in a word, there is no organ in whatever 
distant nook of the system it be placed, or however 
apparently insignificant its function, that is not ne- 
cessary to the perfection of the whole. But into 
whatever number of portions an unorganized body 
may be divided, each portion retains the properties 
of the mass, and constitutes in itself a perfect exist- 
•nce ; there being no relation between its individual 
parts, excepting that of physical attraction : on the 
contrary, each component part of an organized body, 
Wag endowed with some appropriate and specifick 
power, on the exercise of which the powers of all 
the other parts are more or less dependent, the 
whole must necessarily suiSer if but one part fail. 

The leaves of the lettuce* rose, bramble, dande- 
GoOf hop, and fig, will keep ailk worms alive, though 
thoy will not enable them to produce silk. 



THE MERCHANT OP SAVANNAH. 



[We read with regret in the New York papers of 
the early part of September, of the sudden death of 
William Gaston, Esq., merchant of Savannah, 
Geo. while "on a visit to that city. That distin- 
guished naturalist John J. Audubon, in his " Birds 
of America," Vol. II., relates the following circum- 
stance ; which exhibits the character of Mr. Gaston 
in its proper light. The death of such a man is a 
publick loss.] 

*' I left the little port of St. Augustine, in East 
Florida, on the fifth of March, 1832, in the packet ^ 
schooner, the Agnes, bound for Charleston. The 
weather was fair, and the wind favourable ; but on 
the afternoon of the second day, heavy clouds 
darkened the heavens, and our sails hung flapping 
against the masts. Nature, with an angry aspect, 
seemed to be breathing for a moment, before collect- 
ing her energies, to inflict some signal punishment 
on guilty man. Our captain was an old and ex- 
perienced seaman. I alternately watched bis eye 
and the distant cloud; both were black, firm, and 
determined. Satisfied as to our safety, the vessel 
being perfectly sound, and the crew composed of 
young active men, I determined to remain on deck, 
and witness the scene that was about to present 
itself. The rest of the passengers had withdrawn 
when the cloud approached the vessel. The cap- 
tain went up to the helmsman, and in a twinkling 
the sails were furled excepting one, which was so 
closely reefed, that it no longer resembled its former 
self. In another minute, down came the blast upon 
us, Sweeping the. spray over the vessel, and driving 
her along at a furious rate. It increased ; all on 
board were silent ; but onward, unscathed, sped the 
Agnes, driving through the snow-topped waves. I 
cannot tell you at what rate we were carried by the 
gale, but at the end of a few hours, the blue sky 
again appeared, and the anchor was dropped in the 
mouth of the Savannah river. 

Landing there, I presented my credentials to an 
oflicer of the engineer corps, who was engaged in 
building a fort. He received me with great polite- 
ness, invited me to spend the night at his quarters, 
and promised to have his barge ready at dawn to 
convey my party to Savannah We, however, ac- 
cepted oidy the proflfered favour of the boat, and 
having purchased some *' shads,'' returned to the 
Agnes, where we slept. 

The morning was beautiful, and we felt cheerful 
and buoyant as we ascended the stream in the barge. 
Thousands of canvass-backed ducks swam grace- 
fully in pairs over the broad waters ; from the ad- 
joining rice-fields rose m3rriads of grakles, red- 
wings, and ortolans, as we approached the shores, 
while now and then the great heron opened its broad 
blue wings, and with a hoarse scream rose slowly 
into the air. Presently we passed a ship at anchor, 
and now opened on our view the city of Savannah, 
where we soon landed. 

Repairing to a ]^otel, I immediately took a seat 
in the mail, in order to proceed directly to Charles- 
ton ; but happening to have a letter of introduction 
from the Rathbones, of Liverpool, to a merchant in 
the city, to whom I had already written, and to 
whose care I had several times taken the libetty of 
consigmng my baggage-trunks, I resolved to wait 
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upon him, and return him my thanks. In the com- 
pany of a gentleman, who kindly offered to guide 
me, I therefore proceeded, and was fortunate enough 
to meet him in the street. The merchant took my 
arm mider his, and as we proceeded, talked of the 
many demands of money made on him for charitable 
purposes, the high price of the " Birds of America," 
and his inability to subscribe for that work, 
concluding with telling me, that he much doubt- 
ed if even a single purchaser could be got in Sa- 
vannah. 

My spirits were sadly depressed, for my voyage 
to the Floridas had been expensive and unprofitable, 
not having been undertaken at the proper season ; 
and I confess I thought more of my family than of 
what the gentleman said to me. However, we 
reached his counting-house, where I met with 
Major Le Conte, of die United States army, with 
whom I was previously acquainted. Our conversa- 
tion turned on the difficulties which authors have to 
encounter even in their own country. I observed 
that the merchant was extremely attentive, and at 
length seemed uneasy. He rose from his seat, 
spoke to his clerk, and sat down again. The Major 
took his leave, and I was about to follow him, when 
the merchant addressing himself to me, said he could 
not conceive why the arts and sciences should not 
be encouraged by men of wealth in our country. 
The clerk now returned, and handed him some 
papers, which»he transferred to me, saying, *' I sub- 
eeribe to your work ; here is the price of the first 
vokime ; come with me, I know you now, and I will 
p:ocure you some others ; every one of us is bound 
to you for the knowledge you bring to us of thmgs, 
which, without your zeal and enterprise, might prob- 
ably never have reached us. I will now make it 
iny duty to serve you, and will be your agent in this 
city. Come along." 

' Thus, poor Audubon, art thou alternately trans- 
ported from a cc^d to a warm climate, from one mood 
to another, desponding this morning, and now buoy- 
ant with the hopes inspired by this generous mer- 
chant !" Such, reader, were the thoughts that filled 
my mind, along with many others ; for I thought of 
you also, and of my work then going on in England, 
under the care of my excellent friend J. G. Chil- 
dren, Esq., of the British Museum. The merchant 
took me back to the hotel, when he desired me to 
open the few drawings I had with me, and lay them, 
MB I usually do, on the floor. « He then went off in 
aearch of subscribers. I received three visits from 
the worthy soul, on each of which he was accom- 
panied by a gentleman, of whom two subscribed, 
the merchant himself paying me the price of a copy 
of my first volume for each of them. Others who 
he thought might have niet my wishes in the same 
agreeable way, were absent from town. The time 
of my departure having arrived, he accompanied me 
to the ferry-boat, when I bade him adieu with feel- 
ings of gratitude which I found it utterly impossible 
to express. 

Travelling through the woods, already rendered 
delightfully fragrant, by the clusters of yellow jes- 
sainines that bordered them, I arrived in safety at 
Charleston, where I had the happiness of finding 
idl my friends well. The next mail brought me a 
remittance from Savannah, and an additional name 
to my list of subscribers ; and, before the week was 



ended, two checks on tho branch bank of the United 
States came to me with two more names. 

Leaving Charleston some time after, I revisited 
the Floridas, crossed the whole of the Union, went 
to Labrador, and in October, 1833, returned to my 
starting-place, when I wrote to my generous friend 
at Savannah, announcing to him my intention of 
sailing for Europe. By return of post, I received 
the following answer : — " Three of your subscribers 
are now, alas ! dead ; but I had taken the precaution 
to insure the continuation of their subscription for 
your works. I have called on their executors, who 
at once have paid over to me their respective amounts 
for the second volume of the * Birds of America j' 
and I now feel great pleasure in enclosing to you a 
bill for the whole amount, including mine for the 
same volume, payable in London at par." 

Some weeks ago I had the pleasure of forwarding 
the volumes wanted at Savannah, which I hope 
have reached their destination in safety ; and here 
let me express my gratitude towards the generous 
merchant, who, on being made aware of the difficul- 
ties which men have to encounter whose success in 
their pursuits tends to excite the malevolent feelings 
of their competitors, nobly resolved to exert him- 
self in the cause of science. I trust he will not 
consider it improper in me to inform you, that on 
inquiring at Savannah for William Gaston, Esq., 
you will readily find him." Audubon. 



GEORGIA SCENES. 



THE CHARACTER OP A NATIVE GEORGIAN. 

[We trespass somewhat on our columns this 
month to insert the following story, and we hereby 
caution the reader not to pass it by, on account of 
its length, for it abounds with humour.] 

" There are some yet living, who knew the man 
whose character I am about to delineate ; and these 
will unanimously bear testimony, that if it be not 
faithfully drawn, it is not overdrawn. They cannot 
avouch for the truth of the anecdotes which I am 
about to relate of him, because of these they know 
nothing ; but they wiU unhesitatingly declare, that 
there is nothing herein ascribed to him, of which he 
was incapable, and of which he would not readily* 
have been the author, supposing the scenes in whicn 
1 have placed him to be real, and the thoughts and 
actions attributed to him, to have actually suggested 
themselves to him. They will further testify, that 
the thoughts and actions, are in perfect harmony 
with his general character. 

I do not feel at liberty as yet to give the name of 
the person in question, and therefore, he shill be 
designated for the present, by the appellation of Ned 
Brace. • ^ 

This man seemed to live only to amuse himself 
with his fellow-beings, and he possessed the rare 
faculty of deriving some gratification of his favourite 
propensity, from almost every person with whom he 
met, no matter what his temper, standing or dispo- 
sition. Of course he had opportunities enough of 
exercising his unconunon gift, and he rarely •uffered 
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la opportunity to pass unimprored. The beau in 
die presence of bis mistress, the fop, the pedant, 
the purse-proud, the over-fastidious and sensitive, 
were Ned's favourite game. These never passed 
him uninjured; and against such, he directed his 
severest shafts. With these he commonly amused 
himself, by exciting in them every variety of emo- 
tion, under circumstances peculiarly ridiculous. He 
was admirably fitted to his vocation. He could as- 
sume any character which his humour required him* 
to personate, and he could sustain it to perfection. 
His knowledge of the character of others, seemed to 
be intuitive. 

It may seem remarkable, but it is true, that though 
he lived his own peculiar life for about sixteen years, 
after he reached the age of manhood, he never in- 
volved himself in a personal rencounter with any 
one. This was owing in part to his muscular frame, 
which few would be willing to engage ; but more 
particularly to his adroitness in the management of 
his projects of fun. He generally conducted them 
in such a way, as to render it impossible for any 
one to call him to account, without violating all the 
rules of decency, politeness and chivalry at once. 
But a few anecdotes of him, will give the reader a 
much better idea of his character, than he can pos- 
sibly derive from a general description. If these 
fulfil the description which I have given of my hero, 
all will agree that he is no imaginary being : if they 
do not, it will only be, because I am unfortunate in 
my selection. Having known him from his earliest 
manhood to his grave — ^for he was a native Georgian 
— ^I confess, that I am greatly perplexed, in deter- 
mining what portions of his singular history, to lay 
before the reader, as a proper specimen of the whole. 
A three day's visit, which I once made with him to 
Savannah, placed him in a greater variety of scenes, 
and among a greater diversity of characters, than 
perhaps any otiber period of his life, embracing no 
longer time ; and therefore, I will choose this for my 
purpose. 

We reached Savannah, just at night-fall, of a cold 
December's evening. As we approached the tavern 
of Mr. Blank, at which we designed to stop, Ned 
proposed to me that we should drop our acquaint- 
ance, until he should choose to renew it. To this 
proposition I most cordially assented, for I knew, 
that so doing, I should be saved some mortifications, 
and avoid a thousand questions, which I would not 
know how to answer. According to this understand- 
ing, Ned Ungered behind, in order that I might reach 
the tavern alone. 

On alighting at the publick house, I was led into 
a large dining-room, at the entrance of which, to 
the right, stood the bar, opening into the dining- 
room. On the left, and rather nearer to the centre 
of the room, was a fire-place, surrounded by gentle- 
men. Upon entering the room, my name was de- 
manded at the bar : it was given, and I took my seat 
in the circle around the fire. I had been seated 
just long enough for the company to survey me to 
their satisfaction, and resume their conversation, 
when Ned's heavy footstep at the door, turned die 
ejrea of the company to the approaching stranger. 

" Your name sir, if you please ?" said the restless 
little bar-keepex, as he entered. 

Ned stared at the question with apparent alarm — 
cast a fearful glance at the company — ^frowned and 



shook his head in token of caution to the bar-keen 
er — ^looked confused for a moment — ^then, as if sua 
denly recollecting himself, jirked a piece of pape 
out of his pocket — ^turned from the company- 
wrote on it with his pencil — ^hande^d it to the bai 
keeper — walked to the left of the fire-place, am 
took the most conspicuous seat in the circle. H 
looked at no one, spoke to no one ; but fixing hi 
eyes on the fire, lapsed into a profound reverie. 

The conversation, which had been pretty gen 
eral before, stopped as short, as if every man in th^ 
room had been shot dead. Every eye was fixed oi 
Ned, and every variety of expression was to be seei 
on the countenances of the persons present. Tb 
landlord came in — ^the bar-keeper whispered to hin 
and looked at Ned. The landlord looked at hin 
too with astonishment and alarm — the bar-keepe 
produced a piece of paper, and both of them ex 
amined it, as if aearching for a fig-mite with th< 
naked eye. They rose from the examination unsat 
isfied, and looked at Ned again. Those of th< 
company who recovered first from their astonish 
ment, tried to revive the conversation ; but the efibr 
was awkward, met with no support, and failed. Th< 
bar- keeper, for the first time in his life, became dig 
nified and solemn, and left the bar to take care o 
itself. The landlord had a world of foolish ques 
tions to ask the gentlemen directly opposite to Ned 
for which purpose he passed round to them ever] 
two minutes, and the answer to none did he hear. 

Three or four boarders coming in, who were un 
apprized of what had happened, at length revive( 
the conversation ; not however, until they had crea 
ted some confusion, by enquiring of their friends 
the cause of their sober looks. As soon as the con 
versation began to become easy and natural, Ne( 
rose, and wajQ^ed out into the entry. 'With the firs 
movement, all were as hush as death ; but when hi 
had cleared the door, another Babel scene ensued 
Some enquired, others suspected, and all wondered 
Some were engaged in telling the strangers wha 
had happened, others were making toward the bar 
and all were becoming clamorous, when Ned re 
turned and took his seat. His re-entry was as fata 
to conversation, as was the first movement oi hii 
exit; but it soon recovered from the shock — ^witl 
the difference, however, that those who led before 
were now mute, and wholly absorbed in the contem 
plation of Ned's person. 

After retaining his seat for about ten minutes, Nee 
rose again, enquired the way to the stable, and lef 
the house. As soon as he passed the outer door 
the bar-keeper hastened to the company with Ned'i 
paper in his hand. "Gentlemen," said he» " cai 
any of you tell me what name this is ?" All rushes 
to the paper in an instant — one or two pair of head 
met over it with considerable force. After ponder 
ing over it to their heart's content, they all agreec 
that the first letter was an ** £" and (ke second \ 

" B" or an " R," and the d ^1 himself could no 

make out the balance. While they were thus en 
gaged, to the astonishment of every body, Ned in 
terrupted their deliberations with " gentlemen, if yoi 
have satisfied yourselves with that paper, I'll than! 
you for it." It is easy to imagine, but impossible U 
describe the looks and actions of the company, un 
der their surprise and mortification. They dropped 
off and left the bar-keeper to his appropriate du^, c 
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handing the paper to Ned. He reached it forth, but 
Ned moved not a hand to receive it, for about the 
space of three seconds ; during which time he kept 
his eyes fixed upon the arch-offender in awfully 
solemn rebuke. He then took it gravely and put it 
in his pocket, and left the bar-keeper, with a shaking 
ague upon him. From this moment he became 
Ned's most obsequious and willing slave. 

Supper was announced ; Mrs. Blank, the land- 
lady, took the head of the table, and Ned seated 
himself next to her. Her looks denoted some alarm 
at finding him so near to her ; and plainly showed, 
that he had been fully described to her by her hus- 
band, or some one else. 

" Will you take tea or coffee, sir ?" said she. 

** Why madam," said Ned, in a tone as courteous 
as Chesterfield himself could have used, *' I am 
really ashamed to acknowledge and to expose my 
very singular appetite ; but habitual indulgence of it, 
has made it necessary to my comfort, if not to my 
health, that I should still favour it when I can. If 
you will pardon me, I will take both at the same 
time." 

This respectful reply, (which, by the way, she 
alone was permitted to hear,) had its natural effect. 
It won for him her unqualified indulgence, raised 
doubts whether he could be the suspicious character 
which had been described to her, and begat in her 
a desire to cultivate a further acquaintance with him. 
She handed to him the two cups, and accompanied 
them with some remarks drawn from her own ob- 
aervation in the line of her business, calculated to 
reconcile him to his whimsical appetite ; but she 
obuld extract from Ned nothing but monosyllables, 
and sometimes not even thai much. Consequently, 
the good lady began very soon to relapse into^ her 
former feelings. 

Ned placed a cup on either side of him, and com- 
menced stirring both at the same time very delib- 
erately. This done, he sipped a little tea, and 
asked Mrs. B. for a drop more milk in it. Then he 
tasted his coffee, and desired a little more sugar in 
it. Then he tasted his tea again and requested a 
small lump more sugar in it-^Lastly he tasted his 
coffee, and desired a few drops tnore milk in that. It 
was easy to discover, that before he got suited the 
landlady had solemnly resolved, never to offer any 
more encouragements to such an appetite. She 
waxed exceedingly petulant, and having nothing 
else to scold, she scolded the servants of course. 

Wafiles were handed to Ned, and he took one : 
batter-cakes were handed, and be took one ; and so 
on of muffins, rolls, and corn-bread. Having laid in 
thcde provisions, he turned into his plate, upon his 
wafile and batter-cake, some of the crumbs of the 
several kinds of bread which he had taken, in differ- 
ent proportions, and commenced mashing all to- 
gether with his knife. Dining this operation the 
kndlady frowned and pouted — the servants giggled 
—and the boarders were variously affected. 

Having reduced this mess to the consistency of a 
hard poultice, he packed it all up to one side of his 
plate in the form of a terrapin, and smoothed it all 
over nicely with his knife. Nearly opposite to Ned, 
but a little below him, sat a waspish little gentle- 
man, who had been watching him with increasing 
torments, from the first to the last movement of Ned's 
knife. Hit tortures were visible to blinder eyes 



than Ned's,, and doubtless had been seen by him in 
their earliest paroxysms. This gentleman occupied 
a seat nearest to a dish of steak, and was in the 
act of muttering something about " brutes" to his 
next neighbour, when Ned beckoned a servant to 
him, and requested him " to ask that gentleman 
for a small bit of steak." The servant obeyed, and 
planting Ned's plate directly between the gentle- 
man's and the steak-dish, delivered his message 
The testy gentleman turned his head, and the first 
thing he saw was Ned's party-coloured terrapin, right 
under his nose. He started as if he had been struck 
by a snapping-turtle — ^reddened to scarlet — ^looked at 
Ned, (who appeared as innocent as a lamb) — ^looked 
at the servant, (who appeared as innocent as Ned) 
and then fell to work on the steak, as if he were 
amputating all Ned's limbs at once. 

Ned now commenced his repast. He ate his 
meat and breads in the usual way ; but he drank his 
liquids in all ways. First a sip of tea, then of cof- 
fee ; then two of the first and one of the last ; then 
three of the last, and one of the first, and so on. 

His steak was soon consumed, and his plate' was 
a second time returned to the mettlesome gentleman 
" for another very small bit of steak." The plate 
paid its second visit, precisely as it had its first ; 
and as soon as the fiery gentleman saw the half-de- 
molished terrapin again under his nose, he seized a 
fork, drove it into the largest slice of steak in the 
dish, dashed it into Ned's plate, rose from the table, 
and left the room ; cursing Ned from the very in- 
most chamber of his soul. Every person at the 
table, except Ned, laughed outright at the little man's 
fury ; but Ned did not even smSe — ^nay, he looked 
for all the world, as if he thought the laugh was al 
him. 

The boarders, one after another, retired, until Ned 
and the landlady were left alone at the table. 

" Will you have another cup of tea and coffee 
sir ?" said she, by the way of convincing him that 
he ought to retire, seeing that he had finished his 
supper. 

" No I thank you madam," returned Ned. 

" Will you have a glass of milk and a cup 4)f ten 
or coffee; or all three together ?" 

"No ma'am," said Ned. **I am not blind mad- 
am," continued he, " to the effects which my unfor- 
tunate eccentricities have produced upon yourseU 
and your company; nor have I witnessed them 
without those feelings which they are well calcula- 
ted to inspire in a man of ordinary sensibilities. I 
am aware, top, that I am prolonging and aggravating 
your uneasiness, by detaining you beyond the hour 
which demands your presence at the table ; but I 
could not permit you to retire, without again be- 
speaking your indulgence of the strange, unnatural 
appetite, which has just caused you so much aston- 
ishment and mortification. The story of its begin- 
ning might be interesting, and certainly would be in- 
structing to you if you are a mother : but I am in- 
disposed at this time to obtrude it upon your patience^ 
and I presume you are still less disposed to hear it. 
My principal object, however, in claiming your at- 
tention for a moment at this time, is to assure you, 
that out of respect to your feelings, I will surrender 
the enjoyment of my meals for the few days that I 
have to remain in Savannah, and conform to tha 
customs of your taUe. The sudden change of mf 
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I^bits win expose me to sQme inconvenieDce, and 
may perhaps affect my bealth ; but I willingly incur 
these hazards, rather than to renew your mortifica- 
tion, or to impose upon your family the trouble of 
giving me my meals at my room.^' 

The good lady, whose bitter feelings had given 

J lace to the kindei* emotions of pity and benevo- 
mce, before Ned had half concluded his apology, 
(for it was delivered in a tone of the most melting 
eloquence,) caught at this last hint, and insisted upon 
sending his meals te his room. Ned reluctlantly 
consented, after extorting a pledge from her, that she 
would assume the responsibilities of the trouble that 
he was about to give ue family. 

^ As to your boarders j madam,^. said Ned, in con- 
clusion, " I have no apology to make to them. I 
grant them the privilege of eating what they please, 
and as they please ; and so far as they are concern- 
ed I shall exercise the same privileges, reckless of 
tlieir feelings or opinions ; and I shall take it as a 
singular favour if you will say nothing to them or to 
any one else, which may lead them to the discov- 
ery, that I am acquainted with my own peculiar- 
ities." 

The good lady promised obedience to his wishes, 
and Ned, requesting to be conducted to the room, 
retired. 

A group of gentlemen at the fire-place had sent 
many significant ** hems" and smiles to Mrs. Blank, 
during her tete-a-tete with Ned; and as she ap- 
proached them, on her way out of the room, they 
began to taunt her playfully, upon the impression 
which she seemed to have made upon the remark- 
able stranger. 

*' Really," said one, "I thought the impression 
was on the other side." 

" And in truth, so it was," said Mrs. B. At this 
moment her husband stepped in. 

«* I'll tell you what it is, Mr. ,Blank," said one of 
the company, " you'd better keep a sharp look-out 
on that stranger ; our landlady is wonderfully taken 
with him." 

" 111 be bound," said Mr. B. " for my wife ; the 
less like any body else in the world he ib, the better 
will she like him." 

" Well I assure you," said Mrs. B " I never had 
my feelings so deeply interested in a stranger in my 
life. I'd give the world to know hi? history." 

" Why, then," rejoined the landlord ; " I suppose 
he has been quizzing us all this time." 

" No," said she, " hc^ is incapable of quizzing. 
All that you have seen of him is unaffected, and 
perfectly natural to him." 

« Then, really," continued the husband, "he is a 
Very interesting object, and I congratulate you upon 
getting so early into his confidence ; but as I am 
not quite as much captivated with his unaffected 
graces as you seem to be, 1 shall take the liberty, in 
charity to the rest of mv boarders, of requesting 
him to-morrow, to seek other lodgings." 

" Oh," exclaimed Mrs. B. in the goodness of her 
heart, and with a countenance evincive of the deep- 
est feeling, " I would not have you do such a thing 
for the world. He's only going to stay a few days." 

" How do you know ?" 

" He told me so, ^nd do let's bear with him that 
short time. He sha'nt trouble you or th» boarders 
•ay^more.* 

Vol. v.— 30 



" Why Sarah," said the landlord, <* I do believ 
you are out of your senses !" 

'' Gone case !" said one boarder. " Terribl 
affair!" said another. "Bewitching little fellow, 
said a third* " Come, Mrs. Blank« tell us all h 
said to you ? We young men wish to know how t 
please the ladies, so that we may get wives easil} 
I'm determined the next party I go to, to make 
soup of every thing on the waiters, and eat all s 
once. I shall then become irresistible to th 
ladies." 

" Qet along with your nonsense," said Mrs. £ 
smiling as she left the room. 

At eight o'clock, I retired to my room, which ha{ 
pened (probably from the circumstance of our reach 
inff the hotel within a few minutes of each other, 
to oe adjoining Ned's. I had no sooner entered m; 
room, than Ned followed me, where we interchangc< 
the particulars vvhich make up the foregoing story 
He now expended freely the laughter which he ha< 
boon collecting during the evening. He stated tha 
his last interview with Mrs. Blank, was the resul 
of necessity — That he found he had committed him 
self in making up and disposing of his odd supper 
for that he should have to eat in the same way 
daring his whole stay in Savsnnah, unless he coul( 
manage to get hid meals in private ; and though h< 
was willing to do penance ior one meal, in order U 
purchase the amusement which he had enjoyed, h< 
had no idea of tormenting himself three or fou] 
days for the same purpose. To tell you the hones 
truth, said he, nothing but an appetite whetted bi 
fasting and travelling, liould have borne me througl 
the table scene. As it was, my stomach severs 
times threatened to expose my tricks to the whoh 
company, by downright open rebellion. I feel tha 
I must make it some atonement for the liberty ] 
have taken with it ; and therefore, oropose that w< 
go out and get an oyster supper before we retire u 
rest. I assented : we set out, going separately, un 
til we reached the street. 

We were received by the oyster-vender, in i 
small shop, which fronted upor ♦^e street, and wer< 
conducted through it to a back door, and thence, b^ 
a flight of steps, to a convenient room, on a second 
floor of an adjoining building. We had been seate( 
about three minutes, when we heard footsteps oi 
the stairs, and distinctly caught this sentence fron 
the ascending stranger : " Aha, Monsieur Middle 
tong ! you say you hab de bcs oystar in de cittee 
Well, me shall soon see." 

The sentence was hardly uttered, before the doo 
opened,, and in stept a gay, smerky little French 
man. He made us a low bow, and as soon as h 
rose from his obeisance, Ned rushed to him in tran 
sports of joy — ^seized him by the hand, and shakin 
it with friendship's warmest grasp,exclairaed, " Ho\ 
do you do my old friend — ^I had no idea of meetin 
you here — ^how dovyou do Mr. Squeezelfanler 1 ho> 
have you been this long time t 

" Sair," said the Frenchman, " me tank you ve: 
much to lub me so hard ; but you mistake de ger 
tleman — my name is not de Squeezelfaunter." 

" Come, come John," continued Ned, " quit yoi 
old tricks before strangers. Mr. Hall, let me intn 
duce you to my particular friend, John Squeczelfai 
ter, from Paris." 

« Perhaps^ sir;** said 1— not knowing well wh 
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to say, or how to act in such an emergency — ** per- 
haps you hare mistaken the gentleman." 

" Begar, sair," said Monsieur, ** he is mistake 
obery ting at . once. My name is not Zhauriy me 
play no treehj me is not the gentilmong Tren', me did 
not come from Paree, but from Bordeaux — and «ie 
did not suppose dare was one man in all France, 
dat was name de Squeezelfaunter." 

"If I km mistaken," said Ned, "I humbly ask 
your pardon ; but realty, you look so much like my 
old friend Jack, and talk so much like him, that I 
would have sworn you were he." 

" Veil sair," said Monsieur, looking at Ned as 
though he might be an acquaintance after all — " veil 
flair, dis time you tell my name right — my name is 
Jacques — Jacques Sancrw. 

" There," proceeded Ned, " I knew it was impos- 
sible I could be mistaken — ^your whole family settled 
on Sandy Creek — I knew your father and mother, 
your sister Patsy and Dilsy, your brother Ichabod, 
your aunt Bridget, your " 

" Oh mon Dieu, mon Dieu !" exclaimed the 
Frenchman, no longer able to contain his surprise ; 
*' dat is von 'Mericane familec. Dare vas not one 
French familee hab all dat name since dis vori* vas 
make." 

" Now look at me good Jack," said Ned, " and 
see if you don't recollect your old friend Obadiah 
Snoddleburg, who used to play with you when a 
boy, in Sandy Creek." 

" Veil, Monsieur Snotborg, me look at you ver* 
well ; and begar nfiB nebe,r see you in do creek, nor 
out de creek — 'Tis vet' surprise, you not know one 
name, from one creekP 

" Oh, very well sir, very well, I forgot where I 
was — I understand you now perfectly. You are 
not the first gentleman I have met with in Savan- 
nah, who knew me well in the country, and forgot 
me in town. I ask your pardon sir, and hope you'll 
excuse me." 

" Me is ver' will to know you now, sair ; but begar 
me will not tell yon one lie, to know you twenty-Jive 
and tirty years ago.-^ 

" It makes no difference sir," said Ned, looking 
thoughtfully and chagrined. "I beg leave, how- 
ever, before we close our acquaintance ; to correct 
one mistake which 1 made — I said you were from 
Paris — I believe on reflection, I was wrong — I think 
your sister Dilsy told me you were from Bordeaux." 

" Foutre, de sist, Dils ! — Here Monsieur Middle- 
tong ! My oystar ready !" 

"Yes sir." 

" Vel, if my oystar ready, you give dem to my 
fren' Monsieur Snotborg ; and ask him to be so good 
to carry dem to my sist' Dils, and my brodder Icha- 
bod on Sand* Creek." So saying, he vanished like 
lightning. 

The next morning at breakfast, I occupied Ned's 
seat. Mrs. Blank had no sooner taken her place, 
than she ordered a servant to bring her a waiter;' 
upon which she placed a cup of tea, and another of 
coffee — then ordering three plates, she placed them 
on it ; sent one servant for one kind of bread, and 
another for another, and so on through all the varie- 
ties that were on tho table, from which she made 
selectiojns for plate No. 1. In the same way did 
she collect meats for plate No. 2— vNo. 3 she left 
blank. She had nearly con^pletod her operatiops/ [ 



when her husband cani« '^ *now ^j^y, ^^exy servant 
was engaged, and no gentleman helped to any thing, 
when the oddly-furnished waiter met his eye, and 
fully explained the wonder. 

**In God's name, Sarah," said he, ** who are yon 
mixing up those messes for ?" 

.*' For that strange gentleman we were spealdng 
of last night," was the reply. 

" Why doesn't he come to the table V* 

" He was very anxious to come, but I would not 
let him.* 

« You would not let him ! Why not V 

** Because I did not wish to see a man of his del- 
icate sensibilities ridiculed and insulted at my table." 

"Delicate devilabilities ! Theh whydid'nt yott 
send a servant to collect his mixtures ?" 

" Because I preferred doing it myself, to troubling 
thd boarders^T I knew that wherever his plates 
went, the gentlemen would be making merry over 
them, and I could'nt bear to see it." 

The landlord looked at her for a moment, with 
commingled astonishment, doubt, and alarm; and 
then upon the breath of a deep drawn sigh pro- 
ceeded — 

" Well, d ^n the man ! He has'nt been in 

the house two hours, except when he was asleep, 
and he has insulted one half my boarders, made 
fools of the other half, turned the head of my bar- 
keeper, crazed all my servants, and run my wife 
stark, staring, raving mad — A man who is a perfect 
clown in his manners, and who, I have no doubt, 
will, in the end, prove to be a horse-thief." 

Much occurred between the landlord and his lady 
in relation to Ned, which we must of necessity 
omit. Suffice it to say, that her assiduities to Ned, 
her unexplained sympathies for him, her often re- 
peated desires to become better acquainted with him, 
conspiring with one or two short interviews which 
her husband saw between her and Ned, (and which 
consisted of nothing more than expressions of regret 
on his part, at the trouble he was giving the family, 
and assurances on hers, that it was no trouble at all,) 
began to bring upon the landlord, the husband's worst 
calamity. This she soon observed, and considering 
her duty to her husband as of paramount obligation, 
she gave him an explanation that was entirely satis- 
factory.^ She told him that Ned was a man of re- 
fined feelings and high cultivated mind, but that in 
his infancy his mother had forced him to eat different 
kinds of diet together, until she had produced in him 
a vitiated and unconquerable appetite, which he was 
now constrained to indulge,* as tho drunkard does 
his, or be miserable. As the' good man was pre- 
pared to believe any story of woman* s folly, he was 
satisfied. 

This being the sabbath, at' the usual hour, Ned 
went to church, and selected for his morning's ser 
vice, one of those churches in which the pews are 
free, and in which the hymn is given out, and sui\g 
by the congregation, a half recitative. 

Ned entered the church, iii as fast a walk as he 
could possibly assume — proceeded about half down 
the aisle, and popt himself down in his seat as quick 
as if he had been shot. The more . thoughtless of 
the congregation began to titter, and the graver 
peeped up slyly, but solemnly at him. 

The pastor rose, and before giving out the hymn, 
observed, that singing was a part of the service, ia 
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wUcli lie ftbufht l9ie whole congregation oug&t to 
join. Thus saying, he gave out the first lines of 
the hymn. As soon as the tune was raised, Ned 
struck in, with one of the loudest, hoarsest, most 
discordant voices, that ever aunoyed a solemn as- 
sembly. 

"1 would observe,*' said the preacher, before 
giving out the next two lines, " th&t there are some 
persons who have not the gift, of singing; such of 
course are not expected to sing.** Ned took the 
hint, and sang no more ; but his entrance into 
church, and his entrance into the hymn, had already 
dispersed the solemnity of three-fifths of the con- 
gregation. 

As soon as the pastor commenced his sermon, 
Ned opened his eyes, threw back his head, dropped 
his under jaw, and surrendered himself to the most 
intense interest. The preacher was an indiHR&rent 
one, and by as much as he became dull and insipid, 
by so nmch did Ned become absorbed in the dis- 
course. And yet it was impossible for the nicest 
observer to detect any thing in his looks or manner, 
short of the most solemn devotion. The effect 
which his conduct had upon the congregation, and 
their subsequent remarks must hp left to the imagi- 
nation of the reader. I give but one remark — 
" Bless that good man who came in the church so 
quick,*' said a venerable matron as she left the church 
door, " how he was affected by the sarmenl" 

Ned went to church no more on that day. About 
four o'clock in the afternoon, while he was standing 
at the tavern door, a funeral procession passed by, 
at the foot of which, and singly, walked one of the 
smallest men I « ever saw. As soon as he came op- 
posite the door, Ned stepped out and joined him 
with great solemnity. The contrast between the 
two was ludicrously striking, and the little man*s 
looks and uneasiness, plainly showed that he felt it. 
However, he soon hecame reconciled to h. They 
proceeded but a little way before Ned enquired of 
his companion, who was dead ? 

" Mr. Noah Bills," said the little man. 
'*^Nant" said Ned, raising his hand to his ear in 
token oi deafness, and bending his head to the 
speaker. 

** Mr. Noah Bills,*^ repeated the little man loud 
enough to disturb the two couple immediately before 
him. 

" Mrs. Noel's Bill !" said Ned, with mortification 
and astonishment. " Do the white persons pay such 
respect to niggars in Savannah ? / sha'nt do it" — 
So saying he left the procession. 

The little man was at first considerably nettled ; 
but upon being left to his own reflections, he got 
into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, as did the 
couple immediately in advance of him, who over- 
heard Ned's remark. The procession now exhib- 
ited a most mortifying spectacle — ^The. head of it in 
mourning and in tears, and the foot of it convulsed 
with laughter. 

On Monday, Ned employed himself in disposing 
of the business which brought him to Savannah, and 
I saw but little of him ; but I could not step into 
the street without hearing of him. Allnalked about 
him, and hardly any two agreed about his char- 
acter. 

On Tuesday he visited the market, and set it all 
in astonishifient or laughter. He wanted to buy 



something of every body, and some of e 
but could not agree upon the lerms of a 
cause he always wanted his articles in si 
and numbers, as no one would sell, or i 
tions to which no one would submit, 
single example- — He beset an old negro 
sell him the hlEilf of a living chicken. 

" Do my good mauma, sell it to me," ss 
wife is very sick, and is longing for c 
and this is all the money I have,^' (holdin| 
and a half clT\ts in silver,) <* and its just 
chicken conies to at your own price." 

" Ki, massa ! How gwine cut live 
twoT 

" I don't want you to cut it in two ali 
clean it, and then divide it." 

"Name o' God! What sort b' cha 
clean chicken in de market-house ! — Wh 
for scall um, and wash urn ?" 

" Don't scald it all ^ just pick it so." 

" Ech-ech ! Fedder fly all ober de bi 
meat, he come bang me fo' true — No mass 
sorry for your wife, but I no cutty chicke 

In the afternoon, Ned entered the dinii 
the tavern, and who should he find then 
sieur Sancric, of oyster-house memory 
the tavern-keeper were alone. With the f 
of Ned, « Le Diable," exclaimed the 1 
"here my broder Ichbod 'gain!" — and 
went. 

" Mr. Sancric !" said the landlord, call 
as if to tell him something just thought c 
lowing him out, "What did you say 
name is IV 

" He name Monsieur Snotborg." 

" Why that can't be his name, for it be 
E or an R. Where is he from ?" 

" From Sand Creek." 

" Where did you know him ?" 

" Begar, me neber did know him." 
sauntered in sight of the Frenchman, a 
ished. 

"Wen," sjiid the landlord, as he rei 
does seem to me, that every body who ha 
to do with that man, runs crazy forthwith 

When he entered the dining-room he 
deeply engaged reading a child's primer, ^ 
he seemed wonderfully delighted. Tl 
sat for a moment, smiled, and then hast 
room^ As soon as he disappeared, Ned 
his book, and took his station behind sonc 
the bar, which at the moment was des 
had just reached his place, when the l 
turned with his lady. * 

"Oh," said the first, "he's gone! I b 
in to show you what kind of books your i 
fined feelings and highly cultivated min 
in — But he has left his book, and here it 
at the place where he left off— -and d( 
what's in it ?" 

They examined, and found that he had 
ing the interesting poem, of " Little Jack 

f Now," continued the landlord, " if y( 
me, he was just as much delighted with 
as you or I would be- with the best writ 
of the Spectator." 

" Well, it's very strange," said Mrs. 
reckon he.rimst be figh^t ^ ^^ ^^^ 
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Blade a more gentlemaiUy apoipgy th w lie di4 to me> 
for his peculiariti69 ; and no oxxq could hare urged it 
more feelingly." 

One thing is very certain," said the husband, " if 
he be not flighty himself, h^ has a wonderful knack 
of making every body else so. Sancric ran aviray 
from him just now, as if he had seen the devil — 
palled him by one name when he left the room, by 
another at the door, told me where he came from, 
and finally swore he did not know him at all." 

Ned having slipped softly froju the jpar into the 
entry, during this interview, entered the dining- 
room, as if from the street. 

" I am happy," said he, smiling, to meet you to- 
gether and alone, wpon the eve of my depasture 
Ironi Savannah^ that I may explain to you my lin- 
gular conduct, and a^ your forgiveness of it. I 
will dp so if you will not expose my true character 
lintil 1 shall have left the city." 

This they promised — " My name then," contin- 
i)ed he, " is Edward Brace, of Richmond county. 
Humour has been my besetting sin from my youth 
up. It has sunk me far below the station to which 
my native gifts entitled me. It has robbed me of 
> thte respect of all my acquaintances ; and what is 
much most to be regretted, the esteem of some of 
my best and most indulgent friends. All this I have 
long known, and I have a thousand times deplored, 
and as t)ften resolved to conquer, my self-destroying 
propensity. But so deeply is it wrought into my 
ycry nature — ^so completely and indissolubiy iiiter- 
woven is it, with every fibre and filament of my 
being, ih^t I have found it impossible for me to sub- 
duo it. Being on my first visit to Savannah, un- 
knowing and unknown, I could not forego the oppor- 
tunity which it furnished, of gratifying my ungover- 
nable proclivity. All the extravagancies which you 
have seen, have been in subservience to it." 

He then explained the cau^e of his troubling the 
kind lady before him, to give him his meals at his 
room, and the strange conduct of Monsieur Sancric ; 
at which they both laughed heartily. He referred 
them to me ibr confirmation of what ha had told 
them. Having gone thus far, continued he, " I must 
sustain my charaxster until to-nu)rrow, when I shall 
leave Savannah." 

Having now two more to enjoy his humour with 
him and myself, he let himself loose that night 
among the boarders, with all his strength, and never 
did I see two mortals laugh, as did Mr. and Mrs 
Blank. 

Far as I have extended this sketch, I cannot 
cloee, without e^Lhibiting Ned ia one new scene, 
in which accident placed him before he left Sa- 
vannah. 

About two o'clock on the morning of our depart- 
ure, the town was alarm^ by the cry. of fire. Ned 
got up before me, and taidog one of my boots from 
the door^ and putting one of his in its place, ho 
marched down to the front door with odd boots. On 
coming out and finding what had been don^, I knew 
that Ned could not have left the house, for it was 
impossible for him to wear my boot. I was about 
descending the stairs, when he called to me from 
the front door, and said the sei^vant had mixed our 
boots, and that he had brought down one oi mine. 
When I reached the fiont door, I found Ned and Mr. 
and Mrs. Blank .th#re ; all the inmates of the house. 



Kamg kft it, who deaigned to leave it, bi^ Ned aMl 

myself. 

"Don't go .and leave me Hall," said he, holding 
my boot in his hand, and having his own on his leg. 
" How caq I leave you," said I, " unless you^ 
give me my boot ?" This he did not seem to hear. 

''Do run gentlemen^" said Mrs. Blank greatly 
alarmed — '*Mr. Brace, you've got Mr. Hall's boot, 
give it to him." 

*' In a minute madam," said he, seeming to be be- 
side himself. A second after, however, idl was ex- 
plained to me. He designed to have my^ company 
to the fire, and his own fun before he went. 

A man came posting along in great alarm, and 
crying " fire," loudly. " Mister, Mister," said Ned, 
jumping out of the house. 

/*Sir," said the man, stopping and pufiing aw- 
fuUy. 

" Have you seen Mr. Peleg Q. C. Stone, along 
where you've been ?" enquired Ned, with anxious 
solicitude. 

« D n Mr. Peleg Q. C. Stone," said the stran- 
ger — " What chance have I of seeing any body, 
hopping up at two o'clock in the morning, and the 
town a fire T' and on he went«- 

Thus did he amu^e himself with various questions 
and rems^rks, to four or five passengers, until even 
Mrs. Blank forgot for awhile, that the town was in 
flames. The last object of his sport, was a woman 
who came along, exclaiming, •* oh, it's Mr. Dalby's 
house — -I'm sure it's Mr. Dalby's house!" Two 
gentlemen assured her, that the fire was far beyond 
Mr. Dalby's house ; but still she went on with her 
exclamations. When she had passed the door 
about ten steps, Ned permitted me to cover my 
froa^n foot with my boot, and we moved on toward 
the fire. We soon overtook the worpan just men- 
tioned, who had become somewhat pacified. As 
Ned came alongside of her, without seeming to 
notice her, he observed "poor Dalby, I see his house 
is gone." 

"1 said so," she screamed out—" I knew it!" — 
and on she went, screaming ten times louder than 
before. 

As soon as we reached the fire, a gentleman in, 
military dress rode up and ordered Ned into Uie 
line, to hand buckets. Ned stepped in, and the 
first bucket that was handed to him, he raised it 
very deliberately to his ^niouth, and began to drink. 
In a few seconds, all on Ned's, right, were over- 
burdened with buckets, and calling loudly for relief, 
while those on his left were unemployed. Terrible 
was the cursing and clamour, and twenty voices at 
once ordered Ned out of the line. Ned stepped 
out, and along came the man on horseback, and 
ordered him in again. 

" Captain," said Ned, " I am so thirsty that I can 
do nothing until I can get some water, and they will ' 
not let me drink in the line." 

" Well," said the captain, "step in, and I'll see 
that you get a a drink." 

Ned stepped in again, and receiving the first 
bucket, began to raise it to his lips very slowly, 
when some one halloed to him to pass on the bucket, 
and he brought it down again, and handed it on. 

" Why did'nt you drink ?" said the captain. 

" Why don't you see t)iey woif t let me ?** aa^d 
Ned. 
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" D<m*t miad yihfA tbey say— drmk» and thrni g^ 

pn with your wojk ." 

Ned took the next bucket, and commenced raising 
it a4 before, wheii some one again ordered him to 
pass on the bMcket. 

" There," said Ned, turning to the captain, with 
the bucket half raised, " you hear that ?" ^ 

** Why, blast your eyes," said the captain, " what 
do you stop for 1 Drink on and . have done with 
ii.^ 

Ned raised the bucket to his lips and drank, or 
pretended, to drink, until a horse might h^ve been 
satisfied. 

"Ain't you done?" said the captain, general mu- 
tiny and complaint beginning to prevail in the line. 

" Why ha'ut you drank enough ?" said the cap- 
tain, becoming extremely impatient. 

'Most," said Ned, letting out a long bre.ath, and 
still holding the bucket near his lips. # 

" Zounds and blood !" cried the captain, ** clear 
yourself — ^you'll drink an engine full of water." 

Ned left the ranks, and went to his lodgings ; and 
the rising sun found us oa our way homeward." 



PYEAMID OF FAiOUM. 

Ths structure represented in our wood-cut, which 
is copied from the great French work on Egypt, rep- 
resents a pyramid of sun-dried brick in Faioum, the 
ancient Arsinoe. The large bricks of which U is 
formed are made of black, loamy, friable earth, or 
Nile-mudt compacted with chopped straw, in the 



same way that Bxmh bijcks are^stiU made 
and elsewhere in the' East. There are o 
pyramids at Dashoor and Saccara, dkferia 
cept in size and degree of preservation, 
amid at. Faioum stands on an elevated, s 
teau ; and its base is a square of a hundred 
ty-two yards, its present height being a btf 
ninety-aeven feet. Ilua aad the other h 
roids have not obtained the degree of notici 
I serve^ the attention of travellers having be 
jclusively engrossed by the {^ramids ol 
The French, however, discovsrad a subl 
passage to this pyramid, and found witfaii 
phagus and also a salt i$pring. It will be 
in cominon with most of- Ae other structm 
same n>aterial, it has lost much of its ; 
form, and approaches to that of a mound ; 
reader turns to the cut of the Birs Nen 
p. 101,) and compares the two, with tlie re 
that tlie material a[ hoA is son-dried brick 
be led to conclude that there was much resi 
if not identity, in form and intention bet 
now ruined mounds of Babyloxua and the 
pyramids of Egypt. It is a remarkable coi 
of this view that Herodotus, who describes t] 
of Babylon as a pyramid with paduated s 
minishin^ with the ascent, mentions the py 
Egypt as being similarly constructed, with 
platforms diminishing in size s^s they rose j 
and is understood to state that they wer^ a 
completed to a smooth surface by being co 
blocks of stone, which filled w^ th^ inters 
tween the different stories so as to oblit 
graduated by a sloping appearance. Oba 
on the pyramids have eoii6rmed tliis accouxi 
construction. 




{Bridiit Pyramid of ^iount.] 
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' MISCELLANY. 

HiaHEST BUILDINCKB IN EUROPE. 

Cfdss <i( St. Peters, (Rome M^ feet. 

Antwerp Cat>^edral,- 470 

^rasburg Minster, 465 

Vienna Cathedral, 450 

li^leeple of St. Martin's, f Landshut) 445 

€Neepie of St. Michaers, (Hamburg) 420 

^Mistmiy Cathedral, 410 

Spke of Ments Cathedral, 400 

Steeple of St. Peter's, 395 

Cathedral of Chatres, 385 

Fwyburg Cathedral, 380 . 

Cross of St. Paul's, (London; 360 

Qin^a, er Tower of Sevme, 350 

Cathedral at Uhn, 356 

Cathedra! at Milan, 355 

Pantheon, (Paris) 355 

St. Peter's and St. PanPs, (Petersburg 850 

Tower Degli Ameilli (Bologna) 350 

Dome of the Invalides, (Paxia) 342 

Madgeburg Cathedral, 330 

Norwich Cathodal, 315 

Lincoln Cathedral, 300 
Cathedral of the Anauneiation, (Moscow) 275 

Cathedral of Bale, 266 

York Minster, 230 
Campanile Torta,or Leaning Tower of Pisa 210 

Monument, (London) 202 

Column of the Place Y endome, >(Paris) 140 

Trajan's Pillar, (Rome) 140 

Antonine Column, 140 

MOUNT UARCY. 

The highest mountain in the state of New York 
is in Essex county. Its height has been measured 
hy Professor Hall, one of the geological surveyors 
for the state, who has given to it its new name of 
Mount Marcy. It is five thousand three hundred 
feet high. Ice was found on the fifth of Atigust on 
its summit. The beds of iron ore found in the vi- 
cinity are said lo be more extensive than any other 
in the country. The east branch of the Hudson 
river rises between this mountain, and one on the 
west. At its source it is four thousand feet above 
the Atlantick, and two hundred feet above the round- 
top of the Catskills. 

SUSPENDED ANIMATION RESTORED. 

When the bodies of persons apparently drowned 
are taken out of the water, those who are near, and 
wish to restore animation, are frequently at a loss 
how to proceed. Some ignorant people think that 
the body should be held up by the feet, in order to 
allow ttee water to run out of the mouth.' This 
should never be done. The best way to proceed is 
to lay the body down, riib it with warm cloths, and 
breathe ip the nostrils or mouth, so as to expel the 
water, and set the lungs a working in a natural man- 
ner. The following paragraph, which lately ap- 
peared in the Scottish newspapers, furnishes a strik- 
ing instance of the vakie of this plan. 

While some boys were bathing in Linlithgow 
loch, at a part where the water deepens upward of 
fifty feet in the space of a few yards, one of them, 
in attempting to swim, got into deep water inadver- 
tently, and went down. His companiont imme- 



diately racn off to give the alarm, but a eonsidetable 
lime elwpsed before the body was got out, when it 
appeared that the vital spark had fled, the body hav- 
ing been half ah hour in the water. The following 
treatment was resorted to, to restore animation, which 
proved successful ; — Without losing one moment, 
the body was placed on its back, by some gentle- 
men, on a sloping bank, the head being nearly eight- 
een inches higher than the feet, in this position, one 
of the gentlemen- instantly put one hand on the boy's 
mouth, having the other on the abdomen, and apply- 
ing his mouth to the nose, commenced blowing with 
all his might, allowing the water to escape between 
every blast, which came in great quantities from 
both mouth and nose, being forded out by the inject- 
ed air, and a slight pressure on the abdomen with 
the other hand. This operation being repeated for 
ten or fifteen minutes, with continual rubbing of the 
legs, aims, abdomen and ehest, a draught of air ap- 
peared to be inhaled, and, in a little while, respira-r 
tion slowly' and feebly commenced. Warm water 
and flannels were now got, and a[^lied to the feet 
and body, w&ich appeared to cause excruciating 
pain, the muscles of the face becoming much dis- 
torted, followed by the vomiting of water in consid- 
erable quantities, writhing and crying hysterically. 
Fully an hour and a half elapsed before the boy be- 
came sensible, and recovered the use of his eyes, 
which were fixed dnringthe process of resuscitation. 

JSKAMPLE AND PRECEPT.— J. K. PAtriDnro. 

A FINE fashionable mother, one beautiful spring 
morning, walked forth into the city, leading by the 
hand a little child five or six years old. The mother 
was dressed in all the fantastick4inery of the times. 
She had a pink bonnet, ornamented with a bird of 
paradise, shaded with huge bows of wide ribbon — 
sleeves which caused her taper waist to appear like 
lean famine, supported on either side by overgrown 
plenty. Her gown was of such redundancy of 
plaits and folds, that a whole family might have been 
clothed from its superfluities. And while with one 
hand she led the little girl along, in the other she 
held a fine handkerchief, reported to. have cost fifty 
dollars. The little child was dressed as fine as its 
mother ; for she unfortunately haid light curly hair, 
and was reckoned a beauty. 

They passed a toy-shop; and the child insisted on 
going in, where she laid out all the money sho had 
in various purchases that were of no use whatever, 
in spite of the advide of her mother, who alternately 
scolded and laughed at her for thns wasting her 
money on things so useless. The child seemed to 
reflect for a few moments, and thus addressed her 
mother : — " Mother, what is the use of those great 
sleeves you wear ?" 

The mother was silent, for the question puzzled 
her. 

" Mother, what is the use of that fine bird on your 
hat?" ' 

The mother was still more at a loss for a reply. 

" Mother, what is the use of having a worked 
handkerchief, bordered with lace, to wipe your 
noser 

"Come along" — cried the mother, somewhat 
roughly, as she dragged the little girl out of the toy- 
shop — " come along, I say, and donH ask so many 
fooUsli ^et^ons.'- 
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VSEFUL KNOWLfiDGB. 

UMB AND SAND CEUSNT. . 

The best methods of preparing calcareous ce- 
vents, have been investigated by Dr.Higgins, with, 
great ability. He has advanced the most satisfacto- 
ry proofs, founded upon analysis, that the Romans, 
whose mortar or cement, after a lapse of two thou- 
sand years, instead of being decayed, has become 
as hard as the stones it binds together, possessed no 
uncommon secret, which we are unable to discover. 
Sharp sand,'Yree from clay, salts, calcareous, gypse- 
ous, or other grains less hard and durafaie than 
quartz, is better than any o&er. When a coarse 
and fine sand, corresponding in the size of their 
grains to the coarse and fine sand herealter de- 
veribed, cannot be easUy obtained in its native state, 
)difr loMowing method of sorlang and cleansing it 
iatisl be resorted to. 

Let the saad be sifted in sireanung clear water, 
Enough a sieve which will allow i^ gnios, not ex- 
^ ceeding oae sixteenth of an inch, lo pas%. through, 
* and let the stream of water be so regula^ as to 
wash away the very fine parts of the sand, the (day, 
and every other matter lighter than sand. The 
coarse rubbish left on the sieve must be rejected. 
The sand which subsides in the receptacle must 
then be further cleansed and sorted into two parcels, 
by the use of a sieVe, which allows no graiuB to 
pass but what are less than one thirteenth of an inch 
in diameter. That part which . passes through the 
sieve we shall call fine sand; the remaining portion, 
coarse sand. These separate portions should be 
dried in the sun, or by a fire. 

That sort of lime must be chosen, which heats 
the most in slacking, and slacks the quickest when 
duly watered ; which is the freshest made, and has 
been the closest kept. 

^ Put fourteen pounds of the lime chosen according 
to these import^t rules into a brass wire sieve, still 
finer than the last mentioned. Slack the lime, by 
. alternately plunging it into, and raising it out of a 
butt of soft water ; reject all the matter which deies 
not pass easily through the sieve, and use fresh por«* 
^ons of lime in «- similar manner, vmtil as many 
«»unees of lime have passed through the sieve as 
diere are quarts of water in a butt. This is the 
lime water that contributes so materially to the ex- 
cellence of the stucco. As soon as a sufficient por- 
tion of lime has been imparted to it, it should be 
closely covered, until it becomes clear, and then 
drawn off by plug holes placed at differeiit heights, 
as the lime subsides, without breaking the crust form- 
ed on the surface. The more free the water is from 
saline matter, the better will the liquor be. Lime 
water must be kept in airtight vessels till the tao- 
raent it is used. 

Slack fifty-eight pounds of lime, chosen as above 
directed, by gradually sprinkling on it the lime wa- 
ter. Sift the slacked part of the lime immediatlcly^ 
through the last mentioned fine brass wire sieve; 
the lime which passes must be used instantly, or 
kept in airtight vessels, and^the rest rejected, 'fhis 
finer, richer part of the lime, iflay be called purified 
lime. 

The naied«;ls of the cement being^thns prepared, 
take fifty-iiB pounds of the csoaxae mmd^ and forty- 



two pomidi of th^ fiae sand ; mix a&A pkq 
a clean mortar board, to the height of si 
with a fiat surface, wet with the lime wate 
low all ^at the sand ia this oeadilion cam 
to fiew off ^e board. 

To the welted saad, add foorteen poun 
purified lime, in sevoral succeaaive pqrtioi 
and beating them well together. Then a 
pounds of bone ashes in successive portioi 
all together, and the sooner the cement thi 
is used, the better it will be. As this < 
shorter than mortar or common stucco, 
sooner, it ought to be worked expedlitiou 
cases. Th^ materials used along with it 
ing, or the ground on which it is laid in i 
should be well wetted with lime water at t 
of laying it on ; and when the cement requi 
ening, lime water shoald always be used. 

The proportions above given, are intent 
eement suited to exposed situations, where 
cessary to guard against, the effects of hoi 
or rain. In general, half the quantity of b< 
will be sufficient ; and although the cemei 
latter case will not harden deeply so sooi 
be ttUimately'strooger, provided the weath 
vorable. 

This cement should never be applied to 
fore they have become perfectly dry, othei 
d^unps or gases, that should escape by ex 
the atmosphere, are held in the wall, or oi 
face behind the cement, which being con 
frost into ice, separates the cement from { 
but if prepared and applied as above direct< 
be used for all ouUide purposes on bricli 
work, or upon lathwood, having first a stro 
up coat of lime and hair, without any dan 
cracking, or of being injured by frost. \ 
work is required to be frescoed, or cqloun 
itate stone, it should be done in the follo\« 
ner. Take of the lime water before descr 
add five ounces of copperas to every gallon 
much of the powdered lime as will mail 
whitewash: this may be tainted of any 
colour, by adding ochre, umber, blue black, 
or other cdoar, to give the desired teint, an 
ta the cement, as soon as it is laid on. 

Builder's Pri 

Peach Trees.-— Mr, William Phillips, 
sylvania, has derived great benefit from the 
tion of air-slaked, old efleted lime, to pea 
the effects of which, according to his own 
have been very great. He puts about a 
Kme to each tree : he thinks it uiieful as a 
tive against the insects so fatal to tfaeee 4n 
have then two a^lications recommended, v 
ashes and lime, und from our own experi 
able to recommend both. We are not su 
has the preference. The lime and ashc 
both be dug every ^ring. A friend sug^ 
he killed his young peach trees by lime ; 4 
needed m the appfication. 

DBfaced C&ins.-^To read an inscription 
ver coin, which, by much wear, has beeoni 
oblitiNrated, put the poker in the fire, when 
place ihe coin upMfc it, and tha inscription \ 
ly appear of a greenish hue. 
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m T h mnt M G€€k^^ By R T. Ds U 
Bbohc, r. B. ■ ., ▼. P, 6. ■.« ^1 ^»9^ 'Witk « Pieftus^ aad 
|fole*¥y Pm &>wtfr» iiftfCBD—c,<<^ Amh — t Cdlsge; 336 
|»gM,1^m0^ Mewr Yoik: F. Jfe llMWingU m> d& Co. 

We canttot ^re our leaden a better iflea of Che vohime before 
«i, probably, tlian bf making eome ezttaete frOin the preface of 
Frot HHchcock, who has been the means of bringing oirt this 
woriL in its American dress. Of tile author, of his own notes, 
und of the importance of Geology, Prof. Hitchcock thus speaks r 

*<Tbos4 who ai^ at all Duniliar with the present state of geo- 
kg^ soisa^e in Eojeope, will lecQgoize in the author of this trea- 
Ipa^ oae of Ihe woat dittiagiushed aaaws m that bright list of ob- 
arnmn ia Gi«at BfitM% who aie bangiBg to light such woadeis 
m the locky stnU of «ttr gl«be, ^ f<vcih^ toarrest the atlentioa 
of eMty wtsUigwit mmL They will jMoUeot him as tlie author 
t4 the *Oeologisal HftiMiaW' «m» of the best* elemoalaiy woi44 
00 tlMt svbJMl w4uoh ha* appeared : ake of a work ontislMl 
« flotttiMM and Tiewja iHortiatiTe of Oeologioai Phenomena/ and 
d[ aaotlMr with the titte— < How to dboerve ;' be s i ia t nnneioas 
papers in the JeoMals and Transaetio«s Jti leMned aocietiea. 
The present work, howcrer, I -apprehend; is tcmodf kuewii in 
this country ; as I have in vain searched our bookstores to find 
it But baring obtained the lo^ein of Prof. SiNiman's copy, he 
has kindly consented to hare it used for rc-pUblication. And he 
allows me to say, that he approves and recommends the work. 
It will be made a teit book for the Qeologtcal Class in Amherst 
College. And I cannot but belie\^ that it wiU prove an accept- 
able present to the rapidly increasing number of intelligent hidi- 
Ttduals in our country, who arc giving attention to geology. For 
it seems to me, as a whole, to contain the most satisfactory the- 
oretick views of geological phenomena to be foiind in any work 
exUnt. One cannot read a chapcier without perceiving that the 
author ia a thorough master of his subject, and has thought much 
md aceujatcljr upon it# theory. £ven where we do not agree 
With him, hie atgm«ftniy aie ftjifUed so candidly and f^^y, that it 
ia BO easy mattm to find fault with theijA. 

*« The nolaa which I have adhled, af» tn- 'V«ry few' oasca in* 
tsnded to contiorert &e c^ioaa of the author. B»i ht iha 
moat part, they contain frets respecting Amerioan Oeciogm 4»t 
nay modiiy the oonckMioDs drawn finm Eunpean rodia ; at 
they consjst of now freta which I hatfo rsoafttly ohMrred, aad 
which I have thought m%ht prove- of interest or value to geolo- 
gists. At the close I have added jkhe opinions of several distin- 
guished men, respecting the connection of Geology with reveal- 
ed religion ; — a subject which the author has not thought proper 
to touch. 

i< ^iijiin iho laaft. twnity yeatf , a pivdigoua impuUe has been 
gipsft to tbs study of gaoiogy Ihroaghout the civiliaed world. In 
Boivpe it^hwfttiPMlfd Iho aMstttioB of the intaUifDatof aU clasa* 
m ; and in «ur osib eonalijr iiis faagianiog B»t only to b« popo* 
kr, but oven fasNaniMs. Raaet, a Terf recent writer on Geol- 
ogj«xtendi1luaolata««inMichiarthsr. ^ Is aioaoal att «•«»- 
tiiaaoftho'osaifa^* mywhe^ 'dbseivets are ocoMpiidifioolbclinf 
faota; the priaeipat towns on the gl^he fmai csiUctieas cad 
open aehoola of geology ; Ofwiogkat fiodBtiea,. on broad tand^ 
ations, are formed every where, and open a commonicaitiow wilk 
one another ; and a groat number of educated men, before stran- 
gen to the seianee, have enrolled themselves under its bannen. 
a» deeply important are geological stndies now seen to be, that 
thej have become really popular. In Fmnse wo 4hui eonnea on 
goiriegy in schools, from «hoaa of agncutowsn, la tlKMO nndirae- 
ing the profound sciences.' ' ^ \ 



of geology — "^ 

** * The appliccttoiif Of^eologjr^t u^ he/ t^w nnranroas : ft 
guides the miner in his search after, v^d in the Working of nunar- 
als : ft shows the architect in what mountains he may find Imild- 
ing stone's, marble', slate, limestone, sanA and puttolaW. tt 
shows the agriculturist what soils are proper for lids of that cdt- 
ture ; the rocks proper for marl, and the points where he rm 
search, with some chance of success, for springs* to irrigate his 
fields. It directs the polter and the brick m^r bow to find lead- ' 
il^ the aigillaceovs beds which they may employ, and tho manu- 
facturer of porcelain to those beds of beautiful Icifilio, which ais 
|i9sr wronght in so groat perfection.^' ^ 

" The inteilectnal and ri}%iou^ utilities of thia acipnce^are mt 
i^tthh^M Rozet iMtb considerable fima.. ^ f 

^ * ThnamdH of te ewth*s inlenour/ Mgw ha. *niagr WHd n f T 
oai if nei to vsnhitinn of . 4 h> g real pa oW em oi aMnliog^«tka# 
to a hiiBialiigi of aoint «l Ikm livs hyi wfaioh iH wm gataifeii 
atdifierent epochs. It has Cast much li|^«n.4iai y<ilh- # 
shotre us-tfmt oignniefc bolnga benaino more Md ai«B pitfBct 
from fliacolMMnaeilMnft^ tile on the earth, to thotime «f i 
a|^ieaanc% It shnwa «% thak doling tho long iMsrval 
ting man iVom the finrtanimal; the universe vfm agiWbedby'MM- 
cessive tevolotions ; but that sincd that time (he eqnSRiriitM lite 
become perfectly established, ao ah to permit man to-epr^ad tm- 
quilly over the ghiber. At this ii/f etety thing tends to peilhet 
stability, which appears to protiiiso to the dxiating order of Ihhi^ 
an eternal duration.* 

*'Tn this last sentence [says Prof Hicthcock,] the writer t 
suppose,a-efers only to what geology teaches, without revelatioit. 
But apart from revelation, this opinion would not be considered 
correct by a majority of the oldest geologists. I content myself 
with quoting only the yiews of M. Elic de Beaumont, a distin- 
guis)^ed geok>gist and fellow-countryman of M. Rozet. Thia 
writer^ in hid work on tlie elevation of mountain chains, after 
having traced no less than twelve systems of elevation in Europe 
which happened at different epochs, and any one of which might 
ham been aufipwiont ^ sweep the greater put of the earth .of ita 
inhabitants, proceeds to inquire, whether we are to look for angr 
aimihn nventa in time to come : and he oonclodea' by ssyiofi 
^ Whatever aQccesaion of terms result ftom this memoii^ it ia 
diAbult to predict any modification which so ehangaa tho.npttt 
of tho aobject, aa tokad ua to auppoaa (hat tho vunaral^Mit ^ 
te globo has hiat theprapnity of anocesaivai|r ridging itsnl^ in 
different directions, ae that we can bo snaa that thn peMad nl 
^tvanqnjlity in which wo live will never be distttbad by Iha fffmHh 
anee of a now system of monntains, tho«llbot of a ^ow di4oen 
d'on of Ae sorlhee which ^o inhabit, andconeefning which u ailh 
quakes suficiotttly adhioi^sh na thit iCs foundHtiono are not inr 
moveable.** . 

Worefwt to say, that typographical erroors are too ccanmoii 
in thia w€iwn9,§ot the comfort of tho reader, or thn credii of tho 
pconf-readec 



JTan^tinr Xusctvres qh Nklural PhUosophy, for the Use of 
Schools. By Maa. A. H. I4NC01.N Phklps, Author of " Fa- 
miliar Lectnios 00 Botany,*' " Qehauatiy," etc. etc. Nevf 
York ; F. J. Huntington, d& Co.^— Is the title of another very 
handsome volume from the sa<pe publishen. The fair authoreao 
ia well known among thosn inteieaied in education aa'the aistni 
o( Mrs, Emma WilUaid, and for a long time principal of ths 
Troy Famaie tanuiaiy. Sfaocon/tf not dooU^.thM aiafco a 
l.g«Mihnok»and«i»v 
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ADVENTURES OF COL. JAMES SMITH. 

The subject we have selected for the frontispiece 
of our present number represents a scene in the ad- 
ventures of Col. James Smith, who was attached to 
the army of Braddock — taken prisoner by the Indians 
and adopted by one of the tribes. He escaped in 
1789 and removed to Kentucky, and was for many 
years a resident of Bourbon county. 

In the spring of the year 1755, James Smith, 
then a youth of eigbteen, accompanied a party of 
three hundred men from the frontiers of Pennsyl- 
vania, who advanced in front of Braddock's army, 
for the purpose of opening a road over the mount- 
ain. When within a few miles of the Bedford 
springs, he was sent back to the rear, to hasten the 
progress of some wagons loaded with provisions and 
stores for the use of the road-cutters. Having de- 
livered his orders, he was returning, in company 
with another young man, when they were suddenly 
fired upon by a party of three Indians, from a cedar 
thicket, which skirted the road. Smithes companion 
was killed on the spot ; and ahhough he himself was 
unhurt, yet his horse was so much frightened by the 
flash and report of the guns, as to become totally 
unmanageable, and, after a few plunges, threw him 
with violence to the ground. Before he could re- 
cover his feet, th^ Indians sprung upon him, and, 
overpowering his resistance, secured him as a pris- 
oner. One of them demanded, in broken English, 
whether " more white men were coming up ;" and 
upon his answering in the negative, he was seized 
by each arm and compelled to run with great rapidity 
over the mountain until night, when the small party 
encamped and cooked their supper. An equal share 
of their scanty stock of provisions was given to the 
prisoner, and in other respects, although strictly 
guarded, he was treated with great kindness. On 
the evening of the next day, after a rapid walk of 
fifty miles, through cedar thickets, and over very 
rocky ground^ they reached the western side of the 
Laur^ mountain, and beheld, at a little distance, the 
emoke of an Indian encampment. His captors now 
fired their guns, and raised the scalp halloo ! This 
Is a long yell for every scalp that nas been taken, 
followed by a rapid succession of shrill, quick, 
piercing shrieks, somewhat resembling laughter in 
Its most excited tones. They were answered from 
the Indian camp below, by a discharge of rifles and 
a long whoop, followed by shrill cries of joy, and all 
thronged out to meet the party. Smith expected in- 
atant death at their hands, as they crowded around 
him ; but to his surprise, no one ofifored him any 
violence. They belonged to another tribe, and en- 
tertained the party in their camp with great hospitai- 
ity, respecting the prisoner as the property of their 
guests. On the following morning, Smithes captors 
continued their march, and on the evening of the 
next day arrived at fort Du Quesne — ^now Pittsburgh. 
When within half a mile of the fort, they again 
raised the scalp halloo, and fired their guns as be- 
fore. Instantly the whole garrison was in commo* 
tion. The cannon were fired— the drums were 
beaten, and French and Indians ran out in great 
numbers to meet the party, and partake of thehr 
iniiniph. Smith was again surrounded by a nndti- 



tude of savages, painted in various colours, 
shouting with delight ; but their demeanour wa 
no means as pacifick as that of the last party h( 
encountered. They rapidly formed in two 
lines, and brandishing their hatchets, ram 
switches, &c., called aloud upon him to run 
gauntlet. Never having heard of this Indian 
mony before, he stood amazed for some time 
knowing what to do ; but one of his captora 
plained to him, that he was to run between the 
lines, and receive a blow from each Indian a 
passed, concluding his explanation by exhorting 
to " run his best,'' as the faster he ran the soone 
affair would be over. This truth was very pla 
and young Smith entered upon his race with \ 
spirit. He was switched very handsomely £ 
the lines, for about three fourths of the distance 
stripes only acting as a spur to greater exert 
and he had almost reached the opposite extremi 
the line, when a tall chief struck him a furious 
with a club upon the back of the head, and insti 
felled him to the ground. Recovering himself 
moment, he sprung to his feet and started for^ 
again, when a handful of sand was thrown in 
eyes, which, in addition to the great pain, comph 
blinded him. He still attempted to grope his 
through ; but was again knocked down and b€ 
with merciless severity. He soon became ins^ 
ble under such barbarous treatment, and recoUe 
nothing more, until he found himself in the hos 
of the fort, under the hands of a French sur| 
beaten to a gelly, and imable to move a limb. 1 
he was quickly visited by one of his captors- 
same who had given him such good advice, v 
about to commence his race. He now inqu 
with some interest, if he felt " very sore." Y< 
Smith replied, that he had been bruised almoi 
death, and asked what he had done to merit i 
barbarity. The Indian replied, that he had < 
nothing, but that it was the customary greetin 
the Indians to their prisoners — ^that it was somet 
hke the English " how d'ye do ?" and diat nov 
ceremony would be laid aside, and he wouL 
treated with kindness. Smith inquired if they 
any news of General Braddock. The Indiar 
plied that their scouts saw him every day from 
mountains — ^that he was advancing in close colt 
through the woods — (this he tndlcaled by placii 
number of red sticks parall^ to each other, 
pressed closely together) — ^and that the Inc 
would be able to shoot them down ** like pigeoi 
Smith rapidly recovered, a«d was soon abl 
walk upon the battlements of the fort, with th< 
of a stick. While engaged in this exercise, or 

morning of the 9 , he observed an unusual b 

in the fort The Indians stood in crowds at 
great gate, armed and painted. Many barrel 
powder, baM, flints, &c., w«re brought out to t] 
from which each warriour helped himself to 
articles as he required. They were soon joiner 
a small detachment of French regulars, when 
whole party marched off together. He had a 
view of them as they passed, and was confi 
that they could not exceed four himdred men. 
soon learned that it was detached against Bradd 
who was now within a few miles of the fort ; 
from their great inferiority in numbers, he rega 
their deMaructidn as certain, and looked joyful! 
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the arrival x^ Braddock ia the eveimig, as the hour 
^vhich was to deliver him from the power of the In- 
dians. In the afternoon, however, an Indian runner 
arrived with far different intelligence. The battle 
had not yet ended when he left the jGLeld ; but be 
announced that the English had been surroundedf 
.ami were shot down in heaps by an invisible enie^iy ; 
that instead of iiying at once or rushing upon their 
^concealed foe, they appeaxed completely bewildered, 
hudd].ed itpgetheir in the centre of the ring, and be* 
lore suja-down there would not be a man of them 
alive. This intelligenisjB fell like a thunderbolt upon 
Smith I who now saw himself irretrievably in the 
power of jhe savage;i, and could look forward to no- 
ting buit torture or endless captivity. He waited 
nnxiously for further intelligence, still hoping that the 
fortune of the day might change. But about sun- 
set, he heard at a distance the well-known scalp 
b^oo, followed by wild, quick, joyful shrieks, and 
accompanied by long-continued firing. This too 
surely announced the fate of the day. About dusk, 
the party returned to the fort, driving before them 
twelve British regulars, stripped naked and with 
their faces painted black ! an evidence that the un- 
happy wretches were devoted to death. Next came 
the Indians displaying their bloody scalps, of which 
fbey had immense numbers, and dressed in the scar- 
Jet coats, sashes, and military hats of the officers 
and soldiers. Behind all came a train of baggage- 
horses, laden with pil^s of spalps, canteens, and all 
the accoutrements of British soldiers. The savages 
appeared frantick with joy, and when Smith beheld 
them entering the fort, dancing, yelling, brandishing 
their red tomahawks, and waiving thfBir scalps in 
the air, while the great guns of the fort replied tp 
the incessant discharge of rifles without, he says, 
that it looked as if the low«r regions had given .^ 
holiday, and turned loose its inhabitants upon the 
upper world. The most melancholy spectacle was 
the band of prisoners. They appeared dejected 
^nd anxious. Poor fellows ! They had but a few 
months before left London, a|; the command of their 
superiours, and we may easily imagine thehr feel- 
ings, at the strange and dreadful spectacle around 
them. The yells of delight and congratulation were 
scarcely over, when those of vengeance began. 
The devoted prisoners — British regulars — ^were led 
out from the fort to th« banks of the Allegany, and 
to the eternal disgrace of jthe French commandant, 
were there burnt to death onjs after ^another, with 
the most awful tortures. Smith stood ^pon the bat- 
tlements and witnessed the shocking spectacle. 
The prisoner was tied to a stake with his himds 
raised abovA his head, stripped naked, and surround- 
ed by Indians. They would touichhim with redhot 
irons, and stick his body full of pine spjiuters and 
set them on fire — drowning the shrieks of the vic- 
tim in the yells of delight wi|h lybich they danced 
around him. His companions in the meantime 
stood in a group near the stake, and had a foretaste 
pf what was in reserve for each of th.em. As fast 
as one prisoner died under his tortures, another 
filled his place, until the whole perished. All this 
took place so near the fort, that every scream of the 
.victims must have rung in the ears of the French 
commandant ! 

Two or three days after this shocking spectacle, 
xnqsi of the Indian tribes dispersed and returned to 



their homes, as is usual with them after a great and 
decisive battle. Young Smith was demanded of the 
French by the tribe to whom he belonged, and was 
immediately surrendered into their hands. 

The party embarked in canoes, and ascended the 
Allegany river, as far as a small Indian town about 
forty miles above fort Du Quesne. There they 
abandoned their canoes, and striking into the woodsy 
travelled in a western direction, until they arrived at 
a considerable Indian town, in what is now the state 
of Ohio. This village was called TuUihas — and 
was situated upon the western branch of the Mus- 
kingum. During the whole of this period, Smith 
suf^red much anxiety, from the uncertainty of his 
future fate, but at this town all doubt was removed. 
On the morning of his arrival, the principal members 
of the tribe gathered around him — and one old man 
with deep gravity, began to pluck out his hair by the 
roots, while the others looked on in silence, smoking 
their pipes with great deliberation. Smith did not 
understand the design of this singular ceremony, 
but submitted very patiently to the man's labours, 
who performed the operation of " picking" him with 
great dexterity, dipping his fingers in the ashes oc- 
casionally, in order to take a better hold. In a very 
few moments Smith's head was bald, with the ex- 
ception of a single long tuft upon the centre of his 
crown, called the " scalp lock." This was carefully 
plaited in such a manner, as to stand upright, and 
was ornamented with several silver brooches. His 
ears and nose were then bored with equal gravity, 
and ornamented with ear-rings and nose-jewels. 
He was then ordered to strip — which being done, 
his naked body was painted in various fantastick 
colours, and a breech-cloth fastened around his loins. 
A belt of wampum was then placed around his neck, 
and silver bands around his right arm. To all this 
Smith submitted with much anxiety, being totally 
ignorant of their customs, and dreading lest, like the 
Britfsh prisoners, he had been stripped and painted 
for the stake^ His alarm was increased, when an 
old chief arose, took him by the arm, and leading 
him out into the open air, gave three shrill whoops, 
ai^d vas instantly surrounded by every inhabitant of 
the village — warriours, women and children. The 
chief then addressed the crowd in a long speech, 
still holding Smith by the hand, When he had 
Cfiased spet^g, he led Smith forward, and deliver- 
ed him into the hands of thrpe ypwig Jodian girls, 
who grappling him withput ceremony, tpwed hinn off 
to the river which ran at the foot of the bill, dragged 
him in the water up to his breast, and all three sud- 
denly clapping their hands upon bis head, attempted 
to put him under. Utjefly desperate at the idea of 
being drowned by these young ladies. Smith made 
a manful resistancp-:— the squads persevered and ^ 
prodigious splashing ip the water took place, amidst 
loud peals of laughter frpm the shgrje. At length, 
pnp of the squaws becanus alarmed at the furious 
struggles of the young white man, aad cripd ojit 
earnestly several times, " No byrt yo]i ! no b,urt ypu ?* 
Upon this agreeable intelligence, SnjitVs resistance 
ceased, and these gentle preaturjes plunged him un- 
djer the water, and scrubbed him from head to fo^t 
with equal zeal and perseverance, As soon as they 
were satisfied, they led him ashore, and presented 
hij^a to the cjb^ef — shivering with cold, and dripping 
with water. The Indians thpn dressed him in a 
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mffied shirt, leg^ns, and moccasins, variously oma- 
mented, seated lam npon a ^ear-skin, and gave him 
a pipe, tomahawk, tobacco, pouch, flint and steel. 
The chiefs then took their seats by his side, and 
smoked for several minutes in deep silence, when 
the eldest delivered a speech, through an interpreter, 
in the following words : " My son, you are now 
one of us. Hereafter, you have nothing to fear. 
By an ancient custom, you have been adopted in the 
room of a brave man, who has fallen ; and every 
drop of white blood has been washed from your 
veins. We are now your brothers, and are bound by 
our law to love you, to defend you, and to avenge 
your injuries, as much as if you were born in our 
aribe." He was then introduced to the members of 
die family into which he had been adopted, and was 
received by the whole of them with great demon- 
strations of regard. In the evening, he received an 
invitation to a great feast — and was there presented 
with a wooden bowl and spoon, and directed to fill 
the former from a huge kettle of boiled corn and 
hashed venison. The evening concluded with a 
war-dance, and on the next morning, the warriours 
of the tribe assembled, and leaving one or two hunt- 
ers, to provide for their families in their absence, 
the rest marched off for the frontiers of Virginia. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 



LIZARD S.— Lacebta. 

The lizard family is the second family into which 
Cuvier divides his second order of reptiles, Sauria, 
and following immediately the crocodiles, which 
some of the larger species resemble a good deal in 
their appearance, though they are very different in 
their habits. 

Lizards are found chiefly in the warmer parts of 
the globe ; and though many of them frequent marshy 
places, and the roargin3 of the waters, they are all 



to be considered as properly land animals, and nc 
aquatick ones. Many of them can swim, and d 
take to the water ; and some of the larger of these 
which are of considerable size, though small ii 
comparison with full-grown crocodiles, prey upoi 
small animals in shady places by the sides of th 
water, and occasionally upon fishes ; yet they hav 
not the strength nor the ferocity of the crocodiles. 
The distinguishing characters of the lizards are 
the tongue slender, extensile, and forming two fila 
ments or branches at the point ; as in various kind 
of serpents, they all move with rapidity, though ii 
this respect there are considerable differences be 
tween them ; they have five toes on each of thei 
feet, three to their bases of unequal length, mor< 
especially on the hind, feet, and all furnished witl 
claws. Their bodies are lengthened ; and thei 
scales on the belly and tail are ranged in transverst 
bands. The tympanum is on the same level witl 
the head, or only a little raised ; a production of th< 
skin, in which there is an opening, which acts as j 
sphincter, protects the eye by acting something ii 
the manner of a third eyelid. The false ribs d< 
not extend entirely round the body so as to form j 
complete circle. The opening of the ear is oval 
and very conspicuous ; but there is not an elevate< 
crest either on the head or along the back. Th< 
tail is, at least, as long as the body. It is of a cyl 
indrical form, and dbmposed of jointed rings, anc 
without upper crests. The feet are all nearly o 
equal length ; and under each thigh there is a rang< 
of small porous scaly tubercles. There are five 
distinct toes on each foot, terminated by crookec 
claws. A good many of the species are found ir 
woody situations, where they seek their food amon| 
the foliage, or in the underwood. This food con 
sists chiefly of insects. Others inhabit ruinouj 
buildings ; and they are even met with near the hab 
itations of man, subsisting partly on insects anc 
partly on vegetables. A few others are found fre 
quenting marshes, ponds, or lakes, where they pre) 
on the small animals which inhabit them. The liz 
ards are, generally speaking, active, lively reptiles 
and, all circumstances considered, may be reckonec 
the least repulsive of all the saurian tribes. The) 
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are perfectly innocent in their manners ; and not a 
few of them are of an agreeable form, and beauti- 
fully coloured, constituting pleasing objects in the 
scenery of tropical countries* This is especially 
the case with many of the smaller ones, which re- 
side in dry places, and resort to the trees, among 
which their motions are often so rapid that they bear* 
no inconsiderable resemblance to finely-coloured 
birds. 

Though the true lizards have not the ferocious 
disposition of the crocodiles, and few or none of 
them give out those poisonous, or otherwise offen- 
sive secretions which are given out by some other 
saurians, yet there are sometimes prejudices against 
them merely on account of their form, though others 
are highly esteemed in consequence of real or sup- 
posed services which they render to mankind by 
destroying animals more oifensive than themselves. 

The lizards, properly so called, are natives of the 
eastern continent, and as many of them are interest- 
ing, we shall give a brief enumeration of their gen- 
eral characters and the means by which they can be 
distinguished from those other saurians with which 
they have been so frequently confounded. The 
tongue differs little from that of the rest of the fam- 
ily ; but the palate is furnished with two rows of 
teeth. A transverse band of brc<d scales forms a 
collar on the imder part of the neck ; while the part 
of the neck above and also the belly, or breast im- 
mediately below this collar, is covered with small 
ecales. The body is lengthened, and never furnished 
with wings or flying membranes of any description. 
The feet have five toes on each, armed with claws, 
and grasping toward the centre, so as to take a firm 
hold of even a slight projection ; but they are never 
so formed as to oppose each other in grasping. The 
bones of the upper part of the head project over the 
orbits- of the eyes and temples, so as to form a sort 
of canopy, which is either covered with large scales, 
or consists of one entire plate of scaly matter. The 
eyes are like those of the rest of the family ; and 
under each thigh there is a row of little rough scaly 
projections containing pores. The scales on the 
belly are placed in transverse rows ; and those on 
the back have slight keels ; but they do not overlap 
each other so as to be imbricated like the tiles on a 
roof. The tail is composed of a great number of 
articulated joints ; and it is round, and without any 
crest. This tail is exceedingly brittle, and a portion 
of it can be separated by almost the slightest touch ;. 
but it has the property of reproduction in a very 



short time. Lizards are monogamous, and always 
found in pairs; they are strictly land animals in 
their haunts, and never by any chance take to the 
water. They are found in most warm and dry coun- 
tries, and in many parts of those which are tem- 
perate. In the latter they hibernate ; and it is pos- 
sible that in all countries they pass some consider- 
able portion of the year in a dormant state. When 
excited by the heat of the sun they are exceedingly 
active, and have all the energies of life remarkably 
strong about them ; but they can subsist for a very 
long time without any food. It i» also probable that 
they live for many years ; and indeed long life is a 
very general attribute of those animals which enjoy 
a seasonal repose in the course of the year. It is 
easy to see why this should be the case ; for the 
awakening from this repose -bears some resemblance 
to a regeneration of the animal into young life. 
Perhaps lizards are more susceptible to changes of 
the atmosphere than any other vertebrated animals ; 
and therefore they may be taken as good indications 
of the characters of climates. They all live upon 
insects, and such small prey ; and none of them pos- 
sesses any poisonous quality, or shows any disposition 
to attack a warm-blooded animal, or, generally speak- 
ing, a reptile ; but many of them when attacked de 
fend themselves with great resolution, and bite much 
more keenly than one would be apt to suppose. It 
is indeed doubtful whether some of the larger spe- 
cies do not prey on the smaller, and also upon the 
more minute of the serpent tribes. They are abun- 
dant in some of the warmer parts of Europe. We 
shall notice one or two of the species. 

The Great Green Lizard, This is one of the 
most gayly-coloured of the whole family ; and it is 
also the largest of all the true lizards. It occurs in 
all those parts of Europe which abut upon the Med- 
iterranean, and have the climate and the soil wan^. 
It is not found in the central parts of France, though 
it often is in the warm and sandy plains of Langue- 
doc, where it pursues its trade of insect-catching 
with great assiduity during the summer months. 
The fact of its hybernating does not confine it so 
closely to tropical latitudes as many other animals 
which are less sensitive to cold ; for it is met with 
in some places far to the north, or otherwise having 
the winter very severe. Linnaeus enumerates it 
among the animals of Sweden, and ^Captain Cook 
found it in Kamtschatka, where the winter is ex- 
ceedingly cold, though the summer, both there and 
in Sweden, is very hot. It is doubtful, hpweyer, 
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whether there may not be several species confound- 
ed in the older descriptions ; as spotieid, streaked, 
and gray lizards have been sometimes confounded 
under the general name of agile or nimble lizards, 
which is a property common to them all. It is 
rather a bold animal ; and it is sometimes said to 
swallow mice and other small animals. When at- 
tacked it defends itself with great res<^ution ; if its 
swiftness is not sufficient for enabling it to escape 
the danger, it will snap and bite readily at a stick ; 
and when a dog attempts to seize it, it will bound 
upward, and fasten on the nose of the dog during 
its descent. In many places it is supposed to be 
poisonous ; and in not a few it is looked upon as en- 
dowed with supernatural powers of mischief. It is 
however perfectly innocent both as to the poison 
and to the league with the powers of darkness, and 
carries on all its operations by mechanical action, 
and in the light of the smi. The species and va- 
rieties (for the one is not clearly distinguished from 
the other) are however very many ; and the manners 
of all are so much alike, that we must pass them 
over. There is, however, one of which some notice 
may be given, inasmuch as it occurs more abimdant- 
\y ift Europe than any of the others^ This is 

The Nimble Lizard. This species is exceeding- 
ly numerous in France, Austria, and other parts of 
the Contineac, in some of which its iesh is in much 
request as an article of food ; and was once pre- 
scribed on account of supposed medicinal qualities, 
which of course it does not possess. It is so 
abundant in the neighbourhood of the Austrian cap- 
ital, that Laarenti recommends it as food for the 
poor, and says that during the season of its appear- 
ance, it would furnish by no means a scanty supply. 
It is usually termed the gray lizard of the walls, be- 
cause it is seen very much upon dry walls in gar- 
dens during the summer months. In length it varies 
from five to six inches. The scales on the upper 
part are of small size and six-sided; the neck is 
nearly of the same thickness as the body ; and the 
tail tapers to a point. This is a very lively and at 
the same time a most inoffensive animal, and there 
is something not unpleasant in the account given of 
its domestick economy. The couple remain for a 
long time together, passing their winter im one sleep, 



and their summer in joint activity. The egg 
round, about a third of an inch in diameter 
though It is not understood that any incubati 
practised by either parent, yet both are attentj 
the young, seeking food for them, carrying the) 
to the sun when it is clear and warm, and rem 
them to shelter when it is d'ark and cold. 1 
attentions are continued until the young hav 
quired sufficient strength' to enable them to pr 
for themselves; and whenever this takes { 
they are expelled from the paternal abode, anc 
to seek habitations of their own. They hav 
long, however, to continue this operation durir 
first year of their lives ; for the time of hyberr 
comes on soon after they come to maturity. 

Such is a slight outline of the natural hi 
and a brief notice of some of the leading sf 
of what may, perhaps, be regarded as the moi 
teresting of all the fandlies which compose the 
of reptiles. 

The Lacerta Scincus, the first one shown i 
article, is a species of lizard found in Arabia, r* 
and Abyssinia. It is remarkable for the rea^ 
with which it forces its way into the sand whei 
sued, a proof of its strength and activity, i 
seem to be intimated in the Hebrew name ( 
force and prowess. There is another speci 
scincus, the Sc, Cyprtus, which is of a very 
size, and abounds in the Levant ; it is green, 
smooth scales. This was perhaps included 
the common term Coach. 

The Lacerta Gecko, the one on the opposite 
is a species of lizard found in countries bord 
on the Mediterranean; it is of a reddish 
spotted with brown. It is thought at Cairo to p 
the victuals over which it passes, and especiall 
provisions, of which it is very fond. It has a 
resembling somewhat that of a frog, which ii 
mated by the Hebrew name, importing a sigh 
groan. 

The Stellio Spinipes, as seen in the engi 
below, has a swollen body ; it is entirely of a 
tiful green, with small spines upon its thighs 
upon the ridge of the tail. It is found in the d 
about Egypt. 

The Lacerta Stellio, a beautiful little Yizi 
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Arabia, is noted for bowing its head, insomuch that 
the followers of Mohammed kill it, because they say 
it raimicks them in the mode of repeating their 
prayers. It is about a foot in length, and of an 
olive colour shaded with black. 



THE OSPREY, OR FISHHAWK. 

This is the proper fishing-eagle of the European 
shores, and also the fishing-hawk of America, which 
is so well described by Wilson. It has also been 
described as a buzzard, and named the bald buzzard, 
from the white upon the head. It is smaller than 
the eagles which are called so ipat excellence. 

The length of the osprey is about two feet, and 
the extent of its wings not less than five feet and a 
half, so that it is better winged in proportion than 
even the most powerful of the falcons, and may rank 
among the most aerial of all the birds of prey. The 
beak of this bird is powerfully formed, very much 
bent at the tip, furnished with a rudiment of a tooth, 
and of that dark colour which is always an indica- 
tion of strength in this order of birds. The tarsi 
are, like those of the true 'eagles, very short and 
strong, but, instead of being feathered as in these, 
they are covered with reticulated scales, and thus 
bear some resemblance to those of the wading birds. 
The claws are very large, more especially that on 
the outer t6e, which is reversible. They are, how- 
ever, without any ridges or grooves on their under 
sides, and thus they are clutching claws, and not 
tearing ones. 

The cere, the tarsi, and the toes of the osprey, 
are grayish blue, the under parts of the toes 
being abundantly furnished with pads or tubercles. 
The irides are yellow. The prevailing colour on 
the upper part is blackish brown, with the exception 
of the hind part of the head, and part of the neck, 
which is whitish. A streak of deep browii passes 
down each side of the neck ; and the chin and fore 



part of the neck are streaked with the same colour, 
passing into lighter on the breast. The rest of the 
under part is dull white, passing into pale gray on 
the vent and tail. The coverts are pale brown, and 
the quills darker ; sometimes relieved with a paler 
teint on the margins of the feathers, birt neVer pos- 
sessing any of the rich and warm browns of the 
land eagles. Three feathers in the middle of the 
tail are brown, and all the others hare white bars 
on their inner webs. The outer tail-feathers, and 
first quills of the wings, have their webs very nar- 
row and exceedingly stifF^ so that they cannot be 
rufiled but with the greatest diflSculty. The under 
sides of the wings, and the whole of their marginal 
parts, as also the plumage on the under parts of the 
body, are remarkably close and compact, and do not 
sufifer the least injury by being immersed in water. 
The thighs are feathered down to the articulations 
of the tarsi; their colour is pure white; but the 
feathers bear more resemblance to the hair of aquat- 
ick animals, than to the feathers of ordinary birds. 
The young birds have their colours more broken 
than the old ones; and in very mature age the 
colours may be stated as being uniform brown on all 
the upper part except the head, and white on the 
under part. 

The following is Wilson^s very graphick descrip- 
tion of this bird as it appears on the American wa- 
ters, where, from the deep embayment of the shores, 
and the vast extent of broad waters, it is a highly 
interesting bird : — 

"The fish-hawk is migratory, arriving on the 
coasts of New York and New Jersey, about the 
twenty-second of September. Heavy equinoctisd 
storms may vary these periods of arrival and de- 
parture a few days, but long observation has ascer- 
tained that they are kept with remarkable regularity. 

" On the arrival of these birds in the northern parts^ 
of the United States, in March, they sometimes find 
the bays and ponds frozen, and experience a diffi- 
culty in procuring fish for many days. Yet there is 
no instance on record of their attacking birds, or in- 
feriour land-animals, with intent to feed on them ; 
though their great strength of flight, as weU as of 
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feet and claws, would seem to render this no difficult 
matter. But they no sooner arrive, than they wage 
war on the bald eagles, as against a horde of rob- 
bers and banditti ; sometimes succeeding, by force 
of numbers and perseverance, in driving them from 
their haunts, but seldom or never attacking them in 
single combat. 

"The first appearance of the fish-hawk in spring, 
is welcomed by the fishermen, as the happy signal 
of the approach of those vast shoals of herring, 
shad, &c. that regularly arrive on our coasts, and 
enter our rivers in such prodigious multitudes. Two 
of a trade, it is said, seldom agree ; the adage, how- 
ever, will not hold good in the present case, for such 
is the respect paid the fish-hawk, not only by this 
class of men, but generally by the whole neighbour- 
hood where it resides, that a person who should at- 
tempt to shoot one of them, would stand a fair chance 
of being insulted. This prepossession in favour of 
the fish-hawk is honourable to their feelings. They 
associate with its first appearance, ideas of plenty, 
and all the gayety of business ; they see it active 
and industrious like themselves ; inoffensive to the 
productions of their farms; building with confi- 
dence, and without the least disposition to conceal- 
ment, in the middle of their fields, and along their 
fences ; and returning, year after year, regularly to 
Its former abode. 

" The nest of the fish-hawk b usually built on the 
H>p of a dead or decaying tree, sometimes not more 
4iAn fifteen, often upward of fifty, feet from the 
ground. It has been remarked by ihe people of the 
seacoasts, that the most thriving tree will die in a 
few years after being taken possession of by the 
fish-hawk. This is attributed to the fish-oil, and to 
the excrements of the bird ; but is more probably 
occasioned by the large heap of wet salt materials 
of which the nest is usually composed. In my late 
excursions to the seashore, I ascended to several of 
these nests, that had been built in from year to year, 
and found them constructed as follows : — External- 
ly, large sticks, from half an inch to an inch and a 
half in diameter, and two or three feet in length, 
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piled to the height of four or fire feet, and from tvt 
to three feet in breadth ; these were intermixed wil 
corn-stalks, sea-weed, pieces of wet turf in lar| 
quantities, mullein-stalks, and Uned with dry se; 
grass ; the whole forming a mass very observable i 
half a mile's distance, and large enough to fill a cai 
and form no inconsiderable load for a horse. Thee 
materials are so well put together, as often to adher 
in large' fragments, after being blown down by tl 
wind. About the first .of May, the female fish-haw 
begins to lay her eggs, which are commonly thrc 
in number, sometimes only two, and rarely fou 
They are somewhat larger than those of the con 
mon hen, and nearly of the same shape. Tli 
ground colour varies, in dififerent eggs, from a re< 
dish cream, to nearly a white, splashed and daubc 
all over with dark Spanish brown, as if done by ai 
During the time the female is sitting, the male fn 
quently supplies her with fish ; though she occasioi 
ally takes a short circuit to sea herself, but quick) 
returns again. The attention of the male, on sue 
occasions, is regulated by the circumstances of tl 
case. A pair of these birds on the south side < 
Great Egg Harbour river, and near its mouth, wei 
noted for several years. The female, having h 
one leg, was regularly furnished, while sitting, wil 
fish in such abundance, that she seldom left tl 
nest, and never to seek for food. This kindnei 
was continued both before and after incubatioi 
Some animals who claim the name and rationality < 
man, might blush at the recital of this i^QlJ^ 

THE SPARROW-HAWK. 

This is a bird of many names ; it is the little fa 
con, the St. Domingo falcon, the New York tnerlii 
the American merlin. The female is el^v^n inchi 
long, and twenty-three inches from tijr to tip of tl 
expanded wings ; the cere and leg^ yellow; bill blu 
tipped with black; space roujad the eye greenia 
blue; iris deep dusky; hp&i bluish ash; crow 
rufous ; seven spots of black on a white ground su 
round the head; whole upper parts reddish ba; 
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transversely streaked with black ; primary and sec- 
ondary quills black, spotted on their inner vanes 
with brownish white ; whole lower parts yellowish 
whiCe, marked with longitudinal streaks of brown, 
except the chin, vent, and femoral feathers, which 
are white ; claws black. The male spanow-hawk 
measures about ten inches, and is about twenty-one 
inches in the stretch of the wings ; the whole upper 
parts of the head are of a fine slate blue, the shafts 
of the plumage being black, the crown excepted, 
which is marked with a bright reddish spot ; the 
slate tapers to a point on each side of the neck ; 
seven black spots surround the head, as in the fe- 
male, on a reddish white ground, which also borders 
each sloping side of the blue ; line over and under 
the eye and chin, white ; femoral and vent-feathers 
yellowish white ; the rest of the lower parts of the 
same teint, each feather being streaked down the 
centre with a long black drop, those on the breast 
slender, on the sides larger ; upper part of the back 
and scapulars deep reddish bay, marked with ten 
transverse waves of black ; whole wing-coverts, and 
ends of the secondaries, black, tipped with white, 
and spotted on their inner vanes with the same ; 
lower part of the back, the rump, and the tail-cov- 
erts, plain bright bay ; tail rounded, the two exte- 
riour feathers white, their inner vanes beautifully 
spotted with black; the next bright bay, with a 
broad band of black near its end, and tipped for half 
an inch with yellowish white ; part of its lower ex- 
teriour edge white, spotted with black, and its oppo- 
site interiour edge touched with white ; the whole 
of the others are very deep bay, with a single broad 
band of black near the end, and tipped with yellow- 
ish white ; cere and legs yellow ; orbits the same ; 
bill light blue ; iris of the eye dark, almost black ; 
claws blue black. 

This species is not confined to the United States, 
and indeed it is a native of the warm countries 
rather than the cold ones, being more abundant in 
the southern states than in the northern, *and being 
especially numerous in St. Domingo or Hayti, and 
not unknown on the continent of South America. 
In all probability, indeed, its colours and character 
may vary in different parts of the vast range of lat- 
itude over which it extends, so that it is possible 
that several of those species about the same size, 
which have been named as occurring in different 
parts of the American continent, are nothing more 
than climatal varieties of this one ; and as it is one 
of the few foreign species of which the characters 
are tolerably well known, we shall quote from Wil- 
son a short passage descriptive of its manners : — 

" It flies rather irregularly, occasionally suspend- 
ing itself in the air, hovering over a particular spot 
for a minute or two, and then shooting off in another 
direction. It perches on the top of a dead tree or 
pole, in the middle of a field or meadow, and, as it 
alights, shuts its long wings so suddenly, that they 
seem instantly to disappear. It sits here in an 
almost perpendicular position, sometimes for an hour 
at a time, frequently jerking its tail, and reconnoi- 
tring the ground below, in every direction, for mice, 
lizards, &c. It approaches the farmhouse, partic- 
ularly in the morning, skulking about the farmyard 
for mice or young chickens. It frequently plunges 
into a thicket after small birds, as if at random, but 
always with a particular, and generally with a fatal. 



aim. One day, I observed a bird of this species 
perched on the highest top of a large poplar on the 
skirts of the wood, and was in the act of raising the 
gun to my eye, when he swept down with the rapid- 
ity of an arrow into a thicket of briers about thirty 
yards off, where I shot him dead, and, on coming 
up, found a small field-sparrow quivering in his grasp. 
Both our aims had been taken at the same instant, 
and, unfortunately for him, both were fatal. It is 
particularly fond of watching along hedge-rows and 
in orchards, where small birds usually resort. When 
grasshoppers are plenty, they form a considerable 
part of its food." Wilson adds a very characteris- 
tick instance of the delicacy of taste of this falcon 
in respect to its food : — " Though small snakes, 
mice, lizards, &c.," says he, " be favourite morsels 
with this active bird, yet we are not to suppose it 
altogether destitute of delicacy in feeding. It will 
seldom or never eat of anything that it has not itself 
killed, and even that, if not (as epicures would term 
it) in good eating order, is sometimes rejected. A 
very respectable friend, through the medium of Mr. 
Bartram, informs me, that one morning he observed 
one of the hawks dart down on the ground, and 
seize a mouse, which he canied to a fence-post, 
where, after examining it for some time, he left it, 
and, a little while after, pounced upon another 
mouse, which he instantly carried off to his nest, in 
the hollow of a tree hard by. The gentleman, 
anxious to know why the hawk had rejected the first 
mouse, went up to it, and found it to be almost cov- 
ered with lice, and greatly emaciated ! Here was 
not only delicacy of taste, but sound and prudent 
reasoning. If I carry this to my nest, thought he, 
it will fill it with vermin, and hardly be worth eating. 
The blue-jays have a particular antipathy to this 
bird, and frequently insult it by following and im- 
itating its notes so exactly, as to deceive even those 
well acquainted with both. In return for all this 
abuse, the hawk contents himself with now and then 
feasting on the plumpest of his persecutors, who 
are,' therefore, in perpetual dread of him ; and yet, 
through some strange infatuation, or from fear that, 
if they lose sight of him, he may attack them un- 
awares, the. sparrow-hawk no sooner appears than 
the alarm is given, and the whole force of jays fol- 
low." This tendency, which small birds have, to 
crowd round and annoy their more powerful enemies, 
is a curious point in natural history, and one the 
rationale of which is not very easily understood ; the 
more so, that it does not hold in the case of the very 
powerful birds of prey. Nobody, we presume, has 
seen a flock of birds, either great or small, following 
and annoying the golden eagle, the jerfalcon, or even 
the peregrine. It is true that these prey less fre- 
quently upon little birds than the smaller hawks ; 
and therefore they do not stand so directly in the 
character of enemies ; but still, as was observed by 
Wilson, and is reported by American naturalists gen- 
erally, the ospreys crowd round and annoy the white- 
headed eagle. The grand object seems to be, so to 
distract the attention of the enemy, as that he shall 
not be able to single out any one individual as his 
victim, but wear himself out in a crowd, iHe mem- 
bers of which are all equally attractive. This point, 
if duly worked out, might help to explain the curious 
subject of fascination^ which some animals appear 
to possess over their prey. 
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POPULAR MEDICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

WET FEET. 

What a crowd of painful recollections are con- 
jured up in the mind of a physician, of any age and 
experience, by the words wet feet. The child which 
had been playing about in the morning in all its infan- 
tile loveliness and vivacity, is seized at night with croud 
from wet feet, and in a day or two is a corpse. The 
youthful form of female beauty, which a few months 
before gladdened the eyes of every beholder, is wa- 
sting in slow, remediless decay. What was the ori- 
gin of her malady ? Wet feet. Let us hope that 
the exposure was incurred in a visit of mercy to a 
helpless widow or distressed orphan. Whence come 
the lingering disease, the pain and suffering of that 
fond mother ? Still the same response : getting her 
feet wet, while providing suitable winter's clothing 
for her children — as if tenderness for her offspring 
justified her dispensing with all the rules of prudence 
for herself. Thus we might continue the melan- 
choly list of diseases, at best harassing and alarming, 
often fatal, to which the heedlessness of youth, the 
pride of manhood, or the avarice of old age, are vol- 
untarily and causelessly exposed by a neglect of one 
lesson of everyday-experience. 

It needs no medical lore nor laboured reasoning to 
show the great influence which impressions on the 
feet exert over the rest of the body at large. The 
real martyrdom produced by tickling them, and the 
cruel punishment of the bastinado, are sensible evi- 
dences of their exquisite delicacy of feeling. Of 
this fact we have more pleasurable experience in the 
glow diffused through the whole system, when, 
chilled and shivering, we hold them for a while to 
the fire ; or when, during the prevalence of the dog- 
star, we immerse them in cold water to allay the 
heat which is then coursing through our veins. Are 
the internal organs of the body a prey to wasting in- 
flammation, as in the hectick fever of consumption, 
there is a sensation of burning heat in the feet. Is 
the body feeble and the stomach unable to perform 
its digestive functions, these parts are habitually 
cold. In both health and disease there is a constant 
sympathy between the feet and the different organs 
of the body. Whatever be the weak part, it suffers 
with unfailing certainty from the impressions of cold 
and moisture on the feet. No matter whether the 
tendency be to sick headache, or sore, throat, hoarse- 
ness and cough — pain of the stomach, or rheumatism, 
or gout — severally and all they will be brought on 
by getting the feet wet, or at times even by these 
parts being long chilled, from standing on cold 
ground or pavement. And who, it might be asked, 
are the chief victims to such exposures ? Not the 
traveller caught in the storm, or the man of business, 
nor even the day-labourer, who cannot always watch 
the appearance of the clouds and pick their steps 
with an especial avoidance of a muddy soil, or wet 
streets — O no ! — we must look for the largest num- 
ber of sufferers among the rich, the fair, and the 
lovely of the land — ^those who need only walk 
abroad when invited by the fair blue sky and shi- 
ning sun— or who, if pleasure caUs at other seasons, 
have all the means of protection against the elemen- 
tal changes, which wealth can command of ingenui- 
ty and labour. They it is who neglect suitable pro- 
tection for their feet, and brave the snow and rain 



with such a frail covering as would make the stron 
man tremble for his own health, were he to be equal 
ly daring. 

At a season like the present it would seem to b 
a matter of gratulation, that shoes and boots ca 
everywhere be obtained of such materials as to pre 
serve the feet dry and warm. Leather of variou 
kinds, firm, or pliable and soft, is at the shortes 
warning made to assume every variety of shape an 
figure, called for by convenience or fashion. Bi 
we mistake — fashion, that despotick destroyer o 
comfort, and too often a sworn foe to health, will nc 
allow the feet of a lady fair to be incased in leathei 
She must wear forsooth, cloth shoes with a thi 
leather sole, and even this latter is barely concedec 
A covering for the feet never originally intended t 
be seen beyond the chamber or parlour, is that no\ 
adopted for street parade and travel; and they whos 
cheeks we would not that the winds of heaven shoul 
visit too roughly, brave in prunello the extremes c 
cold and moisture, and ofifer themselves as willin 
victims to all the sufferings of the shivering ague 
catarrh, and pains rheumatick. Tell them of a wise 
course ; argue with some on their duties, as mother 
and as wives, to preserve their health — ^with otheri 
as daughters of beauty who are risking by approacl 
ing disease the loss of their loveliness, and they wi 
reply, that they cannot wear those horrid large shoe 
— ^that leather does not fit so nicely on the feet, an 
that India-rubber shoes are frightful. They do n< 
reflect that beauty consists in the fitness and harmc 
ny of things, and that we cannot associate it wil 
the ideas of suffering and disease. The light dri 
pery so gracefully and elegantly arranged as to e: 
hibit without obtruding her figure, is worthy of 8 
admiration in a Grecian nymph under a Grecian sk; 
and when its wearer is warmed by a southern su 
The muslin robe of one of our beauties of the bal 
room, is tasteful and appropriate, where lights ar 
musick are additions to the scene— but could v 
preserve our admiration for the Grecian nymph < 
the modern belle, if in these costumes they we; 
seen walking the streets mid sleet and wind? Pii 
they would assuredly command — but will a fema 
be content with the offering which any beggar 
sure of receiving ? We have gazed on the fine 
productions of the chisel and the pencil — we ha^ 
studied beauty with the admiration of a lover, ai 
the purposes of an artist, and we do assure our f 
male readers that however much we may admire 
small and finely turned foot when seen trippii 
through the mazes of the dance, we cannot look u 
on it with a pleased eye, unprotected by suitab 
covering in a winter's day. This covering is n 
prunello or that most flimsy stuff satirically calh 
everlasting. 

But how, conceding all the beauty claimed by i 
admirers to an exhibition of small feet, in neat tig 
shoes, can we receive this as a substitute for clei 
complexion, brilliant lustre of the eye, and the mi 
smile of content, all lost by repeated attacks of 
cold, or the coming on of dyspepsy and sick hea( 
ache, the consequences of wet and cold feet. 

Custom, it is alleged by some, renders persoi 
thus exposed less liable to suffer. But the custo 
of occasionally walking out in thin cloth shoe 
which are inadequate covering for the feet, is a vei 
diflferent thing from the habit of constant exposu 
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of these parts to cold and moisture. If the sandal 
were habitually worn, and the foot in a great meas- 
ure exposed to the air, custom, might then be ad- 
duced as an argument against increased precautions. 
It is idle to' talk of females accustoming themselves 
to having their feet chilled, damp, or wet an hour or 
two in the streets during the day, when for the re- 
mainder of this period they take the greatest pains to 
have them dry and warm, by toasting them, perhaps 
for hours, before a large fire. 



SLEEPING APARTMENTS. 

<<It must not be forgotten," remarks Hufeland, 
'< that we spend a considerable portion of our lives in 
the bed-chamber, and consequently that its healthi- 
ness or unhealthiness, cannot fail of having a very 
important influence upon our physical well-being.'' 

Every one, in fact, who is actuated by a due re- 
gard for his health and real comfort, wiU consider 
an equal degree of attention necessary in regard to 
the size, situation, temperature and cleanliness of the 
room he occupies during the hours of repose, as of 
his parlour, drawing-room, or any other apartment ; 
and yet how often do we find families crowded at 
night into obscure and confined chambers, of dimen- 
sions scarcely more ample than those of an old fash- 
ioned closet, while perhaps, in most instances, the 
best rooms in the house will be set aside for the solo 
purpose of ostentatious display. 

It is all important that the largest and most lofty 
room, upon the second floor, be appropriated for the 
sleeping apartment, and that it be freely ventilated, 
during the daytime, at all seasons, when the weath- 
er is not rainy, or otherwise very humid. There are 
few houses, the rooms of which are so situated as to 
render the latter impracticable ; and the influence of 
the practice upon the health of the inmates is too im- 
portant to permit its being neglected from any slight 
cause. 

A bed-chamber should be divested of all unneces- 
sary furniture, and, unless of considerable size, 
should never contain more than one bed. There 
cannot be a more pernicious custom, than that pur- 
sued in many families, of causing the children, more 
especially, to sleep in small apartments, with two or 
three beds crowded into the same room. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that cleanli- 
ness, in the most extensive signification of the term, 
is, if possible even more necessary, in reference to 
the bed-chamber, than to almost any other apartment. 

The practice of sleeping in an apartment which is 
occupied during the day is extremely improper. 
Perfect cleanliness and a sufficiently free ventilation 
cannot, under such circumstances, be preserved, es- 
pecially during cold weather ; hence, the atmosphere 
becomes constantly more and more vitiated, and al- 
together unfitted for respiration. 

While too great a degree of caution cannot be 
observed to avoid sleeping in damp rooms, beds, or 
clothing, the temperature of the bed-chamber should, 
if possible, never be augmented, under the ordinary 
circumstances of health, by artificial means. As this 
apartment is to be reserved solely for repose, a fir6 
is never necessary, excepting, perhaps, during un- 
commonly severe weather; and even then the tem- 
perature ought not to exceed fifty degrees. { 



A sleeping apartment, in which a large fire has 
been kept up for several hours previous to the peri- 
od of retiring to rest, may to many, at the first view, 
present an appearance of the most perfect comfort — 
it is, however, at the same time, a means of very 
eflectually enervating the system— creating an in- 
creased susceptibility to the influence of cold, and 
thus opening the way to the attack of some of the 
most serious diseases, especially of the chest. Hap- 
py may they esteem themselves whose means for- 
bid an indulgence in this species of luxury. 

A person accustomed to undress in a room with- 
out fire, and to seek repose in a cold bed, will not 
experience the least inconvenience, even in the se- 
verest weather. The natural heat of his body will 
very speedily render him even more comfortably 
warm, than the individual who sleeps in a heated 
apartment, and in a bed thus artificially warmed, 
and who will be extremely liable to a sensation of 
dullness as soon as the artificial heat is dissipated. 
But this is not all — the constitution of the former 
will be rendered more robust, and far less suscep 
tible to the influence of atmospherical vicissitudes, ^ 
than that of the latter. 

All must be aware, that in the coldest weather, a 
fire in the bed-chamber can only be necessary during 
the periods occupied in dressing and undressing. 
When the individual is in bed it is not only altogeth- 
er useless, but to a certain extent injurious. It 
might be supposed, however, that bad effects would 
result from rising out of a warm bed, of a morning, 
in a cold chamber. We are assured, however, that 
if the business of dressing be performed with rapid- 
ity, and brisk exercise be taken previously to enter- 
ing a warm apartment, they who would pursue this 
plan would render themselves less dependant for 
comfort upon external warmth — a circumstance of 
very great importance as a means of guarding against 
colds, coughs, and consumptions. 

We would advise those who are so excessively 
delicate as to be incapable of passing a few minutes 
morning and evening, in a cold room, to seek some 
more genial climate — to such our winter cannot fail 
to be a season of constant suflering, if not of actual 
danger. 

A practice equdly imprudent with that of occupy- 
ing a heated bed-chamber, during cold weather, is 
the one very commonly pursued, of attempting to re- 
duce the temperature of this apartment, in summer, 
by leaving the windows open at night. Many per- 
sons have experienced serious and irreparable in 
jury to their health, by being in this manner subject- 
ed, while asleep, to a current of cold air from with- 
out. 

While a free admission of air is permitted through- 
out the day, the direct rays of the meridian sun, be- 
ing, however, at the same time as much as possible 
excluded, the windows of the bed-chamber should 
be invariably closed after night. 

Darkness and quiet being important requisites for 
natural, tranquil and refreshing repose, no noise or 
light of any kind is to be permitted in a sleeping 
apartment, excepting the latter should be rendered 
absolutely necessary by sickness or other infirmity. 
Even when from habit, entire darkness has become 
unnecessary for sound and undisturbed sleep, the 
burning of candles or of lamps during the night, tends 
to contaminate the air of the chamber, and in this 
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manner produces occasional mischief. This, it is 
true, may be, in a great measure, obviated by pla- 
cing the light upon the hearth within the chimney. 

Journal of Health. 



A FRAGMENT OF LINEN. 

BT MB8. 8160UBKXT. 

Would they swept cleaner I Here's a littering shred 

Of linen left behind— a vile reproach 

To all neat housewifery. Rif ht glad am I 

No nice old ladv, tramed m those good days 

Of puddins-making, and of sampler- work, 

And speckless sanctity of household care. 

Had happened in to spy thee. She, no doubt, 

Keen looking, through her spectacles, would say, 

" This cornea of reading books:'* or some spruce beau, 

Essenced and filv handed, had he chanced 

To scan thy slight superficies, 'twould be, 

" TJiis comes of writing poetry :" Well, well I 

Come forth, onender— hast thou aught to say 7 

Canst thou, bv merry thought, or quaint conceit, 

Repay the risk that 1 have run for thee? 

B^n at Alpha, and resolve thyself 

Into thine elements— the veidant stalk 

And bright blue flower of flax, which 'erst outspread 

That goodly land where mighty Moses stretchM 

His rod miraculous. I see thy bloom 

Soft stealing o'er our blest New England vales — 

But lo I the sturdy farmer with his flail 

Breakest thy bones unpitying— and his wife, 

With kerchief 'd head and eyes brimful of dust, 

Thy slender nerves with hatchet tooth divides, 

^I hear of musick, and beliold I 

ThS ruddy damsel singeth at her wheel, 

While bv her side the rustick lover sits, 

And as he Hsteneth, secretly doth count 

The bunch of skeins, which hanging on the wall 

Increaseth day by day. Perchance nis thought 

(For men have deeper minds than wonun^ sure!) 

Is calculating what a thrifty wife 

That fair cheek'd girl will make, and how his shelves 

Will bow beneath a weight of golden cheese 

Made by her ample hana, while many a keg 

And pot of butter to the market borne 

Shall, transmigrated, flourish on his back, 

A new thanksgiving coat I 

Fain would I ask 
Ifine ovm New England, for thine ancient wheel. 
By sofa and piano quite displaced ; 
Why hast thou banish'd from thy parlour hearths 
Thy deep hygeian harp, whose magrick ruled 
Dyspepsv, as the minstrel-shephera's skiU 
Ezordsea Saul's ennui 7 

There was no need 
In those old times of trim calisthenicks, 
And there was less of gadding, and far more 
Of home-bom, heart-felt comfort, rooted strong 
In industry, and bearing precious fruit 
Which wealth could never purchase. 

But come back, 
Thou shred of linen ! I did let thee drop 
In my harangue, as wiser ones have lost 
The tnread of their discourse. What was thy lot 
When the rough battery of the loom had stretch'd 
And knit thy sinews, and the chymist sun 
Thy brown complexion bleach'd 7 Methinks I trace 
Some idiosyncrasy that marks thee out 
A defunct pillowcase. Perchance the guest 
To the best chamber usher'd, did admire 
The snowy whiteness of thy freshen'd youth, 
Stirring thy vanity, or some sweet babe 
Pour its pure dream of innocence on thee. 
Say, hast thou listened to the moan of pain 
When there were none to comfort, or shrank back 
From the dire tossings of the proud man's brow, 
Or gathered from young beauty's restless sigh 
An untold tale of love 7 

But why so mute! 
Wilt tell no secrets— ha 7 Well, then go down 
With all thy close-lock'd hoard of curious lore; 
In mystery and majesty go down 
Into the paper-mill, ana from its jaws 
Stainless and smooth emerge. Happy shall be 
Such renovation, if on thy fair page 
Wisdom and truth their hallowed lineaments 
Stamp for posterity. So shall thine end 
Be better than thjr birth, and worthier bard 
Thine apotheosis immortalize. 



THE HUMAN BODY-No. VI. 

Faom the whole, then, we see that the h 
body is a congeries of organs ; that those organ 
constructed of a few simple tissues ; and th; 
its parts, numerous, diversified, and complex as 
are, are composed of but three primary forms oi 
mal matter variously modified and combined. 

But though by the analysis of its component ] 
this machine, so complex in its construction, ai 




(Muscles of the back and shoulders; showing their s]rmm< 
disposition.] 

wonderfully endowed, may be reduced to this i 
of simplicity ; and although this analytical vie' 
it be highly useful in enabling us to form a < 
conception of the nature of its composition ; yet 
only by considering its individual parts such as 
actually are, and by studying their situation, con 
ion, structure, and action, that we can understai 
as a whole, and apply our knowledge of it to 
practical use. 

Viewing then the human body as a compile 
whole, as a congeries of organs made up of vai 
combinations of simple tissues, it may bo obsei 
in reference to its external configuration, that 
rounded. This rounded form is principally o^ 
to the large proportion of fluids which enter int< 
composition. The roundness of the face, limbs, 
entire surface of the child, is in striking contra 
the unequal and irregular surface of the old i 
whose humours are comparatively very much sr 
er in quantity. 

The length of the human body exceeds its bre 
and thickness ; the degree of the excess varyir 
different periods of life, and according to the p 
liar constitution of the individual. In the extr 
ties, the bones, muscles, vessels, and nerves, arc 
pecially distinguished by their length. 

The form of the human body is symmetrical, 
is, it is capable of being divided into two lateral 
corresponding halves. Suppose a median lin 
pass from the vertex of the head through the ce 
of the spinal column ; if the body be well forme 
will be divided by this line into two exactly e 
and corresponding portions. This sjrmmetrical 
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{Front view of the eikeleton. 1. the head ; 2. the trunk ; 
3. the superiour extremities; 4. the inferiour extremities.] 

position of the body is not confined to its external 
configuration. It is true of many of the internal or- 
gans : but principally, as has been already stated, of 
those that belong to the animal life. The brain and 
the spinal cord are divisible into two exactly equal 
halves ; the organs of sense are double and symmet- 
rical : the muscles of one side of the body exactly 
correspond to those of the other ; the two hands and 
arms and the two lower extremities are alike ; but 
for the most part, the organs of the organick life, 
the stpmach, the intestines, the liver, the spleen, for 
example, are single, and not symmetrical. 



POVERTY OP THE MANUFACTURING CLASS. 

[Sedgwick's Publick and Private Economy.] 

There is something shocking and disgusting in 
contemplating the degree of suffering existing in the 
most prosperous parts of a world teeming with nat- 
ural abundance ; even in the United States, too, 
where the people are working upon a virgin soil, 
which requires so much less labour and expense for a 
crop, than old worn-out lands. Is it not shocking to 
see so many good hard-working people in the United 
States, who do not own even an acre of land, where 
land is so cheap, who have not a house, or home, or 



[Back view of the skeLoton. 1. the head; 2. the trunk ; 3. the 
superiour extremities ; 4. the inferiour extremities.] 

even fifty dollars with which to help themselves, in 
case of sickness, or misfortune ? Wherever the eye 
rests, there is something that may be converted into 
riches for the use of man, so that we may be assured 
that there will not continue to be the same degree of 
poverty, that we now see, when the people at large 
shall have acquired any just ideas of economy, and 
of the true value of riches. Every one may see, 
who attends to the subject, that the hard-working 
people of the United States are now finding out, that 
their condition is capable of prodigious improvement, 
and that when they see this clearly, it will be like a 
new revelation to them. We may be certain, there- 
fore, that an immense simultaneous effort for their 
improvement such as the world had never witnessed 
is at hand. 

A considerable portion of the manufacturing pop- 
ulation in the northern states is supplied in the fol- 
lowing way : Many poor broken-down people with 
large families of children, and especially poor wid- 
ows, who have been brought into this state by the 
intemperance of their husbands, resort to the manu- 
factories as the most expedient way of obtaining a 
living for themselves and their children. In many 
such cases, the parents place their children in the 
factories, they keeping boarding-houses. In some 
parts of the country, there are many children in these 
factories, under ten years of age ; these are some- 
times wholly without education, and univeTsall7 
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. without ftucVx an education as they ought to have. 
These children often work the same number of hours 
that are allotted to grown-up people. The manufac- 
turing population are almost universally destitute of 
houses and lots, of gardens, of cows, or any useful 
domestick animal. As the houses^ which they oc- 
cupy generally in the country belong to the owners 
of the factories ; it is plain, that they must live to a 
great disadvantage in regard to the rent they pay. 
In these houses, they are so huddled together, that 
as many as half a dozen, and often many more sleep 
in one chamber, and this, too, without any proper 
ventilation. As pure air is essential to life and heidth 
and especially when we sleep to recruit our exhaust- 
ed bodies, this accounts in a great measure for the 
pale faces, sunken eyes, and emaciated figures of so 
many of the manufacturing people. 

At Lowell, in Massachusetts, which is by far the 
most important manufacturing place in the United 
States, the people appeared (1833) to great advan- 
tage. Veiry few children were then employed in 
the factories, in some scarcely any. The working 
hours were twelve or twelve and a quarter. Even 
there the people were crowded together in such a 
way as none but poor people will ever live. There 
were (1833) some ranges of wooden houses each 
about forty-two feet front, and thirty-two in depth, 
under one roof, but divided into two tenements. In 
each of these tenements were boarded at that time, 
about thirty persons, some rooms contained two or 
three beds, and sometimes three girls slept in a 
bed! 

The following, among many others, is a striking 
proof of the melancholy poverty of large numbers of 
the manufacuring people. They receive their wages 
in " store pay" in whole or in part. By this is meant 
that the owners of the factories, are also owners of 
stores of goods, such as the manufacturers generally 
want. The owner of the goods receives of course a 
profit upon them, sometime greater, sometime small- 
er ; and this profit is regulated by a variety of cir- 
cumstances. Sometimes by contract ; by the integ- 
rity of the owner ; the poverty of the labourer ; the 
advantageous, pr disadvantageous way in which the 
goods have been bought. In some cases the con- 
tract is in terms, that the labourer shall take store 
pay in whole or in part ; in others the wages being 
paid monthly, quarterly, or at the end of six months, 
and the labourer being often necessitous and in debt; 
the effect upon him is the same as though he had 
contracted for store pay. 

This store-pay system, which is such a dead 
weight upon poor people, and all for the want of 
having a very few dollars in advance of their imme- 
diate wants, is called, in England, the " truck sys- 
tem ;" a miserable system it is, and might much bet- 
ter be called the truckling system. To the honour 
of the proprietors and manufacturing people, at Low- 
ell, this system i» not known there. 

So miserably poor are some of these manufactur- 
ing people, that many of them, not only buy their 
store goods, such as clothing, groceries, clc, of their 
employers, but nearly every necessary article. In 
this way, meat, potatoes, and all kinds of common 
vegetables, are sold by the quantity : first by the 
farmer to the manufacturer, and by him retailed to 
the labourer. And why ? Because, too often, the 
?abourer has not the cash wherewith to buy. In 



these cases, the labourer has not often mom 
to buy his dinner. 

Poverty of journeymen mechanieks. Her 
er numerous class of poor people. In the la 
there is not probably one in fifty who own 
and lot, not more than one in eight or ten 
up a farthing from one year to another, 
meant here to state the precise proportio 
present the facts as to the poverty of these 
people, as accurately as may be, after a | 
of inquiry. 

The city of Pittsburgh, in the state of F 
nia, presents to the eye of a stranger a see 
most beautiful and extraordinary indust 
said that the mechanicks and other labouri 
own there the lots on which they live, u 
greater extent, than is common in the Unit 
It is said even to be the fashion ! This is 
of the rich worth following, and better thai 
after capes, feathers, ribands, flounces, and 
sand gew-gaws, which consume the substa 
many poor people. What are these, with 
ing being, compared with a house and hon 

It would be a wanton aggravation of th< 
of poor people, thus to expose their poverty 
was no help for it. There is a help for tl 
portion of them. But they must put their o 
ders to the wheel ; they must work out t 
salvation ; th^e is something to be done, 
is to be done ? This is one of the first 
he done — a large portion of the people of t] 
States who work for wages, and especis 
unmarried, can and must lay up yearly o\ 
their wages at least. When this is done, t 
pendence will be secured, and the political 
ments which they desire, will be in their ] 
not before. 

There is another large portion of the peo 
poverty is worthy of particular attention in 
where so few are exempt from labour. 

This is not a particiilar class, as mecl 
professional men, but it embraces some 
class, from the highest to the lowest. By 
is meant the fashionable^ expensive poor^ 
who are made poor mainly by following th< 
not the good and useful fashions, but the a 
wasteful ones. By fashionable people, ge 
meant, that portion of the rich, and those ' 
ciate with the rich, that adopt expensive 
ionable modes of living at their tables, in t 
ture, dress, equipage, <&c. By fashionab> 
pensive poor, here, is intended all thos< 
merchants, farmers, mechanicks, day-laboi 
that live in the imitation of expensive fash 
out any proper regard to their wages oi 
This class, in the United States, embrace 
proportion of the people than in any othi 
whatever. In other words, travellers and 
agree, that the people of the United Stai 
many particulars, the most wasteful of a 
people on earth. 

Many of these fashionable, expensive 
stead of having lived upon their income 
king the two ends of the year meet, nav< 
much more than their incomes that they 
compelled to see their substance waste fr 
day, as a consumptive man sees the fl( 
from his bones. Of these fashionabloi 
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CiOTy a large number even of those that belong to the 
gher classes, are among the poorest people in the 
United States. If there were weights and scales to 
weigh human misery by the ounce and pound, it 
woiSd be found, that these unhappy people suffer 
more in mind from embarrassments, duns, mortifica- 
tion, offended pride, and conscious meanness and 
wickedness, at the thought that they are spending 
the property of their friends, and of honest, hard- 
working mechanicks and others, than many very 
poor people do in body, for the want of sufficient 
clothing, fuel, and food. Striving to be something, 
which their property will not allow, they are in a 
perpetual conflict in the worst war in the world — a 
war with themselves. They do not live by any rule 
of their own, according to what God has given them, 
and what it is, therefore, only allowable for them to 
spend, but they live after a rule set by the fashion 
of rich people, and thus they see with other people's 
eyes, whose eyes are their ruin. Instead of having 
their clothes made in the most economical way, in 
their own houses, by their wives, daughters, and ser- 
vants, they run to the fashionable milliners and tai- 
lors, at the same time that they are suffering for good 
substantial, seasonable garments. Their whole 
wardrobe often, setting aside the finery, woidd hard- 
ly pay for an auction ; they would be ashamed to 
idiow it; to have it exposed to daylight, to have their 
under garments seen. 

Their domestick condition is equally mean. Some 
of them in the cities live in expensive houses, and 
promise to pay large rents, perhaps five hundred 
dollars a year, and often, much more. This rent is 
often paid by their richer relatives, and often not at all. 
Their parlours and drawing-rooms are full of what 
they call splendour, that is, finery ; if they have val- 
uable pictures, it is ten to one, that these are put in 
the shade in order to show their fine curtains to bet- 
ter advantage. 

If you go out of this region of splendour and mag- 
nificence, the real barrenness of the territory, in 
good, useful things, appears. In the kitchen, and 
other apartments, there is not a decent sufficiency of 
proper cooking utensils, tubs, kettles, dishes, car- 
pets, and other conveniences for health, comfort, 
and cleanliness. Nothing is so mean, as the real 
po?erty of these people, but their pride. 



MOUNT HOR. 

[InddentB of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petnea, and the Holy 
Land. By an American— m two vols.— New York : Harper 
& Brothers, 1837.] 

In our notice of the publication of this extremely 
entertaining work, some time since, we promised to 
make some extracts. We are enabled now to re- 
deem our pledge, and with the more satisfaction to 
ourselves, inasmuch as we can, by means of good 
engravings, illustrate the subjects and scenery which 
the author has so happily described. 

The engravings are from Laborde, a traveller who 
passed over much the same rout as Mr. Stephens, 
several years before. 



Our author thus describes his ascent ci Mount 
Hor, and the tomb of Aaron :— * 

A man rising from a tomb with aU his clothes on 
does not require much time for the arrangement of 
his toilet. In less than half an hour we had break- 
fasted, and were again on our way. Forgetting all 
that had engrossed my thoughts and feelings the day 
before, I now fixed my eyes upon the tomb of Aaron, 
on the smnmit of Mount Hor. The moi\ntain was 
high, towering above all the rest, bare and rugged to 
its very smnmit, without a tree or even a bush grow- 
ing on its steril side; and our road lay directly 
along its base. The Bedouins again began to show 
an unwillingness to allow my visit to the tomb ; and 
the sheik bLnself told me that it would take half the 
day, and perhaps be the means of bringing upon me 
some of the horde I had escaped. I saw that they 
were disposed to prevent ;ne from accomplishing 
my object; and I felt sure that if we met any strange 
Arabs, my purpose would certainly be defeated. I 
suspected them of stratagem, and began to think of 
resorting to stratagem for myself. They remember- 
ed the sheep, however, and told me that the sacri- 
fice could as well be performed at the base as on 
the sununit of the mountain ; but this, of course, 
would not satisfy my conscience. 

With my eyes constantly fixed on the top of the 
mountain, I had thought for some time that it would 
not be impracticable to ascend from the side on 
which I was. Paul and I examined the localities 
as carefully as a couple of engineers, seeking an 
assailable place to scale the wall of a fortified city ; 
and afraid to wait till they had matured some plan 
of opposing me, I determined to take them by sur- 
prise; and, throwing myself from my horse, and 
telling Paul to say that we would climb the moun- 
tain here, and meet them on the other side, I was 
almost out of hearing before they had recovered from 
their astonishment. Paul followed me, and the 
sheik and his men stood for some time without mov- 
ing, irresolute what to do ; and it was not until we 
h£^ advanced considerably on the mountain, that we 
saw the caravan again slowly moving along its base. 
None of them offered to accompany us, though we 
should have been glad to have had one or two with 
us on our expedition. 

For some distance we found the ascent sufiicient- 
ly smooth and easy — much more so than that of 
Mount Sinai — and, so far as we could see before us, 
it was likely to continue the same all the way up. 
We were railing at the sheik for wanting to carry us 
around to the other side, and congratulating ourselves 
upon having attempted it here, when we came to a 
yawning and precipitous chasm, opening its horrid 
jaws almost from the very base of the mountain. 
From the distance at which we had marked out our 
route, the inequalities of surface could not be distin- 
guished, but here it was quite another thing. We stood 
on the brink of the chasm, and looked at each other 
in blank amazement ; and at a long distance, as 
they wound along the base of the mountain, I thought 
I could see a quiet smile of derision lighting up the 
grim visages of my Bedouin companions. We stood 
upon the edge of the chasm, looking down into its 
deep abyss, like the spirits of the departed linger- 
ing on the shores of the Styx, vainly wishing for a 
ferr3rman td carry them over, and our case seemed per 
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MHty hopiefess without soitie such aid. But the 
isVi when gehU" and spirits lent their kind assist* 
wHtct tb the soni^ of men are gone ; if a man finds 
MH^^elT In ia^lfch, he must get out of it as well as 
l^ tail, and so it was with us on the brink of this 
efpL^ni. Bad, however, as was our prospect in look- 
iifg forward, we had mH yet begun to look ba6k ; and 
tff sDOh as We saw that there was no possibility of 
g^ufing oVer it, i^re began to descend ; and poping, 
sfiding, jumpfhg^ ^Yid holding on with hands and feet" 
K^ Reached the bottom of the gully; and, 4fter ' 
aioth'^ hard half hour's toil, iterc resting oti weist- 
rnftd limbs upon the opposite brink, at about th^ 
siit^e elevation as Ithat of the place from which we 
hft<l alarted. ' 

This^ suciciBss encouraged us ; and, 'without caring 
c^r thinking how we should come doWn ^gain, we 
pjft dmly the sptrit of'the seaman*s cry to ihe irem-*" 
bling sailor boy, •♦Look aloft, you liibVerj" ^nd 
Kk))nng alctfi; we' saw, through a smal! opening be- 
fdre tis, tholigh istfli at a 'great distance, "the white' 
dbm^ that Covered the torhb of the first high-prie^ of 

. lirtPel. Again with stout' heafls 'we resumed our'as* 
etoit*, 1)*^> ^*s ^^« ihight reasonably Tiave supposed, 
thM whichr we had passed was not the only chasm 
y^ Hi^ meuhlains. ' "What had appeared to ns ^Kght 
kl^qiiilftte^ df ^i*flice Ve frttma ^reat fissures and 
c|p(eftfc^,^Te^jingtfieffiiielv«P^ before us in ^nick^ 
•Hfec^ssicm, hot, fncjeed, as absolute' a*nd ii^surmbutit- 
MS barriers to farther progress, but afibrding Us ori- 
ly th« encouragement of a l^are posstbility of «ros5- 
ihji fcem. The whof^ nroiihtairi, from its bas^ to its 
«lmMfiit,'Wa9 roclcy and naked, affording not a tree 
dt W^t^tb as^it us ; artd all that we had to hojd oh 

. WVteViihf TbtrA indlJr4t6n ebtri'ers of ihe^dturous' 



s^tidi^tbnd rock», Whleh crumbled in our ham 
under our feet, and more than once put us in < 
of otlr lives, fteverat times, aAer desperate 
tiim, we sal down perfectly discouraged at 
another ^nd another chasm before us, and moi 
once ^^ Were on the point of giving up the al 
thinkinjg it impossible toadvancei any farthe 
wb haa dome so far, and taken so tlule notice 
road, that it was almost kg impossible to retun 
a distant and accidental glimpse of the wli 
ddme 'would I'evfve oifr courage, and stimulati 
another ^i^ort. .Several times t mounted on 
Bhouiders, and with his helping readied the 
a precipitous Or overhanging rotk, where, lyin| 
With my face over the hrinkj'I too^ ud the | 
sworda, &c., and then helped ^iin up la turn ; 
tiiliiies, agalhj'he. was the clirhbeir, and my sh( 
Were the slepping-stonje ; ani,-in 'the roUjjh 
that We- gave each other, ticitWrtfiou^ht of th 
tibn^'of^ fnasteir aiid servan|. On^the side^ i 
rugged mountain ^6 desolate,^ so completely m 
from the worfit, whose difficult assent Jiad b 
lehipled h/ Jfew human footsteps since th« 
wKen ***,M6ses and Aaron went up ia sight of 
cohgregation,^' the master and the man lay 
same rock, encountering the same> fatigues ar 
ger*, and tn«pired by the same h9pe« and fear 
dtess was particularly bad for the occasion ; 
tiides tiie encumbrance of pistols and a swo 
long silk gpwn anS large sleeves were a gu 
hbyance, as t wanted every moment a long n 
the arm ih J fuTJf play of the legs; even ou 
Turkish slippers we^e impediments in our de^ 
0Ci[anrible. and we were oblige 4 to pull ^hem 
the better ^14 that coui^ b^ t^en with the nak 
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It will be rmfiembered thai we were ascending on 
the eastern side of l&e noontain ; and in one of our 
pauses to breathe, when about half way npi we look- 
ed back upon the high rampart of rocks that enclos- 
ed the citf of Petrea ; and on the outside of the rock 
we saw the facade of a beautiful temple, resembling 
in its prominent features, but seeming larger and 
more beautiful^ the Khasne of P£kraoli -oppo- 
site the principal entrance of the city. I have no 
doubt that a visit to that temple would have abun- 
dantly repaid me for the day I should have lost ; for, 
besides its architectural beautyy it would have been 
curious to exaniine, and, if possiUe, discover why it 
was constructed, standing akine outside of the city, 
and, as it appeared, apart from every thing connected 
with the habitations of the £domites. But as yet 
we had work enough before us. Disencumbering 
ourselres of all our useless trappings, shoes, pistols, 
swords, tobacco-pouch, and water-sack, which we 
tied together in a sash and the roll of a turban, by 
dint of climbing, pushing, and lifting each other, 
after the most arduous upward scramble I ever ac- 
complished, we attained the bald and hoary summit 
of the mountain ; and, before we bad ume to look 
around, at the extreme end of the desolate valley of 
£1 Ghor, our attention was instantly attracted and 
engrossed by one of the- most interesting objects in 
the world, and Paul and I exclaimed, at the same 
moment, ** The Dead Sea !^ Lying between the 
barren mountains of Arabia and Judca, presenting 
to us from that height no more than a small, calm, 
and silvery surface, was that mysterious sea which 
rolled its daric waiters over l^e guilty cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah ; over whose j^urface, according to 
the superstition of the Arabs^ no bir4 can fly, and 
in whose waters no fish can swim ; constantly re- 
ceiving in its greedy bosom the whole body 0/ the 
Jordan, but, unlike all other waters, sending fpr>h no 
tribute to the ocean. A new idea entered my mind. 
I^woiild follow the desert va|ley of El Gbpr to the 
shores of the JDead sea, along whose savage bordfir^ 
I would coast to the ruined Jericho and the hallowed 
Jordan, and search in its deadly waters for the r^ins 
of the doomed and blasted cities. 

' If 1 had never stood on the top of Mount Sinai, I 
should say that nothing could exceed the desolation 
of the view from the summit of Mount Hor, its most 
strikinj^ objects being the dreary and rugged mouQ- 
talnsof Seir, bare and naked of trees arid verdure, 
and heaving their lofty summits to the skies, as if in 
a vain and fruitless effort to excel the mighty pile, 
Ofi the top of which the fiigh-priest of Israel was 
b|3ried. Before me was a land of barrenness and 
ruin — a land accursed by God, and against which 
the prophet^ had set their faces ; the land of which 
it is thus written in the Book of life : '''Moreover, 
the word of the Lord came unto me, saying, Son of 
Btan, set thy face against Mount Seir, and prophesy 
aiiiinst it, and say unto it, Thus sailh the Lord God, 
Behold, oh Mount Seir, I am against thee, and I 
will stretch out mine hand against thee, and I will 
make thee most desolate. I will lay thy cities waste, 
and thou shalt be desolate; and thou shalt know that 
I am the Lord. Because thou hast had a perpetual 
hatred, and hast shed the blood of the children of 
Israel by the force of the sword hi the time of their, 
calamity, in the time Jihat their iniqi^ty had an epd : 
Therefote, as I live, otth Ouf told God, I will pre- 



pare thee unto blood, and blood shall pursue thee : 
sith thou hast not hated blood, even blood shall pur- 
sue thee. Thus will I make Mount Seir most deso- 
late, and cut off from it him that passeth out and 
hSm that retumeth. And I will fill his mountains 
with his slain men : in thy hills, and in thy valleys, 
and itk all thy rivers, shall they fall that atil slain 
with the sword. I will make. thee perpetual desola- 
tions, and thy cities shall not return : and ye shall 
know that I am the Lord." — Ez. xxxv. 

The Bible account of the death of Aaron is — 
*' And the children of Israel, even the whole congre- 

Stion, journeyed from Kadesh, and came unto 
olint Hot. And the LoVd spake unto Moses and 
AaroB in'Mount Her, by the coast of the lami of 
Edom, saying, Aaron shall be gathered unto his peo- 
ple : for he shall not enter into the land wi^ph I 
have given unto the children of Israel, because he 
reoelied against my word at the water of Medbah. 
Take Aaron and Elea^ar his son, and bring them up 
unto Mount Hor ; and strip Aaron of his gauaents, 
and put them upon Eleazar his son : and Aaron shall 
be gatliered unto his people, and shall die^ there. 
And Moses did as the Lord commanded : and they 
went up into Mount Hor, in the sight of all the con- 
gregation. And Moses stripped Aaron of his gar- 
ments, and put them upon Eleazar his son ; and 
Aaron died there in the top of the .mount ; and Mo- 
ses and Eleazar came down from the mount. And 
when all the congregation saw that Aaron was dead, 
they mourned for Aaron thirty days, even all the 
house of Israel." — ^Num. xx. 

On the very " top of the mount," reverenced alibt , 
by Mussulmans and Christians, is the tomb of Aaron. 
The building is about thirty feet square, contaijning 
a single chamber; in front of the door is a tombstone, 
in form like the oblong slabs in our churchyards^ 
but larger and higher ; the top rather larger than tho 
bottom, and covered with a ragged pall of faded red 
cotton in shreds and patches. At its head stood a 
high round stone, qn which the Mussulman offers ihis 
sacrifices. The stone was blackened with smoke : 
stains of blood and fragments of burnt brush were still., 
about it ; all was ready but the victim ; and when 1 
saw the reality of the preparations, 1 was very weU 
satisfied to have avoided the necessity of conforming 
to the Mussulman custom. A few ostrich eggs, the 
usua) ornaments of a mosque, were suspended from 
the ceiling, and the rest of the chamber was perfect- 
ly harp. After going out, and from the very top of. 
the tomb surveying again and again the desola^fe i^nd 
dreary scene that presented itself on evexy side,. al- 
ways terminating with the distant view of the Dead . 
sea, I returned within ^ and e^mining once more the 
tomb and the altar, walked carefully around, tjhe . 
chamber. There was no light except what came 
from the door ; and, in groping in the e^Ltxeme. cor- 
ner on one side, my foot descended into. »n i|per- 
ture in the floor. I put it down carefully, and found 
a step, then another, and another^ evident^ a stair- 
case leading to a chamber below. I went'down till, 
my head was on the level of the floor, but could see. 
nothing; • all was dark, and I called to P^ul to>trjke 
a light. Most provokingly he had no materials with 
him. He generally carried a Hint and steel for light- 
ing his pipe With ; but now, when I most ]f a^(ttd i^ 
he had none. I went back to 4he stairca|eVj ' * 
scending tothe botioiQ of the stepa^ . itt(sipi( 
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Bittke oat what tHe place might be ; hot it was utter- 
ly impossible. I could not see eren the steps on 
which I slood. 1 again came out, and made Paul 
•earch in all bis pockets for the steel and flint. My 
curiosity increased with the difficulty of gratifying 
it; and in a little while, when the thing seemed to 
be utterly impossible, with this hole unexplored, 
Petra, Mount Hor, and the Dead sea, appeared to 
lose half their interest. I ran up. and down the 
steps, inside and out, abused Paul, and struck stones 
together in the hope of eliciting a^park ; but sU to 
no purpose. I was in an agony of despair, wheiv 
suddenly 1 found myself grasping the handle of my 
pietoL A light broke suddenly upon me. A pile of 
dry brush and cotton rags lay at the foot of the sac- 
rificial altar; I fired my pistol into it, gave one )Hjff, 
and the whole mass was in a blaze. Each seized a 
burning brand, and we descended. At the foot of 
the steps was a narrow chamber, at the other end an 
iron grating, opening in the middle, and behind the 
grating a tomb cut in the naked rock, guarded and 
reverenced as the tomb of Aaron. I tore aside the 
rusty grating, and thrusting in my arm np to the 
shouldiers, touched the hallowed spot. The rocks 
and mountains were echoing the discharge of my 
pistol, like peals of crashing thunder ; and while, 
with the burning brand in one hand, I Was thrusting 
the other through the grating, the deafening rever- 
berations aeemed to rebuke me for an act of sacri- 
lege, and I rushed up the steps like a guilty and fear- 
struck criminal. Suddenly 1 heard from the foot of. 
the mountain, a quick and irregular discharge of fire- 
arms, which again resounded in loud echoes through 
the mountains. It was far from my desire that the 
bigoted Mussulmans should come upon me and find 
jno with niy pistol still smdiing in my hand, and the 
brush still burning in the tomb of the prophet ; and 
iearing ofif a piece of the ragged pall, we hurried 
from the place and dashed, down the mountain on the 
opposite side, with a speed and recklessness that 
jQuly fear could give. If there was room for ques- 
tion, between a scramble or a jump, we gave the 
jump ; and» when we could not jump, our slwes were 
off in a moment, one leaned over the brow of the 
precipice, and gave the other his hand, and down we 
.xreaty allowing nothing to stop us. Once for a mo- 
ment we were at a loss ; hut Paul, who, in the ex- 
citement of one successful leap after another, had 
become amazingly confident, saw a stream of water, 
^x^d made for it with the glorious boast that where 
water descended we could ^ and the suggestion prov- 
ed correct,. although the water found much lees diffi- 
culty in geuing down than we did. In short, after 
^n ascent the most toilsome, and a descent the most 
hairi»brained and perilous, it was ever my fortune to 
^complish^ in about half an hour we were at the 
base. of tlie mountain, but still hurrying on to join 
our escort.'^ 

A^ntOACH TO THE CONVENT ON MOUNT SINAI 

OeSCRTPTlON OF THE BUILDING. 

^"The whole day we were moving between parallel 
ranges of mountains, receding in some plaees, and 
then again coiUraeting, and at about mid-day entered 
a narrow and rugged defile, bounded on each side 
with precipitous granite rocks more than one thou- 
' sand feet high. We entered at the very bottom of 
this defile, moving for a time along the 4^7 bed ^ a 



torrent, now obstmcted with sand and ston 
rocks on every side shivered and torn, and thf 
scene wild to sublimity. Our camels stumbled 
the rocky fragments te such a degree that y 
mounted, and passed through the wild defile c 
At the other end we came suddenly upon a pi 
ble of ground, and before us towered in awful 
deur, so huge and dark thai it seemed cioss to 
barring all further progress, the end of my pilgr 
the holy mountain of Stnal On our lefl was t 
insulated stone, rudely resembling the chair cal 
chair of Moses, on which tradition says that Mo8< 
ed himself when he came up with the people un 
charge ; farther on, upon a Ihtle eminence, an 
rude stones which are p>ointed out as the ruins 
house of Aaron, where the great high-priest d is 
ed to the wandering Israelites. On the righ 
stone, alleged to be the petrified golden calf, 
was not necessary to draw upon false and fri 
legends to give interest . to this scetie ; the n 
of nature was enough. I felt tliat I was or 
gronnd, alid, dismounting from my dromedary, 
ed for more than an hour in the valley. It wa: 
and I sent ny shivering Bedouins forward, s 
ing myself to be at the foot of the mountain, ai 
gered there until after the sun had set. It ws 
dark as alone, and an foot, I entered the last 
leading to the holy mountain. The moon had 
but her light could not penetrate the deep 
through which I was toiling slowly on to the i 
Sinai. From about half way up it shone with 
and solemn lustre, while below all was in the 
est shade, and a dark spot on the side of the i 
sin, seeming perfectly black in contrast wi 
light above it, marked the situation of the co 
I passed a Bedouin tent, ttoder which a gn 
Arabis were sleeping around a )ai^ fire, and in 
moments stood at the foot of the convent wall 
camels were lying down eating their evening 
and my Bedouins were asLs^ on the growMi 
under the widls. 

Knowing thst they woidd not be admitted 
selves, they had not demanded snttranee ; am 
had net told them to do sa, they had not given 
of my coming. The convert was a very large 
ing, and the high stone wsMs surroiindiiif ii 
turrets at the comers, gave it the appearanc 
fortress. Exposed as thev are to occasional s 
by the BediHiins, the holy faihets are som 
obliged to have recourse to earnal weapons, 
walls AVt accordingly mounted with cannot 
there is no entrance except by « subterraneoc 
sage under the gardea, or by a shmII. door in < 
the walls, about thirty feet from tha ground 
Bedouins had stopped under this door, end h< 
coinrneiiced shouting ibr adaussion, 6rat sing) 
then all together, in French, Englieh, and Ar 
but no one came to admit us. I was stronj 
minded of the scene under the walls of the liul 
vent itt the deser^ on my attempted expedition 
great Oasis* Then, as now, it was a nio<miight 
and the seene was a convent, a lonely habitat 
Christians, with its door closed against a 1 
ChrulioH. I remembered that then I had tc 
joyvrsiy in, and make my own welcome, and I 
ved thst no trifle should keep me from an en 
here. The convent belon|^ to the Greek c 
. I did not .^nftw^h^if nia^ momkM were in it, o 
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«ra« rdie MnclHyor ^ir lives, but I wished that 
mmOM frif iImtd had 4»lept with more trottbled conscien- 
1^, for We tiuiile almost noise enoug^h to wake the 
Aufi; Jmd it wa0 nol until We had discharged two 
««U«ys ^T'^eantis th$^ we sticceeded in rousing any 
of the slumbering inmates. On one side were two 
^«ii^tte Hlde^liis or portholes, and a monk, with a 
loMg white beard, atid a lighted taper in his hand, 
flOMiMoasiy ihniat out his head at one^ th^, and 
dtomawdeil onr business. This was aoon told; we 
nip«r&>^tnMi^er»«nd' Chmtian^, 'and wanted admis- 
•t4Ni;'Viid'haila he^r' from the Oreek patriarch at 
i6«im« 'The head diMtpt>eared ^m tlte loophole, 
mud man'^^MT I^aw iis owner slowly open the hi- 
^idoor, ftud I^^t 4own a rope for the patriarch's let- 
Jlif^ ilo vead it |yy >lhe feeble glimmer eif his lamp, 
mui tiMNi Jigtetii a^peitred nt the window, and bade 
m «r«l«om«. ' 'IW rope was again let down ; I tied 
it^roinid'mf «rms $ arid iifter dangling 4n the Hr for 
«)l>riarf'SfiM«, awliigtng to and fro against the walls, 
imid my^W daspsd in the ariUs of a burly, long- 
A ii irtb d inoifkf who lianled me in, kissed- me on 
4mi1| cho^s, oiir long beards nibbing together iti 
<4ii#nil]y union, and timwiiting the rope, set me up- 
«a iMy ieet, and pass^ me over to his associates. 

By this time nearly all the monks had assembled; 
l»4 «H pressed forward to welcome me. They 
•elMok myhiMd, took me in their tarnth, aiM kissed 
«f'faee ; and if I had been their dearest friend just 
•escaped fpam the jaw^ef death, they could not hare 
tfaceived file with a more cordiaf 'greeting*. Glud as 
J xwaa, after a ten days* jourfiey, to be rec^ifeii 
^itbtwckivfamdi'hy tliest f#QKni^8't»f'Ai0' laornit* 



ains, I could have spared the kissing. The cii8tot|i 
is one of the detestable things of the East. It 
would not be so bad if it were universal, aad iSb» 
traveller might sometimes receive his welcome from 
roiay lips ; but, unhappily, the women hide their fe- 
ces and run away from a stranger, while the tncfii 
rob him with their "bristly bearda. At first I went 
at it with a stout heart, flattering myself that I eo|di 
give as well as take ; but I soon flinched and gare 
up. Their beards were the growth of )rears ; wBii^ 
mine had only a few months to boast of, and its 
downward aspirations must continue many a )on|^ 
day before it Wodld attain the respectable longitude 
of theirs. 

During the kissing scene, a Bedoufin servant camo 
from the other end of the terrace, with an armful df 
btirning brush, and threw it in a blaze upon the Jrtoajr 
floor. The monks were gathered around, talking to 
me and uttering assurances of welcome, as I \tafiw 
them to be, although 1 could not understand them ; 
and, confused and almost stunned with their elamot- 
oot greeting, I threw myself on the floor, thrttsf my 
feet in the fire, and called out for Paul, Twiee the 
rope^e^c^^nded and broug)it xii^.my tent, ba^gi^e, 
&c. ; and the third tin^e it brought up Paul, hung 
round with guns, pistols, and svyords, like a travelling 
battery. The rope was wound up by a windlass, 
half a dozen monks, in long black frocks with white 
stripes, turning it with alltheir mighf. In the gen* 
era! eagerness to help, they kept on turning until niey 
had carried Paul above the window, and brought lift 
[neek up short junder the beam, his feet struggUi^ io 
)hi(Xd OQ to th^ siM of the door, ih roared but luad^ 
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ip diiien^vim^r* birs of hia mitltifamus armou^, he 
lhui'cur%j^g Mid berathig th^iiv for a set of bluii4«r- 
Ing workmeit, 1^0 Kai almost broken the ireek of >« 
igcioA a Ctiristikn as any amofig them. Probably, 
liince tbe larst* intursion of the Bedouitis, ths peaee- 
1^ i^allsof the conrent had not beeu disturbed by 
iock aii inferiiftl clatter.** 



* In die aftentoon I lounged about the intenour of 
4ie conreftl. The walls form an irregi^ar quadran- 
gfe, of aboirt one hundred and thirty paces on each 
side, and, as I before remarked, it has the appear- 
Jdiee of a smait city. The building was erected by 
the Emperess Helena, the mother of the first Christ- 
ian anipernur, and I might almost call her the mother 
mi4b0 ifoly iisnd. Her pious heart sent hsr, with the 
m^Mwpiik wYdek aAmrward animated the crusaders, 
j^mtmrA oulihebofy places referred to in the Bible, 
-«a4 whsM ^h« ioMod aiie,«he m-ected a joauuHmeiii. 
4o«Mfk:it,-te liis guidaiKe of ftiture Chmtians ; and 
4lw ^l^ttfrifi maey see ^the Iruiti i^ her pious kbonrs 
fiom the mountain where God spake in thunder, 
down to the place wheafe the cock crew when Peter 
denied his master. 

The convent is eapahle of containing several hun- 
dred people. It was originally built as a place of de- 
fence ; but the necessity q( keeging it fortified has 
passed away : a psKcel of rusty guns are lying in a 
sort of armory, and a law small canmm are frewning 
from the wiills. 'I^e cells of the monks, compared 
with any thing else I hiid seen in the East, are ex- 
ceedingly comfortaUe ; on one side, raised about a 
foot from the floor, is a. stone platform, on which the 
Monk spreads his 1^ and coverlet, and the furniture 
Includes a table, chairs, sometimes two or three 
books, and the fragment of a looking-glass. There 
are twenty-four chiypels erected to different saints, in 
which prayers are said regularly in rotation. I went 
through them, but saw npthing to interest me until 1 
cams to the churcfh of the convent. Here I was 
surprised to find the handsomest Greek church I 
had seen, except in Russia ; the floor and steps were 
of marble ; and disiribtited sround in yarit>u8 places 
were pillars and folumr^, the works of ancient ar- 
tisls, plundered from heathen temples, aud sent to 
this Icmely spot in the desert by the Active piety of 
tbs early Christian «mperours. The convent was 
ntssd in honour of tlu$ trai»sfigaration» nnd the dome 
of tbs altar contain^ s coarse but antique painting of 
Ab holy scene. In fnmt, newr the great altar in a 
coffin covered with rich palls, and a. silver lid, are 
the bones of .St. Caiharioe, the patroness of the cdn- 
venc. Among the chapels, one, I remember, is ded- 
icated to Constantips and Helena, t^nd another to 
Jnstinian and his vifife; but the great object of inter- 
est is the holy of holies, the. spot where God appear- 
ed to Moses in the burning bush. A chapel is now 
erected over it, and the ptlgrim, on entering,. hears 
St this day almost the same words which God ad- 
dressed to Mbses, ** Put thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for the ground whereon thon treadest is holy grouml ;" 
I pulled off my shoes and followed ray conducier. 
The place is now bedizened with Grecian ornaments ; 
the mde simplicity of nature which beheld the inter- 
view between God and his servant^ is utterly gone, 
aad the bnming bush is the last thing one would ^ 



t^nk eF OB th^'spol whsfi ft ^fkm, '*91er#>ere'b 
f^w objects of' inievest besides: hi e^e ^ihe cha 
els are a copy el liie Evangdidto/ wrillen in lette 
of gold by ^ Emp«rettr 'iiifodeahis, and portrai 
of the foor evangelist and the tw«ivte apostles, m 
all the psalms of David, written in am ineencsivab 
small space by a }?oung virgia.'who easMF/ovit at 
died in the desert.'* 

P^TAA, THE EXCAYATSP CITT. 

" Petra, the excavated city, the ^ong lost capital < 
Edum, in ibe scriptures ai^ .piofs'^ writings, j 
every language in Avhich its nsni>s oac^uis, signifi^ 
a rock ; nxid, tbrough the sbsd^^ws 9(ji» ^arly hii 
tpry, we learn that its inhabiMiis li?ired in naturi 
clefts or excavations made in the AoUd irock. Dei 
(dale as it now is, we have reitson lo believe tliat 
goes back to tl^e time of Essm^ ^ the fsjth^r of E( 
om;' that princes and dukes, eight successiv 
kings, and again a long line of duk^is, dwejk thei 
before any king* reigned over^srsfd;' snd .ws re< 
ognise it from the earliest ages, as the central poii 
to which came the caravans from ihs interi^uj^ c 
Arabia, Persia, and. India, laden with all the prec ion 
commodities of the East, and from which thes 
commodities were distributed through Egypt, Paks 
fine, and Syria, and all the countries bordering o 
the Mediterranean, even Tyre and Sidon derivin 
their purple and dies from Petra. Eight bund re 
years before <Dhrist, Amaziah, the king of Jude; 
* slew of Edom in the valley of Salt ten thousand 
and took Selah (the Hebrew name of Petra) b 
war.' Three hundred years after the last of th 
prophets, and nearly a century before the Chris tiai 
era, the * l;ing of Arabia' issued from his palace a 
Petra, at the head of fifty thousand men, horse am 
foot, entered Jerusalem, and uniting with the Jews 
pressed the siege of the temple, which was onl; 
raised by the advance of the Romans ; and in th 
beginning of the second century, though its inde 
pendence was lost, Petra was still the capital of 1 
Roman province. After that time it rapidl)* de 
clined ; its history became niore an^ more obscure 
for more than a thousand years it was completely los 
to -the civilized world ; and, until its discovery b] 
Burckhardt in 1 81 2, except to the wandering Bedouin: 
its very site was unknown. 

And this was the city at whose door I now stood 
In a few words, this ancient and extraordinary cit) 
is situated within a natural amphitheatre of two oi 
three miles in eircmnference, 'encompassed on al 
sides by rugged mountains live or six hundred feei 
in height. The whole of this area is now a waste 
of ruins, 4^y6lling'^<Hises, p4aces, temples, and tri- 
umphal arclies, all ^prostrate together in undistin- 
guishable confusion. The sides of the mountains 
are cut ssie'olh,- in a perpendicular direction, and 
filled with long and continued ranges of dwelling- 
houses, temples, and tombs* excavated with vast 
labour out of the solid rock; and while their sum- 
mits present Nature in her wildest and most savage 
form, their bases are adorned with all the beauty ol 
architecture and art, with columns, and j)orticoes, 
and pediments, arid ranges of corridors, enduring as 
the mountains out of which they are hewn, and 
fresh as if the work of a generation scarcely yei 
gone by. 
Nothing can be finer than the immense rocky 
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; wUA wieiwet ih« cky. Stmif, ira, uA 
maoaw^Me m atture iuelf, it aeems to deride the 
walls of ekies, and dio pony fiMtificatioBS of skilful 
engiiieen. The only access is by dambering over 
this waU of slono, pnctkable only in one place, or 
by an eniraace the most extraordinary that Nature, 
in bar wildest freaks, has ever framed. The loftiest 
portals ever raised by the hands of man, the proud- 
est monuments of architectural skill and daring, 
sink into insignificance by the comparison." 

** For about two miles it lies between high and 
precipitous ranges of rocks, from five hundred to a 
'thousand feet in height, standing as if torn asunder 
by some greai convulsion, and barely wide enough 
for two horsemen to pass abreast. A swelling 
stream rushes between them ; the summits are wild 
and broken ; in some places overhanging the oppo- 
site sides, casting the darkness of night upon the 
narrow defile ; then receding and forming an open- 
ing above, throngh which a strong ray of light is 
thrown down, and illuminates with the blaze of day 
the frightful diasm below. Wild fig-trees, olean- 



den, and ivy, wer^h^jnt^ e^t ef ib« wdgr ii^ 

of the cliffs hiKidf^ of feet shove on beads ; tha 
esgle was screaming aliove us; all along were the 
open doors of tombs, forming the great Necropiilia 
of the city ; and at the extreme eud was s /iarge 
open space, with a powerful body of light, thrown 
down upon it, and exhibiting in one fuU view tbo 
facade of a beautiful temple, hewn out of the K>ck, 
with rows of Corinthian columns and ornaments, 
standing out fresh and clear 'as if but yetterday from 
the hands of the sculptor. Though coming directly 
from the banks of the Nile, where the preservation 
of the temples excites the admiration and .astonish- 
ment of every traveller, we were roused and excited 
by the extraordinary beauty and excellent condition 
of the great temple at Petra.'' ^ 

'* The whole temple, its celmnns, oniameiita» por- 
ticoes, and porches, are cnt oat fioai and ibrm part 
of the solid rock ; and this rook, < at the (bee of 
which the temple stsnds like a more prkM, iowoh 
seveml hundred Yeet above, its faoe cut soMOlk lo 
the very summit, and the top 
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L 1ft Ititure made it. The whole area be- 
fore the tenple is perhaps an acre in extent, enclosed 
on all sides except at the narrow entrance, and an 
opening to the left of the temple, which leads into 
the area of the city by a pass through perpendicular 
rocks, five or six hundred feet in height. 

It il n(H my design to enter into the details of the 
^ many monuments in ihis extraordinary city ; but, to 
give a general idea of the character o( all the ex- 
cavations, I cannoi do better than go within the 
temple. Ascending several broad steps, we entered 
mder a colonnade of four Corinthian columns, about 
thirty-five feet high, into a large chamber of some 
^y feet square, and twonty-five feet high. The 
outside of the temple is richly ornamented, but the 
interiour is perfectly plain, there being no cmiament 
of any kind upon the walls or ceiling ; on each of 
the three sides is a small chamber for the reception 
of the dead ; and on the back wall of the innermost 
chamber I saw the names of Messrs. Legh, Banks, 
Irby, and Mangles, the four English travellers who 
with so much difficulty had effected their entrance 
to the city ; of Messieurs Laborde and Linant, and 
the two Englishmen and Italian of whom I have 
before epoken ; and two or three others, which, from 
the character of the writing, I supposed to be the 
names of attendants upon some of these gentlemen. 
TImm were the only names recorded in the tern- 
pis'; wmAf beeides Burckhardt, no other traveller had 
evor reached k. I was the first American who had 
ever been there. Many of my countrymen, prob- 
ably, as wao.Ihe case with me, have never known 
the existence of such a city ; and independently of 
aH personal conoidemtions, I confess that I felt what 
I mnt was not an inexcusable pride, in writing upon 
tbo inaormoet wall of that temple the name of an 
AnorioMi' citiien ; and under it, and fionrishing on 
its own accooai in temples, and tombs, and all the 
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most conspicuous places in Petra, it the iQnstinoua 
name of Paulo Nuozzo, dragoraano. 

Leaving the temple and the open area on which 
it fronts, and following the stream, we entered 
another defile much broaider than the first, on each 
side of which were ranges of tombs, with sculp- 
tured doors and columns ; and on the left, in the 
bosom of the mountain, hewn out of the solid rock, 
is a large theatre, circular in form, the pillars in 
front fallen, and containing thirty-three rows of 
seats, capable of containing more than three thoi^ 
sand persons. Above the corridor was a range of 
doors opening to chambers in the rocks, the seats of 
the princes and wealthiest inhabitants of Petra, and 
not unlike a row of private boxes in a modem 
theatre. 

The whole theatre is at this day in such a state 
of preservation, that if the tenants of the tombs 
around could once more rise into life, they might 
take their old plaices on its seats, and listen to tbe 
declamation of their favourite player. To me the 
stillness of a ruined city is nowhere so impressive 
as when sitting on the steps of its theatre; once 
thronged with the gay and pleasure-seeking, but now 
given up to solitude and desolation. Day after day 
these seats had been filled, and the now silent roclu 
had echoed to the applauding shouts of thousands : 
and little could an ancient Edomito imagine that a 
solitary stranger, from a then unknown world, would 
one day be wandering among the ruins of his proud 
and wonderful city, meditating upon the fate of a 
race that has for ages passed away." 

♦ ♦♦♦*♦♦• 

*' All around the theatre in the sides of the mount- 
ains were ranges of tombs ; and directly opposite 
they rose in long tiers one above another. Having 
looked into those around the theatre, I crossed to 
those opposite ; and, carefully as the brief time I 
had would allow, examined the whole range. Though 
I had no small experience in exploring catacombs 
and tombs, these were so different from any I had 
seen, that I found it difficult to distinguish the hab- 
itations of the living from the chambers of the dead. 
The fagades or architectural decorations of the front 
were everywhere handsome ; and in Ihis they dif- 
fered materially from the tombs in Egypt; in the 
latter the doors were simply an opening in the rock, 
and all the grandeur and beauty of the work within ; 
while here the door was always imposing in its ap- 
pearance, and the interiour was generally a simple 
chamber, unpainted and unsculptured. 

I say that I could not distinguish the dwellings 
from the tombs; but this was not invariably the 
case ; some were clearly tombs, for there were pita 
in v/hich the dead had been laid, and others were^ 
as clearly dwellings, being without a place for the 
deposiie of the dead. One of these last particularly 
aUracied ray attention. It consisted of one large 
chamber, having on one side, at the foot of the wall, 
a stone bench about one foot high, and two or three 
broad, in form like the divans in the East at the 
present day ; at the other end were several small 
apartments, hewn out of the rock, with partition- 
walls left between them, like stalls in a stable, and 
these had probably "been the sleeping apartments of 
the different members of the family ; the mysteries 
of bars and bolts^ of folding-doors and third stories, 
being unknown ia ibA days of die aficieat Edom- 
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ites. TkttM WW0 119 paintings or decorations of 
any kind within tW inbamber ; kai tha rock out of 
which it wtm bewttf like the whole stony rampart 
that eni$ircUd the ci^, was of a peculiarity and 
beauty that I neter saw elsewhere, being a dark 
grouiidi with vein% of white, blue, red, puqple, and 
sotnetimes scaxlel and light orang^, running through 
it^ in rainbow sireaks; and witliin the chambeis, 
where there had been no exposure to the action of 
the elements, the freshness and beauty of the colours 
ill which these waving Unes were drawn, gave an 
cfiect hardly inferiour to that of the pointings in the 
tombs of the kings at Thebes. From its high and 
commanding position, and the unusual fini^^h of the 
work, this house, if so it may be called, had no 
doubt been the residence of one who had strutted 
Lis hour of brief existence among the wealthy citi- 
zens of ]Petra« In front was a large table of rock, 
forming a sort oif court for the excavated dwelling, 
where probably, year after year^ in this beautiful 
cliinate,^.the Gdoniiie of old sat under the gath'ering 
shades of evenings 89metimes looking down iipon 
thu oon^regated thousands and the stirring scenes 
in the theatre bene ath«_or be^'ond u|>on the palaces 
and dwellings in the atea of the then populous city. 
Farther on, in the same range, though, in <iohs6- 
quence of the steps of the streets being broken, we 
were obliged tq go down and ascend Sgain before 
we could reach it, was another temple, tike the first, 
cu.t out of the solid rock, and, like the first too, 
having for its principal ornament a large urn, shat- 
, tered and bftiised by musket-balls ; for the ignorant 
Arab, believing that ^Id is concealed in it, day 
after day, as he oaises by, ieveb at it his murderous 
guii, in the vain nope to break the vessel and Scatter 
a Gulden shower on the ground. 

.But it Would b^ unproHtable to d«V*cll Upon details. 
In the exceeding interest of the scene ai^ound me, V 
hurried from imice to place, utterly insensible to 
physical fatigujp ; and being entit^ly alone, and fa^ir- 
iAg ^ foil itttd'luBAiititfbea tW^ ^ ih6 ruihi, I 



clambered up broken tteireaaeii «*d awMg th* i 
of streets ; aad, looking hilo One teeotOM 
on to Boother and another, and made iW whole , 
circle of the desolate cilf. 'Fllere* Ott the ipOl^ . 
everything had an intereet which I eeiiiM g^^ ^ 
description ; and if the reader hoe foUowod Me ao 
far, I have too mueh regard for ^ifli t^ 4ng kim < 
aboot after me As 1 did Paid. 1 em ^vonied it4im 
consequences by what occurred wiik thel> oaoeHeii^ 
and patient follower ; for befofe the 4igr mm 00^ 
he was conpleiety woraoiift willit Mglio^'' «^ : <> 
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Ths mariner, when Minpeit-^rinAH 

Upen a dark and atermy aet, 
Lifta up his troubldd ajra to hatYsO, 

In hope that th#re ioaie guiAi may W 

And if perchance seme tvembBng star 
ehine aoflly 4>roiigh the glSoA wtta^ 

He hails ita radpnoe from aftf-- 
Bleasing its mild criaatialiyht 



Tboa when </er lif</^ tu m nltuo tt s 
We stniggfe on, t&roiigfa gteem and 

While storara of grief and angniih wtgk 
Our tronl^bd spirits t^ de ip a ir : 



Oh then, m tnat beSiffhted hoer^ 
One giLde hath dbo in ewcy g^^ei^ 

Sbininff with mild, Detdgaant fewer, . 
To I^t our weaty atola la h»eviie« * 

Rcu^oit!~*tiatbthol^beaiR . 

Thatdl^flipatee e4ch doud of glboli^'"' 
Biiilkiaaa eed eheers IWe weuhleA ifcaail, 

And aheds a halo voiaid tht i 
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AKIMAL MAGNETISM. 

This fanciful science appears to have originated 
with Mesmer and other German illumines, who be- 
lieved that the power of a common magnet might be 
made to act on the human frame. They also be- 
lieved that this power once imparted to a professor 
might afterward be communicated to others without 
the agency of ferruginous bodies. So much of in- 
terest has lately been excited by the attempts to re- 
vive the long-exploded doctrines of animal magnet- 
ism that it may be advisable to present our readers 
with a brief outline of its history, and the phenom- 
ena said to be elicited. The principal means used 
to produce the effects of animal magnetism are such 
as touching and stroking with the hands, breathing 
on a person, fixing the eyes upon him, &c, ; the 
magnetized person must always be of a weaker con- 
stitution, and, if possible, of a different sex, from 
the magnetizer; and it is indispensable that he 
should be of a disposition to believe without doubt- 
ing. The phenomena themselves consist partly in 
bodily sensations (for instance, chillness, heaviness, 
flying pains, oppressions, t&c.,) partly in a diminished 
activity of the external senses, partly in fainting, 
convulsions, sleep, with lively dreams, in which the 
magnetized person is transported to higher spheres, 
observes the internal organization of his own body, 
prophesies, gives medical prescriptions, receives in- 
spired views of heaven, hell, purgatory, &c\ reads 
scaled letters laid on his stomach, and, when awaken- 
ed, is totally unconscious of what he has expe- 
rienced. At the same time, the soul becomes so 
elevated and refined that the magnetized individual 
has an instinctive perception of the presence of the 
impure, and falls into fits at the approach of dis- 
believers in animal magnetism, and of all who in- 
vestigate it by the rules of ordinary reason. Hence 
it is necessary to keep skepticks at a distance, when 
it is desired to witness the highest phenomena. 

The magnetized person shows a remarkable con- 
nexion with, and dependance on, the magnetizer, 
tasting what he eats, smelling what he holds before 
his nose, and no one else can bring him back from 
the magnetick state. In the sequel we shall give a 
brief exposition of the phenomena, as stated by 
Kluge, who appears, in his Attempt at an Exhibition 
of Animal Magnetism, to have given the fullest ac- 
count of them. A scientifick investigation of the 
influence which we are considering is hardly con- 
sistent with the views entertained of it by its ad- 
herents ; for they maintain that mere reason cannot 
approach nor conceive this great mystery ; it can be 
rightly apprehended only by a believer. The whole 
of the effects of animal magnetism seem to be as- 
cribable to a heated imagination, to an excitement, 
half spiritual, half sensual, and to a morbid sens! 
tivenesa. The history of animal magnetism may be 
thus briefly detailed : — Anthony Mesmer, in 1772, 
attempted cures with the mineral magnet, and ex- 
cited some sensation in Vienna, but at length de- 
clared that not the magnet, but a mysterious power 
in his own person caused the effects ascribed to the 
magnet, and that this power was related not only to 
the magnetick power, but to the attraction dispersed 
ftiroughout the universe. But, a fraud which he at- 
tempted (the pretended restoration of sight to a girl) 
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having been discovered, he proceeded, in 1778, to 
Paris. The great supporters of animal magnetism 
have recently been Kleser in Jena, and Wolfart- in 
Berlin ; the former explains' the phenomena by the 
striking difference between life by day and life 'by 
night, both in the case of animals and vegetables ; 
the latter adopts the mystical jargon of Mesmer. 
In 1820, the Prussian government caused a prize to 
be offered for the best treatise on this subject, but it 
was subsequently withdrawn. 

We now proceed to an outline of the phenomena 
of animal magnetism, as described in Mr. Kluge's 
work. The phenomena, in the case of the mag- 
netizer and the magnetized, are as follows : — 

1. *The Magnetizer. — He is generally capable oi 
producing a positive effect only so far as he pos- 
sesses a higher degree of energy and vital powei 
than the person magnetized. The man generally 
effects more than the woman. If the magnetizer is 
the weaker person, there either takes place no ap- 
parent effect, or the effects are inverted, viz. the 
positive effects iare apparent in him, and the nega- 
tive in the person magnetized. If the magnetize! 
undertakes- the manipulation of a susceptible subject, 
he always feels a glow, and the sensation of a 
gentle flow from his palm, and particukrly from the 
points of his fingers. If he covers his bands with 
silk gloves, or other electrick bodies, he has not thia 
latter feeling, and his operation is fruitless ; but 
linen or leather gloves do not prevent the eflect 
After a successful operation, the magnetizer feels a 
general unpleasantness, a weakness in the digestive 
system, and, in general, a loss of power, in propor- 
tion to the susceptibility of the magnetized subject, 
and the duration or frequency of the operation. li 
the magnetizer, during the operation, is isolated with 
the magnetized subject by electrical bodies, his losa 
of power is less, but ihe effects which he produces 
are stroTiger. 

2. Phenomena in the person magnetized, — ^The 
phenomena produced in the subject by a positive 
operation are of a double kind ; either they have 
reference to the general state of the body, are then 
not periodical, btit last during the whole cure, and 
therefore may be considered as the general effects 
of magnetism ; or they have reference only to par- 
ticular activities of the organization. Of the formei 
sort are, 1, a general awakening and strengthening 
of the vital powers in all parts of the body, withou 
considerable excitement, as well in the systems ol 
the nerves and muscles, the vascular and digestive 
system, as the organs of secretion ; 2, a mild ex- 
citement over the whole surface of the body, bj 
which every irregularity and local reaction is neu- 
tralized and the equilibrium restored ; 3, a with- 
drawing of the heightened vital power from the suf 
fering organs to others ; 4, a diminution or total sup 
pression of the excitement producing the morbic 
activity of the nerves. The magnetizer not onl) 
should have a stronger body than the persor 
magnetized, but also a perfectly healthy one. H< 
must have attained the maturity of his bodily pow 
ers, but must still be within the age of active life 
the mind, too, must be sound and strong, in order U 
master the affections and passions, to have a living 
faith and a firm will, and thus to attain perfect con 
irol over this means of cure, as also over the pa 
tient. 
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Tlie phenomena of animal magnetism have been 
divided into six degrees. Those of the first degree 
are generally the Allowing : first, the feeling of a 
strong current from the head to the extremities, after 
which a higher degree of heat follows, easily ob- 
servable by the thermometer, greater redness of the 
skin, with increased perspiration, and a feeling of 
ease and comfort throughout the whole body. In 
the second degree, the warmth increases, and ap- 
pears to the patient to difiTuse itself from the sto- 
mach, as if from a central point, over the whole 
body. The pulse becomes generally fuller and 
stronger, and the breathing easier and deeper. The 
patient f^^els a heaviness in the eyelids and an irre- 
sistible desire to close them. If he does close 
them, they seem to him cemented by the strongest 
power, and, during the remainder of the magnetick 
effects, it is impossible for him to open them. All 
the other senses, however, remain active, and their 
activity is often heightened. The patient knows 
therefore everything which is done about him, though 
he is not always capable of speaking. At the close 
of the magnetick Operation, he opens his eyes i)y 
himself, or with the assistance of the magnetizer, 
and feels generally strengthened and well. After 
this, the patient observes, sometimes, a shining ap- 
pearance before his eyes, similar to repeated light- 
ning, a pricking in the points of the fingers and toes 
alternately, a heaviness and coldness in the extrem- 
ities, unpleasant feelings about the region of the 
stomach, sickness, violent shuddering, wish to 
cough, ^c. 

The particular signs often accompanying the third 
degree are, especially, swoons, convulsive trem- 
blings, real convulsions, cataleptick and even apo- 
plectick fits. This stale generally begins w ith all 
the signs of an approaching drowsiness. Repeated 
yawning, stretching, heaviness of the eyelids, an- 
nounce it. A deep sigh generally follows, after 
which the eyes close entirely, and a state begins 
similar to sleep, in which the patient seems to be 
deprived of all sensation and consciousness. In the 
fourth degree, the patient awakens, not from his 
sleep, but within himself,^ and regains his consciv>us- 
ness ; he knows himself again, yet in a changed re- 
lation to surrounding circumstances. The external 
senses are either closed entirely, or their character 
is changed, and only the internal sense remains the 
same. The somnambulist (as he is called in this 
state,) entirely awakened within himself, distin- 
guishes with his eyes nothing but light and dark- 
ness, and not always even these, although, as is 
sometimes the case, the eyelids are open. The ball 
of the eye is either drawn up convulsively or stiff, 
the pupil widened and without sensation. Next, 
the sense of feeling is metamorphosed into that of 
seeing, so that the somnambulist can distinguish by 
it, not only the outlines of things, but also colours, 
with perfect precision. The region of the stomach 
becomes the central point of all sensation, and it is 
chiefly through this region that the sense of sight is 
supplied. The somnambulist, therefore, can ascer- 
tain the time perfectly well by a watch, closely held 
to the pit of the stomach. By repeated exercise, 
the patient obtains this faculty in a higher degree, 
and what originally appeared to him indistinct be- 
comes very clear. Persona appear to him more dis- 
tinct than inanimate subjects. 



Hearing is likewise performed in this state by the 
pit of the stomach, and the sense of smell becomes 
sometimes so acute as to distinguish the different in* 
gredients of compound scents. Objects which the 
person does not regard in a healthy and natural 
state have often.very sensible and even dangerous 
effects on him when in a state of somnambulism. 
The vicinity of a living being, whom the patient 
perceives at a distance* of from ten to fifteen paces, 
is generally very disagreeable to him. If persona 
whom he dislikes touch him, paleness and coldness 
occur in the parts touched, and convulsions are gen- 
erally the consequence. Among inanimate sub- 
jects, metals have the most unpleasant effect. To 
the magnet the somnambulist is still more sensitive 
than toward other metals. Of everything which 
has occurred to the patient during this period, what 
he has perceived, thought, said, or done, he has, 
when awaking, either no recollection or a very faint 
one ; but, if he is brought again into this state, he 
recollects everything very well. 

In the fifth degree, the patient attafns, by his 
heightened consciousness and the increased strength 
of his general feelings, to that internal self-contem- 
plation by which he is able to investigate even the 
minutest parts of his bodily structure. By virtue of 
this accurate knowledge of his internal frame, the 
clairvoyant^ as he is csJled in this state, not only de- 
termines very distinctly the seat and quality of his 
disease, but at the same time an instinct developes 
itself in him which makes him understand the means 
necessary for his cure. Besides mentioning the 
remedies, the clairvoyant also indicates the kind of 
magnetizing necessary, and thus directs his own 
cure. This deep insight is not limited to the r/atr- 
voyant alone, but extends to persons brought into 
magnetick relations with him, whose sensations are 
always communicated to him. Between the mag- 
netizer and the clairvoyant this sympathy is the 
strongest and most remarkable. Very often the 
feeling of disease in the magnetizer is not only com- 
municated to the patient, but the disease itself, 
which in some cases has continued after the patient 
was awakened. Affections of the soul also pass 
from the magnetizer to the clairvoyant. Sometimes 
this sympathy reaches such a height that it remains 
even when the parties are distant from each other. 
This magnetick sympathy may be still more height- 
ened, and then the clairvoyant has a clear insight 
into the internal physical state of persons in a mag- 
netick connexion with him, just as he has of his 
own ; can determine their disease, its course and 
future phenomena, and prescribe the means of cure 
accordingly. He insists that he perceives the dis- 
eased state of others precisely as his own, by the 
stomach. His language becomes more elevated 
than ordinary, and is marked by fire, s}urit, and pre- 
cision. His perception is livelier and stronger, his 
thinking freer and deeper, and his judgment quicker 
and more penetrating. He not only perceives the 
present, and the influence of external relations, 
much more distinctly than before, but penetrates 
also into the most distant period of past time. 

There is an obvious inclination of patients for 
each other, if they are treated by the same magnet- 
izer, and particularly if they are in a slate of som- 
nambulism at the same time. The patient who has 
attained internal cleamess by the fifth degree pea- 
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etrates, in ihe sixth degree, tlie darkness of exter- 
nal things, and attains a liigher view of the whole 
of nature. With uncommon clearness he often dis- 
tinguishes the secrets of the past, what is distant 
and unknown in the present, and .the events of 
coming time. If the patient is asked how he knows 
all this, he generally answers that it is as if he were 
told of it by some other person, or that he feels it 
through the pit of the stomach. He is always fully 
convinced of the truth of what he thus acquires. 
In respect to the choice of proper remedies, the 
clairvoyant is less limited than before. In the for- 
mer degree, it was necessary to put him into con- 
nexion with another person, by intermediate bodies ; 
but, in this degree, he can be in this relation with 
any distant person, if he knows him, or feels a lively 
interest for him, or even if the magnetizer, or any 
other person brought into connexion with the c/otr- 
voyant by actual touch, knows the distant person, 
and thinks intently of him. The view of the clair- 
voyant extends even into the future condition of 
others. He attains to a higher, fuller life than he 
had before. The body seems to be intimately amal- 
gamated with the mind, to be blended into the most 
harmonious union with it. The individual is re- 
moved from everything coarse and sensual, and 
placed in a state of serene and elevated self-con- 
templation. The feeling of the igreatest bodily 
comfort and purity of soul produces a serene peace 
within him, which indicates itself by the noblest 
feelings. In this state, which, according to the 
clairvoyants^ borders on heavenly felicity, they are 
incapable of impurity, and even the guilty fancy 
themselves virtuous. 

Such are the wonders of animal magnetism, of 
%vhich our readers may believe much or little. The 
attention which the subject has attracted in Europe 
is our excuse for the length of this article. The 
footing which it has gained, and the effects which 
it has produced, strikingly exemplify the power of 
imagination. It would require too much space to 
describe all ,the various manipulations and other 
operations by which the patient is placed in the 
magnetick state. 



METEOROLOGICAL SKETCHES : 

BT AN OBSERVER. 

(Cotadaued ftxnn page 114.) 

OP DESERTS. 

The atmosphere is capable of absorbing aqueous 
vapor in proportion to its temperature, and as a cur- 
rent of air in passing from a colder to a warmer re- 
gion necessarily increases in temperature, it thus 
acquires an increasing capacity for moisture, which 
tends to prevent the formation of clouds and rain. 
This condition pertains not only to currents which 
descend from high naountatns and sweep over eleva^ 
ted plains, but ib peculiar to a certain section or por- 
tion of the great natural circuits uf wind which are 
found in various regions, on both sides of the equa- 
tor. The necessary consequence, is a scarcity of 
rain in this portion of the aerial current, or in those 
I^aeei where the winds from the temperate or extra- 



tropical latitudes are found blowing toward \ 
tor, either uniformly, or for regular and d 
periods. We perceive here the principa 
those arid deserts, comprising almost ev( i 
of geological formation, which occupy s i 
space in the otherwise most fruitful latiiud 

On examining the map of the world, i i 
seen that this absence of rain is found 
countries lying between the 18th and 32< 
of latitude, and situated upon the eastern s ' 
great oceans or of the great circuits of wi 
are found to prevail in the temperate and I 
tudes^ On the western shores of the Al I 
North and South America* where the aeria 
is passing from the equator towards the hi^ i 
tudes, we find on the other hand that there i 
quate supplies of rain. The same is gene; 
of the western shores and islands of th( 
ocean ; and the westerly monsoons being of 
ter character, generally afford copious rail 
the easterly monsoons, or regular tradewind < 
incline towards the equator, are equally rei i 
for their dryness, at least within the latitudt 
mentioned. 

In the atmospheric basin of the North . I 
we have the most striking exhibition of this i 
the great African desert of Sahara. Continii 
survey eastwardly under the same parallels, i 
also the great deserts of Lybia, Egypt, and 
which for the most part are subject to th 
course of general winds ; the blighting ef i 
which, fully, exemplify the position which 
assumed. In the atmospheric basin of the i 
Atlantic, we find also, in South Africa, an a i 
gion, extending across the same parallels of 1; : 
where a southerly wind is found to prevail, i 
in its progress towards the equator, becomes i i 
in the' southeast tradewinds. The same effe : 
produced on the eastern shores of the Pacific : 
Where, upon the coasts of Chili, Bolivia, and 
we have a like section of the general winds, i 
notwithstanding the near proximity of the . i 
causes the desert of Atacama, and a remarkab I 
sence of rain on other parts of the same coast, 
same general effect is produced by the correii 
ing winds which prevail upon the western c(i 
North America, where, owing to the peculiar 
tion of the sea-coast and mountain ranges, th< 
influence is extended, as in some parts of As 
into the temperate latitudes. The phenomena a 
ing the general winds in the basin of the 1 
ocean, and New Holland, are of the same chai 
It seems to follow, that the general sterility, oi 
odical drought of the regions referred to, is not 
ascribed to the peculiar constitution or compc 
of the natural surface, or to excessive heat, but 
be attributed to the peculiar course and hygroi 
condition of the general winds. 

OF THE VARIATIONS OF THE BAROMETER. 

The fluctuations in thei height of the mer 
■column, have Ion? excited attention, and the " 
mate causes of mese changes are deemed, b 
European writers, to be as yet unknown. \ 
fluctuations of the barometer appear to dilfer in 
character and origin, and may be classed undc 
following heads :-7 

r. The regular um-Jtiumal asciltation wh 
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the tropuat latttudes ts mt its maximum from 9 ^o 10 
A, M.f and at its minimum about 3 P. ilf. In the 
temperate latitudes, the effect appears W be nearly 
the same ; but Professor Forbes has shown that in 
very high latitudes the effect is reversed, the mini- 
mum being at 10, and the maximum at 3 o'clock. 
Thi^ oscillation appears to indicate a system of at- 
mospheric tides, resulting from the rotation of the 
earth, and its relations to the solar system. 

n. The more striking and irregular variations 
which attend tlie presence and passage of storms of 
wind^ especially in the higher latitudes. This class 
of fluctuations is believed to admit of an easy and 
satisfactory explanation. 

It appears from a careful examination of the phe- 
nomena of hurricanes and storms, as they occur in 
various regions, that the greatest depression of the 
barometer is' found within the body of the storm — 
that this depression constantly accompanies the storm 
during its progress from one region to another, not- 
withstanding the tendency of the air to move from 
all sides towards the point of Iciest pressure — and 
that the wind in these -storms is found to blow in a 
lateral or circuitous direction, around the point of 
greatest depression, which is near Uxe geographical 
centre of the storm. Now when these facts are con- 
sidered, it becomes ^evident that the centrifugal ac- 
tion of the air in this, powerful rotative movement, 
efiectually opposes the gravitating tendency towards 
the point of least pressure, and thu3 n^intains, me- 
chanically, the constant rarefaction i^hich causes the 
depression of the mercury under the storm. Were 
it possible to produce a movement of the wind from 
all sides of a storm, in the direction of its centre, the 
depression of the barometer would at once be termi- 
nate^ and an accumulated pressure would immedi- 
ately take place. 

A demonstrative proof of our position is also found 
in the barometrical depression which is so constant- 
ly exhibited in the permanent atmospheric eddy at 
Cape Horn and the strait of Magalhaens, which is 
caused by the westerly winds that press upon the 
Cape and are disgorged into the Southern ocean 
around the southern termination of the Andes. Capt. 
P. P. King, who surveyed this region and who was 
furnished with the best instniments, adjusted to the 
standard of the Royal observatory, informs us that 
the mean height of the barometer was about 29.50 
inches ; and a register of the observations for seven 
months from February to August, inclusive, at the 
observatory at Port Famine, in the strait, shows a 
mean of 29.43 inches. This result is confirmed by 
the observations of other officers ; and may serve, 
also, to show the error of Mr. Paniell's position, that 
the mean pressure of the atmosphere during the year, 
at the level of the sea, is every where the same. 

III. The constant or periodical accumulation of 
atmospheric pressure, tphich arises from natural ohsta* 
cles, opposed to the course of the general or trade- 
winds ; and the corresponding depression of the ba- 
rometer, which results from the retardation of such winds 
by like obstacles or by an unnatural and forced route, 
in their progress towards the point of observation. 

The most remarkable variations of this character 
are f^^und under the eastern and western monsoons, 
in Aj$ia and the Indian and Pacific oceans. The 
N. £. monsoon or regular tradewind, obstructed in 
Us Bawxftldmi^ of deflactioQ fiom the tropical to 



the temperate latitudes, by the great Asiatic eleva-' 
tions, is forced to continue a sluggish course across 
the equator, into the N, W. monsoon. The effect 
of this resistance in raising the barometer is such, 
that at Canton, in China, the mean height of the 
barometer during four months of the N. £. monsoon, 
for a period of seven years, has been found to be 
30.20 inches. The mean height during four months 
of the S. W. monsoon, owing probably to the tardy 
passage of the S. £. trade from which it is derived, 
in its unnatural course across the equator, being, for 
the same period, only 29.86 inches. 

IV. The oscillation of an extensive region of at" 
mosphere in the higher or temperate latitudes, causing 
a rise of the barometer of some days or even weeh^ 
continuance; and a corresponding depression for like 
periods at other seasons. These extensive oscilla- 
tions may, perhaps, be referred to the alternately 
predominating influence of gravitation toward the 
poles, and the counter force of the centrifugal action 
of the earth's rotation towards the equator, aided 
probably, by some of the other causes to which ^iu* 
sion has been made. 

Although storms of wind, from the manner of their 
development, usually produce rain in some portion 
of the area which they occupy, yet the fall of the ba- 
rometer, being chiefly dependant on mechanical caus- 
es, has no necessary connexion with the fall of rain. 
It appears from the observations of the Marquis Po« 
leni, that in one thousand one hundred and seventy- 
five instances of the fall of rain, the barometer sunk 
only seven himdred and fifly-eight times, being six 
hundred and forty-five to one thousand. Iq the Uni- 
ted States the most copious rains not unfrequently 
occur during an unusual elevation of the barometer; 

VIEWS OF AN ANCIENT WRITER. 

" The wind goeth toward the south, and tumeth 
about unto the north : tt whirleth about continually 
and the wixid returneth again according to his circuits. 
All the rivers run into the sea ; yet the sea is not 
full; unto the place from whence the rivers come, 
thither they return again. ^* 

This concise epitome of meteorology may be con- 
sidered as one of the most comprehensive and accu- 
rate that has ever been written. R. 



NSFOSAL OF THE DEAD. 

In ancient times, the people of the East had sev- 
eral methods of disposing of their dead friends. 
They sometimes de(M)sited the body in a subterra- 
nean sepulchre, built with brick, stones, and mortar, 
and having niches in the sides, wherein the kindred 
f orpscs had each a place ;— or they enclosed 
the body in an urn or vase ; — or they laid it in a cof- 
fin, and the coffin in a grare, as we do ;— or they 
washed it in pure water, clothed it in a perfumed 
garment, and then burnt it on a funeral pile, care- 
fully collecting th^ ashes and whitened bones for 
burial :— or, auer washing the lifeless form, and ar- 
raying it in a perfumed garment, as before, ihey im- 
mersed it in a vessel of aquafortis ; %nd'when it was 
entirely dissolved, they carried the liquid to some 
solitary spot, and poured it on the earth. This lat- 
ter method of performing the sepulchral rites 
diMted t)^ bent^ all 
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[Washington Medical College, Baltimcre, Md.] 



WASHINGTON MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

« 

*' The College buildinga are constructed in a style 
of architecture which will vie with the proudest col- ' 
legiate edifices. They are situated on the southeast 
corner of Market and Hampstead Hill streets, on the 
most elevated ground within the limits of Baltimora, 
and command a magnificent view of the Patapsco, 
of the city and the surrounding country. The build-' 
ings will ran^e one hundred and ninety-five feet on 
Hampstead Hill St., and consist in part of a circular 
pentre building, forty feet in diameter, having four 
stories at unequal height, for the convenience of 
Lecture halls, Laboratory, Dissecting rooms. Muse- 
um, Library. This part of the edifice is flanked at 
four corresponding equi-distant points by turrets, six 
stories high, castellated with obelisk roofs, and dec- 
orated with Gothick windows and doors. The two 
wings (the eastern already finished and occupied) 
are each sixty feet by forty, being five stories in 
Height. The apartments are numerous, spacious 
and lofty, afifording ample room for a classification 
of the patients, and, when completed, will contain 
between three and four hundred beds. The apart- 
ments appropriated to house students will accommo- 
date forty or fifty individuals, and are most agreeable 
and inviting to young gentlemen who may prefer to 
reside in the College edifice. There are also apart- 
ments specially designed for strangers who may be 
taken ill in our city, and who prefer being retired 
ftom th^ noise and confusion of a hotel, and wish a 



place where good nurses, medical attendance, i 
every convenience contributing to their comfort \ 
be provided. It is believed that this peculiar f 
turc will render this Institution very popidar w 
strangers who may take apartments here, and m 
can have the attendance of any physici.in they pre 
and will be free to receive their friends and visit 
as unrestrained as in their own homes. No in( 
tious diseases are admitted within the wards of t 
hospital." 

FACULTT. 

James H, Miller ^ M. D., Professor of Anato 
and Physiology. 

Samuel K. Jennings^ M. D., Professor of Mat< 
Medica, Therapeuticks, and Legal Medicine. 

Wm, W, Handy y M. D., Professor of Obstetri 
and Diseases of Women and Children. 

John C. S. Monkery M, Z)., Professor of tnstiti 
and Practice of Medicine. 

Edward Foreman, M. D., Professor of Chymis 

John R. W. Dunbar, M. D,, Professor of Surg 
and Surgical Anatomy. 

Washington R. Handy, M. D., Demonstrato 
Anatomy. 

OFFICERS OF THE COLLEGE. 

James H Miller, President, 
John C. S. Monkur, Treasurer. 
Edward Foreman, Secretary, 
^Samuel K. Jennings, Beun^ 
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WOOD ENGRAVING. 

ITS INTRODUCTION INTO THE UNITED STATES. 

We purpose giving some account of the invention, 
history, and introduction into this country, of the 
different arts connected with hook-making; such as 
wood-engraving, type-fouadinf^ stereotyping, paper- 
making, printing, hook-binding, &;c., 6lc^ 

In our last number we gave a general history of 
the art of wood-engraving, taken from Duniap's ** Arts 
of Design,** and there credited to the pen of A. Ma- 
son, Esq., of N^w York. The following sketches 
are from the same wOrk, and we believe, from the 
same pen :-— 

Dr. Anderson, who may be jusdy termed the Be- 
wick of America^ and the father of the art in this 
country, was born in April, 1775, three days after 
the battle of Lexington, near Peck slip in New York. 
After his school days were passed, his father placed 
him with Dr. Young to study the practice of medi- 
cine ; but he had from infancy devoted his play hours 
to drawing, and having attempted engraving, he was 
so fascinated by his success that he determined, as 
soon as he could, to '* throw phydick to the dogs," 
and become professionally an engraver. He did so. 

Dr. Anderson, (for his medical title sticks to him 
to this hour,) after trying various experiments, and 
making himself somewhat proficient in the art, gain- 
ed an introduction to Uie celebrated John Roberts, 
and was received by him as a pupil. He worked as 
long as he could with Roberts, for the purpose of 
improving himself in drawing, and working wiih the 
graver, but the irregularity of the eccentrick Scotch- 
man, and his intemperance, forced him to give up 
the advantages he might have derived from his in- 
struction. 

In the year 1794, as a professed engraver, Dr. 
Anderson was engaged by Wm. Durell, bookseller, 
and one of our early publishers, to engrave cuts for 
an edition of *^ The Jjookingglass," the original engra- 
vings for which were cut by Bewick on wood. This 
led to the employment which distinguishes Anderson 
as our first engraver on that material. He worked 
through half the book on type-metal and copper, and 
then commenced his essays on wood without other 
instruction than that derived from $ti|dying Bewick's 
cuts, which he was to copy. For this new art he 
had to invent and make tools. Perseverance, indus- 
try, and ingenuity overcame all difficulties, and he 
established himself as an engraver in wood. Soon 
after his first attempts, he cut a cameo for Swords' 
edition of Darwin. 

He persevered in the practice, and exhibited the 
highest ability, though for many years he received 
but little encouragement ; but like his great English 
contemporary, being an enthusiast in the art, he kept 
steadily and perseveringly on his course, and has 
the similar satisfaction of having witnessed the prog- 
ress of wood engraving to its present state of gene- 
ral adoption. It is highly gratifying to know that 
this amiable and talented veteran is sttli in full prac-' 
tice, and in the enjoyment of excellent health. 

Wm. Mason^ was one of our e»rly engravers on 
wooC He was apprenticed to Abner Reid« copper- 



plate engraver, of Hartford, Conn. ; who at the same 
time, painted signs, and occasionally executed a 
wood cut,in^hat his apprentice calls *' the old type- 
metal style." The beautiful effects produced on 
mood by Dr. Anderson, of New York, excited the 
admiration and ambition of Mr. Mason ; and in 1808 
he made his firs^ essays in wood engraving on orna- 
ments for roy-books. Want of proper tools and want 
of experience impeded his efforts, and stimulated his 
ingenuity to supply deficiencies in both. His suc- 
cess determined Um to persist in wood engraving. 
Learning that there was no engraver on wood in the 
city of Philadelphia, he proceeded thither as soon as 
he was out of his apprenticeship, (1810) and was 
well received and amply employed. 

During the last war with Great Britain, Mr. Mason 
entered into other employments, and relinquished his 
wood etigraving to his pupil, Mr. George Gilbert. 

Of the introduction of wood engraving into Boston 
the credit is due to Mr. Abel Bo wen, who began the 
practice of the art there in 1812, and has continued 
the pursuit successfully ; he has had several pupils 
of ability, who now that the art is becoming more 
generally understood, receive overy encouragement 
in their professional practice. 



FARMERS' DEPARTMENT. 



MANURKa 

Marl forms a very valuable manure, if it be of a 
proper kind for the land to which it is applied. It 
is of three kinds-^-viz. calcareous, argillaceous, and 
sandy. Calcareous marl consists of froha thirty- 
three to eighty parts of chalk, or calcareous earth, 
and from sixty-seven to twenty parts of clay in the 
hundred. It is generally of a yellowish white, or 
yellowish brown, but in some places it is of a brown 
or reddish cast. That which contains shells is most 
valued and is called shell-marl. It efl^nresces with 
acids; when pulverized it feels dry between the 
fingers, and if immersed in water it readily crumbles 
to pieces, but does not form a viscid mass. It is 
commonly discovered a few feet beneath the surface 
of the soil, and on the sides of bills, or the banks 
of rivers flowing through calcareous countries. 

Argillaceous marl cohtains from sixty-eight to 
eighty parts in the hundred of clay, and from thirty- 
two to twenty of chalk. It is of a gray, bluish 
brown, or reddish brown eoloiir. It is harder and 
more unctuous than the last species, and if exposed 
to the air or moisture it does not moulder so quickly. 
It effervesces with the mineral acids, but not with 
vinegar. Silicious or sandy marl contains a greater 
proportion of sand than o^ chalk or clay. It is of 
a brownish gray or lead^coldur, and is in general 
friable and £iky, though it sometimes occurs in hard 
lumps. Heavy clay soils are most benefited by 
calcareous marl; the sandy, gravelly,, and light 
loamy soils by argillaceous mari; silicious marl 
inay he applied to the same kind of soil as the cal- 
careous, where the calcareous cannot be obtained. 

Much of the utiUt^ of marling depends upon the 
marl being intimately combined with the ^il. This 
dressing should therefore be given m summer, when 
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Uie marl is lightt dry, and easily crumbled, and the 
marl sufTcred to lie on the surface during the en- 
suing wmter, as the alten tion of frost §^d rain will 
tend to complete its pulve. 'zation. 

The farmers in Staffordshire, England, reckon the 
soft blue marl, which is most commonly found under 
clay, or low black ground, at the depth of seven or 
eight feet, the best for arable land, and the gray sort 
the best for pasture. That which is of a brownish 
colour, with blue veins in it, and little lumps of chalk 
or limestone, generally lying under stiff clays, and 
very hard to dig, is most esteemed in Cheshire. 
The marl which is usually found at the depth of 
about two feet, or a yard, on the sides of hills, and 
in wet boggy grounds which have a light sand in 
them, is very fat and close, and reckoned the stron- 
gest of all marls, for which reason it is particularly 
good for sandy lands. This is commonly called 
peat-marl, or delving-marl. The paper-marl, as it 
18 sometimes called, frequently lies near coals, and 
flakes like leaves or pieces of brown paper, than 
which it is of a somewhat lighter colour. That 
which some writers call clay-marl, because it looks 
like day, is very fat, and sometimes mixed with 
chalk-stones. Steel-marl breaks of itself into. square 
cabical bits. These two last kinds generally lie 
under sand or clay, sometimes about a yard deep 
under the former, but often much deeper under the 
latter. 

Stone, slate, or flag marl, which is a kind of soft 
stone or rather slate, of a btuish colour, is generally 
allowed to be the best. It easily dissolves with 
frost or rain, is found near rivers and on the sides of 
hills, and is a very lasting manure. 

In many parts of most counties in England marl 
discovers itself to the most negligent eye, particu- 
larly on the sides of broken hills, or deep hollow 
roads. Many rivers are bordered with a vast treas- 
ure, which is plundered by every flood. Boggy 
lands frequently cover it ; and, in them, it seldom 
lies above three feet deep. It is somewhat lower 
under stiff clays, and marshy level grounds. The 
lowest parts of most sandy lands abound with it, 
sometimes at the depth of tliree feet, and sometimes 
at seven, nine, or more. 

Nothing is more common than to find the ditches 
which enclose a field dug so deep that they have 
penetrated six or seven inches into a bed of marl, 
without the farmer's taking any notice of it, though 
the extraordinary shooting and increase of the grass 
which is put forth by the marl thrown up on the 
sides of the bank might discover it to the most in- 
experienced eye. Where the marl is thus accident- 
ally disclosed, it not only turfs the sides and tops of 
the banks, and thereby secures them against all in- 
juries of the weather, but makes the grass grow so 
long and thick that, when beaten down by winds, it 
hangs as if it thatched the earth which nourished it, 
and carries off the rain, 'without letting any great 
quantity penetrate through it. 
> Marl is very common in Ireland, where it seldom 
lies above a foot or two below the surface of the 
soil, luckily for that country, which is extremely 
boggy. But in France, though they have marl in 
many places, they are often obliged to dig for it very 
deep, particularly in the province of Artois, where 
It generally hes eighty or ninety feet beneath the 
surface. On account of the great depth of the mad- 



pits there, extraordinary care is taken to i 
in, to prevent the fatal accidents which mi^ 
wise happen. 

In marling, it is particularly necessary tc 
true proportion which the land requires, ai 
to err in laying on too little than too much, 
more may be added at pleasure ; whereas, 
doing it, the first year's crop often fails, bee 
body of the marl has not been sufficiently 
and, in that case, it will sometimes be two 
years before the ground comes to a proper 
The best directions that can be given to thi 
in the application of this manure to light » 
lay on the quantity which will give the d 
cohesion wanted in those soils. A gen< 
cannot be laid down in this respect, bee 
quantity of marl requisite to effect the des 
must be different, 'in proportion to the d 
lightness of the soil 

Pliny speaks of marl as a species of impi 
known to the Greeks, but more peculiar u 
and Gaul. He calls it the fat of the earth, i 
pares it to the glands in the human body, 
manure, so far as we can find, was not u 
probably not to be found, in Italy, it shows 
tentive the Romans were to agriculture, i 
they carried their victorious arms ; since, 
standing the continual alarms they lived in 
natives here and in Gaul, they found timi 
cover and perfect a m^ans of improving Ian 
ularly suited to the soil and climate, am 
others, the cheapest and most lasting. 

Gypsum, or the stone from which plaster 
is prepared, has been used with great adva 
this country. In the United States it is exi 
used with the greatest success. It is groi 
mill and sifted, and is then scattered on the 
the proportion of eight or nine bushels to 
at any season of the year. It accelerates tl 
faction of vegetable and animal matter, and 
adapted to increase the^ crops of grass, i 
and clover. 

Clay greatly improves a sandy loose soil, 
greater the proportion of silex in the sand t 
advantageous it will be. In estimating the 
of it, the durable nature of the change it i 
must be attended to; a good claying wil 
ficient for almost half a century. The usi 
tity laid on is from ten to twelve, loads per i 

Burnt clay, reduced to powder, has the 
properties of clay itself, and improves cc 
stiff clayey soils. * 

For clayey soils, moorish tracts, and stii 
sand forms a useful dressing. Sea-sand is t 
the clays and loams will often take from fort 
loads per acre ; but moor-land will require 
three times that quantity. 

Coal-ashes form a useful manure, for land 
description requiring burnt clay. They m 
wise be employed as a top dressing for c] 
dry, chalky lands, over which they ought to 
tered in the months of March and April, in 
portion of from fifty to sixty bushels per acre, 
may also be applied in like manner to graa 
Soot remarkably .increases the produce 
abounding. with vegetable matter; it prev 
growth of moss ; and frooTits warmth make 
cellentadcUU(Na to col4imaiftt» and. clayey ii 
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wxA pastures. The quantity used vanes' fVorn fifleeti ! 
to twenty-(i7o and even forty bushels per acre. It 
should be strewed on the Und in calm weather 
during winter, so that the subsequent rains niay 
wash it into the soil, as in spring the heat it would 
produce might be a check upon vegetation. It is 
frequently employed as a top dressing for grain and 
grass, and has been found extremely useful in de- 
stroying the wire-worm and other insects which do 
great injury to grain. 

It is sometimes a condition in leases that no more 
soot shall be used on the farm than is produced upon 
it ; and, as a reason for this, an opinion has pre- 
vailed that soot, though it greatly increases the quan- 
tity of produce during the first year after its appli- 
cation, yet it exhausts the land, which is afterward 
in a worse condition than if it had not been em- 
ployed. The conditions of leases are often irration- 
al and injurious both to farmer and land-owner : it 
deserves inquiry whether this is well founded. 
• Saline manures in general combine readily with 
other substances, and produce decompositions which 
are extremely useful in agriculture ; but it is more 
necessary than with other kinds of manure to guard 
against using them in excess, particularly when they 
contain a powerful acid principle, as in the first .sub- 
stance mentioned beldw. Manures of this kind are 
chiefly useful when the soil contains much vegetable 
or animal matter. ' 

Salt, as a manure, is singularly beneficial, if used 
in small quantity. The fattening of cattle upon salt- 
marshes has been practised time out of mind, and 
it is to the salt contained in those lands that a very 
considerable part of the effect must be attributed. 
Salt is of great use for raising turnips, and also for 
corn, of which it causes the straw to be strong, and 
the grain thin-hulled and heavy. It sweetens bad 
pastures ; improves and increases the herbage ; while 
It destroys noxious insects. The quantity of salt 
which has been recommended is from twelve to six- 
teen bushels per acre; but on the authority of a 
gentleman^ who had made through a course of years 
a great number of experiments on the use of salt as 
a manure, and who communicated the result of them 
to the late Mr. Parkes, the ingenious author of the 
. Chymical Catechism, one bushel per acre is all that 
can be used with safety : a greater quantity would 
render the land steril for two or three years after- 
ward. This is consonant with the fact that a small 
quantity of salt hastens putrefaction, while a large 
quantity effg/ctually prevents it ; for the salt does not 
act so much by iu being imbibed by the plant, as by 
its property of attracting moisture from the atnu>- 
sphere, promoting the decomposition of other sub- 
aunces, and causing them to afford the nutriment 
required. 

Liekoriee. — ^The common Uckorice grows wild in 
ihe south of Europe, and is cultivated in many pla- 
ces, even in this country, for the sake of the root, 
which is much used in pharmacy, and forms a con- 
siderable article of commerce. More than two hun- 
dred tuns of the extract are manufactured anhually 
in Spain, a considerable portion of which is sent to 
London. It is often administered medicinally, in 
coughs and pulmonary affections, and the aqueous 
tnfttsion ii a refreshinff beverage. A deep, light, 
uA wutdy ioii it boil aSq^ to its cultnra. 



LITERARY REVIEW. 

The National Port ait Galhry of Distinguished 
Americans. Completed hy Jabies Herring, New 
York, and James B. Longacre, Philadelphia. 
New York, vols. 1, 2, and 3. Imperial octavo: 
with engraved portraits. 

The accessions constantly made to the Biograph* 
ical department of American Knowledge, may just* 
ly be pronounced among the important contributions 
which enrich and adorn the literary career of our 
countrymen at the present day. The firmest sup- 
porters of sound instruction seem to be deeply alive 
to the value of the subject : viewing it in its several 
relationships, as calculated, in an effective manner, to 
convey the prominent facts and circumstances, which 
enable the student of our oolonial and revolutionary 
history the better to comprehend the origin and 
progress of our Republick, in its career of empire, 
a;nd in its march toward intellectual greatness and 
renown. Aware, moreover, that the annals of legis- 
lation, philosophy, and of the arts, the expositions of 
the pleading and vital truths which grace and mag- 
nify theology and the other liberal professions, ouiy 
severally be embraced in Biographical memoirs, and 
be discussed in the most attractive and intelligible 
manner, to the plainest understanding ; the strongest 
inducements are unquestionably held out, to encour- 
age the best pens and the most competent intellects 
to augment, by this means, the stores of this essen- 
tial branch of human investigation. Besides which, 
in selecting for contemplation and improvement the 
characters of those chiefs of the human family, who, 
by their genius and talents, have rendered them- 
selves illustrious, and placed their country under last- 
ing obligations by their services in her behalf, we 
cherish the most ennobling feelings our nature is 
susceptible of, and awaken a curiosity in the best of 
causes, greater than is enjoyed perhaps by any other 
literary department. We accordingly within the 
past twenty years, have been favoured with several 
works on General Biography, appropriated as be- 
coming memorials of the lives of native Americans, 
besides no inconsiderable number of distinct volumes 
confined to individual characters of acknowledged 
excellence and approved services : among the for- 
mer class of biographies we may fairly mention the 
productions of Allen, Rogers, and I^napp : Dr. El- 
liott's New England Biography is of an earlier date. 
Among the latter the more commanding volumes of 
Marshall's Washington, Johnson's life of General 
Greene, Tudor's life of Otis, President Quincy's 
life of his father, Colden's account of Robert Ful- 
ton, Sparks*8 life of the intrepid traveller Ledyard, the 
Ufo of Richard Henry Leo» (tf Virginia, hf his 
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grandson, Hosack's Memoirs of De Witt Clinton, 
Dwight'b ample volume on President Edwards, 
Davis's life of Col. Burr, Tucker's life of Jefferson, 
&c., Slc. To these also deserve to be added the 
copious work by Sanderson and others, containing 
the memoirs of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence ; and the Library of American Biog- 
raphy, now publishing at Boston by Jared Sparks, a 
performance which challenges our approbation equal- 
ly by the choice of its subjects as by the able, im- 
partial, and authentick manner in which the memoirs 
are drawn up. Many other works of a biographi- 
cal character, but of an earlier date might here also 
be enumerated, were we disposed to summon the 
attention of the reading publick to the acquisition of 
a minute acquaintance with American patriots and 
philosophers, who in their day and generation dis- 
played the attributes of greatness, and whose lives 
were a blessing to their country. 

Of auto-biographies we have several ; but one of 
merit, surpassing all others of its kind, the popular 
and universally read account of the self-taught 
Franklin. If our information be correct, no book of 
any age or in any language is more generally pe- 
rused either by the youth of America or of Europe ; 
and few have contributed to render the study of bi- 
ography more captivating than the simple memoir of 
that most exalted patriot and rational man. With 
these cursory observations on a portion at least of 
our present stock of works of this nature, we hasten 
to offer a few observations on the publication placed 
at the head of this critical notice. 

The first number of the National Portrait Gallery 
of Distinguished Americans was recognised as a 
specimen of a work of great consideration, demand- 
ing for the faithful accomplishment of the under- 
taking talents of a high order, fortified by varied 
and extensive knowledge ; and the appropriation of 
pecuniary resources to no ordinary amount. The 
benefactors of our land present themselves to philo- 
sophical contemplation, vested with such diversity of 
merits according as they may have advanced the 
glory of the nation on the broad theatre of publick 
affairs, or, in an equally laudatory way have promoted 
•ome important object of human pursuit, that, in order 
successfully to discharge the office of personal his- 
torian with proper discrimination, it becomes an im^ 
perative task, to delineate with fidelity and with a 
master hand the distinctive features of those whose 
panegyrick we are invited to pronounce : to seize 
with accuracy those prominent traits of individuality 
which properly mark their respective characters; 
and, while their talents and example are objects of a 
nation's plaudits, that the writer, moreover, dis- 
charge his elevated trust equally free of all hyper- 
bole and conceit on the one hand, and that uune, 
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cold, and apathick exposition which betrays evex 
thing but a proper concurrence of feelings in beha 
of the special subject of his memoir. In a wor 
like that now before us minuteness of detail^ an 
copiousness of illustration are not to be expected 
numbers claim consideration, and the difficulty i 
assigning the proportion which each ought to bes 
to the whole is perhaps the most embarrassing cu 
cumstance which the biographer is compelled t 
yield to. But notwithstanding the difficulty of a 
occasionally too brief notice and at other times c 
a disproportionate space when compared with th 
nature of the materials which the various writers c 
these memoirs had at command, their legitimat 
province will nevertheless be found to have bee: 
fairly adhered to, when we assert, that a sound con 
prehension of the subject, the exercise of a sobe 
judgement, and a clear record of relevant facts con 
municated in language easy, perspicuous, and ms 
tured by good sense, constitute the prominent excel 
lences of by far the greater number of the article 
of this Portrait Gallery. This may be deemed hig] 
praise in behalf of a work of so multifarious a na 
ture and the production of so many pens : a carefu 
perusal of its pages has however led to this con 
viction of the merits of this arduous undertaking 
and if perchance the exact admeasurement of tht 
intellectual worth and acts of every individual nov 
recorded may be deemed to be here and there no 
so fully preserved, the more solid excellence o 
entire freedom from all sectarian and anti-patrioticl 
prepossessions recommend these notices to th< 
hearty approbation of every advocate of politics 
freedom and religious toleration. Nor is the narra 
tive in these pages encumbered by useless disqui 
sition or infested by recitals. to pamper a perverte< 
or depraved curiosity. In every sketch, facts forn 
the groundwork of illustration, and the authenticit; 
of the materials bear the strongest proofs, that no in 
considerable effort has been made to obtain then 
and to present the respective subjects to the world 
that he who reads, may have the best of motives I 
emulate the examples set before him. 

As coming within the scope of our intentions w< 
shall briefly advert to the articles which aggregatel] 
make up the present volumes. The first volume i 
very properly introduced to notice with an accoun 
of him who in the memorable language of Congres 
was '* first in war, first in peace, and first in th< 
hearts of his countrymen," the venerated Washing 
tan : this sketch is properly more ample than an; 
other of the biographical notices in the Gallery: iti 
a fit memorial of the chieftain of the revolution 
ary contest and the founder of the American repub 
lick : nor is the second memoir —the life of thi 
general*s wife, Mrs. Martha Waskmgtmf without th 
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praiM of being an excellent and felicitous accom- 
paniment to the first article. The incidents in the 
account are of an uncommonly interesting nature 
and the domestick qualities, the eminent piety, and 
the serene death of this exalted female, are given in 
terms such as cannot fail to create a lasting impres- 
sion on the reader. We extract the closing para- 
graph: 

' "Our filial task is done. Few females have 
ever figured in the great drama of life, amid 
scenes so varied and imposing, with so few faults 
and so many virtues as the subject of this brief me- 
moir. Identified with the father of his country in 
the great events which led to the establishment of a 
nation's independence, Mrs. Washington necessarily 
partook much of his thoughts, his councils, and his 
views. Often at his side in that awful period that 
'tried men's souls,' her cheerfulness soothed his 
anxieties, her firmness inspired confidence, while 
her devotional piety toward the Supreme Being 
enabled her to discern a ray of hope, amid the dark- 
ness' of a horizon clouded by despair. After a long 
life abounding in vicissitudes, having a full measure 
of sorrows but with many and high enjoyments, the 
venerable Martha Washington descended to the 
grave, cheered by the prospect of a blessed immor- 
tality and mourned by the millions of a mighty 
empire." 

The memoir of Charles Carrol of Carrolton, the 
last survivor of that heroick band who pledged their 
all to the glorious cause of their country's independ- 
ence, is beautifully drawn up, and exhibits that chiv- 
alrick character, and disinterested patriot, in faithful 
and captivating colours : it is further enriched with 
many historical facts of interest. We have next in 
succession Nathaniel Greene^ the great captain of 
the Revolution : numerous as are the biographical 
records, concerning this extraordinary soldier, none 
will find his ardour abated or his patriotism dimin- 
ished by the perusal of this brief but spirited sketch. 
The purity and integrity of Greene, his native en 
ergy and genius in the art of war, his lion-hearted- 
ness and unsurpassed judgement, are fit topicks for 
the sublimest contemplation of American youth, who 
seek to study the proudest events in their country's 
annals. The gallant Wayne, whose attack on Stony 
Point is so well known, and whose Indian warfare 
was characterized by daring enterprise, as well as by 
humanity, has here received the due tribute of grate- 
ful patriotism : nor can less be said of the account of 
General Moultrie^ who, to services to his country by 
the , sword, still further augmented our estimate of 
his publick acts, by contributing toward the history 
of the United States two volumes of Memoirs of the 
American Revolution, relating principally to events 
which occured in South Carolina, and derived from 
facts within his own knowledge. As authentick re- 
cords they vrill be appreciated as of indubitable au- 
thority. Col. Humphries's attractive life of Israel 



Putnam has long rendered the character of this in 
trepid individual familiar with our juvenile associa- 
tions and placed his qualities as a soldier and patriot 
in a conunanding view. The narrative in these 
pages is calculated to renew our best feelings in be- 
half of his undaunted bravery and his almost marvel- 
lous adventures so familiar to our school-boy days. 
It is among the anomalies of our limes, that he, ot 
whom the British soldiery proverbially said, that he 
dared to lead, where any dared to folhw, should, in a 
late history purporting to be sober, have had his her- 
oism aspersed with the charge of cowardice : the 
record here given is the more gratifying on this ac- 
count, and sets at nought such aspersion. A novel and 
interesting circumstance touching the generous bear- 
ing of Putnam, at the battle of Bunker's Hill, is insert- 
ed in this memoir, derived from a communication of 
the venerable Col. John Trumbull. 

The life of Timothy Pickering, of Massachusetts, 
and of the late Govemour Shelby of Kentucky, are 
full of interest and much hovel information : and the 
subject of the next memoir, " one of the small band 
of ancient worthies, who having devoted^ the prime 
of life, to the service of their country, yet still live to 
witness and enjoy its prosperity and happiness," Col. 
Aaron Ogden of New Jersey, has on the present 
occasion furnished, on his own responsibUity, as a 
witness of some very important scenes in the Revo- 
lutionary war, an account of events varying essen- 
tially from those which have heretofore been gener- 
ally received. The biography is valuable, bat our 
limits prevent enlargement. What can a few pages 
do in embracing the life of the late Chief Justice of 
the United States, John Marshall, the founder and 
expositor of our constitutional law. The record of 
this great man, and exalted judge, is nevertheless, 
comparatively of some extent, and so admirably 
drawn up as to furnish a satisfactory account of his 
stupendous labours in the several departments of his 
publick career: his revolutionary, his legislative, 
his ministerial, and bis judicial services, are each no- 
ticed : the writer of this sketch possesses a proper 
estimate of his subject, and has been able to portray 
the moral, intellectual and professional greatness of 
this purest of men, and first of lawyers. The life 
of Washington by Judge Marshall is pronounced as 
characterized «*by fidelity, accuracy, impartiality, 
dignity of narrative, and simplicity and purity of 
style." The composition of this article is in a style 
of much force, and unusual animation. The short 
memoir of the late Judge Shippen of Pennsylvania, 
will be read with pleasure by the surviving admirers 
of that dignified worthy. We wish it were more 
ample. Every citizen who fully appreciates the 
great value of our United States Military school at 
West Point will be satisfied with the story given of 
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the late Col. Jonathan Williams^ whose services 
were of such vast importance in the early building 
up of that National Institution, and popular feeling 
will dwell with satisfaction on the character here 
portrayed of the late patriotick govemour of New 
York, Daniel D, Tompkins, Henry Clay, Andrew 
Jackson, and Daniel Webster; these three distin- 
guished magnates, who have so often and so vehement- 
ly been arrayed against each other by the zeal of 
their political friends, are here grouped in harmless 
juxtaposition, and their ^lerits appropriately discrim- 
inated ; the lofty patriotism, the indomitable spirit, 
and the profound thought, which suggest themselves 
to the American mind on the mention of these names, 
cannot but awaken the spirit of emulation in youth, 
and the pride of patriotism in all. Who has not 
been charmed with the letters of the British Spy ? 
Who has not lamented over the early fate of its ami- 
able and gifted author, William Wirt, rescued from 
poverty and errour by friendly exhortation and by 
the force of native talents and persevering applica- 
tion asserting his title to the highest distinction in 
the gift of his country : the life is worthy of perusal. 
Prominent occurrences in our naval and military 
annals are associated with the names of Lewis C<iss, 
Thomas McDonougk, and Alexander McComb : and 
furnish materials for profitable reading. Joel Poin- 
sett merited and has received a conspicuous place 
among our men of pursuits at once political and sci- 
ontifick, as also Stoddard S. Johnson, the eloquent 
senator of Louisiana whose career was but recently 
arrested by the criminal carelessness of our steam- 
boat navigation on the southern waters. Of Edward 
Livingston' o( 'New York, distinguished as a lawyer, 
as an orator, as a diplomatist, and a codifier of crim- 
inal jurisprudence, the notice is laudatory, and ex- 
tensive, but not more than what is just. Death has 
recently summoned him from among us after a life 
of active and prolonged utility. Lewis McLean bom 
in 1786 consequently belongs to a post-revolutionary 
period; in him we recognise the able head of the 
treasury department ; and the efficient secretary of 
state. The adherents of the Episcopal form of 
Church government equally as those of the Calvinis- 
tick model in ecclesiastical polity, will attest the 
impartiality of the publishers of the National Galle- 
ry by the appearance in the same volume of exten- 
sive and instructive notices of Bishop White, and 
Timothy Dwight, the former the father of the Epis- 
copal Church, the latter the author of the standard 
work on Calvinistick Theology ; both memoirs con- 
tain authoritative materials for the ecclesiastical 
historian. The life of Joel Barlow, better known to 
his countr)rmen by his stern republican principles 
than by his Columbiad, is followed by a most inter- 
esting memoir of Col. John Trundmll, the revolution- 



ary patriot, who has blended himself with the histc 
ry of his country, and the able artist, to whose pen 
cil this national work is largely indebted for th 
originals of many of its finest illustrations. The lif 
of another artist, to whom we are indebted for th 
most accredited portrait of Washington, Gilhei 
Charles Stuart follows : it is full of captivating in 
cidents. The medical profession will find a cone 
memorative summary of the acts and services of Di 
Samuel L. Mitchill, long prominent in the annals c 
science, and of Dr. Theodric Romeyne Beck, distir 
guished by his Elements of Medical Jurisprudence 
The volume closes with Washington Irving, Cath 
erine M. Sedgwick, and James Fenimore Cooper, wri 
ters who have successfully vindicated the genius c 
their country, in works of fiction, and their claims t 
its approbation by the purity of their lives .: the biog 
raphy of Irving is among the most happy specimen 
of composition : of the life of Mr. Cooper, we ca 
only complain of its brevity. 

The mechanical execution of this work, both ii 
typography, and in engravings, is equally honourabl 
to the state of the arts in America and the zealou 
munificence of the enterprising publishers.. W 
shall reserve space in a subsequent number for anoth 
er notice of this National work. 



INTERESTING TO SCULPTORS. 

It is stated in the National Intelligencer, that Mi 
Featherstonaugh, United States geologist, has ascer 
tained the existence of some important deposites o 
white statuary marble, in the Cherokee countr); 
He has followed an obscure ridge in the mountain 
six miles, consisting entirely of that valuable sub 
stance, hitherto only seen in the United States, v 
thin beds, not exceeding a few inches. He report 
one of these deposites as equal to that of Massi 
Carrara in Italy, with which he is familiar. Marbl 
of this kind has been hitherto brought, at a grea 
expense, from Italy. The block for the statue o 
Hamilton, destroyed by fire in the Exchange, if w< 
mistake not, was represented to have cost not les 
than two thousand dollars. 

Col. Sherburne of Washington city, who ha< 
been for some weeks past in the Cherokee nation 
on business for government, has, we have been in 
formed, contracted with the owner for the purchase 
of the land on which ^is valuable and beautifu 
marble was discovered by the celebrated geologis 
above named. It is thought to be inexhaustible an( 
more valuable than any gold mine yet discovered ii 
the Cherokee nation, being of that cast as not onb 
to command a good price, but will be in very grea 
demand. The quarry is within seven miles of nav 
igable water, and there is a never-failing strean 
within one hundred yards, that will carry one thou 
sand saws if found necessary. 
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OREGON. 

[Cincinnfttti ChroiLele.] 

It is known to our readers, that the jurisdiction of 
the United States extends over the Rocky mountains 
to the Pacifick ocean : but it is not so well known 
what are the natural features of the country. In 
the Missionary Herald for October, we find a very 
graphick and interesting account, by Mr. Spaulding 
(a missionary) of a journey from Missouri to Colum- 
bia river, and of the region west of the Rocky mount- 
ains. And here, we would remark, that the Mis- 
sionary Herald acts as a journal of geographical dis- 
covery ; for, as it contains the latest and most ac- 
curate accounts from all the countries of the globe, 
some of which have been before unvisited, but, now 
travelled and closely observed by the missionaries 
of Christianity. It is a most valuable work of trav- 
els, from which all classes of people may derive in- 
struction and' amusement from the habits and man- 
ners of different nations. 

The territory of the United States on the Pacifick 
extends from about latitude 42^ to latitude 49^, 
about four hundred miles of coast. Within this 
space empties the Columbia river, nearly all of 
which lies within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. This stream is about fifteen hundred miles 
in length, having its head in the Rocky mountains. 
On its banks the Hudson bay Company have several 
ports, and the British are now the sole occupants. 
If the people of the United States are so anxious to 
occupy Texas, which is not their own, why do they 
not occupy the mouth of Columbia, and its vicinity, 
which is their own ? The inducements are really 
greater, though the journey is more difficult to 
make. 

The following extracts will shew the route trav- 
elled by the missionaries, and the climate, and re- 
sources of the country around the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia river : — 

•* The communication from which the following 
extracts are taken was written soon after Mr. Spauld- 
ing and his associates, including Mrs. S. Doctor and 
Mrs. Whitman, and W. H. Gray, left the frontiers 
of the state of Missouri about the first of May, 
1836, in company with a company of gentlemen en- 
gaged in the fur-trade. Their route, as did that of 
Mr. Parker the preceding year, generally lay near 
the Missouri river, till they reached the Platte, 
thence along that river to its fork, and thence along 
the north fork, by the Black hills, to near its source, 
thence to Green river, one of the head branches of 
the western Colorado, thence to the waters of Bear 
river, which ernpties itself into the great Salt lake, 
and thence to the head waters of Louis's river, the 
southern branch of the Columbia, on which, or on 
the streams which run into it, they pursued their 
course to fort Wallawalla, one of the principal 
trading ports of the Hudson's bay Company, about 
three hundred miles from the Pacifick ocean. 

**The mission family took with them a small 
wagon, which, however, they left behind them when 
they had accomplished about half their journey. 
They preferred to teavel on horseback, and nearly 
the whole distance of more than two thousand miles 
was passed in that manner. As the country is not 
inhabited, except by wandering band's of Indians, 
when the supplies of provisions with which he 
started shall be exhausted, the traveller must depend 



for the means of subsistence on the game which 
may be taken as he proceeds. Of course he must 
confine himself almost entirely to animal food, 
while he will find that to be scarce and of a bad 
quality. Mrs. Spaulding and Mrs. Whitman are be- 
lieved to be the first white women who have crossed 
the Rocky mountains. But though subjected to 
many hardships and privations, and some perils, the 
health of the whole party was decidedly improved 
by the journey. 

" Mentioning the inconvenience experienced from 
the want of bread and vegetable food, Mr. Spaulding 
remarks : — 

" ' Our friends must think of us sitting on the 
burning sand with a cup of tea in one hand, and a 
piece of dry, mouldy, and sour buffalo meat in the 
other, and this for our breakfast, dinner, and supper, 
for days and weeks together. As we drew near 
Wallawalla, we heard of its beautiful cattle, its hogs, 
and other fruits of civilized life ; and be assured, 
the anticipation of once more getting into my hand 
a potato or crust of bread, was nowise favourable 
to my sleep at night. But on reaching this desirable 
haven of rest, we were so suddenly transported from 
our former wild mode of living to that of civilized 
life, and so kindly treated by Mr. P., clerk of the 
Hudson's bay Company, in charge of this establish- 
ment, that we were made almost to forget what we 
had been going through for days, and weeks, and 
months past. It seemed like a dream. And even 
now I cannot realize that I have spent the last spring 
and summer in passing the Rocky mountains ; and 
that I am really through the journey, and that my 
.eyes now actually behold the waters of the beauti- 
ful Columbia. 

** ' It was of the highest importance before we took 
a single step to have an interview with the chief 
factor of the company on the Columbia in charge at 
fort Vancouver, for the purpose of presenting oui 
letters from the United States Secretary of War. 
learning his feelings respecting our objecl to this 
country, and the prospect of supplies. Mr. P. very 
kindly ofiered to fit up a boat and take us down. 
You may very naturally suppose, that our ladies 
were not much fatigued at the end of their journey, 
and that travelling had become almost second nature 
to us, from the fact, that, arriving at the fort Satur- 
day in the forenoon, in the afternoon we set about 
preparing for a trip of three hundred miles down 
the terrible Columbia to this place. We left Walla- 
walla the sixth of September, in a boat propelled by 
six oarsmen. The usual time for a passage down is 
five days. We were detained by head winds, and 
did not arrive till the twelfth. Here we were again 
met with the warmest expressions of friendship by 
Dr. McLaughlin, who conducted us immediately to 
his house. After a brief interview he conducted us 
to his gardens, and,. be assured, we were not a little 
surprised to see, west of the Rocky mountains, 
where we expected to meet scarcely the first bud- 
dings of civilization, such perfection in horticulture. 
About five acres are laid out in order, and stored 
with almost every species of vegetables, fruits, and 
fiowers ; and among them, figs, citrons, oranges, 
lemons, pomegranates, cotton-plants, and all com- 
mon fruits found in the United States. Every thing 
produces well. For some days our time was divi- 
ded bet ween visits on the farm, to the mills, herds, 
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the dairy, the stores, the ehips in the port, the school, 
&c. It of course gave us great satisfaction to wit- 
ness these fruits of civilization which we supposed 
our eyes had looked upon for the last time when we 
passed the frontier line of our own land. Dr. Mc- 
Laughlin's farm is the largest on the Columbia river, 
and produced last year, four thousand five hundred 
bushels of wheat, four thousand bushels of peas, 
one thousand seven hundred bushels of barley, one 
thousand five hundred bushels of oats ; potatoes not 
gathered, com but little. His horned cattle are 
seven hundred and fifty, swine four hundred, with 
from two to three hundred horses. He has also a 
saw-mill and a flour-mill.' 

'* Mr. Spaulding mentions, that nearly all the chief 
factors, traders, and clerks, at Vancouver, are mem- 
bers either of the Episcopal or Presbyterian church, 
and that a chaplain of the former church had just 
arrived from London. All appeared decidedly fa- 
vourable to missionary efforts. The labouring men 
are principally French Catholicks from Canada." 

Our readers will observe, that the place which is 
thus described as producing figs, oranges, lemons, 
and cotton-plants, is near north latitude 45^ ; the 
latitudes of Michigan and Maine, the coldest and 
most barren portions of the United States. What 
makes the difierence ? One is on the eastern, and 
the other on the western coast of the United States. 
The same difierence exists between the whole east- 
em coast of the United States, and the shores of 
Europe. France, Spain, and Italy, which produce 
the olive, the orange, and the vine so exuberantly, 
are in the latitude of the northern part of the United 
States, where the climate is very difierent. One is 
on the eastern and the other on the western shore of 
the ocean. 

But our readers need not suppose, that because it 
is so delightful at the mouth of the Columbia, the 
same features prevail in the intermediate country. 
Just the reverse is the fact. From the forks of the 
Platte river to within three hundred miles of the 
Pacifick, a distance of one thousand two hundred 
miles, a barren, sandy, rocky Zahara intervenes, 
with scarcely water and grass enough to supply the 
traveller at night. The Snake, and Lewis rivers 
run through sand-plains, in -groves cut through the 
solid rock from one hundred to five hundred feet 
deep. Unless this desert is interrupted by fertile 
lands on the head waters of the Yellow Stone, it 
will efiectually stop the progress of the states west. 

The following great natural curiosities are not the 
least which exist in our country. 

BASALTICK ROCKS AND NATURAL SODA-rOUNTAIN. 

" The geological structure of the earth, except a 
tract of beautiful granite, through which we travel- 
led for a few days near the Black hills, and one or 
two specimens on Snake river, is one and the same, 
viz. basaltick. It would seem that the entire Rocky 
mountains, extending even to the Facifick ocean, 
have been thrown up from the bowels of the earth 
by internal fires. The country of the Columbia 
river, especially, is a beautiful specimen. The 
blufis on either side rise to the height of one hun- 
dred to one thousand two hundred feet, in benches 
of perfect flutes, closely piled, all perpendicular, 
with the exception of two small piles which I ob- 
served in passing from Walla walla to this place — 



one horizontal, the other oUique. For oi 
day, while passing the Blue mountains, t 
from Wallawalla, we were upon cut stone, 
broken by some natural agency, and resembl 
much continued heaps of such broken stoi 
prepared for covering roads in the states 
day's travel injured the feet of our animal 
than the whole journey besides. In fact, w 
but little difliculty till we reached these moi 
Most of onr animals made the whole joumey 
being shod. We drove a wagon to Snake fc 
could have driven it through, but for the fatigue 
animals. We expect to get it at some future 

" The whole face of the country, from Foi 
liam, at the fpot of the Black hills, till within 
seven days travel of Wallawalla, is coverec 
the mountain-sedge, a species of wormwood, 
fibrous stalk of the size of a man's wrist, and 
three to four feet high, having a dead appeal 
No creature, I believe, eats this bitter herb, i 
eompeUed by hunger. This sedge was som 
stmction to the wagon, though but little to the \ 
horses. 

" Three days before we reached Fort Hall 
passed what seems to me one of the greatest cu 
ities in the world — a natural soda-fountain oi 
known extent, having several openings. On 
them is about fifteen feet in diameter, with no 
covered bottom. About twelve feet below the 
face are two large globes, on either side of 
opening, from which the efiervescence seems 
rise. However, a stone cast in, after a few minu 
throws the whole fountain into a violent agitat: 
Another of the openings, about four inches in di< 
eter, is through an elevated rock, from which 
water spouts at intervals of about forty secon 
The water is, in all its properties, equal to any a: 
ficial fountain, and is constantly foaming and spa 
ling. 7'hose who visit this fountain drink lar 
quantities of the water, with good efiect to heal 
Perhaps in the days when a railroad connects t. 
waters of the Columbia with those of the Missou 
this fotmtain may be a source of great gain to tl 
company that shall accomplish such a noble wor 
if they are beforehand in securing it. For I ai 
sure, If visitors can come from the far East to se 
the Niagara falls, they would not value a few day 
more to visit the West, and see the great soda 
fountain of the Rocky mountains. 

" Within a few days' ride of Salmon falls, w( 
passed three grand shoots of water, where smal 
rivers rushed from the perpendicular bluff, and fell 
from a height of about five hundred feet from th# 
surface of the earth, and three hundred from the 
surface of the river, from the lofty banks of which 
they fall. 

" Four days before reaching Snake fort, we passed 
three hot springs; I also saw several afterward. 
The water was at a boiling heat. Fish were boiled 
sufficiently in them in twenty minutes. 

" The last thing I will mention under this head is 
Grand Hound — so called from its appearance. It 
is a beautiful, rich, circular plain, probably twenty 
miles in dianieter, surrounded on all sides by mount- 
ains, covered with beautiful pine and spruce. A 
considerable river passes through the middle, skirted 
with timber. This is in the Chingoos country, and 
is a favourable place for a mission. 
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Face of the Country. — ^We left Snake Fort on the 
twenty-second of August, and arrived at Fort Walla- 
walla on the third of September. Wallawalla is on 
the south side of Columbia river, nine miles below 
the mouth of Snake or Lewis river, and at the junc- 
tion of Wallawalla and Columbia rivers. It was 
built by the Hudson's Bay Company fifteen years 
ago. No timber except floodwood is found within 
twenty-five miles. The soil is good in small spots 
on the WaUawalla river. All kinds of grains and 
vegetables produce well. Cattle surpass in fatness 
any thing I ever saw in the United States. Horses 
are as plenty and about as cheap as in our country 
— beautiful, and usually milk-white or cream colour. 
All animals feed out through winter as there is but 
little snow. The grass is of a superiour quality, 
called the Bufifalo grass — a fine, short, bunch grass, 
covering the whole face of the earth. This grass is 
one among the thousand marks of the goodness of 
God in providing for all climates and sections of the 
earth. It might naturally be supposed — there being 
no rain or dew in this country for six or seven 
months in the year — every thing would be parched 
by the sun, and there would be no means of subsist- 
ence for animals ; but this grass remains through the 
season quite fresh, retaining all its virtue, and forms 
very hearty food for winter. As soon as we came 
to it, about six days before arriving at Wallawalla, 
our animals would leave the green grass on the 
streams, and seek this on the sand-hills and plains. 

" Great American Desert. — ^With regard to the coun- 
try through which we passed, nothing probably could 
have set me right but actual observation, iSo differ- 
ent is the reality from what I had previously ima- 
gined. The fact that the vast interiour of North 
Amenca is a barren desert, is not, so far as I am 
aware, very extensively known in the United States. 
On the twenty-second of June we entered the Rocky 
mountains, and came out of them on the first of Sep- 
tember. Till we reached the forks of the Platte, we 
found some timber and considerable fertile soil on 
the water-courses, though both diminished to that 
point. From that place, excepting a little spot at 
Fort William, Fort Hall, Snake Fort, Grand Round, 
Wallawalla, till we come within a hundred miles of 
this fort, (Vancouver,) the whole country is a barren 
desert, with only here and there a little patch of 
grass and willows planted, it would seem, by the 
hands of a kind Providence, just often enough for 
stops at noon and night, reminding one of the great 
Sahara of Africa. In the morning we would mount 
our horses and ride hour after hour through plains of 
burning sand or over mountains of rocks, till about 
midday ; and when ourselves and animals had be- 
come thirsty and hungry and tired, we would come 
suddenly upon a coqI spring or stream of water, with 
a few acres of excellent grass for our horses, (ex- 
cepting the route from Fort William to Rendezvous, 
where they suffered much,) and a little cluster of 
willows for fuel. So we would travel in afternoon 
till we came upon a similarly favored spot, about the 
hour when we wished to encamp for the night. 

" A few days we were compelled to travel aK day, 
some twenty or thirty miles, to find water and grass. 
The region of the Snake or Lewis river, especially, 
is the most barren of our whole route. We camped 
but a few times on the river, and always found a 
limited supply of grass and willows. Except these 



few spots, we could not discover a green thing upon 
its borders, from Fort Hall, where we struck it, to 
Snake Fort, where we left it, there is nothing but a 
vast plain of burning sand, with here and there a 
mountain of burnt rocks. Our route lay generally 
some miles from the river, where we found food and 
water as above mentioned. The river passes through 
a channel of cut rocks, from one hundred to five 
hundred feet deep, with frequent rapids, and four or 
five considerable falls. It is not navigable on ac- 
count of the rapidity. So far from being a country 
of game, except the buffalo country, it is a country 
of comparatively no game. Since leaving Fort Hall 
we have travelled days, and I do not know but I 
can safely say weeks, without seeing a living crea- 
ture except a few crows in the air, and herds of 
black crickets upon the ground. We saw but two 
bears in the whole route. However I learn that in 
the mountains, deer, antelope, elk, and bear, can be 
found to some extent, even in the most destitute 
parts of the conntry. The rivers abound in fish. 
The Columbia and its branches teem whh salmon, 
three or four months in the year, during which time 
two or three hundred barrels are salted at Fort Van- 
couver. A little care during the salmon season, and 
all the settlers of the Columbia may supply them- 
selves with salt salmon for the year. The salmon 
find their way into the mountains, up the several 
tributaries of the Columbia. We found them plenty 
at Salmon Falls, ten days below Fort Hall, perhaps 
a thousand miles from the ocean. They continue to 
beat their way up the rivers and small streams till 
their strength is exhausted, and they float lifeless 
upon the shore. Not one of the countless herds that 
enter the mouth of the Columbia, every season, ever 
return. They are mostly dead by the first of Octo- 
ber. The Columbia also abounds in sturgeon and 
seal." 



CANAL LOCKS. 



Whbn a canal changes from one level to another 
of different elevation, the place where the change of 
level takes place is commanded by a lock. Locks 
are tight oblong enclosures, in the bed of the canal, 
ftirnisdied with gates at each end, which separate 
the higher from the lower parts of the canal. When 
a boat passes up the canal, the lower gates are open- 
ed, and the boat glides into the lock, after which 
the lower gates are shut. A sluice, communicating 
with the iq)per part of the canal, is then opened, and 
the lock rapidly fills with water, elevating the boat, 
on its surface. When the lock is filled to the high- 
est water level, the upper gates are opened, and the 
boat, being now on the level of the upper part of the 
canal, passes on its way. A process the reverse of 
this is performed when the boat is descending tlie 
canal. Locks are made of stone or brick, some- 
times of wood. The gates are commonly double, 
resembling folding doors. They meet each other, 
in most instances, at an obtuse angle, and the pres- 
sure of the water serves to keep them firmly in con- 
tact. Cast iron gates are sometimes used curved 
in the form of a horizontal arch, with their convex 
side opposed to the water. In China, inclined planes 
are said to be used instead of locks, along which the 
boats are drawn up or let down. 
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BARON STEUBEN. 

'* In the society of ladies, the baion appeared to 
be very happy ; engaged in their amusements, and 
added by his wit and pleasantry to the delights of the 
evening. His sternness and stentorian voice was on- 
ly seen and heard in the field. ' Oh !' said an old man, 
who had been a captain in the war, and then kept a 
publick house, near Utica ; ' oh ! baron, how glad I 
am to see you in my house, but I used to be dread- 
fully afraid of you!' — ^*How so, captain?" — ^*You 
halloed, and swore, and looked so dreadfully at me, 
once when my platoon was out of its place, that I 
almost melted into water !' — ' Oh, fie done, fie, cap- 
tain ;' — *' It was bad, to be sure,' said the old man, 
* but you did hallo tremendously !' It is true, he was 
rough as the ocean in a storm, when great faults in 
discipline were committed ; but if in the whirlwind 
of his passion, he had injured any one, the redress 
was ample. 



" I recollect at a review at Morristown, a Lieuten- 
ant Gibbons, a brave and good ofiSicer, was arrested 
on the spot, and ordered in the rear, for a fault which 
it appeared another had committed. At a proper 
moment, the commander of the regiment came for- 
ward, and informed the baron of Mr. Gibbons's inno- 
cence, and worth, and of his acute feelings under 
this unmerited disgrace. ' Desire Lieutenant Gib- 
bons,' said the baron, * to come in front of the troops.' 
* Sir * said he to him, < the fault which was conunit- 
ted by throwing the line into confusion, might in the 
presence of an enemy, have been fatal ; and I arrest- 
ed you. Your colonel has informed me, that you 
are in this instance blameless. I ask your pardon ; 
return to your command, I would not do injustice to 
any one, much less, to one whose character is so re- 
spectable.' All this was said with' his hat off, and 
the rain pouring on his reverend head ! Was there 
an ofiicer who saw this, unmoved with feelings of 
respect and affection ? Not one, whohad the feelings 
of a soldier. 



** The baron, though never perfectly master of our 
language, made very few mistakes in speaking, ex- 
cept designedly, for pleasantry or for wit. I remem- 
ber, that, dining at headquarters at New Windsor, 
New York, Mrs. Washington asked him what amuse- 
ments he had, now that peace was certain, and the 
business of his profession less pressing. * I read 
and play chess, my lady,' said the baron, * and yes- 
terday I was invited to go a-fishing. It was under- 
stood to be a very fine amusement. I believe I sat 
in the boat two hours ; it was very warm but I caught 
two' fish.' — * Of what kind, baron V ' Indeed, my la- 
dy, I do not recollect perfectly, but one of them was 
a whale.' ' A whale ! baron, in the North river !' 
' Yes, upon my word, a very fine whale, as that gen- 
tleman informed me ; did you not tell me ? was it 
not a whale, major ?' ' An eel, baron.' ' I beg^our 
pardon, my lady; I am very much mistaken if that 
gentleman did not call it a whale, but it is of liule 



consequence, I shall abandon the trade not^ 
ing the fine amusement it affords.' 



" On another occasion, in the house of tl 
able Mrs. Livingston, mother of the late c 
where virtue and talents, and modest m; 
ways met welcome, the baron was introd 
Miss Sheaffe, an amiable and interesting y 
sister of the present British General Sh< 
am very happy,' said he, * in the honour c 
you, madamoiselle, at whatever risk, thouj 
from my youth, been cautioned to guard mys 
mis-chief; but I never before thought her 
were so powerful.'* 



'' The adroitness, and above all the sil 
which manoeuvres were performed, in the 
of the baron, was remarked with astonishm 
ofiicers of the French army. The Marqi 
de Montmorency, a brigadier-general, said 
on, ' \ admire the celerity and exactitude ^ 
your men perform ; but what I cannot c< 
the profound silence with which they m; 
' I don't know, Mons. le Marquis, from ¥ 
noise should come,' answered the baron, * < 
my brigadiers dare not open the mouth, bv 
the order !' * Ah ! hah ! Mons. le Baron 
ted the Marquis, for he was perhaps the nc 
in the French Army ; *je vous eomprem 
comprend P 

" The baron, after the defeat of Gates ii 
was engaged in raising a regiment in Yir^ 
sufficient to form a regiment had with diffi 
collected ; the corps was paraded, and on 
of marching to Carolina. A good lookir 
horseback, with his servant as it appeared 
mounted, rode up, and introducing himself t( 
informed him he had brought a recruit, 
you, sir,' said the baron, * with all my hea 
arrived in a happy moment. Where is he 
for the man was a colonel in the militia. ' 
ordering his boy to dismount. The baroi 
nance altered ; a sergeant was ordered i 
the lad, whose shoes when off, discovered 
by which his height had been increased, 
patted the child's head, with a hand trem 
rage, and asked him how old he was ? H< 
young, quite a child ; ' Sir,' said the ban 
to him who brought him, * you think me 
* Oh, no baron, I don't'. * Then, sir, I thii 
one, an infamous scoundrel, thus to attem 
your country! Take off this fellow's spurs, 
in the ranks, and tell General Green frol 
onel Gaskins, that I have sent him a mi 
serve, instead of an infant, whom he \i 
basely made his substitute. Go, my boy 
colonel's horses and spurs to his wife ; m; 
spects to her, and tell her that her husbam 
to fight, as an honest citizen should, for th( 
his country. By platoons ! to* the right v 
ward mtfrch !' " 

*ThebeBtttyof this pun, it will be perceived, c 
much in the oaron's having imparted to it the fc 
making Miss Shea& and fniM^^frimilar in aounc 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tftfi ToKBN, and Atlantiok Souysnib ; Boston, Amencan 
fitatioaen' Company— New York, S. Colman. 

Hie Token may justly be regarded the chef d^CBWore cf Amer- 
ican Annuals ; it was, we believe, the first in the field in point 
«f time — ^has never suspended — ^was always the best — and al- 
ways improving. 

Tlie one before os is rich in its illustrations and literaiy con- 
tributions, and as a work of art it is entitled to the consideration 
of a liberal publick. We have long been convinced that our 
' artists can produce fllustrations for the Annuals, that w31 not 
suffer by comparison with any in the world, and in VQjpport of 
our opinion we need only to refer to sosie of the plates 'm the 
Token of this year. 
The gem of the volume, is undoubtedly, " The Faiiies'First Vis- 
it to America," designed by Chapman, and engraved by SmeiUie. 
It is one of the most exquisite productions of fancy we have ever 
seen, and the beautiful manner in which the engraver has exe- 
cuted the delicate imaginings of the design, merits the highest 
praise. But the gentlemen who contributed the poetical illus- 
trations, have evidently not understood the design. 

" Ckingford Church," drawn by Brown, uid engraved by 
Smeillie, is one of the most beautifid landscapes we have ever 
seen, and is by many considered the gem of the volume. Mr. 
Smeillie is probably second to no engraver in the world, in his 
landscapes. The ** presentation plate," drawn by Chapman, and 
engraved on wood by Adams, [don*t shake your head so doobt- 
ingly at us, reader, when we tell you it is engraved on woo^] 
•hows to what a state of perfection the genius of Adama has 
brought his art. The " Expected Canoe^" drawn by Chapman, 
engraved by Andrews & Jewett, and used as a frontispiece, is a 
beautiful plate ; but in our judgement it should change places 
with " The Token," which, evidently intended by the artist as 
tiie frontispiece, has crept into the middle of the book. The de- 
sign of ^ the token" plate is both poetical and appropriate,, but 
the engraver has, in some points, made a failure. We have seen 
better work from Mr. Andrews, than any of his this yearns plates. 

The poetical illustration, by E. Sargeant, jr., is so beautiful, 
we cannot resist the temptation of giving it at length : — 

** Brave son of a Chieftain ! beloved Cherokee ! 
This token of wampum is woven for thee ; 
A token to flitter and shine on thy breast — 
My bravest and brightest, my wisest and best I 

" Tis woven with coral, with beads, and with shells ; 
It shall be on thy breast the most potent of spells. 
To save thee from ambush, to shield thee from harm. 
To quicken thy sight, and give strength to thine arm. 

*' Rejoicer in battle ! what forest or stream 
Sees thy, heron-plume wave, and thy tomahawk gleam 1 
Does the Father of Waters sweep on thy sharp prow 1 
Sure thridder of dark woods I Oh^ where art thou now 1 

" DcMt hunt the fierce bison, or shoot the fleet deer? 
0*er the prairie's wide level dost bend thy career 1 
Or, worn with the^heat and the toil of the chase. 
Does the mist of the cataract moisten thy face V* 

While thus spake the maiden, an eagle* who beat 
The clouds with his pinions, fell dead at her feet ! 
And the arrow, which reached him, while mounting so free. 
Was sped from the bow of the young Cherokee. 

I ** Martha Washington," we recognise immediately the bu- 
of Cheney, who in figures has no superioor. 
Among the liteiaiy contributions aie articles from Miss Sedg- 
wick, the best prose writer, and Mrs. Sigoum^, the aweetest 



poet in all the land ; the author of " Twice Told Tales," Gran- 
ville Mellen, £. Sargeant, jr., John Pierpont, R. H. Weld, R. 
C. Waterston, Ac., Ac. 

In abort, the artiets, aotboxs, publiahexa, printers, and binden, 
and all concerned in producing the Token this year, have done 
the aits much credit, and deserve hig^ |»ai^i and, what we 
tnst they will not fail to get, extensive patronage 

Twiu Told Tales. Bt Nathanibl HAWTHORmc. Boston: 
American Stationers* Company-^New York, S. Colman. 

Eighteen as pretty little tales as ever were told ; so good in- 
deed, that the titlepage tells us they are here << twice told.'* 
Several of these are fully equal to any in the " Sketch Book.'* 
« Sunday at Home," *' Sights from a Steeple," and «A Rill 
firom the Town Pump^" are sketckes that vHU be remembered 
as long as the " Broken Heart," or the " Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low." 'Li our judgement, there has been no book published 
these twelve months, w(Mrthy a higfaer place in one's affections, 
than this same ** Twice Told Talea." 



Miscellaneous Thoughts on Men, Manners, and Things 
By Anthony Grumblbb, of Grumbktom Hall, Esquire, 12mOk 
870 pages. Baltimore : Bayly 6l Bums, 1837. 

We have been much amused by the perusal of ikia volume. 
The author, professedly a grumbler, is evidently a shrewd ob- 
server of men, manners, and things— and his "thoughts," will 
win new laurels for his brow. The following extracts- from his 
address to the reader, will give some idea of the auth<Nr*ii style : — 

**CouRTSou8 Rbadib! The author doth assure thee this 
little volume was indited, more for his oum edification and 
amusement than for thine ; which the more readily will be cred- 
ited, when thou art informed that for the fifth part of a century 
he hath been more a disciple of Coke's musty folios, thaui of 
Sir Walter^s charminff octavos ; and, vriihal, hath more frequent- 
ly turned the pages of Spencer and Chaucer, than of Moore and 
Byron !" 

'*And now, indulgent or acrimonious critick, whether of 
Eromitlab, from which I hail, or of other larger city, to which 
the admonitions contained in the first division mav possibly be 
equally applicable ; or politician, whether appertainmg to the Ins 
or the Outs, I bid thee an affectionate farewell, promising thee,, 
whether the following chapters be read or not, approved or not> 
that I shall never again turn censor morum — never again come 
in conflict with thy prejudices, habits, foHies, vices but that if 
I should be seduced into the issuing forth of another little vol- 
ume, it will be to paint t^y virtues, the excellences of thy heart,, 
the beauties of thy mind." 



Stories from Real Life, being another volume of the little 
pubhshed by S. Colman, N. Y., which was commenced 
with the far-famed ** Throe Experiments on Living." This vol- 
ume contains a number of useful and interesting little stories 
from the most popular authors. — Price twenty-fiw eents. 



Ineidsnts of Travel, in Egypt, PetrOf and the Holy Land. 
New York : Harper d& Brothers. In our present number, the 
reader will find several extracta from this volume, illustrated 
with engravings. We are pleased to learn that the second edi- 
tion is nearly ready ; for the work has been, as the phrase is, 
out of print these four months. 

Washinglon Medical College — Baltimore. In our present 
number, we give a view of this college, with a description of 
the building, for which we are indebted to the "ciicnlai" oftbe 
inttitation» recently published. 
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PUTNAM AND THE WOLF. 

. . Ix needs not tW we remind the reader what is 
lh» subject of tfur frontispiece to the present num* 
her. Evevf ehihl in the land has heard its grand- 
mother tell ihe stor}', and we ar^ all familiar with it. 

Dr. Andersen, however, has a way f)eculiar to 
himself, in perpetuating the recollection of these fa^ 
miliar incidents, as will be seen by reference to the 
engraving overleaf — and he desires that the " com- 
mon version" should also be given, in order that the 
curious may compare notes. 

To gratify him, therefore, we give the story as 
tdld by Gol. Humphreys^ the biographer of the in- 
trepid Putnam. 

"In the year 1799, Putnam removed from Salem, 
Mass., to Pomfret, an inland fertile town in Con- 
necticut, forty miles east of Hartford ; where he ap- 
plied himself successfully to agriculture. 

The first years on a new farm, are not, however, 
exempt from disasters and disappointments, which 
can only be remedied by stubborn and patieint indus- 
try. Oiur farmer, sufficiently occupied in building a 
house and barn, felling woods, making fences, sow- 
ing grain, planting orchards and taking care of his 
stock, had to encounter, in turn, the calamities oc- 
casioned by drought in summer, blast in harvest, loss 
of cattle in winter, and the desolation of his sheep- 
fold by wolves. In one night he had seventy fine 
sheep and goats killed, besides many lambs and kids 
wounded. This havock was committed by a she- 
wolf, which, with her annual whelps, had for several 
years infested the vicinity. The young were com- 
monly destroyed by the vigilance of the hunters, but 
the old one was too sagacious to come within reach 
of gunshot : upon being closely pursued she would 
generally fiy to the western woods, and return the 
next winter with another litter of whelps. 

This wolf, at length, became such an intolerable 
nuisance, that Mr. Putnam entered into a combina-- 
tion with five of his neighbours to hunt alternately 
until they could destroy her. Two, by rotation, 
were to be constantly in pursuit. It ^ was known, 
that, having lost the toes from one foot by a s^eel 
trap, she made one track shorter than the other. By- 
this vestige, the pursuers recognised, in a light snow, 
the route of this pernicious animal. Having fol- 
lowed her to Connecticnt river, «iid found she had 
turned back in a direct course toward Pomfret, 
they immediately returned, and by ten o'clock the 
next morning, the blood-hounds had driven her into 
a den, about three miles distant from the house of 
Mr. Putnam. The people soon collected with dogs, 
guns, straw, fire, and sulphiir, to attack the common 
en(imy% With this apparatus, several unsuccessful 
elTorts were made to force her from the den. The 
hounds came back badly wounded and refused to re- 
turn. The smoke of blazing straw had Jio effect. 
Nor did the fumes of burnt brimstone, with which 
the cavern was filled, compel her to quit the retire- 
ment. Wearied with such fruitless attempts, (which 
had b(oujg;ht the time to ten o'clock at night,) Mr. 
Putnam tried once more to make his dog enter, but 
in^vain. He proposed to his negro-man to go down 



into the cavern and ahoQt the wcJf ; the { 
clined the hazardons service. Then h i 
their master, angry at the disappointmei i 
daring that he was ashamed to have a i 
his family, resolved himself to destroy tb 
beast, lest she should escape through som i 
fissure of the rock. His neighbours s 
monstrated against the perilous enterpris I 
knowing that wild animals were intimidai 
and having provided several strips of hire) i 
only combustible material which he coi 
that would afiford light in this deep and 
cave, prepared for his descent. Having, ac 
divested himself of his coat and waistcoat i 
ing a long rope fastened round his legs, by 
might be pulled back, at a concerted signal 
ed head foremost, with the blazing torch in 

The aperture of the* den, on the east I 
very high ledge of rocks, is about two fet i 
from thence it descends obliquely fifteen J 
running horizontally about ten more, it asce 
ually sixteen feet toward its termination. ' ; 
of this subterraneous cavity are composed ( i 
and solid rocks, which seem to have beei i 
from each other by some former earthquai < 
top and bottom are also of stone, and the < 
in winter, being covered with ice, is exc i 
slippery. It is in no place high enough for 
raise himself upright ; nor in any part m 
three feet in width. 

Having groped his passage to the horizo I 
of the den, the most terrifying darkness app i 
front of the dim circle of Ught afiTorded by h i 
It was silent as the house of death. None I i 
sters of the desert had ever before explored I 
itary mansion of horroor. He, cautiously | 
ing onward, came to ihe ascent, which he 
mounted on his hands and knees, until he dis 
the glaring eyeballs of the wolf, who was si 
the extrenuty of the cavern. Startled at th i 
of fire, she gnashed her teeth and gave a 
growl. As soon as he had made the necess] 
covery, he kicked the rope as a signal for 
him out. The people at the mouth of the de 
had listened with painful anxiety, hearing the 
ing of the wolf, and supposing their friend ti 
the most imminent danger, drew him forth wit 
celerity, that his shirt was stripped over hij 
and his skin severely lacerated. After he h 
justed his clothes and loaded his gun wit! 
buck-shot, holding a torch in one hand and th 
ket in the other, he descended the seconc 
When he drew hearer than before, the wolf 
ming a still more fierce and terrible appearance 
ing, rolling her eyes, snapping her teeth, and 
ping her head between her legs, was evidei 
the attitude and on the point of springing i 
At this critical instant, he levelled and fired 
head. Stunned with the shock, and sufifocatc 
the smoke, he inunediately found himself dra 
of the cave. But having refreshed himself, a: 
mitted the smoke to dissipate, he went doi 
third time. Once more he came within sight 
wolf, who appearing very passive, he appli 
torch to her nose ; and perceiving her dead, 1 
hold of her ears, and then kickmg the rop€ 
tied round his legs,) the people above, with n< 
exultation, dragged them both out together " 
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' • REOOLLECnONS OP GENERAL PUTNAM. 

*• Iw the winter of 1767, when Co!. Haviland was 
eommandant of fort Edward, the barracks adjoining 
to the northwest bastion took fire. They extended 
within twelve feet of the magazine, which contained 
rtiree hundred barrels of powder. On its first dis- 
covery, the fire raged with great violence. The 
oommandant* endeavoured, in vain, by discharging 
some pieces of heavy artillery against the supporters 
df this flight of barracks, to level them with the 
ground. Putnam arrived from (he island where he 
Was stationed, at the moment when the blaze ap- 
proached that end which was contiguous to the mag- 
azine. Instantly, a vigorous attennpt was made to 
extinguish the conflagration. A way was opened 
by a postern-gate to the river, and the soldiers were 
employed in bringing water; which he, having 
mounted on a ladder to the eaves of the building, re- 
ceived and threw upon the flame. It continued, not- 
withstanding their utmost eflbrts, to gain upon them. 
He stood, enveloped in smoke, so near the sheet of 
fire, that a pair of thick blanket-mittens were burnt 
entirely from his hands — ^he was supplied with' 
another pair dipped' in water. Col. Haviland, fear- 
ing that he would perish in the flames, called to him 
to come dowh. But he entreated that he might be 
soflfered to remain, since destruction m^st inevitably 
ensue if their exertions should be remitted. The 
gallant commandant, not less astonished than charm- 
ed at the boldness of his conduct, forbade any more 
eflTects to be carried out of the fort, animated the 
men to redoubled diligence, and exclaimed, '* If we 
must be blown up, we will all go together." At 
last, when the barracks were seen to be tumbling, 
Putnam descended, placed himself at the interval, 
and continued from an incessant rotation of replen- 
ished buckets to pour water-^upon the magazine. 
The outside planks were already consumed by the 
proximity of the fire, and as only one thickness of 
timber intervened, the trepidation now became gen- 
eral and extreme.' Putnam, still undaunted, covered 
with a cloud of cinder^ and scorched with the in- 
tensity of the heat, maintained his position until the 
fire subsided, and the danger was wholly over. He 
had contended for one' hour and a half with that ter- 
rible element. His legs, his thighs, his arms, and 
his face were blistered ; and when he pulled off his 
second pair of mittens, the skin from his hands and 
fingers followed them. It was a month before he 
recovered. The commandant, to whom his merits 
had before endeared him, could not stifle the emo- 
tions of gratitude, due to the man w^o had been so 
iastnimental in preserving the magazine, the fort, 
and the garrison." 

'^ A few adventures, in which the public^interests 
were little concerned, but which, from their peculiar- 
ity, appear worthy bf being preserved, happened be- 
fore tne conclusion of the year. As one day, Major 
Putnam chanced to lie, with a batteau and Ave men, 
on the eastern shore of the Hudson, near the rapids, 
contiguous to which fort Miller stood ; his nien on 
the opposite bank had given him to understand, that 
a large body of savages was in his rear, and would 
be apon him in a moment. To stay and be sacri- 
ficed — to attempt crossing and be shot-— or to go 
down to the falls, with an almost absolute certainty 
of being drowned, were the sole alternatives that 



presented themselves to his choice. So instanta- 
neously was the latter adopted, that one man who 
had rambled a little from the party, was, of necessi- 
ty, left, aod fell a miseiatile victim to savage barbar- 
ity. The Indians arrived on the shore sgioii enough 
to fire many balls on the batteau before it could be 
got under way. No sooner had our batteau-men 
escaped, by favour of the rapidity of the current, be- 
yond the reach of musket-shot, than death seemed 
only to have been avoided in one form, to be encoun- 
tered in another, not less terrible. Prominent rocks» 
latent shelves, absorbing eddies, and abrupt descents, 
for a quarter of a mile, aflbrded scarcely the smal- 
lest chance of escaping without a miracle. Putnam^ 
trusting hiomelf to a good Providence, whose kind- 
ness he had often experienced, rather than to men, 
whose tenderest mercies are cruelty, was now seen 
to place himself sedately at the helm, and afiford an 
astonishing spectacle of iierenity : his companions, 
with a mixture of terronr, admiration, and wonder, 
saw him incessantly changing the course, to avoid 
the jaws of ruint that seemed expanded to swallow 
the whirling boat. Twice he turned it fairly round 
to shun the rifts of rocks. Amidst these eddies, in 
which there was the greatest danger of its founder- 
ing, at one moment the sides were exposed tp tho . 
fury of the waves ; then the stern, and next the 
bow, glanced obliquely onward, with inconceivable 
velocity. With not less amazement the savages be- 
held him sometimes mounting the billows, then, 
plunging abruptly down, at other times skilfully veer- 
ing from the rocks, and shooting through the only 
harrow passage ; until, at last, they viewed the boat 
safely gliding on the smooth surface of the stream 
below. At this sight, it is assorted, that these rude 
sons of nature were aflected with the same kind of 
superstitious veneration, which the Europeans in the 
dark lages entertained for some of their most val- 
orous champions. They deemed the man invulner- 
able, whom their balls (on his pushing from shore) 
would not touch, and whom they had seen steering 
in safety down tiie rapids that had never before been 
passed. They conceived it would be an .afl!ront 
against the Great Spirit, to attempt to' kill this fa- 
voured mortal with powder and ball, if they should 
ever se^ and know him again." 

" In the battle of Princeton, Capt. M*Pherson, of 
the 17th British regiment, a very worthy Scotch- 
man, was desperately wounded in the lungs and left 
with the dead. Upon General Putnam's arrival 
there, he found him languishing in extreme distress, 
without a surgeon, without a single accommodation, 
and without a friend to solace the sinking spirit in 
the gloomy hour of death. He visited and imme- 
diately caused every possible comfort to be admin- 
istered to him. Capt. M'Pherson, who contrary to 
all appearances recovered, after having demonstrated 
to Gen. Piitnam the dignified sense of obligations 
which a generous mind wishes not to conceal, one 
day in familiar conversation demanded — ' Pray, sir, 
what countryman are you?' 'An American,' an- 
swered the latter. ' Not a Yankee !' said the other. 
* A full-blooded one,' replied the general. * By G-d, 
I am sorry for that,' rejoined MTherson, * I did not 
think there could be so much goodness and generos- 
ity in an American, or, indeed, in anybody but a 
Scotchman.' " 
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The above group of animals consists of a ^ope- 
goatf and young bullock, goat and kid of goats, wktch 
were used by the highpriest of Israel, for a sin- 
offering. See Levit. xvi. 10, el seq. 

The scape-goat is the large white one above fig- 
ured with a riband or fillet tied around his horns-. 

" Let him go for a scape-goat into the wilderness,^ 
A commentator holds the following language on this 
text : — 

* The Rabbins inform us, that after the lot had been 
taken, the highpriest fastened a long fillet, or narrow 
piece of scarlet to the head of the scape-goat; and 
that af\er he had confessed his own sins and those 
of the people over his head, or (for we are not (|uite 
•ertain about the point of time,) when the goat was 
finally dismissed, this fillet changed colour to white 
if the atonement were accepted by God, but else 
retained its natural coiomr. It is to this that they un- 
derstand Isuah to allude when he says : — ' Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow ; 
thongh they be red tike crimson, they shall be as 
wool.' (Isaiah i. 16.) After the confession had 
been made over the head of the scape-goat, it was 
committed to the charge of some person or persons, 
previously chosen for the purpose, and carried away 
into the wilderness ; whei'e, as we should under- 
stand, verse 22, it was set at liberty ; but the Rab- 
bins give a somewhat different account. They ki- 
finnn us, (speaking with a particular referenca to Je- 



rusalem and the temple service,.) ' that the goat was 
taken to a place about twelve miles from Jerusalem 
where there was a formidable rocky precipice ; and 
they add, that for this occasion a sort of causeway 
was made between Jerusalem and this place, and 
that ten tents with relays were stationed at c^ual 
distances between them. On arriving at the preci- 
pice the goat was thrown down from itssmnmit, and, 
by knocking against the projections, was generally 
dashed to pieces before it had half reached the bot- 
tom. It is added that the result of this execution 
was {yromptly communicated, by signals, raised at 
proper distances, to the people who were anxiously 
awaiting the event at the temple. It is also said, 
that at the same time a scarlet riband, fastened at 
the eotrance'of the temple, turned red at this insunt 
of time, in token of the divine acceptance of the ex- 
piatidh ; and that this miracle ceased forty years be- 
fore the desuruction of the second temple. We do 
not very well understand whether this fillet is a va- 
riation of the account which places one on the head 
of tho goat, or whether there were two fillets, one 
for the goat and the other for the temple. If the 
latter, we may conclude that the change took place 
simuluneously in both. However understood, it is 
very remarkable that the Rabbins, who give this ac- 
count oi the fillets, assign the cessation of the mir- 
acle by which the di^ne acceptance of this expia- 
tion was notified, to a period precisely corresponding 
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"with the death of Christ — an event which roost 
Christians understand to have been prefigured by 
atoning sacrifices, which they believe to have been 
.done away by that final consummation. of all sacri- 
ficial institutions. The assertion of the apostle, that 
without ijie shedding of blood there is no remission 
of sin, (Ileb. ix. 22,) renders the account of the 
Rabbins that the goat was finally immolated, rather 
than left free in the wilderness, far from improbable, 
were it not discountenanced by verse 22. It is how- 
ever possible that the Jews may have adopted the 
usage described when they settled in Canaan, and 
could not so conveniently as in the wilderness carry 
the goat to a land not inhabited. But they allow 
that it sometimes Escaped alive into the desert, and 
was usually taken and eaten by the Arabs, who, of 
course, were little aware of what they did." 




THE CORMORANT.— Pelicanus caibo. 

'* Comerants are sometiines called Bea*raven8, or 
aea-crows, and they have nearly the * same voracity 
as the land-ravens, though their prey and manner of 
catching it are both very different. Cormorants gen- 
erally fish near the shores,' and are noore frec[uently 
OB the wing over the water than at rest upon the 
rocks. When they pursue their prey in the sea, 
they do not hesit^ate in coming near inhabited places ; 

*i>ut when they fish in tlierfiiesh waters, they choose 
jnore lonely haunts. They catch their prey, which 

• consists wholly or chiefly of fish, by the middle with 
the bill; and as they cannot easily swallow it from 
this position, or indeed, if it is presented to the gullet 
in any other way than head foremost, they throw it 

- into the air and seize it with great dexterity as it 
falls. All birds whii^ fish along the surface of the 
water, and indeed all animals which swallow their 
prey without masticating or dividing it with the 
teeth, are dexterous at this mode of turning a fish. 

This is one of the most remarkable instances of 
adaptation with which we meet in nature, and ought 
to teach ns to look for the intellif enee of the ereature 



somewhere else than in the creature itself, from the 
fa<n that the action performed in this perfect manner 
by the organized animal, is not the result of the or- 
ganization, neither is the organization the result of 
action. A cormorant does not catch fish by dashing 
into the water, and following them to a greater or less 
depth, as may be necessary, because its feet, its 
wings, its bill- and all the other parts of its organiza- 
tion, are filled for such purposes,'any more than it 
throws the fish up in the air^ because it has a knowl- 
edge that the fi»h will come down in a more man- 
ageable posture for swallowing fhan that in which it 
is seized by the bill. As little can we say that the 
bill has or can have any control over what its organ- 
ization shall be, for the organization precedes the 
action in the order of nature. The instinct follows 
the race, and i^ true to it ; which we find is not the 
case either in knowledge or in action with us 
Therefore, when we examine the more curious func 
tions which are performed by the lower animals, (as 
we term them,) we meet with far more striking evi 
denees of Almighty wisdom and power than we do 
in the case of human conduct. There are no pro- 
ductions which assist us more in ihe forming of these 
general views than those birds- which seek their food 
in the waters ; and as the cormorants find their food 
by skill and energy, not by craft, there are few sea- 
birds better worth our attention. 

The characters of the genus are as follows : — The 
bill long, or of mean length, compressed, rounded in 
the culmen, straight for the greater part Of its length, 
but much hooked at the tip of the upper m^dible, 
a-id having the extremity of the lower one truncated, 
so as to act against the hook. The base of the bill 
has a small cere, and the naked skin is continued on 
the throat, and partially also on the face. The nos- 
trils are at the brow of the bill, in the form of hmgi- 
tudinal slits, and barely visible. The legs are stout, 
the tarsi short, and rather inclined toward each Other. 
The hind toes are turned inward, and included in 
the web of the feet ; the outer toe'^is the longest and 
strongest in the foot ; the claws are not large for the 
size of the foot, and that on the middle toe is toothed 
on the edge. The wings are of rather more thin 
mean length, and they are rather pointed!, the secood 
quill being the longest. They arc not, « however, 
formed for whirling and turning rapidly iu the air ; 
and the rounded extremity of the tail further shows, 
that whirling in the air is not one of the principal ac- 
tions of the bird. 

The PeUcanus carbo^ or conunon cormorant, is 
common on the British shores, and ii^ some places 
it moves inland to the lakes which are near the sea, 
or to the larger riverSi which have long tideways. 
In these last situations, it is often found standing «r 
nestling on trees; but as a sea-bird, its place of im- 
pose and nestling is the rscks. 

This is a large bird : three feet in length, nearly 
^re feet in the extent of the wings, and weighing as 
much as seven pounds ; biit this must be cdia^id^ed 
as the dimensions of a large specimen, and the sizes 
are apt to vary. Length of the bill about five inches 
and of a dusky colour for the greater part of its length, 
but with the cere yellow ; tarsi, toes, and webs sooty 
black ; irides bright green. The plumage varies a 
little ' with the season. General colour, greenish 
blacky with black margins to the feathers on the hack, 
and s line of ash colmu: oa the scapulars. I»?tbe 
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Ifreeding season, the neck and Uughs nre mottled 
"With smtdl white feathers, and there is a crest of 
long green feathers on the back of the head. In 
winter these feathers iyi off, and the general teint of 
the upper part becomes rusty. There is also a white 
gorget on the neck, which becomes much duller in 
the colour daring winter. 

- Though these birds are generally found in remote 
and inaccessible places for their nests, such as high 
trees and detached rocks, they are social with each 
other, and many nests are often found in the near 
'f icinity of each other. The eggs are three or four 
in nuniber, of about two ounces in weight, greenish 
w^hite, and with the surface of the shell rather rough. 
Though cormorants are industrious and successful 
fishers, and as such, thin the waters of their finny in- 
habitants to a ^considerable extent, yet they pmrsue 
their fishing with peace and good order, and never 
interfere with or annoy any other birds. It can be 
tamed very readily ; and a detailed account of one 
in a domesticated state may be found in Montagu's 
Ornithological Dictionary.^' 




THE COMMOM HOOPOE.— ^Upupa epops. 

The hoopoes are inhabitants of the banks of ilverss 
chiefly of those rivers which are alternately flooded 
and low, from the alternation of rain and drought. 
There they feed npon beetles, and other ground in- 
jects, and on the spawn of fishes and reptiles. The 
xnimber of insects which they capture is very great ; 
fio» that they render no unimportant services those 
countries which they frequent, finom their activity ; 
they are necessarily voracious feeders, and their 
fiesta are somewhat rank with the remavkia of their 
abundant food, as is the case with tike bee^aters, 
the kingfishers, and most of those birds of powerful 
wing and frequent flight which haunt the ntargtns of 
the rivers. As is the case with most, if not all of 
ibe-'section, the hoopoes are very handsome birds, 
fine in their forms and graceful in their motions. 
There are only two species of them, one- of which 
ranges for a considerable extent over the tropical wad 
northern parts of the eastern hemisphere, over the 



southern parts c^ the same, we bejt^ve principalljr 
confined to Africa, thoijgh it also occturs in the south 
of Asia. 

The common hoopoe {U» ^ops) is a very beauti'> 
ful bird, measuring about a foot in length, and a fool 
and a half in the stretch of the wings, and weighing 
about three ounces. On the upper part, it is of a 
rust colour, or rather of a vinous red, with the wings 
and tail black, crossed with two white bands on the 
wing-coverts, and four on the quills ; the tail is 
crossed by a crescent-shaped bar of white ; and the 
crest-feathers, which are orange, tipped with black, 
formed of two rows, and capable of being erected at 
the pleasure of the bird, give the bird a handsome 
appeaipance ; the head, neck, and breast, are brown- 
bh red, and the rest of the under parts are whitish, 
streaked with brown. These birds are very discur* 
sive with the seasons ; they chiefly winter in Africa, 
at least in the European longitudes, while in the 
eastern part they find their way southward to India. 
In the south of Europe they appear in considerable 
nuipbers, generally in small flocks, which arrive in 
the extreme south about the month of Mareh, but 
they do not make their way to the middle latitudes 
until the end of the spring, and they retire again at 
the close of summer. In Britain they appear only 
as occasiofial stragglers, and, from the season at 
whiclvsome of them have been obtained, one would 
be led to suppose that they are strays, who have lest 
the proper line of migration, and so cannot find thei^ 
way back again to the south. Within these few 
yeahs one was shot in Cornwall, England, in the 
month of December, which is more than three months 
later than the time when the regular migrants depart 
from central Europe. Their straggling into this 
country bears some resemblance to that of the bee- 
eaters, pratincoles, and other birds which belong to 
the central valley of the eastern continent, much 
more than to the countries on the shores of the West- 
ern sea. Wff look for our regular migrant birds in 
the warmth of summer only, or chiefly, in the south- 
em parts of the country ; but such a bird as the 
hoopoe is just as likely to <K:cur in Caithness as in 
Cornwall, and in the Orkneys or the H^bridds, as in 
the isles of the Channel. In the eastern parts of 
the continent they range much farther to the north 
on their summer excursions, and are not uncommon 
in Russia, or even in Siberia. This might, however, 
be expected ; for, though the winters there are ex- 
ceedingly cold, and the summers of short duration, 
those short summers are very warm, and the country 
is thronged with such animals as those upon which 
the hoopoes feed. 

Hoopoes, and also some of the other birds which 
most resemble them in haunts, habits, and character, 
are understood to make a sort of perpetual summer 
of it, unless in the case of such strays as happen to 
fall upon our winter, by missing the line and time of 
their migration.- In consequence of this, the. birds 
are understood to breed two or three times, or even 
more freqiie»tly, according to circumstances, in the 
course of the year. The nest is described as being 
rather miscellaneous in itsposilion, but, true to those 
migrant birds of the banks of rivers, always in some 
sort of concealment. It may be in a hollow tre», 
among the tangled roots near the ground, in a hole 
of a wall, or a crevice of the rock ; and though the 
female does adapt her labour in Vuildinf; so as alighf- 
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If to inipffOTe th« less eonnnodious placet, yet the is 
iio rery skilful neet-builder ; and the extent of her 
labour usually goes no farther than collecting, first, a 
lew withered leates, and then a few feathers. The 
hatch varies much in number, being as nMny as 
seven when the situation and season are peculiarly 
favourable, and not more than two when circumstan- 
ces are the reverse. 

In £gypt and several other parts of Africa, the 
birds frequent the meadows in the close vicinity of 
human dwellings ; but on their northern excursions, 
they are rather fond of solitary places. In £g}'pt, 
indeed, they are greatly encouraged, for their labours 
in destroying the insects with which the humid banks 
of the Nile are infested, and accordingly they are 
as familiar and have their nests as much intermixed 
with the dwellings of the people as the cemmon 
house-swallows have with us. The eggs are oblong, 
of a bluish white colour, and marked with small 
spots of pale brown. The young have to be fed 
Hir a considerable time in the nest, and the feeding 
of them is rather a laborious occupation for tjieir 
parents. As is the case with all birds of similar 
habits, the hoopoes have no song) but they have a 
sort of three calls ; one a hollow booming note 
thrice repeated without modulation ; another a little 
more musical, but still not modulated, which is the 
love-song ; and a sharp hissing note, which is the 
sornid of alarm. In their low flight they jerk on the 
wing, Airting the tail at the same time ; and when 
alarmed, they erect the crest and spread the tail fan- 
wise. They are very easily tamed, andean be made 
10 remain without cooGaement if they are properly 
M. Their flesh ia eaten in the south of Europe, 
hut is not understood to be of much value." 




THE SACRED IBIS. 

** This bird has been very celebrated from compar- 
atively remote antiquity, for its real or supposed ser- 
vices to the ancient Egyptians,. in destroying offen- 
•iVe and poisonous reptiles, and generally Ux seav- 
ongers^woik done about the tem]^e8 and houses. 
For these reasons it was admitted into the templos 
liiemselves amcmg the numerous other animal-gocb 
of the Egyptians ; and mummies of it were pre- 
aerved with the same assiduous hihour of embalm- 
ing as those of men and monkeya. Notwithataadii^ 



this uicient celebrity, hovrever, and the pains whicli 
were taken to perpetuate specimens of the carcass 
of this animal, those schemes did not accompliak 
their purpose ; and in times comparatively modeniy 
there have not only been disputes about which spa 
cies is the sacred ibis, but some have contrived to 
mystify the matter to such an extent, that, if we di4 
not possess the living bird to which we can appe^ 
for its own history, we should have remained igno- 
rant as to what bird received those high honours Im 
the olden time. 

Bruce was the first who, in modem times, givo 
an accurate account of the bird ; but it was not until 
other evidence had been produced in corroboratioa 
of his statements, that iie received the " credit lo 
which he is so well entitled, . This bird is not con- 
fined to Egypt, but is very generally distributed 
throughout Africa. It is a bird about the sias of s 
common fowl, with the plumage entirely white, ex- 
cept the quills, the poiitts of which are blacJc, and 
the last coverts of the wings have long and slender 
barbs also of a black colour, and with violet reflec* 
tions, which ha*g down over the extremities of the 
closed wings, and the tail, the bill and feet are also 
black, and so is the naked skin on the head and 
neck. These birds are very common in the central 
parts of Africa, and also in that part of the valley 
of the Nile which is liable to be flooded. Some- 
times they are found solitary, and at other time! they 
are found in gronps, but seldom more than ten or 
twelve are in close society with each other. A 
number of these little groups are, however, often 
found close to each other, especiaiRy after the water 
of the Nile has begun to subside, and the baid^s are 
for some extent covered with soft mud. This mud 
they search with the most patient industry with 
their bills ; and in moving about while on the ground 
they do not hop and run nimbly as the curlews do, 
but march along with measured steps ; when on the 
wing they project the head forward and the feet 
backward ; but there is not the same majesty in their 
aerial journeys as there is in those of the storks and 
cranes, neither do they extend their migration so far 
to the northward. Their flight is powerfti), how- 
ever, and they rise to a great elevation. 

It does not appear that there is a very- great deal 
of foundation for that clearing of the country of poi- 
sonous reptiles, on account of which the Egyptians 
are said to have held the ibis in such veneration ; 
lor the chief groond adduced fixt this propensity in 
the old aeooufti gtvett by Herodouts, is the antipathy 
which the Ibis had to the serpent race. In conse- 
quence of this the bird is said to have acted the p«M 
of a sort of preventive service, to hinder the ser- 
pents from smuggling tlMiAselves into the Egyptian 
territory. Now this is so contrary to the whole 
tenour of animal conduct, that it can hardly, in the 
nature of things, be true. Animals do not kill each 
other firovi what we call antipathy, unless in the 
case of thos^ males which figlit bstiles of gallaiairy 
for their females<-«wo believe the propensity goes 
no (arther ; and the greater number of them, whether 
imimslia or birds, 4tre vegetable feeders, and never 
kin other animals for the sake of eating. On the 
other hand, we believe there is no animal which 
kills, or even offers to injure, any other species, ex- 
eepl for the puipoao of feeding on that species ; and, 
t]ierisloKe» if the ibis have been a serpeia-feedefy it 
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must huve «aten the reptiles from liking /them* ftnd 
not from anlipatliy to them. Besides, tliere are not 
ia those places of the country to which chiefly ttie 
ibis resorts, very many seipents for the birds to eat, 
either from liking or disliking. Water-serpents are 
not, we believe^ very numerous in the Nil^^ and the 
land-serpents of Egypt are chiefly, if not exclnsive'- 
Iv, found in the dry and sandy places in which the 
ipis seldom. if ever seeks its food; besides, the bill 
of the ibis is not of a very serpent-killing character ; 
for though it is stouter and harder than the bills of 
the true snipes, and even than that of the curlews, 
it is still a bill of the same class. Birds with the 
more characteristick bill of this form feed chiefly 
upon small molluscs, and other little animals which 
they And on the moist surface of the ground, or in 
the sludge ; and so far as has been observed in mod* 
•rh times, the ibis seeks its food in similar jdaces, 
and hence we may conclude, that it .feeds on sub* 
stances of a similar kind. Birds which do feed on 
serpents are always very long in t^e tarsi, which is 
not the case with the ibis, and they also have pow* 
erfui bills. Cultrirostral birds, such as cranes and 
storks, and the other birds of that family, are more 
likely to perform this office than such a bird as the 
ibis. It may be tnie, however, that the American 
species of Tantalus, which is a hard-billed bird, and 
does eat repules, may have been confounded with 
the ibis in ancient times, as it has sometimes been 
by modem naturalists." 




just qnotedi i^fiaras «9 it' 'Wfs » 
that only two enclosures, of small 
to prqduoe this , tree, which . wer 
Syria. Bruce describes it, howe 
Aseab, and aill slong the coast of B 
bsKiafls^ Oa^d is abooi fotiitee 
aivei;gi»g bttoiches that boar leave 
ities. These leaves sro peimste 
those-of the terebinth, and evergr 
ration. The iVuit is i berry, or rati 
egg shape, marked with four soam 
eeU^. . The kaXaf of tb$ Arabians \ 
species of this genus, as is also th 
are, both of Uiem odoi;iferpus icisins, 
the Bast." 



BALM OF GILEAD. 

^ ' Balv,' is the famous resin obtained from die 
Bdbumodendron Gileadense; or baini of Oilead tree, 
which was a native of, and almost peculiar to, the 
knd of Judea. It is related to the terebinth and 
-other trees, which are noted for the fragrant * gums*^ 
which they yield. A small piece of this resin is 
iaid by Theo^rastns to be so - odoriferotis, that it 
filed a large ^pace with its perfume. The author 
Vol. 5,^^7 ' . , 




CORIANDER.— Coriandnun SutmatL 

This is one of the favourite spices which w 
found in most of bur gardens. The following. i 
botanical description : — 

'^Coriander is an umbelliferous plant akin to 
parsley in family characteristicks. The flov 
grow in an umbel, and are individually snmll 
white. The leaves are much divided, and smoi 
The seeds are employed, from their aromatick \ 
ture, ii^ culinary purposes, and hence their rou 
and finished sliape is well known. In the umbell 
erous plants the fruit uniformly Separates into tv 
similar halves, which are the seeds ; but in the c« 
riander th^y continue united after they are ripe. 1 
we examine the seed ^e shall perceive very readil; 
that it is compounded of two, while a reference u 
the parsley,, or any other example of the umbejlif 
eroii^ family, will illustrate th4 peculiarity of the 
corianidrum in this respect.'^ 

*» I resoHre,** says' Bishop Bi^veridge, ** never to 
speak of a inan'sf virtue^ flefore his face, nor of his 
faults behind -hrs Wck.** '• 
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NATURAL PHil/OSOPHr. 

Al the t^qnest of liaaiiy of c^ subscribers, ive 
sliaB give a course of ^rtidles on NatBial Philosor 
pby« for the us# ^ aelMipU and fiiniUi«4. Thi^ lurii- 
•Im will be eoHipfled fren tbe best svilioriilefls ana 
ifieltide the ttsiial finmiber of branches taught under 
ihat head in our schools, conunencing with 

* Thb science whicb treats of forces and of mo- 
Hhn is called Mechanicks. It had, probably, its 
origin in the constrnction of machines, and an im- 
portant branch of it, practical mechanieks, inrestl- 
gates their construction and effects. Forces acting 
upon bodies may either produce rest or motion. In 
the former case they are tieated of under staticks, 
' UA the latter under dyuamkks. 

Hydrostaticks and hydraulicka respectively treat 
of JiuidSf at rest or in motion. When a body is 
acted on by two or more forces which counteract 
each other, so that no motion is produced, the body 
and the forces are said to be in a state of equi' 
librium. The conditions of equifibrum- form the 
subject of staticks. 

1 . A body acted upon by two equal aad opposite 
forces will remain at rest. In this case either of the 
two opposite forces may be, made up of sereral 
parallel forces. It is then said to be the resultant 
of those forces. 

2. If two forcBS act with reference to each other 
obliquely upon a body, they may be counteracted by 
a third (called also their resultant). If the two 
forces be represented in direction and intensity by 
two contiguous sides <tf a parallelogram, their resdlt 
will be represented in direction and intensity ^ by 
its diagonal. This is called the paralUhgram if 
forces. 

3. If sereral forces, acting at once upon a poly- 
gon, they may be counteracted by a single force, 
acting in a direction and wi^ an intensity repre- 
sented by the side which would be necessary to 
complete the pc^ygon. 

Ail the changes which come under our observa- 
tion in this science are the consequence of. motions 
produced by the action of a few great elementary, 
forces. The consideration of the motions which 
take place among the particles only of one os of 
several bodies comes within the department of 
chymistry. Those motions which affect masses are 
the appropriate subject of the second part of me- 
chanicks. 

All motions are found to take place in conformity 
td a few universal principles deduced from observa- 
tion and confirmed by experiment. These princi- 
ples have often been placed at the beginning of trea- 
tises on mechanicks. Under the name of the laws of 
motion. If not expressed in this manner, the truths 
they declare, making an essential part of the princi- 
ples of the. science, are necessarily intro&ced upder 
some other form. Their comprehensiveness adapts 
them to our purpose, and they are here quoted in the 
language of Newton :— 

I. '' Every body perseveres in its Mate of .rest, or 
of uniform motion m a right liae, unleaa it is com- 
pelled to change that state by forces impr^aed 
thereon." ' 



This is called the law of inertia, and expresses 
the entire indifference of matter to motion or rest/ 
The proposition that a body will never begin to mot^e 
of itself needs no proof: -it is the conclusion of 
universal obsiervation. Wherever we observe mo- 
tion we conclude that there is a power in action to 
produce it. The other part of the law, that motion 
is, in its nature, as permanent as rest, and that it is in 
a right line, is far from being a self-evident, or even 
an obvious -truth. Limited observation would lead 
to the conclusion that all matter ha» a tendency to 
rest, and sueh has long been, and still fs, a common 
erfour. . The same limited observation led some ef 
the ancient astronomers to imagine that all bodies 
when forced into a state of motion naturally moved 
in curved lines. There is, however, abundant proof 
of the permanence of motiop ; and if friction and 
the resistance of the air, the two most universal* 
obstacles to the motion of bodies near the surface of 
the earth, could be entirely removed, instances of 
permanent motion would be still more numerous. In 
proportion as they are -removed, or as bodies are ^ 
beyond their influence, we observe a tendency in the' 
motions of those bodies to become more and more 
permanent,. A marble, rolled wi the grass, soon 
stops ; on a carpet, it moves longer ; on a floor, still 
longer.; and on smooth level ice, where the wind is' 
not unfavourable, it continues very long in motion. 
In a vacuum, where the resistance of air is not fell, 
two windmills, whose pivots have equal friction, and 
which are aet in motion by equal forces, continue to 
move equally long whatever be the position of their 
vanes. In the air, the ene whose vanes cut the air, 
will move much longer than the one whose vanes 
are opposed to it. A pendulum in a vacuum, having 
only the stiffness of the riband by which it is sus- 
pended to overcomei, will vibrate for a whole day. 
A spinning-top in the same situation, retarded only 
by tho friction of its p^nt, is said, to continue spin- 
ning for hours. In all these cases the continuance 
of the motion is pioportioned to the diminution of 
friction and resistance. We can hardly avoid tho 
conclusion that a body once put id motion, Irould, if 
left to itself, continue to mover with midimiotstied 
Telocity, 

The ^e^venly bodies, moving in free space, sub- 
ject to no opposing, influence, keep on in ^eirpath 
with a veloeity which has remained unalkated i»ince 
first thev were launched from the hand of the Crea 
tor. They move not, indeed", in straight lines, but 
in curves, as they are drawn towards each other and 
towards a centre by the universal force of gravity. 
This force does not diminidi their velocity, but de- 
flects them continually from^ the right line in which 
they tend to move. If this central iinree were sus- 
pended, they would all shoot forward into spacer 
and the harmony of their notions would . £ease. 
Some force similar to this central tendency is 
alwjiys in action whenever we see bodies move 
in curve lines*. 

The stone, to which a boy gives acdunulatedforc^ 
by whirHng it round in a slings is, for a time, kept in 
its circle by the central force represented by the 
string; when let loose it darts forward in the air, 
turning not to the right or left, until the atmospher- 
ical resistance destroys its motion, Or the foree ol 
grsnrity bevgds it to the 4prouAd. A fnli tDmblar oi 
water placed in a sling, wfA made to vibzale widi 
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gtadoally inciea^ing oocillatioas, may at last be made 
to revobe in a oirde about the hand, each drop 
tending to move out in a straight line from the centre, 
and there(bre xemaining safe in the tumbler, .whose 
bottom is always farthest from t^e centre. In a 
corn-mill the grain is poured gradually inio a hole in 
the centre of the upper miU*^tone. The weight of 
the stone pulverizes die corn> while its circular mo- 
tion throws it out as fiaat as it is ground into a cavity 
around the stone. When a vessel, partly full of 
water, is suspended, by a cotd, and made to tujm 
rapidly round, the water, in its tendency to (nove 
out in a straight line, recedes from the cetntre, and is 
gradually heaped up against the sides of the vessel, 
sometimes even leaving a portion of the bottom dry. 
Water moving rapidly in the stream of a river, or 
the tide of the sea forced violently through a narrow 
passage between opposite rocks, not unfrequently 
fo^ms a whirlpool on the same principle. Bent ojit 
of its course by a projecting ledge, it departs, as if 
reluctantly, from a straight line, and heaps itself up 
towards the circumference of the- circle in which it 
IS compelled to move. To this cause, too, it is 
owing, however little we might expect such a conse- 
quence, that a river, passing through an alluvial soil, 
and once turned from its onward channel, continues 
to pursue a meandering course to the sea. Driven, 
by any cause, to qne side, it strikes the bank with 
idl its violence, is repelled, and rebounds with the 
same force to the opposite side, continually wearing 
the two banks, and leaving a larger space on the 
inner side of the bends. 

The force with which a body constrained to move 
in a circle tends to go off in a straight line is called 
tha centrifugal force. Advantage is taken of it in 
many processes of the arts, and in all circular mo- 
tions of machinery. The eb^y of the potter is 
placed on. the centre of a swiftly revolving table, and 
while his hand shapes it the centrifugal force causes 
it to assume the desired dimensions. A globe, or 
sheet of molten glass, is in a similar manner made 
ta expand itself. The legs of a pair of. tongs, sus- 
pended by. a cord, and made to revolve by its twining 
or untwisting, will diverge in proportion tP the velo- 
city of the revolution. 

The steam-govemer of Watt is constructed and 
acts on this principle. Weights are attached to two 
rods, to which a circular motion is communicated by 
the machinery which is to be governed. If the 
motion be so rapid as to cause these rods to. diverge 
from each other beyond a certain angle, . they act 
upon a valve which partly closes and diminishes the 
supply of steaoL With a slower moiioa the rods 
collapse, and the valve is opened. 

In consequence of the centrifugal force octasioned 
by the rotation of the earth, the weight of bodies at 
the equator is diminished the 289t^ part. If the 
earth revolved on its axi^ in eighty-four minutes, the 
loose parts near the equator would be projected from 
the surface. . Another consequence or particular of 
the law of inertia is, that motion is communicated 
gradually. A force which communicates a certain 
quantity of motion, in one second will impart, double 
the. quantity in two seconds. A ship does not yield 
at once to the impulse of the wind when the sails are 
set ; its motion increases as new portions are succes- 
sively imparted, A horse does not start at onc^. with 
a carriage into his utmost speed i his force is at firat 



iqjieut in giviog motim la thu ioiit. mt^ Aftec? 
-ward, with far less exertion, be keeper up the maikm^ 
being required lo sup|4y tbat portion only which m 
destroyed bj the obatadea of the road. The. mode* 
comniunicated to a body, if not destroyed by 8oma» 
force, la accunuilated. Thus a nail is driven in by 
^1 the 'force of Che hand, accumulated through the 
whole time of the desceot of the hammer. The 
knowledge of this faet gives the means of inoreae- 
ing the ^ective force of a monng powor in a very 
great degree. A force of fiAy poui^ eommunicated 
every second to a loaded wheel will, if not diminishedl 
by friction or other cause of waste, eiiaUe il to over* 
come a resistance of five hundred pounds, once in 
every tea seconds. Such a wheel is called a fy» 

II. *^ The akeratio^ of notion is ever proportioned 
to the uiotive force impressed, and is made in the 
direction of the right line in which that force is im- 
pressed.^ This is only a statement that a double, 
foree generates a doiiMe motion ; that motion can- 
noi increase or diminish itself, nor turn to the right 
or left without cai»e. In consequence of this, two 
br more forees acting at once on a body in different 
directions cause it to take a direction different from 
that of either force, and, if one of them is a variable • 
or constantly acting force, to move in a curve line. 
This is called the camposUum of fwtts^ th]e single 
mption impressed upon the body bemg considered as 
composed of the several motions which the forces 
acting separately would have produced. A boat, 
rowed at the rate of three miles an hour directly 
from the bank of a river which nms at the rate of 
two miles an hour, is acted on at once by the force . 
of the rowers and that of the current, and will be 
found, at the end of an hour, three miles from the* 
bi^, and two miies^ below the point from which it > 
started, having moveid in a diagonal line between the 
directions of the two forces. 

The msoUuion of forces is the jreverse of thie. A 
single force is considered as resolved into two er 
more others. A ship, saiUng oa a side wind, is sent 
forward to a part only of its force. The other part 
baa no e&ct, or that only of d/iving her out of her 
course. 

III. *^ To every action there is always opposed an 
equal reaction^ or the mutual actione of two bodies' 
on each other are equal and in opposiite directions.** 
If you press a stone with your finger, the finger is 
equally pressed by the stone. A horse drawing , 
upon a load is drawn backward by its whole weight, ' 
and, if he succeed in moving it, it can only be with 
a Telocity proportioned to the excess of his strength ' 
over the reaction of the load. A magnet and piece 
of iron atuact each other equally ; and ifj when ia* 
the sf^ere of mutual atti actiim, one ia-fixed and the 
other firee, whichever is free wili^ be drawn to the 
other. Two equal boats, drawn towards each ofher 
by a rope, act in the same manner ; if both are free; 
they meet in ,the middle. When a gun isdischarged, 
it recoils with a force equal to that with winch the 
ball is pr<ipelled, but with a velocity as much less as 
its weight is greater. If, in the side of a vessel of 
water, hanging perpendicularly bv a cord, a hole be 
opened, the vessel will be pushed back from the 
perpendicular by the reaction of the jet of water, and 
will remain so while it flows. A conseqaenco of - 

, this law iaj that the earth is attracted by eaob body « 
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ctt fU suifce« ni ttmc^ iflfit ^ttratstd; an^ Ihit wfieif 
falls toward the earth the earth rises to 
; it. 'f he farce with which* a body a(ns is esti- 
mated bj its Telocity and mass conjointly, and is 
eatted itt mtHmntum. Thus, if two balls of one and 
two fKHinds weight respectively be moving with the 
tfame velocity, the larger has Vnrice the tnonientuqi 
of the smaller, since each pomid of the larger has 
ths same veliicity as the ball Of a single pound. A 
body of small weight may therefore be made to pro- 
duce the same mechanil:^! effect as'aJarge one, by 
Mflletently inoreasing its velocity. The cannon-ball 
of modem tinnef^ id not less effectual in battering 
down waHs thaa the massy bhttering-ram <>f the an- 
oienta. The iorces which '^a^ be employed to give 
motion to machines are called mechanical agents or 
finsi m&t>efs. They are water, whid, steam, gun- 
powder, and the strength of man and other animals. 
They may be indirectlygrefenred to three independent 
sources— gravity, heat, and animal strength. 

Graviiy, A body falling from a state of rest, de- 
acends IG fbejt, nearly (16.095), in one second ; but, 
a* all the motion which is commmiicated by gravita- 
tion remains in it, and it receives an accession of 
motion every indefinitely small portion of Ithe first 
second, it is moving more rapidly at the end of the 
second than at any previous time, and with that 
motion alone, if it continued uniform, would descend 
through twice sixteen or thirty-two feet in the next 
soeond ; bnt during this next second as much motion 
is communicated as during the first, and consequently 
th^ body descends through three times sixteen or 
focty-eight feet in this next second. The whol^ of 
this accumidated motion would atone carry it through 
foor times sixteen or sixty-four feet in the third 
•econd, and the continued action of gravitation car- 
lies it once sixteen ; so that it actually descends five 
thnOB sixteen or eighty feet during the third second. 
In the fourth second it would, in the same manner, 
descend seven times aixteen feet ; ii) the fifth, nine 
times sixteen, &e., the series of odd numbers ex- 
pcossing th» distances passed through iit the suc- 
cessive seconds. By adding these numbers we 4ind 
that at the end»of tWo seconds the body Will have 
descended four times sixteen feet ; at the end of the 
third, nino times sixteen-; at the end of the fourth, 
sixftssR .times- sixteen, Sia; the whole distance 
fiilloB through ^t the end of any number of seconds 
being foand by msltrplying the square of that number 
by sixteon feet Such is the simple and remarkable 
Jaw of the descent of bodies by the uniformly ac- 
'celerated velocity produced by gravitation. The 
velocity acqainsd in one second is sufficient t>f itself 
to carry a bod^ through twie» sixteen feet;' that 
acquired in two seconds would' carr)*^ it four ismes 
sixteen feet; that acquired in three seconds, thnragh 
six tines sixteen feet, <Sdc., the velocities possessed 
a| the end of any number of seconds being repre- 
seftled by twice that number moltfplied by sixtoen 
feet The following table exhibits, 1, the space 
fallen through in the successive seeonda; 9, the 
whole space fallen through at the end of a number 
of seconds ; and, 3, the final velocity: — 

1 a'™»-J • • • • 1 2 a 4 6 6 r 8% 10 •eoonds. 

1. Succefflive 8iwce% 1 3 6 7 9 11.13 15 17 19 Ucbea 16 ft. 

5* E^ tpaeen, . - 1 4 9 16 25 36 49 51 81 100 « « -- 

a Final T«|peitj, •• 1^ 4 « 6 10 12 14 16 18 20 « H 

By means of this table, a traveller standing on tho 
swmdt of a clifif might ascertain its height above 



die plain or torrent below, wiCh cim^idsrable aceu* 
racy, by letting fall a stone and observing the time 
of its fall. It would only be necessary to make 
aOowanee for the resistance of the air, which, for 
small velocities, is not very great. 

The same cause which comnitinicates motion to a 
falling body would gradually destroy that of a body 
ascending. A ball projected upward with the velo- 
city of 1000 feet per second would, therefore, rise 
with a uniformly retarded motion to the height from 
which a body must fall to acquire that velocity. The 
phenomena of accelerated and retarded motion are 
beautifully exhibited by Atwood's machine for that 
potpose. In moving down an inclined plane, a solid 
body is urged by a portion of the force of gravitation^ 
which is continually smaller as the plane is nearer 
to a horizontal position. When it is horizontal, the 
whole weight of the body is sustained by the plane. 
The velocity acquired by bodies moving down planes 
of dififerent inclinations, is the same as they would 
have acquired by falling freely through a distance 
equal to the perpendicular height bf &e plane. It 
is necessary, in the construction of machines, car- 
riages, buildings, bridges, and ships, and in many 
other cases, to ascertain exactly the centre of gravity 
of the whole and of each part ; since, if the centre 
of gravity, in any body or system of bodies, be sup- 
ported, the whole must remain firm, and in a state 
of rest, in every possible position. The various 
problems arising from this necessity, have been 
solved with great accuracy, and on fixed principles. 
In all regular solids of uniform density, whether 
bounded by straight or curve lines, the centre of . 
gravi^ coincides with the centre of magnitude. 

If a bod^ of any shape be suspended freely ftom 
any one pdnt of its surface, the straight line extecd- ' 
ing from that point to* the centre of the earth will 
pass through the centre of gravity. This line is 
called the line cf direction. The centre of gravity 
may, therefore, sometimes be found, practically, by 
suspending a body successively frotki two of its 
points, and observing the point where the lines of 
direction cross each other. The centre of gravity 
of a triangle is at One third the distance from Uie ' 
middle of the base to the vertex ; that of a cone 
and of a pyramid at one fourth die same distance. 

Stability, in every case, depends upon the position 
of the centre of gravity in reference to the base. 
The nearer it is to the base, and theTurther the line 
of direction falls from each part of the perimeter of ' 
Uie base, the greater is the stability. The sphere -. 
rests equally in every position, because ihe centre 
of gravity is at the same distance from every part 
of tho surface ; it is unstable in every position, as it 
rests on a^ single point of the plane ; and it yields to . 
the smallest force, as the centre of gravity does nof 
rise when the sphere revolves. In order that the 
pyramid or cone may be overturned, the centre of 
gravity must rise almost perpendicularly, and move 
for a great distance before it ceases tonend to fall 
back to its place. Hence their stability, and hence 
the propriety of giving to steeples, monuments, and 
other buildings of great height, a pyramidical or 
conical figure. Those, cao-iages are most secure 
which are hong low, and h^ve the wheels far apart. 
Whatever raises the centre of gravity or narrows 
the base allows the lino of direction more easily to 
pass without it, and consequently jin^sbes stability. 
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Heiic^'we see tbie imprudence of rising in csoriages 

' or boab wbicli are in danger of being overset, ahd 
bence the danger "of high loads on wa^hs, where 
the roaJds are. not perfectly level. The force of 

, |[ravfty is not often employed directly as a me- 
chanical dgefiit, or prime mover. Those most fre« 
^ueptly employed to give motion to machinery are 
water, wind, heat, and the strength of animals. 

• 'WaUr acts by its wei^i and by the velocity which 
it acquires from falling, in consequence of its weight. 
Wind acts by its volume or mass and its velocity. 
Both these agents are variable, and both act in a 
straight line. Heat, as given oiit by eombustible 
materials^ produces steam or gas, or gives motion to 
liir by making it lighter, and thus causing it to rise. 
The steam or -gas, when formed, hais a tendency to 
expand itself, presses against the sides pf the vessel 
which contains it, and endeavours to escape with a 

' force proportioned to the heat arid pressure to which 
it is exposed. 'When allowed to escape in only one 
direction, it necessarily generates motion in a straight 

' Hne. , Steam, as usually employed, generates motion, 
which is alternately in one direction and the oppo- 
site. The strength of animals is commonly made 
to act upon some centre of resistance, by drawing, 
pushing, or pressings and produces variable motions, 
natural](y in a straight line but often in a curve. The 
motions or pressures produced by all these agents 
are capable of being compared with those produced 
by weights. They might all be referred to a com- 
mon standard, the unit of which should bo the force 
required to raise a git^n weight a certain number of 
feet in a given time. 

The mechanical agents are employed to measure 
time, lo move ships and carriages, to raise weights, 
to shape wood and work metals, to overcome the 
resistance of air, of water, and of cohesion, to draw 
out and form materials, and to combine them into 
Hew fa'bricks. To apply them to accomplish any 
one of these effects, requires the intervention of some 
mechanical contrivance. Such a mechanical con- 
trivance, whether consisting of a feiy or of many 
parts, is calFed a machine. A machine has been 
defined, '' a system of bodies, fixed or moveable, so 
connected together that a movement impressed on 
one of them shall be transmitted to the others." 
The object of a machine is often vaguely supposed 
to b'e to produce or augment power. It can never 
have this effect. The resistance of the fixed and 
the friction of the moveable parts will always con-, 
sume a part of the power of the prime mover. The 
real object of every itiachine is to increase ot dimin- 
ish the velocity of the moving force, to change its 
direction, to accumulate its action and expend it at ai 
single effort, to distribute the force among a great 
number of small resistances, or to divide the force 
of a resistance so that it majr be overcome by a 
series of actions, or by the continued action of the 
moving power. A machine may combine the action 
of several movors, and employ one to -regulate the 
others, so that the final effect^hall be perfectly uni^ 
form. The pendulum, tbe govertier, and the fly- 
wheel are employed for this purpose. 

IThe mechanical potoert in oar next. J 

'* Disappointments sink the heart of man, but the 
renewal of hope gives consolation.** 

** Self-preservation is the first law of nature.*' 




THE SITBIL'S CAVE— HOBOKEN. 

TftE above engraving represents one of the cu 
osities of the far-famed Hoboken, opposite the ci 
of New York, denominated the " Sybil's Cave." 

It is an excavation into the solid rock of abo 
thirty foet. The front is fashioned in the'Gothi 
style, as will be seen by referenc^e to the engravir 
A short distance inside the cave, is a spring of wat 
slfghily impregnated with magnesia. 

Two years ago, Hoboken was one of the mc 
romantick places in .the country. Situated on l! 
banks, and overlooking the mighty Hudson, the b 
and harbour, and city of N"ew York, and laid out 
beautiful and shaded walks, varied by nature and 1 
art — it had becotoM^ the favourite resort both of t! 
citizens and visiters to the "commercial emporiurr 

It still retains some of its beauties and ornamen 
but the Irind of the spoiler has been there. O 
thousand dirtrcarts are. employed, in destroying i 
verdant lawnsr—turning them into •* city lots." Ai 
its quiet and romantick retreats are soon to give wj 
to the dound of the hammer and the axe. 

U may be that these improvements are much nee 
ed, and that the island of Manhattan, is not laq 
enough for all the stores that may be wanted, b 
we could have wished the speculators had chos< 
some other place than Hoboken, for these improv 
ments. 
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EFFECTS OF ttRLT GLUTTONT. 

Tbb influence of the physical over our moral na* 
tore is at no time so strong as during the period of 
infancy and childhood. A suffering child is neces- 
sarily a cross one ; pain is accompanied by restless- 
Aess and crying— nprotracted disease by peevishness 
and ill-nature. This is a common|^ace truth, admit- 
ted by all, and yet the inductions from it are neglect,- 
ed by nearly all. Parents, the natural guardians of 
their children's health and welfare, are often the im- 
mediate agents in the ruin of both. Misguided af^ 
fection is sometimes the cause of this fatal errour, 
which more generally has its origin in indolence of 
character. 

.For the present we shall confine our strictures to 
the common practice of gratifying children in their 
calls for any and every kind of food^ whatever may 
be the constitution of the former, or the nature of 
the latter. The instinctive wants of an infant are 
manifested during the first year of its life by rest- 
lessness and cries. Of these wants, the strongest 
is, without doubt, that of nutriment The desire of 
motion is also very early developed ; hence if the 
new being be girt and bound up, so as to be prevent- 
ed from freely dilating its chest and turning in every 
direction, it suffers, and evinces its sufferings by 
cries. Extremes of temperature, whether of heat 
or cold, impress it, also, in a pajnful manner ; breath- 
ing a close confined air is attended with similar in- 
. convenience. It may suffer from laborious digestion 
and all its concomitants. Diversified as are these 
causes of infantile uneasiness, without supposing 
actual disease, which often exists unknown to, and 
unsuspected by, the mother, this tender but often 
mistaken parent has recourse invariably to the same 
method of quieting her child. This is by putting it 
to the breast. If the uneasiness have proceeded 
fnqm l)]wigM', it is pacified ; and, even in most eases, 
for a short period, soothed by this means. But if 
any of the other mentioned causes distress it, the 
agitation and cri^s are renewed, to be suspended for 
a few ' minutes in the same way as before. Each 
new trial becomes, however, not only less success- 
ful, but actually a fresh cause of disturbance. To 
be extricated from heavy bedclothes at night, or its 
wearing a loose dress in the day — an occasional ex- 
tra tepid oir warm bath — ^a slight change in the tem- 
perature of the nursery or bed-room, or the introduc- 
tion of fresh air, would, each and severally, often 
assuage and remove the pain and distress of the 
young being, which are only aggravated by forcing' 
beyond its real wants the functions of the stomach. 
The impatience from thirst is not unfrequently con- 
founded with that of hunger, and milk is given when 
a spoonful of pure water would be the most accept- 
able and tranquillizing. 

The above is, however, a course of venial enours, 
compared with a continuance of the system, when 
food of a mixed and heterogeneous nature is given 
to the child. Its passively swallowing whatever 
pap or posset is put into its iaamith is mistaken for a 
real fondness for these substances. Its ; cries are 
choked now, as in the first stage of its existence, 
by food, and that not always of the most appropriate 



quali^. The twatmeirf ^ih$ »m wl^th^x it h» 
hurt or frightened, or P^^WsA without >n^ visible 
cause. It is stuffed wiw ^bat, at suitaUci intervals, 
would, if properly selected, be wholesome nutri*' 
ment ; but which, gii^en^tlutf lavishly and frequently, 
is a real load, generating crudities and all imagina- 
ble distress. ... 

In proportion as the articles of food allowed are 
numerous and diversified in their nature^ rehanc^ oa 
the suggestions of the appetite of a jchild is .dimin- 
ished. We know not under these icircumatances 
how to separate artificial wants from instinctive 
Parents seldom give themselves any trpuhle 



ones. 



in drawing the distinction. : everything which is 
pointed out by their own prepossessions, the sugg^s*- 
tions of visiting friends, pr the whiins of the childy 
is too often allowed to Uiis laUer. When crammed, 
it is fretful and capricious ; and it is still further 
crammed to sooth its fretfulness and capriciousness* 

Parents always bemoan the pitiable condition of 
their sick children, and yet by a strange contradic- 
tion of human nature, they will often turn a deaf 091 
to all the advice which is given to prevent this un- 
happy condition of things. The delay 'V- a single 
minute on the part of a physician to visit their little • 
darling, and his calmness in the sipk room, that he 
may the better dischf r^e his duty, are bitterly ex- 
claimed against, as evidence of a want of fhe feel- 
ings of humanity. What is to be said to those 
whose culpable indulgence brought on the disease, 
by their wilfully going in direct opposition to the 
counsel of the very physician whom they now cen- 
sure ? They were cautioned and urged by every 
variety of argument and appeal to withhold the cause 
of disease — gross and improper food. The penally 
of neglect of the injunction was clearly and explicitly 
pointed out. They choose to run all hazards, and 
and as effectually poison the chiJld as if arsenick pr 
henbane had been administered. Have parents who 
thus fearfully injure their children no foresight in 
their love ! Must this feeling be so entirely animal 
as not to extend beyond the moment of present im- « 
pulse ! We cannot, after all, but think that there is 
more waywardness of purpose than genuine affection 
in those persons who, by indulging the jdeasure of 
the palate of their children, directly cause or throw 
their bodies open to a long catalogue of diseases. 
Where, we would ask, is the exhibition of parental 
love in allowing their children to have their skins 
disfigured by eruptions and sores, their eyes and 
ears inflamed, their necks studded with swellings or 
hideous ulcers? All these, as well as the slow 
wasting of the body and the exhausting cough, might 
have been prevented by giving simple food, and with- 
holding unusual provocatives of appetite. We are 
aware that these are, to many, unpalatable truths.; 
but if they be the n^ans of saving a single life, and 
of preserving to a wi^wed mother her only child, 
we shall not regret having given them utterance. . 

The moral effect of pampering the appetite of 
children hy ainceasing indulgence, 'is most melan- 
choly. Is the mother afraid of an explosion of pas- 
sion, a bribe in the shape of a cake or tart, is prom- 
ised' as a peace-offering to the little body. Does 
it annoy a, whole company by its cries or boisterous 
and ill-timed pranks, it is persuaded to be quiet by 
the promise of some sweetmeat 01 extra indulgence 
[at the next meal. If it has been good, as tho phrase 
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k^ Mid i»«ni«A its letteisi ilie leewafd ts Btifii some- 
tkilkgfnr the 8tonm6fa. Esilng is soon regarded as 
fte 'ehief end and object of Kfe by a child who sees 
mor o^ei incentive to go<Nl behBiriour held out to it. 

/A prelDoiliiir* wbnld truly seem to be gtvea for glut- 
Wiy. T^nse of the Other nobler senses and of 
tke faevHies of the mind — the early cnltivation of 
the kindlier feelings of Our natdre/gen^rosi^, dis- 
ititerestedness; pity, filial love, are all overlooked and 
postponed, in favour of the one sensual, selfish, and 
absorbing act of ^[omiandislng. 
' Deceit and a disregard of the admonttions of age 
and experience are unhitentionally taught to chil- 
^fen, when they hear such language as ^e follow* 
ing^ addressed by a well-meaning guest to the moth- 
er:-A" Just a little bit^^a'am, to cheat the doctor" — 

;and soiling the action to^he word, he puts on the 
plaiis tf the dear little pet a small portion of dried 
beef Qx'fish, or tart, or cake, or appte«-^happy escape 

'tf he does nor put a glass in its hand, and let it 
|imus» the company by si{^ing some wine. Ought 
parents wh6 wink at, or themselves commit, such 
Indiscretions, be surprised at their favourite son in 
i^erlife, ][K>stponing all prudential considerations, 
a^ed the suggestions of his better judgement, lor the 
gratification of present appetite and passion. T^e 
nan is here merely carrying into effect the lessons 
which the child received. 

CONFESSIONS OP AN ENGLISH GLUTTON. 

This is &e title of an essay in ^ Traits of Trav- 
el," from wliich we extract the following picture ; 
too tme, unhappily, in its general outlines, though 
given by its lively author in a somewhat ezagger- 
ated styk of coloifriag. :-— 

*' My father was a piain sort of a mai»^iked 

Slain speaking, plda feeding, and so on. Bat he 
ad his antipathies — and among them was roast pig. 
Had he lived to our times, he might probably have 
been won over by a popular essay on the subject, 
which describe, in pathetick phrase, the manifold 
delights attending on that dish---the fat, which is no 
fat — the lean, which is not lean — the eyes melting 
from their sockets, and other tender touches of de- 
scription. Be this as it may, iny unenlightened pa- 
rent would never suffer roast pig upcm his table ; 
and so it happened, that, at sixteen years of age, I 
had never seen one. . But on the arrival of that an- 
niversary, I was indulged by my mother with a most 
CKquisite and tender two-months porker, in all its 
sucking innocence, and succulent delist, as the 
prime dish in that annual birthday feast, to which I 
was accustomed' — in my own apartment — all doors 
closed — ^no ingress allowed — ^no intruding domes- 
ticks — no greedy companions to divide my indul- 
gences — ^no eyes to stare at me, ox rob me of a por- 
tion of the pleasure with which I eat in, as it were, 
in vision, the spirit of every anticipated preparation^ 
while savoury fragrance was wafted to my brain, 
and seemed to 4oat over my imagination in clouds of 
incense, at once voluptnoos snd invigoratiiig. Ah, 
ftUs is the tme enjoyment of a feast f On the pres- 
ent occasion, I sat in the foil glory of my solitnde — 
■tti^imely individual as the Grand Lama of Thibet, 
Of the brother of the Smi and- Moon. The door 



had been laid in secuniem of tern — the mensa primm 
in short, was just despatched^ when I gently raised 
the cover from the dish, where the beautiful porker 
lay smoking in his bright brown symmetry of form 
and hue, enveloped in a vapour of rich deliciousness^ 
and floating in a gravy of indescribable perfection! ^ 
After those delightful moments of dalliance (almost 
dearer to the epicure than the very fulness of actual 
indulgence,) were well over — after my palate was 
prepaared by preliminary inhalements of the odorous 
essence-r-I seized my knife and fork, and plunged 
in medias res. Never shall I forget the flavour of 
the first morsel— it was sublime! But oh! it was, 
as I may say, the last ; for losing, in the excess of 
over-enjoyment, all presence of mind and manage- 
ment of mouth, I attacked without economy or 
method, my inanimate victim. It was one of my 
boyish extravagances to conform myself in these my 
solitary feasts to the strict regulations of Roman 
custom. I began with an egg, and ended with an 
apple, and flung into the fireplace (as there was no 
fire, it being the summer season,) a little morsel, as 
an oflfering to the dii patellarit. On this occasion, 
however, I forgot myself and my habjts — I rushed, 
as it were, upon my prey-r-slashed right and left, 
through crackling, stuffing, body, and bones. I flung 
aside the knife and fork-^seized in my hand the 
passive animal with indiscriminate voracity — ^thrust 
whole ribs and limbs at once into my mouth — cram- 
^med the delicious ruin by wholesale down my throat, 
until at last my head began, to swipi — my eyes 
seemed starting from their sockets — a suflfocating 
thickness seemed gathering in my throat — a fulness 
of brain seemed bursting through my scull — ^my 
veins seemed swelled into gigantick magnitude — I 
lost all reason and remembrance, and fell, in that 

state, fairly under the table. 

'< This, reader, is what we call, in common phrase, 
a surfeit. But what language may describe its con- 
sequences, or give a just expression to the^suflTerings, 
it leaves behind? The first awakening from the 
apoplectick trance, as the lancet of the surgeon gives 
you a hint that yon are alive, when the only taste 
upon the tongue — the only object in Jhe eye — ^the 
only flavour in the nostril, is the once-loved, but now 
deep-loathed dish! The deadly sickening with 
which one turns, and twists, and closes one's eye- 4 
lids, and holds one's nose, and smacks one's lips — 
to shut out, and stifle, and shake oflT the detested 
sight, ^nd smell, and taaje :— but in vain, in vain, in 
vain ! But let me not press the point. Forty-two 
years have passed since that memorable day. — forty 
thousand recollections of* that infernal ]^g have 
flashed across my brain, and fastened on my palate... 
and fumigated my olfactories ; and they are, every 
one, as fresh — what do I say ! — a million times more 
fresh and intolerable than ever ! Faugh ! It comes 
again." 

INSUFFICIENT £X£RCIS&. 
He who does notapend several homrs every day 



m some active exercise — as walking, riding on 
horseback, or in sonie amusement which calls nearly 
an the muscles into play, mnst inevitably suflfer from^ 
a dhninntion of bodily strength, defect of appetite, 

w^ae ffMiened*-4he servant evapo«ated->-a fair pro- 1 and imperfect digestion, attd becomes sooner or late? 

portion of preparatory fe«iAilio;b-HWiip, fish, &e^, [the sufeje^t ^ disease* 
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THIS CHANGES OF JPORT0NE. • ^ - 

Tlie following (aid iSustrtttes on« of th<B tnanr iastancefrof ^m- 
tiesa among tfa« po^r 9eaanitre$ses of New York and the lady 
whocommunicateaitfor publication in the Mirror vouched 

' for its auUxenticit^. 

" Do you give out work here ?** said a voice, so 
soft, so low, so ladylike, that I involuntarily looked 
up from the purse 1 was about puri?hasing for my 
darling boy, a birthday gift from his papa. 

" Do you give out wor^ here J" ♦ 

" Not to strangers," was the rude reply. 

The " stranger" turned and walked away. 

" That purse is very cheap, ma'am." 

"I do not wish it now," said I, as taking i|p -my 
parasol, I left the shop, und followed the stranger 
lady. 

Passing Thomson's, she paused — ^went in— hesi- 
tated — then tnrned ^jid came out. jl now saw her 
fuce — ^it was very pale — her hair black as night was 
parted on her forehead — ^her eyes, too, were very 
black, and there was a wildness in them that made 
me shudder. She passed on up Broadway to Grand 
street, where she entered a miserable looking dwel- 
ling. I paused — should I follow farther ! — She was 
evidently suffering much — I. was happy — blessed 
with wealth, and, oh, how blessed in husband, chil- 
dren, friends ! — I knocked— the door was opened by 
a cross-looking woman — 

' . "Is there a person living here does plain sew- 
ing ?" I inquired. 

" I guess not," was^the reply. " There is a wo- 
man upstairs, who used to wcHrk, but «he can't get 
no more to do — ^and ^ shall turn her out to-morrow." 

*^ Let me go up," said I, as, passing the woman 
with a shudder, I ascended the stairs. ^ 

^ "You can keep on up to the garret," she scream- 
ed after me — and so I did ; and there I saw a si^ht 
of which I, the child of affluence, had never dream- 
id ! The lady had thrown off her hat, and was 
kneeling by the side of a poor low bed. Her hair 
had fallen' over her shoulders — she sobbed not — 
brejithed not — ^but seemed motionless, her face bu- 
ried in ihe covering pf the wretched, miserable bed, 
whereon lay her hu^,and. He was sleeping. I 
looked upon hfs high pale forehead, around which 
clung masses of damp, brown hair — it was knit, and 
^ the. pale hand clenched the bedclothes — wordjsr broke 
from his lips — "I cannot pay you now," I heard 
hjm say.' Poor fellow ! even in his dreams, hijs 
poverty haunted him! i> I .could bear it no longer, 
and knocked gently on the door. The lady raised 
her head, threw back }ier 4ong black hair, ^nd gazed 
mildly upon me. It was* no time for ceremony — 
sickness, sorrow, want, perhaps starvation, were be- 
fore me — " I came to look for a person to do plain 
work" was all I could say. 

" Oh, give it me," she sobbed. " Two days we 

Jiave not tasted food ! — and. to morrow . She 

gasped and tried to finish the sentence, but could 
' not. She knew that to-morrow they would be both 
homeless^ and starving ! ' 

" Be comfofted-r-yott shall want no more !'? 

I kept my word. In a few days she told me. all — 
of days of happiness ia a sunny 3Ve0t Indian isle, 
ner childhood's home. ,0f the death of her father 
^nd mother-— of ar cruel si^er and brother-in-law — 
^ow she left that ho^ne, h»piag. to find a. brother in 
America — ^how she sought i^..yi4ii| b|$ found* W 



staadf a hnsbrndr*^ loo, an Eni^Amu^^Kigem^ 
deman andschelar»had been thrown upon the wotld. 
Sympathy deepened i^^ love — alone in a cMwd, ail 
the world to enck other, ihey. married — ^haproenred 
employment in a scbool, she plain Aeedk work. Too 
close .attention to the duties of hie sgImnpI, ,1oii§ 
walks, and scanty fare, brought ill hfalth and, coa» 
fined him at length to his bed. * 

. The ahop, from which hie poor wife "obtmned 
work, failed, and their resource was cut ofiT. She 
had looked long, weary days lor employment — va&ay 
had none to give — others "gave no work to stran-' 
gers." Thus I found them — to comfort them for a 
little time— then I trus^ they found indeed a Com* 
forter in heaven ! / 

The husband died 6rsH-di^d> plau^ing the IwMk^ 
his poor wife in mine ! I needed not ti^e mil^ i^ ; 
pealing look he gave nie;,i took her to my owa 
happy home^— it was too late ! ' . * 

It is a very little tin»s ago, I went ofi^momiM to 
her room; she had passed a restless ttijg^^^a^ 
dreamed she said of her dear Georgfe-i^^ie oAMf 
me her kind and only friend^ — ^gged melo sit a ]iu 
tie while beside her, and looked up so sstf ly in my 
face, that my own. heart seemed well nigh ^edbiag 
I l^ft her not again. 

In the still deep ||igbt J heard her marmuig— * 
" Sister Anne, do not speak no harshly to me ! C%b»' 
mam — ^ma, why do you leave me ?" Then agam 
she said, " Give me an orange, my sister, I am y^y 
faint." Her soul was again m her own sunny home. 

" Lay me by myiiharge, -and God will bleas yoA,** 
ware her last worfc^ m»* I led ' my hushed chil« 
dren to look upon her ^siw^et pale face, as ahe ky in 
her coffin. They bad neverBecn sorrow or death,, 
and then I gave them the first knawledge of both ; 
then I told them ef the ein, the cruelty, of those 
wJK) wound: the ^ strangerV heact 

" Out of Debt' out of Danger" is the motto 
and title of one of Maria Edgeworth's moral tales. 
It should be never out of mind, and always in prac- 
tice. The most humiliating and uncomfortable sit« 
nation in the world, is that bt the person who is in 
debt, and sensible of his present inability to escape 
the thrall. To such it is unnecessary to talk; but 
parents should make the sentiment at tbe head of 
our paragraph the basis of all instruction upon mat* 
ters of worldly policy. The young man who has 
health, a gobd salary, or even an^ indififerent one. 
should have, no burden of little debts or large, un- 
paid, upon his memory. He should always take 
care also, to keep a shot in the Idcker, against con- 
tingency. To have one's income suddenly with- 
drawn is bad enough, but when, in addition, there 
are sundry arrearages of back" debts, all of which 
will be sure to torment hini ugpn the least appear- 
ance of inability to pay, is me most unsettled pos- 
ture of affairs a poor devil can get into. ^, r. Star. 

" Those things are t9 be eherished which tend to 
eloTate us above pur oidinary si^ere, and to abstract 
us from oiv common- and eyery-day concerns. The 
affectionate r^^Uection. and adnadration of tliuei dead- 
will act gently uppn our spirils, and fill us witli a 
coo^^sed seriousness, favfrnraUe to the beal^ and 
moflit. lunu»uraUe ooy t < wplft ri »i is." ^ . - 
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VIEW IN BBOADWAY. 

TflE accompanying view is froiA the corner op- 
iMnite St. FauPs Church, looking towards tfao north, 
and takes in the Astor^Honse, the American 
flMol, &c.f &c., on the one aide ; and the Park, 
with ii« staMy trees, and ^e Oity Haft on the othet. 
Tke A^or House, ^''fhis kmise is situated iia 
Broadway, and occMpies the block between Vesey 
and Barclay streets, opposite the Park. Its front on 

. Broadway is about two hundred feet, and is one hun- 
dred and fifty feet on Barclay and Vbsey streets. 
The exteriour la of Qnincy granite. It is five sto- 
ries in height. The wings of the building form a 
Ik^Iow square, the yard being in the centre — so that 
the rooms on idl ^des receive light and air from the 
atreets and centre. The lower story of the building 
ia •oeupied by stores ; they are fifteen in number, 
sen on « Braadway and five on Vesey and Barclay 
•treeta. 'Ehe main entrance to the hotel is in the 
centre of the building on Broadway ; it has also en- 
fraaeea oft the olk6r streets abovenamed. The 
Miin etttcance ^pens to a splendid vestibule, support- 
ed by coluiMis, ^ floor of which is of Mosaick 
work, of blue and white marble, The gentlemen's 
dinHig-room is oiie hundred by forty feet, with a 
eeiling nineteen and a half feet high. The ladies' 
dining-room is sufficiently capacious to seat one hun- 
dred ladies. The ladies' drawing-room is richly 
tmd «legafidy fiyonished with Brussels carpeting, 

, marble tables, ottomans, sofaa, and chairs, of splen- 
did workmanship and costly matenids. The rooms 
thfoughout are furnished in a simpie but beautiful 
ii^*le« Witk the exception of two or three rooms, 
^he%ofaa, iMtreana, tableai bedsteads, chairs, ^c, 
are made of bfa^k walnut, which has a rich and sub- 
stantial appearance, and receives a polish like nmhog- 
a»y. The hotel is lighted with gas, and there are 
wtter-cloaets attached to each suite of rooms. 

The kitchen occupies a room on one of the wings. 
The arrangemeals for roasting, frying, boiling, dec, 
are upon the most approved nediods, the cooking 
biaing done by steam. The cooks are all French. 
A baker Im employed ibr ibe house. Under the 
kitchen is a spactotts washiiig-room and room for 
ironing and drying clothes by heat from steam. There 
are aeventeen bathing-rooms and two shower-baths ; 
the water for their anpply comes from cisterns or 
raservoirs in die aMftk of the building, conveyed be* 
low by leaden {Mpea to all the rooms of the building. 
By a force-pump, water is also distributed through 
all the rooms. By the multiplication of stationary 
wash'tubs, and the power of steam, clothes may be 
washed^ dried, and ready for use, in half an hour af- 
ter ikey are given oui» The drying process is ac<- 
complished in five mittutes, by spreading the clothes 
OQ wooden horses, running on railroads, and lead in- 
to a large close apartment heated to a very high 
temperature by steam. A rotary ateam-engine pump^ 
water, aupplies steam to the kitchen, waah-room, 
d^c, cleaiis th^ knives and forks, boou and ahoes», 
andhaa in reserve power enough for other uses. 

'There are three hundred and eight rooms for 
imarders. Whole nundber of rooms three hundred 
and ninety. The yard is fli^gged throughout The 
water llrom the kitchen is carried off by a sewer in- 
to ihe North river. The famiture cost ninety thou- 
T doUars, iocluding about eight thousand dollars 



worth of stiver, and ten or twelte of plale irarf . 
Eighty servants attend on tliC establishment. In the 
house are four hundred locks^ riO two of which can 
be opened by the same key.** . 

Wo oiuract fron the ^ Craven Skeftches," one en- 
tilled a « Walk in .Broadway."* 

" Broadway, however, is a very fine street^ the long' 
est, it is said, in a direct line, in the world. . Thers 
is not any thing particularly splendid in it, and the 
stores, in general, are neither large nor elegant^ with 
an unseemly disproportion of lottery offices among 
them ; but the almost unbroken line of respectab^ 
houses, neatly painted, and shaded by lofty tree8| 
gives it an air of substantial comfort, and at the same 
time of lightness and freshness, highly desirable. It 
is pleasant to stroll alpng it ; or, indeed, the princi* 
pal street of any large city. What. a motley group 
of beings-r-<tlike, yet how different — are daily pres- 
sing and hurrying over its pavements-! What a mul- 
tiplicity of hopes, and fears, and petty, plans, and 
lofty schemes, are unceasingly fermenting in the bo- 
som of every individual that moves along the narrow 
footwalks ! Yet it is not the variety of human pas- 
sions that makes the wonder, for Joy and sorrow, 
love and hate, pride, vanity, interest, and ambition, 
are common to all ; but the endless combinations 
formed by those passions according to the differeitt 
degrees in which they preponderate and act on dif 
ferent individuals, and on -the same individuals iu 
different situations. Take up aii arlthmeiicjk, and 
ten simple figures form the ground-work ; yet how 
many million combinations, and no two alike, can be 
created by these ten figures!' So it Is wiih man and 
his concerns. And still, despite the individual vari- 
ed, what a general sameness prevails. The hopes, 
and cares, and joys, and sorrows of one day are like 
the hopes, and cares, and joys, and sorrows of the 
next ; and the same drama that is hourly felt and 
acted in the streets of New York, is playing with 
equal animation amid the wealth and smoke of Lon- , 
don, and the sunshine and poverty of Naples — the 
gravity of Madrid, and the gayety of Paris. Twoj 
thousand years ago, the ** eternal city" had her 
belles and beaux, her fiirU and dandiea (a Roman 
dandy!) — ^and two thousaifd years hence, or less 
time, will the cannibals of New Zealand have es- 
chewed war-dances and raw victuals, and have their 
blue-stocking tea-parties, biscuit and lemonade soir- 
its, French cooks, and fashionable quadrilles, as 
well as anybody. AU is still 

^The ftvwlMting to be, that hath been ;" 

and the probability is that the antediluvians wrote 
poetry, told lies, wore whiskers, and cheated their 
neii^bours, just as we do now. 

itlsabo pleasant, as well as curious and profita- 
bfe, in roaming through a large city, to coiitrast its 
present with ita former situation-^'-to compare what 
It has been wiih what it. is, abd to speculate on what 
It may be. Kew Yoirk« to be sure, is fiot rich in 
historical recolleelions, for she is comparatively a 
thiag of yesterday. In walkin|( tier streeu, we do 
not feel as in the ancient capitals of £urope, that 
our Tootstepa,- perchance, fall on tjie very placea 
'where those of the mighty dead have fallen before 
US, In th0 9ld«r atreeta of London, W|b^ know that 
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-^6 tire walkitig wnere Kfcliafd, Duke of Gloucester, 
*** high-reaching Buckingham,^ or Harry Hotspur, 
Actually wilkedf, and jJiat Shakspeare and Milton 
familiarly Irod even where we Jthen tread ; or the 
' Uigh; street ^ Bfliiii3mgh*'^^^t0 Ibe LiM» and 
the Seyton, the Gordoa fOt^d . tii«. Qoi^Iasf Wk^m 
wont fqolishly and gallantly to 8tah, a!nd 4ifk e^ch 
dtiier for \he ** crown o' the causeway * True, all 
h tibw con)iti6nplace and fainiliar ; the merchant 
t/ioila hbnreward with his umbrella under his arrn, 
ITislead of his rapi«r by his side. But great as the 
chatige is there from the past to the present, it has 
*!!! been gradual. Step by step have they toiled 
ihci^ way from barbarism to civilization. Here, it 
hns.been as the shifting of the scenery in a play, 
tether ihan sober r^lily. It is but as the other day 
when ihe forests flourished where now "merchants 
tnosi do congregate," and the str7eamlet murmured 
whe^e the gin-shop stands. ' The council-fires blazed 
^nd the sachems spoke to their young men where^ 
now the honourable Richard Riker and the honour- 
able the corporation hold " long talks" about small 
ifiatters. The wigwam sent its tiny wreathe of smoke 
into the clear air, where now the baiik coffee-house 
pours forth volumes of odoriferous steam to mingle 
with tlie masses of vapour that overhang tlie city 
Jfkb a cloud ; and its tables groan with " all the del- 
icacies of the season" where the deer from the wood 
and the fish from the stream, were cooked and eaten, 
without the aid of pepper and salt — two of the great- 
est blessings of civilization. 

And not more different than the scenes were the 
actors concerned in them. Step aside, good reader, 
and mark them as they now pass along Broadway. 
The first is one but little known to Indian life — 
one who lives by the folly and roguery of the Tools 
and rogues around him — a lawyer. He is clad in 
solemn black, as if that were ominous of the gloom 
which follows in his train.' What vvould the Indian, 
with Jus untaught natutal'sense of right and wrong, 
think of this.man'is ** quiddets, his quillets^ his cases, 
his tenures, ^nd his tricks ;** and of " his statutes, 
l|i^' lrQcogni2ances, his fines, his double vouchers, 
and his reco^veries ?** Alii^s I the poor Indian has 
btit too deeply felt his pQwer and ihe power of his 
btethreh in. the modern " black art.** ' They cbniuf- 
eclaway his pleasant haunts, ."under the groen\vo.od 
tree.'Vhis silver streams teeming with life, his beau-' 
tifa! lakes and fair hunting-grpunds, all "according to 
1^#,'* and left hirti a string of bUds^'and a bottle of 
fire-water, a bruised heaH and a broken spirit in their 
place. Hexe comes ^nother produet of the. present 
times, neither rare nor valuable, indigenous to Broad- 
way» and flourisjiing there in^ peculiar rankaess ;-a 
inbderti Sir Fopting'^Fluller, of whom it may welLbe 
siid with the po^t,' 

' * *•* Natuife diiwIattBS t^e thing— a'taifor »i ade him !*' 

Mutlc with what affected efleminkcy ihh fulf-grown 
baby lounges along, and the air of listless indifference 
or slightly awakened surprise*^ with which^ it is his 
pteasnre to regard jl fine woman ; but what iddeed, 
art aR the women in the Vo'rld to this caricature of 
manhood, in c<M09partson with' his own sweet self T 
Attorr, another rati-etjr of 'the same gfenii^ appears, 
qi)itb as contemptible, npt so amusing, and a great 
drti more disagreeable:** This is yourrufBan-dand/;f 



one who affects a dashiti^ carelessness in his "dress 
and depoftmen^ weans good .clothea in a. v^y' ill 
fashion, and has generally a checked shirt, a^sailocV 
hat, Q^ some other article. of dress ^ufiieiently .differ* 
cnt from, the ordinary costume of those arovnd hl|9 
to render hinpi an object of notoriety. Jitok the ea^jr 
dignity of that swagger as he rolls along^ ataring 
impudently at all the women and frowning .valiaoOST 
at air the men, a9 if he e^spected every moment to be 
insulted, and waa afraid his courage ^ might .not be., 
screw^ed up "to the sticking points" A soni>f peiw 
sonage not unlike Mike Lamboume i^,K^iworll|» 
allowing for the mpdifiqations of the times, .But loU 
what comes next — dame nature's. h}velie$t.w€Nrk, a 
womar^v but, heaven ax\d earth! how tha.ipaatua-: 
maker has spoiled her I Why, what frippery have 
we here ? Silks and lace, ribands >and gauze^feathr 
era, fiawer^, and flpunces I - Npt but thai thaaer^e: 
all excellent things in, their way »^ when judici^ttslj& 
used ; bat tp i^ee them all clustered^ as in the pres^^ 
eht instance, on one w;0manat one time, ip what ih^ 
proverb states to be " too mugh of a good thing," m 
what tlie poet terms. '' wasteful and ridiculous ex-^ 
cess."* Then look at those sleeves* in whieh hem 
arms are lost, and that acre of hat upon her heail^ 
with a sufficiency of wheat ears^^md. floweiv an U^ 
were they real, to feed a family or stock a garden>«» 
And see I as far as the eye can reach it reals on col^ 
ours as varied and fantastiaal aa the hutterfiies isk 
summer or the leaves in autiunn, in which the defif ^ 
creatures have arrayed themselves. Oh« matrimck. 
ny, matrimony ! thou art indeed becoming a lui^ur/ 
in which the rich and opulent alone will be able to^ 
indulj;e. Nine small chil4rep might he sqppeJBted*^ 
but to decH out one of Eve's dau^|ei«9 M thia &sl^. 
ion three hundred and sixtyrfive disiys ia the year, i» 
what nothing but a prize in the lottery or a profitar. 
ble bankruptcy is equal tq. Still on . they pa;^ ]xk 
throngs : the grave and ^oughtful student, abstraf;|ed « 
from all around, building, up his day^di;eam of fame,* 
fortune, audi beauty, and theu in love with the oua<- 
ning coinage ^f. his owx| braia; and the riph M>) 
merchant, yot in lave wi^hafpy thing hut still. iijr. rap?, 
tures, for cotton lu^s risen an. eighth. Oxk they pass, 
the whiskered .Don,, the sallow. I taliaiv Ihe bulky, 
Englishma;^^ and the spare Fi^^ach^naa, all. as eagev 
(as a professed moralist might sa^y^iv thepurauit dir 
business and pleasure, as if en'to^pient w^re perpet* 
ual and life ete;:nal ; ^id all this wherey i^t a little, 
while ago,, the wolf made his iais, aiid the savage 
his dweiliog-placg. Verify, as a profound Gecman 
philosopher acutely ,thoqgh . cautiously obs^riM.— * 
<Vl<et a man live long enough^ and ix ia.pr^able h^ 
Will see jn^y cliangeif,".. •^. 

The depth. to which the sea is agitated, even^io;* 
violent tempests, is not. very con$idcjra^le ;,^t i^l^ . 
depth of twenty feet below what i^ tjie Wvijl in a/ 
ealm, the effect is very slight».^i^^ at thirty feet .it. 
would probably be altogether imperceptible, Jt.inay 
therefore, seem difficult to accpunt for th# moimt^in- 
eus waves encountered by seamen ;. b«t it ^^^^t. \^ 
remembered^ that the wind is cos^taptlyacti^g^ ^9|i. 
that one wave is raised on the surl^cp-. of ^noti^fdr, 
till the accumulatipn becof^s prodigipus. v, . 

♦ Xlie reader will perceive thi& was written several Jrears agow 
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[Buffalo Postoffice.1 



BUFFALO POSTOl^FICE. 

Tas city of Buffalo k sitiMi«d oa ike east e»d of 
lake Erie, at the head of the Niagara river, of the 
great Erie canal, and at the mouth of Buffalo creek. 
It is a city of rapid growth, and of extensive trade. 
Splendid stores occupied and fdlf^d with goods iaslQ- 
Mlydtspkyed atthe windows— blocks of new stores 
and other buildings going up-^steamboats arriving 
.and departing, crowded. with passengers, and loaded 
with freight^— omnibuses rolling through, the throng- 
^ streets— aU these seeai to imprass one wilk the 
idea that he is in the heart t^ one of the great At- 
lantick cities. 

Among the public building? the ppstofiice is wor- 
thy of attention. It is situated on the cofaer of 
Washtngten and Seneca streets in the old Baptist 
church. O. H. Di^le, postmaster, H, Case, assist- 
ant. 

The first mail ever ^ssceived here, was ia March, 
i603. It w«8 i/ieoght fromikia east on horseback, 
ft was afterward brought regularly, once in two 
weeks, in thii manner ; subsequently a stage-wagon 
was used. As the country advsinced in improvement, 
Iks route was changed .to jtwjLce and thvee times a 
week, and finally UK a daily TiFQte. 
• There are at the present time, sixty-six mails per 
week receiredy^made up, and de^atched horn this 
pos(office. 



The amount of postage on letters received for dis- 
tribution is $40,000 per quarter. The amount re- 
ceived for, and delivered in the city alone, is $5,900 ; 
which together with the amount charged on letters 
mailed there, makes the amount of business annually 
about two hundred and sixteen thousand on^ hundreft 
dollars, • • *•. . 

PUMICE-STONB. 

PuMiiGS'>STONE is a substanpo frequently thrown 
out of volcanoes, and which fs found of considera- 
ble use in the arts. It is very full of pores, and re- 
sembles the frothy slag produced. in isur iron furna- 
ces. ' It is of two colours, black and white, ^tha for- 
mer being that which it has when thrown out of the 
volcano, the latter, as Cronstedt conj|>,ctfires,. being 
praduoed h^ expos|ire to the aii;: M. M^jel|an pon- 
aiders it rather as a, volcanick ejection timi a volca- 
nick production ; and describes it as of a white, red- 
dish-biowA, g^ay, or black colour. . It is of a rough 
and parous c<msistence, being made up of slendar 
fibres parallel to each other, and very light, so Uiat 
it nwima on water. It strikes fice wiOi steel, though 
wi^ diffieulty. A hundred parte contain from six 
to fifteen of magnesia, with* a snudl proportioB of 
calcareous earth, and the greatest part sUex. Aaothr 
et kind of pumice, which seems to be a ferruginoue 
granite altered by fire, was discovered by Dotonuett 
at Stromboli. 

Pnmite-stone is need to rubbing and smaelhiiig . 
the surface of metals, wood, paabsboard, and atoiist 
Ueuto most bodies rapidly wh&n rubbed wiih .water. 
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CA178BS OF POVERfFT. 

{Fkom Sedgwick's PublkiL and Private Eoonomy.) 
It appears, from wbat has already been proved, 
that Maur is the cause of all the wealth in the 

*world, or nearly all. It is adnitted, and evefy one 

'^ knows, from common observation, that in most parts 
of the earth, labour may be maide to produce more 
^an it does at present. We\aiOw,ikaiit isposnUe 
to turn the whole earth that can be cidtivated; into 
garden groun^F It is plain, tfien, that the greal rea- 
son why there is not more wealth, and why, in such 
large portions of the world, ^e people are wretched, 
and not comfortable, is, either the w0nt^of labour ^ or 
ike right sort of labowr. 

Either then, 1st, The peo|^e are idle, or Ihey do 

* not work as hard as they might ; or, 2d, They woHc 
unskilfully, with poor tools, and in a bad manner, as 
savages do ; or, 3d, Their labour is wholly, or in 

^ part, misapplied — thai w, they work at Ihe wrong 
things, ^nd their labour, therefore, brings little or 
nothing to pass ; in €»ther words, their lalMmr is in a 
great measure unproductive^ yielding little or nothing 
of UTILITY, of real good to the great body of the 
people; it produeiM neither food, nor drink, nor 
.clothes for ihe body, yor any real, deliglttful, de- 
sirable pleasure to the mind, compared with what it 
might produce. As was suggested before, there are 
thousands and thousands that do not produce the 
means of Hving. On the contrary, some of these, 
in the way in which they live, consume all that 
thousands produce. It is plain, that here are causes 
enough for poverty ; because. If people do not work 
to produce wlml they want, and what it is best for 
them, to have, how can they avoid being poor and 
miserable ! It is this unprofitable laboui? that brings 
nothing or little io pass, that I shall principally here 
cons[)der. 

This, dies, solves the whole mystery, if there be 
any mystery about the matter, why bad gpvemnient, 
bad religion, superstition, monopoly, make the people 
poor and miserable ; and it is that where these exist 

the people work to a disadvantage. They are com- 
pell^to labour for the king, for the nobility, for the 

Sriesthpoi, for the great men wl|o have the monopo* 
es, in ten thousand eontemptiUe, frivdous, and im- 
profitable'^occupations, which are attended with little 
or no 1^1 permanent good to the kbourers. This 
explains the unexsmfri^d prosperity, fiehes, toA^p- 
pmess of large portions of Ike United States» com- 
par^ widi otlftr countries^ thai is, that the labour^ 
ers here are permitted to worit for their own benefit, 
to wolk for property, at such oceupalions as are 
useful to themselves, and Ihns to enjoy the pvoduce 
of theit labours. Happiness, then, i» one great 
cause of labour and wealth, as surely as thai nusery, 
discontent, and despair are causes of idl«ness and 
lioTerty. And this is the reason why ^ i^ve is 
such a miserabio labomner compared with th« while 



The prosperity of individuals depends in a gioal 
measure upon the m^iiy of their occupations, jtnd 
WM individuals make up*naiions, ihoao nations will bo 
the nchesland happiest whore the ueoful oeeupoHoM 
prvtMsl. One of the great reasons, then, why there 
IS so little property in ^e world, and why there ai« 
so many poor pe<mle, and why those who are noi 
I^Molviely poor are far less weft otf than tW might 
bo, IS, thai 10 many men, i^ommi, ssid chiUroB, 



labomr withovl Mliging aaytliia^ to pass, er any 
-thing coBBpared with whal they mighl bring to pass. 
Many work to no mmre advantage, so for jias re- 
gards the prosperity of the whole, thaa if they 
laboured at digging ditches ai^ filling them up 
again, or in pumping wat^ out of one cistern into 
ailolher, *and so back apin. for ever. Now, it is 
certain, thai whon a poor man is hired to disgraca 
himself and his employer, by such a disgusting 
waste of his time as this,, though the poor man'may 
thereby earn a dolbr, he does not in any way, in tU$^ 
long-run, help the condition of odier poor men like 
himself, by inereasing property for the general good. 
It is true that. he may ^Ip himself by gaining a 
dollar ki wages ; but it is as true thai another man 
loses one. Between theta botli they have created 
nothing new or- useful, or course nothing remains 
more than th«pe was befei^. About thirty years ago, 
neariy eve^ man wore a little silk tassel ai the top 
of his booty in front. The boot was property, bnl 
the tassel was a conlempliUe ap})endage of a man. 
Poor pe^Ie who work for small wages, can find 
something better to lay oiH their Dumey upon ; it is 
for their interest to create paopxitTT. 

It is by labouring and earning, or producing some- 
thing that can . be laid up, and added to Uie general 
heap, out of which the whole nation is fed and 
clothed,dthal a man can increase the wealth of the 
people, and- thus improve the condition of poor 
people in future. Every child has seen a soap- 
bubble ; it is a pretty toy. As it «scapes from th^ 
pipe through whtehilis blown it presents the ap- 
pearance, though not regular in its movements, of a 
liltle world sent into the air by the breath ; it dances 
about for an instant, and then bursts, and disappears 
for ever, showing that it is but a bubble ! An Im- 
mense amoisM of labour, even in the Umted Slates 
is spent upon what is no better than soap-bubblns. 
But wheat, and rye, and cotUm, and corn, fertile 
farms, beautiful cities, and villagjes, do not spring 
ffom soap-bobbles. We see every day some of the 
pooiesi of the people, who are oAen withoul broad, 
or meal, or comfortabfo cloihes, occupied in rnaam^ 
faeturing the soap, or the pipes, or in performing 
sonie of the operations of this ignoble soa^bubble 
business. It is plain, that these poor people had 
beMer be making shoes, hats, and coats ; for it is 
ecrtaittflhat the asMo of these there aiein tho woiH 
Ae more wiH foil to each man's shar# ; unims il bf " 
true, as Mr. Malthus aays, that there must be more 
heads than hats, more backs than coaU, more guests 
ihnn &iBhea, which is ietiied. 

The ends of Frovidenee in regasd to man eamiol 
be aiisvrored in his pr/s^sAi ^yisgvAc^ul state itf pip^. 
erty, and this is perfectly true even, in the United 
States, the ha]^iesl portion of the world. The 
great body of the labourers cannot look for any 
substantial Mqwovomeni ^ tbehr oondMon, tai they 
have learned to ky up ihoir wagao,, laiMiwase iMv 
substance ; uA this 19 obtain the means of ^ little 
rest and leisure for the improvemeiH of their minds. 
In propcmion as people are ^asy and independent, 
•m hsTo made aome little provision for the future 
by IsTiiif ^ their wages mid earnings, ore lAey uMi 
to work at what oecupaiioms qre mas//sr|JMr 4|<foM* 
1 ?^**> When people have the option ii is generally 
found that they work at the usejid o€c4matums, and 
this sceounte (as wk^said befei^for a great porfion 
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of ,'tkt prase&i wimderfiil preaporiiy of she Vaited 
S|ate«, compared with thikt of moat ftntiom of thai 
i(prld. Not wonderfiiiy lio«rever» conipmred with 
v/hsx it might bo or will be. The power ff labour- 
ing where we wiU, ^nA how we wUl, U onr inde- 
pendence ! If we have ihie power in ihe .United 
States, why is there not more brought to paee, why 
are there not more useful prodoetiDiWy why are there 
8or many xontemptiUey friTokm80iie»,tba|]io w^ 
nan- cares anything about ; why.ie tJieve s^mnch 
Msrefty, why 9o many thnt a^ lenKired only a h»ir*s 
biisadth from poverty ! 

This is one great, and a very imporiani teaaoa. 
The . Wbouring people do not know theiv owojiewer ; 
they h^iw never seen it ia other conntriea^ and hnve 
never been taught it here. The mat body of those 
who Uboor with their hands, meke ihis gnMid mia- 
tak^ : they thi^ that they are con^^ed by their 
condition, to spend their time In Mowing i^ soap- 
%ubbl^8, if the rich» who, aa they say^ have all the 
wealth, prefer thir; thntras they live upon ^i^es, 
they must live according to the will of others ; Uiat 
if i^he rich ma1^ the cai^talint, chooses to caify.on a 
vicioua. and of course to them, ruinous business, 
they have no <^ptioft in the nwtier. Many of them, 
however, see and admit, thai, it mosi make an. im- 
mense diffidence in the comfort o( the whdie people^ 
whedier e propection of them are em|4oyed m 
|4oilghing, sowing, reaping, d^:., .another in. fashion- 
ing, those beautiful pcoducts thai adminiat^ to the 
rational pleasurea:of all, anodiMr in healing the sick, 
inetruGting the ignomnli and qNtenling knowledge 
in the world, and so on, or whether tfsy are^oecu- 
pied in Mowing up soap-bubblee, in which case It is 
pliin that these must be si^ipeiled sUshe onpenee of 
the • rest All i^dle lackeys, eervnnts^ and letpineis, 
ought in this industtioua 00001171 ^ ^ eaUed the 
soaprbsibble blowers, ; — and all thnir enpioyeiB, the 
idle sons of rich men, all the expensive fashionaMe 
people i0^ifonet^ltM^;allthelfl«tetypeo|te; dtthe 
gentlemen (to Ihe honour of the eount^ there are 
bm lew) who spend their Uvea in broedltng nod train- 
ing homes to game wMi, indeed, oil idleiis^ neh or 
poor, ong^ to have the exofamire bonOnr of cnnying 
on the^eenp-bobUe business. 

This, then, is the grand distinction el n free no- 
lion, and by far the most impofflattl. Thai «ba pen* 
|de have the power of producing what they cmwe, 
in other words, of using iheif labow as they^ ehoeee, 
end then of spending their money, whidi is the pfo« 
duct of their labour, as Uiey choose ; and it is bo** 
cause so mnoh dependvnpen this being «i|^y un- 
derstood, thai I shall>|reafbr nttempt to psnve and 
illnstrate it in the idlest manner. 

In Euf^nnd, gieal pennnngea sonwlames him 
three stout, full-grown men as foolnmn, to stand be* 
hind -their carriages. These aro dodiodjn rich 
liveries, with laced coato and hals, and reoeivo 
wages for Umir swviees. Tim hatdrwofking people 
must, of course, earn die money thai pays these 
wages, and for the Ineed eoats ^nd hais. In dm 
present condition of England H maj^be naeessmy 
for n pocUo% of Ihe poor people to gel a Uvinff in 
drisway. B«lihiswouldbeaconlsmptMeemptoy< 
menl forihfee aMe-bodiednMn in the United IStates, 
where Umio are so many pcodndive en^deynwnt 
by which kboorors may inemne » fmf m rtf\ * Thm ia 
a specioien of the woimless ooeupatioaa which coor 



sn'me die labonr, and cause the poverty of the peo- 
ple. 

So difierent is the condilion of the United States 
from that of die greassr part of the civilized world, 
that the labourers hem are the arbiters of their owa 
destiny^ and of that of the country ; diey and they 
alone, have th^ power to decide what occupations 
there shall be, how men shall labour, in what trades, 
at what arte. When I s^ they have the power, I 
do not mean the power to pass laws for that purpose^ 
hut a much higher and better power, the power of 
beeeming independent, after which men may work 
as they choose. 

Time ia a large class of vicious employments--^ 
that do not. sim^y leave the world where it was, 
but make ila. condition worse. Some of these have 
already been alluded to. Men who are emj^yed in 
keeping and lighting game-cocks, or in training 
horsea to game widi, or who spend their time ii| 
manufacturing \and selling little pieces of red or blue 
paper, which they call lottery tickets, are engaged in 
occu{Maioi|a,.dM^ are alonee contemptiMe and vicious. 
These do not add to the general store by which die . 
wealth of the world is increased, but they lessen it, 
by c^Mrrsming ihemselves and tbinr fettow-citizens, 
and thiia takmg away their working faculties. The' 
working men who follow at the heels of these hor- 
sea and their gaming ownera, do not understand 
what they are about ; they have not* studied their 
own interests. 



THfi SCATTfiltED HOUSEHOLD. 

Tim toOf sipiip is intherad, 

And all sie happy there; 
The cheetfiil glance and word pass roend, 

For lifo with thcto ii finr. 
A foU, unbroken boueehold I 

It is a pleasant si^^t \ 
The mother's smile is eifeeter thekH- 

TIm fitifaei's glance BMne biighu 

There is another ^thering, 
'^ But oofris i^iraM taere; 
The yoeii who sat beside his aim 

Cornea not to fill his chair. 
The grave-yaid bears anoAer stone— 

The misird one sleeps bsDeath— 
IQ^^cbettlulamifedc^y^ 
^ pat ^loa art felt, oh Death! 

Aeaiathanai a nrtlMngt 

nat where is sle' whose saiiie 
Was wont to make hearts fflad— 

Onr fiither's caie beguitel 
In vain we list a mother'a vflieeb 

'TSs silent in the tomb ! 
The nappy smile is seen no m<yre ; 

Where mirth was^ now is gtoon. 

Once more thefe is a gatherings 

Once more an empty space 
ftedaims that death has baoi si wmAii 

To fiU a brother's space. 
Bis grave is in a distant islSb 

Made by a sttatogei'i hand! 
O^hsnditlstodiaawaf, 

From ovufB own native land. 

That gienp wai asm MdMT »die 

WnidthatfcindredheaitlL. 
'Tis broken up— what death liaa kft 

Are seattered o'er the earUiT 
And where that hmnUe 1 

Ther^ now is not a atone 
To mhdt^e sp<^ or teU oT AMe 

Who to dMh gmvis havs fsot. 
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G^EORGI A SCENES. , 

[Another Extract] 

We give up all #e know, vrifh Ai« number, of the 
adrfentures of our ftiend Ned Briice. He wift'be 
met in the following "sirory, and here we most all 
take OUT leave of him. Thid tofiime of Georgia 
Scenes cdntaint notne other inleresling stories, but 
nctoo 60 full of hunrour as thcfeo in which Ned is the 
h§rd. .^ ' 

I'love the aged matrons of our land.** As adass, 
tb«y are the most piou^, the most bennfevolelfiT, the 
most useful) and the most harmless of the hmnan 
family. -Their hf6, is a life of good* oilccs. At 
home, they are patterns of industry, care, economy 
and hospitality ; aibroad, they are ministers of com- 
foH, peace and consolation. Where affliction is, 
there are they, to mitigate its pangs ; where sorrow 
is, there are they to asfsuage its pains. Nor Inighf, 
nor day, nor summer's heat, nor winter^s cold, nor 
angry elements, can deter them from lacenes of suf-- 
fering and distress. They are the first at the fever* 
ed couch, and 'the last to leave it. Tkey hold the 
firkt and last cup to the pitrched Up. They bind the 
adifng head, close the dying eye, and linger in the 
death-stricken h^i^ation^ to pour the last drop of 
conselattou inio^lie afSteted bosoms of the bereaved. 
I cannot, therefore, ridicuk them myself, tmt bedr 
to hear them ridiculed in my presence. And yet, I 
am often amused at their conversations ; and have 
amused them with a'rehearsal of theii' own conversa 
tions, taken down by me when they little dreamed that 
[ was listening to them..: ^ Perbapa my r<^yeiFence for 
their charaeter, conspiring with a native propensity 
to extract amusement from all that passes tn^der my 
olwervation, has a^p^^tom^d. me to pay a uniformly 
btrict attention to all they say. ia mj presence. 

This much in extraordinary couriesy tothoise'who 
cannot^^istinguish Jb^^wejen a simple narrative of an 
amusing interview, and ridicale of the parties to it. 
Indeed f do not know that the conversalipn which I 
am about to record, will be considered, amusing by 
any of my readers. Certainly the amusement p( the 
readers of my own tiines, is not the leading objeet of 
it, or of any of the " Grfi«argia Seeoed ;" forlorn as 
may be the hop&, th&t their mrain object ^t evi^ lie 
answered. - - • ^ 

When I seated myself to the «heet nov-Mbre^jhe, 
my indention was merely fo detail a conversation be- 
tween three ladies, which I heard many years isince ; 
confining myself to only 90 ninch of it, as spmng Horn 
the ladies' own thoughts, una waked by the sugges- 
tions of others ; but, as the msmner of its introduc- 
tion will perhaps interest iipme of my readers, I will 
give it. 

I was travelling wi^ my iM friend, Ned BHtce, 
when we stopped at the du^k of the evenin'g at a 
house on the roadside, for the mght. Here we 
found three nice, tidy, aged matrons, the yoongeit of 
whom ci^uld not have been under sixty; one of them 
of course was the ladyef the house, iipliose hnsbfrnd, 
old as he was, had gone from home upon a land-ex- 
ploring expedition. She received us hospitably, had 
omr horses well attended to, and soon prepared', for 
us a comfortable supper. While these tfii&gs were 



doing, I^ed and I engaged the d^r two in eonr^r* 
sation ; in the course of "whicTi, Ned depmtefl Mb-^ 
self with 'beconAng seriousness. The kind lady of 
the house occasionally joined ns, and became per-' 
nianently eM^ of the pftfty, Irom the time th^ first dieh 
was' f^aeed oh the table. A^ the usual hour, wer 
were summoned td supper ; aftd &s i»don as we were 
seafed, Ned,'unBolhsited, and most miexpectedly to 
me, *fald graifee. f knew fbll well thtft this was a 
prelude to idome frtek, I eould not cotijectiire ^rhat 
His ex^nnMdkm (except so >much as i di$eoirfejr%d 
myself^ was, thai he knevr diet on^ of na would be'' 
asked to say grace, and he thouglft he might as well 
sai^ethte ^d If^dks the troitble of asking. 'The^^ 
matter was, however, more fUlly explatined jusVBefore 
the mom<9At of ^etiir retiring t^ bed arrived. ' To thde 
moment the obn^eniatson went round 'hetween the 
good ladies and ^rs^tt^s, with mutuarl interest to all ^ 
It was much enli^ented by Ned, who was csPpahle, a« 
the reador hke been heretofore iiiicrmed; of making ' 
himself ettt«mely ag^ealile in alt Company ; and ' 
who^ ojfOn^ tlas oceasion; was upon his very best he* 
havioui^. It wa» immediately after I had loeked at'my 
wat^l^iiltokeii of my disposition to re^r^fer the night ' 
that the eonfersstiOn tunned upon mamageo, happy ' 
and imhafypy, strange, imet)uat$ runaways, Aer- Ned 
rose in the mid^ of it, and asked ihekmdiady whero - 
we ehoald sleep, ^he pointed to an open shed-room- - 
afJjoining ti^ foom in which we were siakig, and 
separaif^' iWm it by a log pMti<^m, bmween the spa- 
ces of whteh might be seen all' tlmt paosed tn the ' 
dining-room ; and so elose to thO'fii^aoe pf ^M 
apartment, that a lend whisper might be etsUy heard 
from one'to Ae odier. ^ 

** Tbo-elraiigest mateh," said Ned^ reemniag the 
convevitttlon ^intfh a jfyarsofiV graviiy, **'ihat emr I 
heard of, Was that of George ^sotl ami Danrid Snow ; 
two most exc^leni mon, who be^sMie so mueh at- 
tached to eaoh' othoff that ^v aetmdiy got narri 
ed" 1 ^ . .. 

>^The ladkft^y r eocckimed one. of the ladies 

^ And was~^it ]««lly4b iket'l'^ inquired another. 

^Oh fm^ astt^m,'^ oontinned Ned, -^^I knew thera 
very wili, and oflen went to their house ; 'tad no 
people eoald have».li¥%d ^lippier or mtfnagod better 
than they did. And they raised a lovely paveel of • 
cbftdreit*^a» he a set ae I'^ever saw, exi^it their 
yottilfeel ftdNt Billy : he was a little wild, but, upon * 
the wMe, ^a righft derer bey hiiaseif. Come, friend 
Bakhrin, we're setting npi too late fpr tmvellers." 
3o'iniying,^«dowvedto^^ie ahedUroom ehd I ^1* . 
lowed liim. 

T^e hidiei were Mt m m^em^ aasamaent ; and * 
Nody sospeoting, dosbdeas^^ihal they were listeatng 
for a laugh from our chaadbar, a» w# entered it, con- 
tinned tW^afayeet-^ith unabi^ed gfwvity, tkasi M You 
knew those t«iroB9en,'didii'i you 1^ 

« Where -did they, live ?" inquired I, not a -litde 
dtspoaedno faiimoiur hufin. 

-/fW)ij,'#MyiiiFed down there^.mi Cedfer ereek^ • 
cioaeby Jat^ob Denmaa'a--^^, FU lell yau. who 
the»} (khghter Ntoey laarried-^She married John 
Olatke-^you knew ium tefy wdl." 

♦'Oh.yes.'' wd I, "I knew Jolm Glarka «ery 

weU. His v^ was a most excelietit wi^iffmrL^ j 

' ^< Weil, ^e boys were jaal a« clever, jCsa -boys, a&. 

she was, for a ghrl, except Bill ; and I never heard' - 

Btfffi thing v4rfJM 9t Usk; unleaa it waa hie lough * 
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tng in church ; that put me more out of conceit of 

him than any thing 1 ever knew of him Now, 

Baldwin, when I go to hed, I go to bed to sleep, and 
not to talk ; and, therefore, from the time my head, 
touches the pillow, there must be no more talking. 
Besides, we must take an early start to-morrow, and 
I'm tired." So saying, he hopped into his bed ; 
and I obeyed his injunctions. 

Before I followed his example, I could not resist 
the temptation of casting an eye through the cracks 
of the partition to see the effect of Ned's wonderful 
story upon the kind ladies. Mrs. Barney (it is time 
Co give their names) was setting in a thoughtful pos- 
ture ; her left hand supporting her chin, and her 
knee supporting her left elbow. Her countenance 
was that of one who suffers from a slight toothache. 
Mrs. Shad leaned forward, resting her fore-arm on 
her knees, and looking into the fire as if she saw 
groups of children playing in it. Mrs. Reed, the 
landlady, who was the fattest of the three, was think- 
ing and laughing alternately at short intervals. From 
my bed, it required but a slight change of position to 
see any one of the group at pleasure. 

I was no sooner composed on my pillow, than the 
old ladies drew their chairs close together, and be- 
gan the following colloquy in a low undertone, which 
rose as it progressed : — 

Mrs. Barney. Didn't that man say them was two 
men that got married to one another ? 

Mrs. Shad. It seemed to me so. 

Mrs. Reed. Why to be sure he did. I know he 
said so ; for he said what their names was. 

Mrs. B. Well, in the name o' sense, what did the 
man mean by saying they raised a fine pa'cel o' chil- 
dren ? 

Mrs. R. Why, bless your heart and soul, honey ! 
that's what I've been thinkin' about. It seems mighty 
curious to me some how or other. I can't study it 
out, no how. 

Mrs. S. The man must be jokin', certainly. 

Mrs. R. No, he wasn't jokin' ; for I looked at 
him and he was just as much in yeamest as any 
body I ever seed ; and besides, no Christian man 
would tell such a story in that solemn way. And 
didn't you hear that other man say he knew their 
da'ter Nancy ? 

Mrs. S. But la' messy ! Mis^ Reed, it can't be so. 
It doesn't stand to reason, don't you know it don't ? 

Mrs. R. Well, I wouldn't think so ; but it's hard 
for me, some how, to dispute a Christian man's word. 

Mrs. B. I've been thinking the thing all over in 
my mind, and I reckon — now I don't say it is so, for 
I don't know nothing at ail about it — ^but I reckon 
that one o' them men was a woman dress'd in men's 
clothes ; for I've oilen beam o^ women doin' them 
things, and following their true-love to the warsy 
and bein' a watin'-boy to 'em, and all sich. 

Mrs. S. Well, may be it's some how in that way 
— but la' me ! 'twould o' been obliged to been found 
out; don't you know it would? Otily think how 
many children she had. Now it stands to reason, 
that at some time or other it must have 'been found 
out. 

Mrs. R. Well, I'm an old woman any how and I 
reckon the good man won't mind what an old woman 
says to him ; so bless the Lord, if I live to see the 
morning, I'll ask him about it. 

I knew that Ned was surpassed by no man livinff 

Vol. v.— 39 * 



in extricating himself from difficulties ; bv 
was to escape from this, with even toleral 
to himself, I could not devise. 

• •#*••• 

The next morning, when we rose from < i 
we found the good ladies sitting round the 
as we left them, for they rose long before u 

We were hardly seated, before Mrs. Reed 

verify her promise. " Mr. ," said sh 

** didn't yoii say last night, that them was 
that got married to one another ?^ 

** Yes, madam,*' said Ned. 

" And didn't you say they raised a fine ] 
children T" 

** Yes, madam, except Billy. I said, yoi 
that he was a little wild." 

" Well, yes ; I know you said Billy wasn't 
er as the rest of them. But we old womc 
talking about it last night after you went o 
none of us could make it out, how they cou! 
children ; and I said, I reckoned you wouTdn i 
an old woman's chat ; and, therefore, that I 
ask you how it could be ? I suppose you wor i 
telling !an old woman how it was." 

" Certainly not, madam. They were hot 
owers before they fell in love with each oth 
got married." 

" The lack-a-day ! I wonder none of us t 
o'that. And they had children before they g( 
ried r 

'* Yes madam ; they fiad none afterward i 
heard of." 

We were here informed that our horses w 
waiting, and we bade the good ladies farewell 



FARMERS' DEPARTMEN 

BARLEY. 

The principal sorts of barley, may he thus b 
enumerated : — 

The spring barley, which has a double ro 
beards or awms standing erect. This is much 
tivated in England, and is divided by the farmer 
to two sorts, vi2., the common, and the a .th-ripc 
ley ;. but these two sorts are in reality the same 
the rath-ripe is only a variety of the common 
ley, occasioned by being long cultivated upon i 
gravelly lands. The seeds of this, when soiw 
cold or strong land, wiU, the first year, ripen n* 
a fortnight earlier than the seeds taken from d 
land, and therefore the farmers in the vales gei| 
ly purchase their seed barley from the warm li 
for, if sowed in the vales two or three years, ii 
become full as late in ripening as the commod 
ley of their own product : on the other hand th^ 
mers on the warm lands are also obliged to pn 
their seed-barley from strong land, otherwise 
grain would degenerate in bulk or fulness, w 
by this change, is prevented. This sort of baii 
easily distinguished by the two rows of beaH 
a\^ms, which stand erect; the rind is also-i 
thinner, and therefore esteemed better for iM 
malt. J 

The long'eared barley, which is cultivated ft 
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ny parts of England, is an exceedingly good sort. 
It has its grains regularly ranged in a double row, 
lying over each other, like the tiles on a house or 
the scales of fish. It has no beards or awms, but 
its rind is very thin, and it is therefore esteemed for 
making malt. 

The sprat barley has shorter and broader ears 
than either of the former sor^s ; the awms or beards 
are longer, which tend greatly to preserve it from 
the birds, and the grains are placed closer together. 
This seldom grows so tall as the other species ; the 
straw is also coarser, and therefore not such good 
fodder for cattle. 

The winter barley, called also square barley, bear 
or big barley. There are two sorts of this barley, 
the one with four rows of grains, and the other with' 
six, the latter of which is commonly distinguished 
. by the name of barley-big. The grain is large and 
plump, but, the rind or chaff of it being thicker than 
that of either of the preceding sorts, it is less es- 
teemed for making malt, and therefore not cultivated 
in the south«^ parts of England, where the sorts 
which are so much heU|||^r that purpose thrive so 
well. ^^^' 

Both tri^ four and six-rowed barley are generally 
sown in the autumn, nearly at the same tin^e with 
wheat, not only in temperate climates, but also in 
very cold countries, their hardiness being such as 
to bear the winter's frosts, even in the mountainous 
parts of the northern regions. In hot countries they 
are sown in January, February, and March. In 
some very light land, barley is sown early in March, 
but in strong clay soils not till April, and sometimes 
not till the l^ginning of May ; but when it is sown 
so late, if the season does not prove very favourable, 
it is very late in autumn before it is fit to mow, 
unless it be the rath-ripe sort which is often ripe in 
9ine weeks from the time of sowing : though some 
are- of opinion that this^ in particular, ought to be 
sown early, for otherwise it will grow very thin, 
and that it should be sown on better ground than the 
other barley, because, as it ripens in a shorter time, 
it may be natusolly supposed to exhaust the nutri- 
tive juices of the earth faster than other corn. But 
it is said by others that these nutritive juices, in al- 
most any tolerable soil, will probably hold out long 
enough to feed a crop of so short a standing as this is, 
though they might not suffice for com which should 
remain longer upon the ground. 

Barley requires a mellow soil, and extraordinary 
care is requisite where it is to be sawn in clay. The 
land ought to be broken up immediately after the 
crop is removed, which lays it open to be mellowed 
by the frost and air. In that case the sort of plough- 
ing termed ribbing, by which the greatest quantity of 
surface possible is exposed to the air, is usually re- 
sorted to. The obvious objection to this method is 
that half of the ridge is leil unmoved, and» to obviate 
it, the following method has been suggested, as it 
breaks the whole soil and at the same time exposes 
the same quantity of surface to the frost and air : — 
As soon as the former crop is off the field, let the 
ridges be gathered with as deep a furrow as the soil 
will admit, beginning at the crown and ending at the 
furrows. This ploughing loosens the whole soil, 
giving free access to the air and frost. Soon after 
begin a second ploughing : let the field be divided 
by parallel lines across the ridges, with intervals of 



about thirty feet. Plough once round an interval 
beginning at the edges, and turning the earth toward 
the middle of the interval, which covers a foot or so 
of the ground formerly ploughed. Within that foot 
plough another round similar to the former, and after 
that other rounds, till the whole interval be finished, 
ending at the middle. Instead of beginning at the 
edges and ploughing towards the middle, begin at 
the middle and plough towards the edges. Plough 
the other intervals in the same manner. A^ the fur- 
rows of the ridges will thus be pretty much filled up, 
let them be cleared and water-furrowed without de- 
lay. By this method the field will be left ridged up 
for winter. In this form the field is kept perfectly 
dry; for, besides the capital furrows that separate 
the ridges, every ridge has a number of cross fur- 
rows that carry the rain instantly to the capital fur- 
rows. In grounds retentive of moisture, the parallel 
lines ought not to be perpendicular to the furrows of 
the ridges, but to be directed a little downward, to 
carry the rainwater to these furrows. If the ground 
be clean it may lie in that state through the winter 
and spring, till the time of seed-furrowing. If weeds 
rise they must be destroyed by ploughing or braking. 

This method resembles conunon ribbing in appear- 
ance, but is very difierent in reality. As the com- 
mon ribbing is not preceded by a gathering furrow, 
the half of the field is left untilled, compact as when 
the former crop was removed, and impervious in a 
great measure to air or frost. The common ribbing 
at the same time lodges the rain water on every 
ridge, preventing it from descending to the furrows, 
which is hurtful in all soils, and especially injurious 
in a clay soil. By the two ploughings the whole 
soil is opened, admitting freely air and frost ; and the 
multitude of furrows lays the surface perfectly dry. 
When it is proper to sow the seed, all is laid fiat 
with the brake, and the seed-furrow which succeeds 
is so shallow as to bury little or none of the surface- 
earth : whereas, the stirring for barley, being done 
with the deepest furrow, buries all the surface-soil 
that was mellowed by the frost and air. This meth- 
od is also less expensive ; for after common ribbing, 
which keeps in the rainwater, the ground is com- 
monly so sowed as to make the stirring a laborious 
work. 

On the cultivation of this grain we have the fol- 
lowing observations by a farmer :— " The best soil 
is that which is dry and healthy, rather light than 
stiff, but yet of sufficient strength to retain moisture. 
On this kind of land the grain is always the best 
bodied and coloured, and has the thinnest rind. 
These qualities recommend it most to the nialster. 
If the land be poor, it should be dry and warm ; and 
when so it will often bear better grain than richer 
land in a cold and wet situation. In the choice of 
seed, the best is of a pale colour, and brightish cast, 
without any deep redness or black tinge at the ex- 
tremity. If the rind be a little shrivelled, it is the 
better ; for that slight shrivelling proves it to have a 
thin skin. The necessity of a change of seed by 
not sowing two years together what grew on the 
same soil is not in any part of husbandry more evi- 
dent than in the culture of this grain, which, if not 
frequently changed, will grow coarser every year. 
Liming has been found prejudicial. Sprinkling a lit« 
tle soot with the water in which it is steeped, has 
been found of great service, as it secures the seed 
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from insects. In a very &3r seed-time, barley that 
has been wet for malting, and begins to sprout, 
will come up sooner and produce a. good crop. On 
lands tolerably manured," adds this writer, "I sow- 
ed clover with my barley, which I reaped at harvest; 
and fed the clover all the following winter, and from 
spring to July, when I fallowed it till the following 
spring, and then sowed it with barley and clover as 
before. Repeating this method every year, I ha^ 
very large crops ; but would not recommend this 
practice on poor light land. We sow on our lightest 
lands in April, on our moist lands in May, £nding 
that those lands which are the most subject to weeds 
produce the best crops when sown late. The com- 
mon method is to sow barley broadcast at two sow- 
ings, the first harrowed in once, the second twice ; 
the usual allowance is from three to four bushels per 
acre. But, if farmers could be prevailed on to alter 
this practice, it would be much to their advantage. 
Were only half the quantity of seed sown equaUy, 
the produce would be greater, and the com less lia- 
ble to lodge ; for, when corn stands very close, the 
stalks are drawn up weak, and on that account are 
less capable of resisting the force of winds, or sup- 
porting themselves in heavy rains. From our great 
success in setting and drilling wheat, some of our 
farmers tried these methods with barley; but did not 
find it answer their expectations, except on very 
rieh land." 

When the barley is sowed, and harrowed in, he 
advises that the land be rolled after the ficst shower- 
of rain, to break the clods. This will close the earth 
about the roots, which will be a great advantage to 
it in dry weather. " When the barley has been up 
three or four weeks, r<dl it again with a heavy rotfer 
which wiU {urevent the sun and air from penetrating 
the ground to the injury of the roots. This rolling, 
before it branches out, will also cause it to separate 
into a greater number of stalks ; so that if the plants 
be thin the groimd will by this means be filled, and 
the stalks strengthened. If the blade grows too rank, 
as it sometimes will in a warm wet spring, mowing 
is a much better method than feeding it down with 
sheep, because the scythe takes off onlyiho rank 
top, but the sheep, being fond of the sweet end of 
the stalk next the root, will often bite so close as to 
injure its future growth." 

•ANALYSIS OP SOILS. 

It has been given as the golden rule, in Agricul- 
ture, ** To use such manures as will make heavy 
land lighter, light land heavier, cold land hotter, and 
hot land colder ;" or in other words to remedy the 
existing defects whatever they may be. In order to 
do this we roust know what that defect is ; we must 
understand the nature of the soil we are to operate 
upon in order to determine whether this or that kind 
of manure is to be applied, or whether a large or a 
small quantity is needed to bring the proportions of 
the soil to the standard of fertility. It is therefore of 
importance that the farmer should be acquainted with 
the nature and proportions of the constituents of soils ; 
that he should know what these proportions are in 
such as are most fertile : and also what they are in 
the soil which he has to cultivate. This cannot be de- 
termined with any degree of accuracy but by analysis* 

Another consideration in favour of analysis of 



soils is, that it will substitute precision of ianguag 
for the indefinite and unsatisfactory mode of expres 
sion which now prevails. Thus for instance th 
distinction between a sandy and a clayey loam, oftei 
does not depend so much upon certain production 
df clay and sand, as upon the quality of the soil c 
the place where the the term is used. In a sand; 
region qf the country, a soil might be termed clayey 
while the same soil in a clayey region would b 
called sandy. Another instance : — ^a large crop c 
some grain or vegetable is raised ; the success i 
principally owing to the nature of Uie soil ; but un 
less the proportions of its ingredients are given pre 
cisely, instead of describing its qualities by indefi 
nite expressions, we are at a loss to know how t 
estimate those proportions. 

The constituents of soib which more particularl] 
influence their fertility, are these. 1. Stones an 
pebbles. These generally have little other effec 
than to keep the soif loose and porous, as they ar 
usually hard and unchanging. Sometimes, howev 
er, they absorb and retain water, and also disintei 
gate and mix with the finer parts of the soil. 2. St 
licious matter. This is commonly in the form c 
fine and coarse sand. Soils where this predomi 
nates, are little injured by water, having little attrac 
tion for it, and retaining it feebly. They never win 
ter-kill wheat. 3. Alumnious mattfr. This is tb 
predominant constituent of clear soils. Unlike th 
preceding, it has a powerful attraction for water, an( 
retains it strongly ; hence clay will remain long sus 
pended in water, while sand sinks immediatel}^ 
Aluminous soils suffer from too much wet, an< 
bake hard in a dry season. 4. Carbonate of Umi 
This exists in the form of limestone, xhauL, an< 
shells. It is a principal constituent of marble. Soil 
which have a due proportion of this ingredient, ar4 
naturally fertile and durable in a high degree. 5 
Animal and vegetable substances. These iraprov< 
the soil by operating in several ways. They giv< 
warmth to the soil, furnish nutriment directly to th4 
plant, absorb moisture and nutritious substances frpn 
the air, and render the soil loose and preserve it ii 
a state of pulverization. 6. Water, The powe 
soils possess of retaining moisture enables them U 
resist the effects of drought. In analysis, the quan 
tity of water holden by soils after being exposed to thi 
sun's rays, is that only which is considered as form 
ing a component part of them. 

The following method of analyzing soils, or ascer 
taining the proportions of their component parts, is 
if carefully conducted, sufficiently accurate foi^ al 
practical purposes. . 

Specimens of the soil should be taken about thre4 
inches below the surface, and from the average o 
the field. A convenient quantity to experiment upon 
after stones are separated, is about four hundred grains 

1. Separate by two sieves all the stones and peb 
bles ; with one, those larger than a quarter of ai 
inch in diameter, and with the other those less T( 
effect this the soil must be first well dried in th( 
sun and gently bruised in a mortar. Then to ascer 
tain by weighing, the rate peT cent., each bears t( 
the original mass and note it down, 

2. The soil after weighing is then placed in f 
crucible and heated ten or fifteen minutes to a tern- 
perature of about two hundred Fahrenheit, constant' 
ly stirring it ; and if a tliermometer is not used, th< 
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proper degree of heat may be easily ascertained by 
means of the wooden rod with which it is stirred ; 
-while the colour of the wood remains unchanged it 
is not too hot, but as soon as it becomes brawn the 
process must be stopped. It is then again weigh- 
ed and the loss is set down as water, 

S. It is next returned to the cruciUe, and expos- 
ed to a high red heat, till no blackness remains in it, 
repeatedly stirring it with an iron rod so as to ex^ 
pose new surfaces continually to the air. It is again 
weighed, and the loss denotes the amoaut of animal 
and ikgetable matter, 

4. Mix the remainder with three or four times its 
weight of water, stir it thoroughly for several min- 
lUes, until it is intimately diffused, and then suffer it 
10 resti The coarse sand will fall to the bottom of 
the vessel in about a minute, the finer in two or three 
minutes. The* liquid is then poured off into another 
vessel^ the sand dried aiid weighed, and its quantity 
noted down as silicious soil. 

5. The decanted liquids is suffered to stand till it 
settles and becomes elear ; it is then poured off, and 
the sediment dried at a red heat, weighed, and Bet 
down as aluminous soil, 

6. The presence of carbonate of lime in soil (which 
is generally in small quantities,) is readily ascertain- 
ed by pouring upon it muriatick acid diluted with 
water. If it contain carbonate of Hme, an Serves- 
cence immediately takes place in a greater or less 
degree, accbrding to the quantity. Genesee Farmer. 



Tbs fiiilowinir piece of n^ettj is from the pen of a d&ugliter ef Judge 
Lewis,, of Pennsylvania, whose history (says the Commercial Advetiser) 
may be cited, aa afifording one of the finest examples hi our country, of 
th^ success Mrhich mind and enterprise are capable of commanding in 
this, after all, happy country. So late as the year 1817, Judge Lewis was 
a journeyman printer in the city of New York. He ansisted in gett'mg 
to press the first number of Mr. Dwight's paper, the New York Daily 
Adrertisfer, in March of that year. Afterward he returned to Lyco- 
mtng—- established a village paper---edited it with spirit and talent— stud- 
ied &w during his hours of leisure— came to the bar— grappled success- 
futly with every obstacle^fought his way to distinction— was elected to 
the legislature— became aUomey-geQcral of the state— and from that 
office was elevated to the district bench. 

BY JUUBT LEWIS— AGED 14 YEAS8» 

Oh ! siDg.to me sweet sisteri sing 

The song I loved to hear, 
And when I'm gone, oh sing it stiU 

And think I'm lingeiing near. 
•Oh I let rae hear before I leave 

This virorld for yonder skies, 
The triembling tone of thy rich voice, 

On sighing zephyrs rise. 
Oft while we've watched the weary sun. 

Behind the mountains hide. 
Casting his soft and partuig light 

On Susquehanna's tide, 
And standing bv our mother's side, 

Or hy our fatner'o knee. 
That song has risen on the breeze; 

Oh ! sing it now for me. 

In fancy then will rise the scenes 

Of my loved childhood's home ; 
Again 1 11 pluck my favourite flowers, 

And through my loved haunts roam. 
The forms of those in childhood dear, 

Before me I shall see; 
And present sorrow 'U do forgot ; 

Then sing that song for me. 
The deep rich tones so sweetly rose 

Upon the evening air ; 
They seemed to stay the hand of death, 

And angels Ungered there. 
The song now ceased— the wail of grief 

Succoedcd that sweet lay ; 
Pot, with the loved and dying strains^ 

HbE BPIRIT PASSED AWAY. 



PETRA. 

We are enabled to give two more engravings of 
the tombs in Petra, with this number. The volume 
of Laborde contains many more, some of which we 
intend to give in future numbers. In our last num- 
ber the reader will find a minute description of these 
tombs, from the author of "Incidents of travel, ^c," 
from whose volumes we extract the following : — 

." Where are ye, inhabitants of this desolate city ? 
ye who once sat on the seats of this theatre, the 
young, the high-born, the beautiful, and brave ; who 
once rejoiced in your riches and power, and lived as 
if there was no grave ? Where are ye now ? Even 
the very tombs, whose open doors are stretching 
away in long ranges before the eyes of the wonder- 
ing traveller, cannot reveal the mystery of your doom : 
your di^ bones are gone ; the robber llks invaded 
your graves, and your very ashes have been swept - 
away to make room for Uie wandering Arab of the 
desert. 

But we need not stop at the days when a gay 
population were crowding to this theatre. In the ear- 
liest periods of recorded time, long before this thea- 
tre was built, and long before the tragick muse was 
known,'a great city stood here* When Esau, hav- 
ing sold his birthright for a mess of pottage, came to 
his portion among the mountains of Seir ; and Edom, 
growing in power and strength, became presumptu- 
ous and haughty, until, in her pride, when Israel 
prayed a passage through her country, Edom said 
unto Israel, ' Thou shall not pass by me, lesl I come 
out against thee with the sword.' 

Amid all the terrible denunciations against the 
land of Idumea, * her eities and the inhabitants there- 
of,' this proud city am(mg the rocks, doubtless for its 
extraordinary sins, was always marked as a subject 
of extraordinary vengeance. ' I have sworn by my- 
self, saith the Lord, that Bozrah (the strong or forti- 
fied city) shall become a desolation, a reproach, and 
a waste, and a curse, and all the cities thereof shall 
be perpetual waste. Lo, I will make thee small 
among the heathen, and despised among men. Thy 
terribieness hath deceived thee, and the pride of thy 
heart, 4)h, tliou that dwellest in the clefU of the 
rocks, that boldest the height of the hill ; though thou 
shouldst make thy nest as high as the eagle, I will 
bring thee down from thence, saith the Lord.' — Jer. 
xlix., 13, 16. ' They shall call the nobles thereof 
to the kingdom, but none shall be there, and all her 
princes shall be nothing ; and thorns shall come up 
in her palaces, nettles and brambles in the fortresses 
thereof, and it shall be a habitation for dragons, and 
a court for owls.' — Is. xxxiv. 14, 15. 

I would that the skeptick could stand as I did, 
among the ruins of this city among the rocks and 
there open the sacred book and read the words of 
the inspired penmen, written when this desolate place 
was one of the greatest cities in the world. I see 
the scoff arrested, his .cheek pale, his Hp quiverings 
and his heart quaking with fear, as the ruined city 
cries out to him in a voice loud and powerful as that 
of one risen from the dead ; though he would not 
believe Moses and the prophets, he believes the 
handwriting oT God himself, in the desolation and 
eternal ruin around him. We sat on the steps of the 
theatre, and made our noonday meal ; and our drinK 
t was from the ours stream that rolled uu wn at our feet 
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SUNDAY AT HOME. 
[From "Twice Told-Tales."] 

Every Sabbath morning, in the summer time, I 
thrust back the curtain, to watch the sunrise stealing 
down a steeple, which stands opposite my chamber 
window. First, the weathercock begins to flash ; 
then, a fainter lustre gives the spire an airy aspect ; 
next it encroaches on the tower, and causes the 
index of the dial to glisten like gold, as it points to 
the gilded figure of the hour. Now, the loftiest 
window gleams, and now the lower. The carved 
frame-work of the portal is marked strongly out. 
At length, the morning glory, in its descent from 
heaven, comes down the stone steps, one by one ; 
and there stands the steeple, glowing with fresh 
radiance, while the shades of twilight still hide 
themselves among the nooks of the adjacent build- 
ings. Methinks, though the same sun brightens it, 
every fair morning, yet the steeple has a peculiar 
robe of brightness for the Sabbath. 

By dwelling near a church, a person soon con- 
tracts an attachment for the edifice. We naturally 
personify it, and conceive its massive wails, and itd 
dim emptiness, to be instinct with a calm, and 
meditative, and somewhat melancholy spirit. But 
the steeple stands foremost, in our thoughts, as well 
as locally. It. impresses us as a giant, with a mind 
comprehensive and discriminating enough to care 
for the great and small concerns of all the town. 
Hourly, while it speaks a moral to the few that think, 
it reminds thousands of busy individuals of their 
separate and most secret affairs. It is the steeple, 
too, that flings abroad the hurried and irregular ac- 
cents of general alarm ; neither have gladness and 
festivity found a better utterance, Xhan by its tongue ; 
and when the dead are slowly passing to their home, 
the steeple has a melancholy voice to bid them wel- 
come. Yet, in spite of this connexion with human 
interests, what a moral loneliness, on week-days, 
broods round about its stately height! It has no 
kindred, with the houses above which it towers ; it 
looks down into the narrow thoroughfare, the lone- 
lier, because the crowd are elbowing their passage 
at itsr base. A glance at the body of the church 
deepens this impression. Within, by the light of 
distant windows, amid refracted shadows, we dis- 
cern the vacant pews and empty galleries, the silent 
organ, the voiceless pulpit, and Uie clock, which tells 
to solitude how time is passing. Time — ^where 
man Hves not — what is it but eternity ? And in the 
church, we might suppose, are garnered up, through- 
oiH the week, all thoughts and feelings that have 
reference to eternity, until the holy ds^y cOmes round 
again, to let. them forth. Might not, then, its more 
appropriate site be in the outskirts of the town, with 
space for old trees to wave around it, and throw 
their solemn shadows over a quiet green ? We will 
say more of this hereafter. 

But, on the Sabbath, I watch the earliest sun- 
shine, and fancy that a ho^lier brightness marks the 
day, when there shall be no buzz of voices on the 
Exchange, nor traffick in the shops, nor crowd, nor 
business, anywhere but at church. Many have fan- 
cied so. For my own part, whether I see it scat- 
tered down among tangled woods, or beaming broad 
across the fields, or hemmed in between brick build- 
ings, or tracing out the figure of the casement on 
my chamber floor, •till I recognise the Sabbath sun- 



shine. And ever let me recognise it ! Some illu- 
sions, and this among them, are the shadows of 
great truths. Doubts may flit around me, or seem to' 
close their evit wings, and settle down ; but, so 
long as I imagine that the earth is hallowed, and 
the light of heaven retains its sanctity, on the Sab- 
bath — while that blessed sunshine lives within me — 
never can my soul have lost the instinct of its faith. 
If it have gone astray, it will return again. 

I love to spend such pleasant Sabbaths, from 
morning till night, behind the curtain of my open 
window. Are they spent amiss ? Every spot, so 
near the church as to be visited by the circling 
shadow of the steeple, should be deemed consecrated 
ground, to-day. With stronger truth be it said, that 
a devout heart may consecrate a den of thieves, as 
an evil one may convert a temple to the same. My 
heart, perhaps, has not such holy, nor, I would fain 
trust, such impious potency. It must suffice, that, 
though my form be absent, my inner man goes con- 
stantly to church, while many, whose bodily presence 
fills the accustomed' seats, have left their souls at 
home. But I am there, even before my friend, the 
sexton. At length, he comes — a man of kindly, 
but sombre aspect, in dark gray clothes, and hair of 
the same mixture — ^he comes, and applies his key to 
the wide portal. Now,' my thoughts may go in 
among the dusty pews, or ascend the pulpit without 
sacrilege, but soon come forth again, to enjoy the 
musick of the bell. How glad, yet solemn too ! 
All the steeples in town are talking together, aloft in 
the sunny air, and rejoicing among themselves, 
while their spires point heavenward. Meantime, 
here are the children assembling to the Sabbath- 
school, which is kept somewhere within the church. 
Often, while looking at the arched portal, I have 
been gladdened by the sight of a score of these 
little ^rls and boys, in pink, blue, yellow, and 
crimson frocks, bursting suddenly forth into the 
sunshine, like a swarm of gay butterflies that had 
bee»shut up in the solemn gloom. Or I might com- 
pare them to cherubs, haunting that holy place. 

About a quarter of an hour before the second 
ringing of the bell, individuals of the congregation 
begin to appear. The earliest is invariably an old 
woman in blacky whose bent frame and rounded 
shoulders are evidently laden with some heavy 
affliction, which she is eager to rest upon the altar. 
Would that the Sabbath came twice as often, for the 
sake of that sorrowful old soul ! There is an elderly 
man, also, who arrives in good season, and leans 
against the corner of the tower, just within the line 
of its shadow, looking downward with a darksome 
brow. I sometimes fancy that the old woman is the 
happier of the two. After these, others drop in 
singly, and by twos and threes, either disappearing 
through the door-way, or taking their stand in its 
vicinity. At last, and always with an unexpected 
sensation, the bell turns in the steeple overhead, 
and throws out an irregular clangor, jarring the 
tower to its foundation. As if there were magick in 
the sound, the side-walks of the street, both up and 
down along, are immediately thronged with two long 
lines of people, all converging hilherward, and 
streaming into the church. Perhaps the far-off roar 
of a coach draws nearer — a deeper thunder by its 
contrast with the surrounding stillness — until it sets 
down the wealthy worshippers at the portal, among 
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tbeir humblest brethren. Beyond that entrance, in 
theory at least, there are no distinctions of earthly 
rank ; nor, indeed, by the goodly apparel which is 
flaunting in the sun, would &ere seem to be such, on 
the hither side. Those pretty girls! Why will 
they disturb my pious meditations ! Of all days in 
^e week, they should strive to look least fascinating 
on the Sabbath, instead of heightening their mortal 
loveliness, as if to rival the blessed angels, and keep 
our thoughts from heaven. Were I the minister 
himself, I must needs look. One girl is white mus- 
lin from the waist upward, and black silk downward 
to her slippers ; a second blushes from top-knot to 
shoe-tie, one universal scarlet ; another shines of a 
pervading' yellow, as if she had made a garment of 
the sunshine. The greater part, however, have 
adopted a milder cheerfulness of hue. Their veils, 
especially when the wind raises them, give a light- 
ness to the general, effect, and make them appear 
like airy phantoms, as they flit up the steps, and 
vanish into the sombre door-way. Nearly all — 
though it is very strange that I should know it— 
wear white stockings, white as snow, and neat slip- 
pers, laced crosswise with black riband, pretty high 
above the ankles. A white stocking is infinitely 
more effective than a black one. 

Here comes the clergyman, slow and solemn, in 
severe simplicity, needing no black silk gown to 
denote his office. His aspeci claims my reverence, 
but cannot win my love. Were I to picture Saint 
Peter, keeping fast the gate of heaven, and frowning, 
more stern than pitiful, on ^he wretched applicants, 
that face should be my study. By middle age, or 
sooner, the creed has generally wrought upon the 
heart, or been attempered by it. As the minister 
passes into the church, the bell holds its iron tongue, 
and all the low murmur of the congregation dies 
away. The gray sexton looks up and down the 
street, and then at my window-curtain,' whesre, 
through the small peep-hole, 1 half fancy that he has 
caught my eye. Now, every loiterer has gone in, 
and the street lies asleep in the quiet sun, while a 
feeling of loneliness comes over me, and brings also 
an uneasy sense of neglected privileges and duties. 
Oh, I ought to have gone to church ! The bustle of 
the rising congregation reaches my ears. They are 
standing up to pray, pould I bring my heart into 
unison with those who are praying in yonder church, 
and lift it heavenward, with a fervour of supplication, 
but no distinct request, would not that be the safest 
kind of prayer ? ** Lord, look down upon me in 
mercy !" With that sentiment gushing from my soul, 
might 1 not leave all the rest to Him ? 

Hark ! the hymn. Tbis, at least, is a portion of 
the service which I can enjoy better than if I sat 
within the walls, where the full choir, and the mas- 
sive melody of the organ, would fall with a weight 
upon me. At this distance, it thrills through my 
frame, and plays upon my heart-strings, with a 
pleasure both of the sense and spirit. Heaven be 
praised, I know nothing of musick, as a science ; 
and the most elaborate harmonies, if they please me, 
please as simply as a nurse's lullaby. The strain 
has ceased, but prolongs itself in my mind, with 
fancied echoes^ till I start from my re^ry, and find 
that the sermon has commenced. It is my misfor- 
tune seldom to fructify, in a regular way, by any but 
printed sermons. Th^ first strong idea, which the 



preacher utters, gives birth to a train of thought, 
and leads me onward, step by step, quite out of 
hearing of the good man's voice, unless he bo indeed 
a son of thunder. At my open window, catching 
now and then a sentence of the " parson's saw," I 
am as well situated as At the foot of the pulpit-stairs. 
The broken and scattered fragments cf this one dis- 
course will be the texts of many sermons, preached 
by those colleague pastors^ — colleagues, but often 
disputants— --my Mind and Heart. The former pre- 
tends to be a scholar, and perplexes me with doc- 
.trinal points ; the latter takes me on the score of 
feeling; and both, like several other preachers, 
spend their strength to very little purpose. I, their 
sole auditor, cannot always understand them. 

Suppose that a few hours have passed, and behold 
me still behind my curtain, just before the close 
of the afternoon service. The hour-hand on the 
.dial has passed beyond four o'clock. The de- 
clining sun is hidden behind the steeple, and 
throws its shadow . straight across the street, so • 
that my chamber is darkened, as with a cloud. 
Around the church door, all is solitude, and an 
impenetrable obscurity, beyond the threshold. A 
commotion is heard. The seats are slammed down, 
and the pew-dbors thrown back — ^a multitude of 
feet are trampling along the unseen aisles — and 
the congregation bursts suddenly through^ the por- 
tal. Foremost, scampers a rabble of boys, behind 
whom moves a dense and dark phalanx of grown 
men, and lastly, a <;rowd of females, with young 
children, and a few scattered husbands. This in- 
stantaneous outbreak of life into loneliness is one 
of the pleasantest scenes of the day. Some of 
the good people are nibbing ;heir eyes, thereby 
intimating that they have been wrapped, as it wer«, 
in a sort of holy trance, by the fervour of their 
devotion. There is a young man, a third rate 
coxcomb, whose first care is always to flourish a 
white handkerchief, and brush the seat of a tight 
pair of black silk pantaloons, which shine as if 
varnished. They must have been made of the 
stufif called '* everlasting," or perhaps of the same 
piece as Christian's garments, in the Pilgrim's 
Progress, for he put them on two summers ago, 
and has not yet worn the gloss oflf. I have taken 
a great liking to those black silk pantaloons. But, 
now, with nods and greetings among friends, each 
matron takes her husband's arm, and paces grave- 
ly homeward, while the girls also flutter away, 
after arranging sunset walks with their favoured 
bachelors. The Sabbath eve is the eve of love^ 
At length, the whole congregation is dispersed. 
No ; here, with faces . as glossy as black satin, 
come two sable ladies and a sable gentleman, and 
close in their rear, the minister, who softens his 
severe visage, and bestows a kind word on each. 
Poor souls ! To them, the most c&ptivating picture 
of bliss in heaven, is — " There we shall be white !" 

All is solitude again. But, hark! — a broken 
warbling of voices, and now, attuning its grandem 
to their sweetness, a stately peal f>f the organ. 
Who are the choristers ? Let me dream, that the 
angels, who came down from heaven, this blessed 
mom, to blend themselves with the worship of the 
truly good, are playing and singing their farewell 
to the earth. On the wings of that rich melody, 
they were borne upward. 
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This, gentle reader, is merely a flight of poetry. 
A few of the siugiag men and singing women had 
lingered behind their fellows, and raised their voi- 
ces fitfully, and blew a careless note upon the 
organ. Yet, it lifted my soul higher than all their 
former strains. They are gone — the sons and 
daughters of nrasick — ^and the gray sexton is just 
closing the portal. For six days more, there will 
be no face of man in the pews, and aisles, and 
galleries, nor a voice in the pulpit, nor musick in 
the choir. Was it worth while to rear this mas- 
sive ediiice, to be a desert in the heart of the 
town, and populous only for a few hours of each 
eeventh day ? Oh ! but the church is a symbol 
of religion. May its site, which was consecrated 
on the day when the first tree was felled, be kept 
holy for ever, a spot of solitude and peace, amid 
the trouble and vanity of our week-day world ! 
There is a moral, and a religion too, even in the 
silent walls. And, may the steeple still point 
heavenward, and be decked with the hallowed 
sunshine of the Sabbath mom ! 



THE DEATH OP CHASTELAR. 

[Passages in the life of Alary Stuart.] 

" An hour had scarce elapsed, before the lights 
were extinguished throughout the vaulted halls of 
Holyrood ; the guards were posted for the night, the 
officers had gone their rounds, the ladies of the 
royal circle were dismissed, and all was darkness 
and silence. In Mary's chamber a single lamp was 
burning in a small recess, before a beautifully ex- 
ecuted painting of the Virgin, but the light was not 
snfiicient to penetrate the obscurity which reigned 
in the many angles and alcoves of that irregular 
apartment, althou^ the moonbeam^ were admitted 
through the open casement. 

" Her garb of ceremony laid aside, her lovely 
shape scarcely veiled by a single robe of spotless lin- 
en, her auburn tresses flowing in unrestrained luxu- 
riance, almost to her feet, if she had been a crea- 
ture of perfect human beauty, when viewed in all 
the pomp of royal pageantry, she now appeared a be- 
ing of supernatural loveliness. Her small white feet, 
unsandaled, glided over the rich carpet with a graced 
which a slight degree of fancy might have deemed 
the motion peculiar to the inhabitants of another 
world. For an instant ere she returned to her re- 
pi>se, she leaned against the carved mullions of the 
window, and gazed pensively, and, it might be, sadly 
upon the garden, where she had so lately parted 
with the unhappy youth whose life was thus embit- 
tered by that very feeling which above all others 
should have been its consolation. Withdrawing 
her eyes from the moonlight scene, she knelt before 
the lamp and the shrine which it illaminated, and 
her whispered orisons arose, pure as the source 
from which they flowed — the prayers of a weak 
and humble mortal,. penitent for every trivial errour, 
breathing all confidence to Him who can alone pro- 
tect or pardon ; the prayers of a qiieen, for her nu- 
merous children, and last, and hoUest of all, a wo- 
man's prayers for her unfortunate admirer. Yes, 



she prayed for Chastelar, that strength might be 
given to him from on high t^ bear the crosses of a 
miserable life, and that by divine mercy the hope* 
less love might be uprooted from his breast. The 
words burst passionately from her lips, her whole 
form quivered with excess of her emotion, and the 
big tears fell like rain from her uplifted eyes. While 
she was yet in the very flood of passion, a sigh was 
breathed, so clearly audible, that^ the conviction 
flashed like lightning on her soul, that this most se- 
cret prayer was listened to by other ears than those 
of heavenly ministers. Terrour, acute terrour, took 
possession of her mind, banishing by its superiour 
violence every less engrossing idea. She snatched 
the lamp from its niche — waved it slowly around 
the room — and there, in the most hallowed spot of 
her widowed chamber, a spy upon her unguarded 
moments, stood a dark figure. Even in that mo- 
ment of astonishment and fear, as if by instinct, the 
beautiful instinct of purely female modesty, she 
snatched a velvet mantle from the seat on which it 
had been cast aside, and veiled her person even be- 
fore she spoke — * Oh God ! it is de Chastelar.' 

"* Sweet queen'-^replied the intruder — ^'bright, 
beautiful ruler of my destinies, pardon' — 

" * What ho !' — she screamed in notes of dread 
intensity — * a moi, a mot, mes Francois, My guards ! 
— Seyton, Carmichael, Fleming, will ye leave your 
queen alone ! alone with treachery and black dis- 
honour ! — Villain ! — Slave !' — she cried, turning her 
flashing eyes upon him, her whole form swelling as 
it were with all the fury of injured innocence— 
* didst thou dare to think that Mary — Mary the wife 
of Francis — the anointed queen of Scotland, would 
brook thine infamous addresses — Nay, kneel not — 
or I spurn thee — What ho ? will no one aid in my 
extremity !' — 

• ' Fear nought from me' — ^faltered the wretched 
Chastelar ; but with a voice like that of some inspired 
Pythqness, she broke in-*-' Fear ! thinkest thou that I 
could fear a thing, an abject coward thing, like thee ? 
— a wretch that would exult in the infamy of one 
whom he pretends to love ? — Fear thee ! by heav- 
ens, if I could have feared, contempt must have for- 
bidden it.' 

" * Nay — Mary — ^hear me ! hear rae but one word, 
if that word cost my life' — 

" * Thy life — ^hadst thou ten thousand lives, they 
would be but a feather in the scale against thy mon- 
strous villany. What ho !' — again she cried, stamp- 
ing with anger at the delay of her attendants. * Trea- 
son ! my guards, treason V At length the passages rang 
with the hurried footsteps of the startled inmates of the 
palace, with torch, and spear, and brandished blades, 
they rushed into the apartment, page, sentinel, and 
chamberlain, ladies, with dishevelled hair, and faces 
blanched with terrour. , The queen stood erect iu 
the centre of the room, pointing with one white arm 
bare to the shoulder towards the wretched culprit, 
who with folded arms 'and head erect awaited his 
doom in unresisting silence. His naked rapier, with 
which alone he might have foiled the united eflforts 
of his enemies, lay at his feet, his brow was white 
as sculptured marble, and no less rigid, but his eyes 
glared wildly, and his lips quivered as though he 
would have spoken. The queen, still furious at the 
wrong which he had done her fame, marked the ex- 
pression. ' Silence !' she cried — 'degraded! wouldst 
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Ji> thou liieanly beg thy forfeited life? Wert. thou my 

i'l father^thou shouldst die to-morrow! Hence with 

^ the villain! Bid Maitland execute the warrant. 

1 Ourself — ourself will sign it, away ! Chastelar dies 

i at daybreak.' 

^ " * 'Tis well,* replied he calmly, • it is well, the 

i lips I loi'e the best pronounced my doom, and I 'die 

I happy, since I die for Mary! Wouldst thou but 

pity the offender, while thou dost doom the offence, 
de Chastelar would not exchange his shortened span 
of life, and violent death, for the brightest crown of 
Christendom. My limbs may die, my love will live 
for ever ! Lead on, minions, I am more glad to die, 
than ye to slay! Mary, beautiful Mary, think! 
think hereafter upon Chalstelar !' 

** The guards passed onward — ^last of the group, un- 
fettered and unmoved, de Chastelar stalked after 
them. Once, ere he stepped beneath the low -bowed 
portal, he paused, placed both hands on his heart, 
bowed lowly and then pointed upward, as he chanted 
once again the words, ' Pensez i, moi, Noble Dame, 
Pensez i moi.' As he vanished from her presence, 
she waved her hand impatiently to be left alone, 
and all night long she traversed and retraversed the 
floor of her chamber in paroxysms of the fiercest 
despair. The warrant was brought to her — silently, 
sternly, she traced her signature beneath it; not a 
sign of sympathy was on her pallid features, not a 
tremour shook her frame ; she was passionless, ma- 
jestick, and unmoved. The secreta^ left the cham- 
ber on his fatal errand, and Mary was again a wo- 
man. Prostrate upon her couch she lay, sobbing 
and weeping as though her very soul was bursting 
from her b^m, defying all consolation, spurning 
every offer at remedy. * Tis done !' she would say, 
— * 'Tis done ! — ^I have preserved my fame, and mur- 
dered mine only friend.' 

" The morning dawned slowly, and the heavy bells 
of all the churches clanged the death-peal of Chas- 
telar. The tramp of the cavalry defiling from the 
palace-gates struck on her heart as Chough each hoof 
dashed on her bosom. An hour passed away, the 
minute-bells still tolling, the roar of a culverin swept 
' heavily downward from the castle, and all was over ! 
He had djed as he had lived, undaunted ! — as he had 
lived, devoted ! — * Mary,- divine Mary,' — were his 
last words — * I love in death, as I have loved i% life 
— thee and thee only.' The axe drank his blood, 
and the queen of Scotland had not a truer servant 
left behind, than he, whom for a moment's phrensy 
she was compelled to slay — ^yet was his last wish 
satisfied, for though the queen might not relent, the 
woman did forgive, and in many a mournful hour did 
Mary think on Chastelar." 



NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, AND BOSTON. 

( WAS greatly amused last week on board a steam- 
boat, by listening attentively to a disputatious con- 
versation between ,a Bostonian, a New Yorker, and 
a Philadelphian, setting forth the several excellen- 
ces of their several cities. The Bostonian was the 
most learned and podantick, the New York man the 
most loquacious and grandiloquent, and the Phila- 
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delphian the most sensitive and nncompi 
The first discoursed in a lofty strain of the 
charms of antiquity, and the advanced sts 
erature and the fine arts in the regions rou 
Cape Cod. * The unparallelled state of ou 
and scientifick institutions,' said he, *and 
treme beauty of many of our publick buildi 
be admitted' — 

" < Publick buildings,' interrupted the '. 
phian^ cutting short the thread of the man 
ton's discourse, * if you want to see a publi 
ing, look at our market, look at our bank, 
our' 

'' * And if you talk of architectural beai 
the New Yorker, * look at our City Hal 
Paul's Church, and the Park theatre ; and i 
fine arts,' continued he with solemnity, * 
them as introducing luxury and corruption- 
only for the tainted atmosphere of Europ< 
consistent with the genius of our politic: 
tions, and, I thank Heaven, the charge o 
aging them cannot be laid to New Yor 
quoth he, gathering strength as he went a 
a stone rolling down a hill — ^give me t 
arts. When I contemplate the immense 
custom-house. yearly pays into the nations 
— ^when I behold our docks crowded witl 
— when I survey our spacious bay, stu( 
islands, and our waters covered with' 

" * Your waters !' interrupted the Phil 
unable any longer to withstaad this torrei 
gium, * your waters ! why there isn't a dro 
fit to drink in your whole town. If you w 
go to Philadelphia ; or if you want milk, c 
or shad, or straight streets, or fresh butte 
air, or' 

*' ' Fresh air P interrupted York, in a s 
tone, and with an ironical though sonaewl 
expression of countenance, ' why, you 1 
worth speaking of in Philadelphia ; look s 
air — our fresh sea-breezes daily waftet 
vast Afiantick through our streets.' 

** * Through your streets !' reiterated it 
ant of William Penn in a fury ; ' through y 
Let me tell you, sir, your sea-breezes m 
enough, but your streets are so cursei 
that the breezes cannot find their way t) 
— ^let me tell you that, sir.' 

" The blood of the man of York was 
endeavoured to keep down his rising 
then in a voice of afiected calnmess, tl 
bling with rage, began to undervalue s 
straight streets, and boldly afiirmed tl 
ones were infinitely better for a variety 
that he did not think proper to mention, 
man of taste would decide that Pearl t 
finer street than any in Philadelphia. 

** This was perfectly unbearable, and t 
phian, after swearing in a very wicl 
went on to more than insinuate that 
was a fool, an ass, an idiot, and no gen 
they might have proceeded to settle wh< 
or crooked streets were best by knockinj 
brains out, if the company had not inter 
pily at this crisis the dinner-bell rang, 
who have travelled much in steamboats 
no more to account for the instant ce 
symptoms of hostility." Cra] 
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DENOMINATION OF UNIVERSALISTS. 

To the Eds. of the FwkUy Maguine^- 

I CANNOT better ccwnply with your request for a 
brief sketch of the belief, rise' and present state of 
the denomination of Universalists in the United 
States, than by famishing an article prepared by the 
ReT. Thomas Whittemore, Boston, and Rev. L. R. 
Paige, Cambridgeport, Mass., for ".Hayward's Re- 
ligious Creeds and Statisticks, of every Christian 
Denomination in the United States," a valuable little 
work issued from the press in Boston, in 1836 — val- 
uable, I say, because I deem it characterized by 
candour, and an evident design to arrive at truth, in 
its statements of the doctrines and condition of the 
various Christian denominations in America. 

In the article in question, (on Universalism,) Pro- 
fessor Tholuck, of Germany, ' is alluded to as a be- 
liever in the final restitution. It is no more than 
just to say^here, that the testimony of Professor 
Sears has been called in question by many Limita- 
rians, and confident opinions advanced that he must 
have misapprehended Professor Tholuck. More 
recently, a letter from Professor Tholuck himself, 
addressed to the editor of the '* Lutheran Observer," 
has been produced, which would seem to clash with 
Professor Sears's statement. But when it is remem- 
bered that this letter of Professor Tholuck is in 
reply to special interrogatories on the yery points in 
dispute — interrogatories, too, penned under the nat- 
ural excitement of the circumstances, and a probable 
desire to counteract the impressions which Profes- 
,8or Sears's testimony was calculated to make in 
community, may it not be equally reasonable to sup- 
pose that Professor Tholuck misapprehended the in" 
terrogatartes, or was misled by the manner in which 
they were put, as that Professor Sears misappre- 
hended his sentiments, with all the advantages of. a 
familiar personal intercourse, and an attendance on 
his publick lectures ? Professor Sears is a distin- 
guished clergyman of the Baptist denomination, and 
no one, for a moment, will presume to question his 
intentions. The difficulty, if difficulty there be, 
must thejrefore be founded in misapprehension. 

I merely make this suggestion, leaving it for the 
reaider to draw his own inferences ; deeming it but 
justice to allude to Professor Tholuck's lato letter, 
seeing that it appeared subsequently to the prepara- 
tion of the article for Hayward, which I give below, 
without further remark. P. PRICE. 

The grand distinguishing characteristick of this 
class of Christians is their belief in the final holi- 
ness and happiness of the whole human family. 
Some of them believe that all punishment for sin is 
endured in the present state of existence, while 
others believe it extends into the future life ; but all 



agree that it is administered in a spirit of kindness, 
is intended for the good of those who experience it, 
and that it will finally terminate, and be succeeded 
by a state of perfect and endless holiness and hap- 
piness. 

Doctrine, The following is the " Profession of 
Belief," adopted by the General Convention of Uni* 
versalists in the United States, at the session holdea 
in 1803 : it has never been altered, and it is perfect- 
ly satisfactory to the denomination. 

" Art. I. We believe that the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments contain a revela- 
tion of the character of God, and of ike duty, inter- 
est, and final destination of mankind. 

"Art. II. We believe that there is one God, 
whose nature is love ; revealed in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, by one holy Spirit of grace ; who will final- 
ly restore the whole family of mankind to holiness 
and happiness. 

" Art. III. We believe that holiness and true 
happiness are inseparably connected ; and that be- 
lievers ought to be careful to maintain order, and 
practise good works ; for these things are good and 
profitable unto men." 

History, . Universalists claim that the salvation of 
all men was taught by Jesus Christ and his apostles. 
It was alsp taught and defended by several of the 
most eminent Christian fathers : such as Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Origen, &c. In the third and fourth 
centuries, this doctrine prevailed extensively, and 
for aught which appears to the contrary, was then 
accounted orthodox. It was at length condemned, 
however, by the fifth general council, A. D. 553; 
after which, we find few traces of it tlirough the 
dark ages so called. 

It revived at the period of the Reformation, and 
since that time, has found many able and fearless ad- 
vocates : in Switzerland, Petitpierre and Lavater ; 
rn Germany, Stilling, Petersen, Seigvolk, Everhard, 
Steinbart and Semler ; in Scotland, Purves, Doug- 
lass, and T. S. Smith ; in England, Coppin, Jeremy 
White, Dr. H. More, Dr. T. Burnet, Whiston, Hart- 
ley, Bishop Newton, Stonehouse, Barbauld, Linsey, 
Priestly, Belsham, Carpenter, Relly, Vidler, Scar- 
lett, and many others. 

At the present day, Universalism prevails, more 
extensively than elsewhere, in England, Germany, 
and the United States. 

In England, the Unitarian divines, generally, be- 
lieve in the final salvation of all men. Dr. Lant 
Carpenter says: "Most of us, however, believe 
that a period will come to each individual, when 
punishment shall have done its work, when the aw- 
ful sufferings with which the Gospel threatens the 
impenitent and disobedient, will have humbled the 
stubborn, purified the polluted, and eradicated malig- 
nity, impiety, hypocrisy, and every evil disposition ; 
that a period will come, (which it may be the un- 
speakable bliss of those who enter the joy of their 
Lord to accelerate, which, at least, it will be their 
delight io anticipate,) when He, who *• must reign till 
he hath put all enemies under bis feel,* * shall have 
put down all rule, and all authority, and power.* 
*The LAST ENEMY, Death, shall be destroyed.' 
'IJvery tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father,' * who wills 
that all men should be saved, and come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth,' that truth which sanctifies th* 
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h^tt, that kivowledge wMch is life eternal; and 
God shall be all in all." 

In Germany, nearly every theologian is a believer 
in the final salvation of all men. Speaking of Pro- 
fessor Tholuck, Professor Sears says : " The most 
painful disclosures remain yet to be made. This 
distinguished and excellent man, in conmion with 
the great majority of the evangelical divines of Ger- 
many, though he professes to have serious doubts, 
and is cautious in avomng the sentiment, believes 
that all men and fallen spirits will finally be saved." 
Mr. Dwight, in his recent publication, says : " The 
doctrine of the eternity of future punishments is 
almost universally rejected. I have seen but one 
person in Germany who believed it, and but one 
other whose mind was wavering on this subject." 
Universalism may, therefore, be considered the pre- 
vailing religion in Germany. 

In the United States, Universalism was little 
known imtil about the middle of the last century ; 
anfid afterward it found but few advocates during 
several years. Dr. George de Benneville, of Ger- 
mantown, Penn., Rev. Richard Clarke, of Charles- 
ton, S. C, and Jonathan Mayhew, D. D., of Boston, 
were, perhaps, the only individuals who publickly 
preached the doctrine before the arrival of Rev. 
John Murray, in 1770. Mr. Murray laboured almost 
alone, until 1780, when Rev. Elhanan Winchester, 
3Ei popular Baptist preacher, embraced Universalism, 
though on difierent principles. About ten years 
afterward, Rev. Rosea . Ballou embraced the same 
doctrine, but on principles difierent from those advo- 
cated by Mr. Murray or Mr. Winchester. To the 
efibrts of these three men is to be attributed much 
of the success which attended the denomination in 
its infancy. Although they difiered widely from 
each other in their views of punishment, yet they 
laboured together in harmony and love, for the ad- 
vancement of the cause which was dear to all their 
hearts. The seed which they sowed has since pro- 
duced an abundant harvest. 

The ministry of the Universalist denomination in 
the United States, hitherto, has been provided for, 
not so .much by the means of schools, as by the un- 
aided, but irresistible influence of the gospel of Christ, 
'i'his has furnished the denomination with its most 
successful preachers. It has turned them from other 
sects and doctrines, and brought them out from 
forests and fields, and from secular pursuits of almost 
every kind, and driven them, with inadequate literary 
preparation, to the work of disseminating the truth. 
This state of things has been unavoidable, and the 
efi!ect of it is visible. It has made the ministry of 
the Universalist denomination very difierent from 
that of any othpr sect in the country ; studious of 
the Scriptures, confident in the truth of their distin- 
guishing doctrine, zealous, firm, industrious ; de- 
pending more on the truths communicated for their 
success, than on the manner in which they were 
stated. It has had the efiect also to give the minis- 
try a polemick character ; the natural result of un- 
wavering faith in the doctrine believed, and of an 
introduction into the desk without scholastick train- 
ing. But the attention of the denomination in va- 
rious parts of the country, has of late been turned 
to the education of (he ministry ; and conventions 
and associations have adopted resolves, requiring 
candidates to pass examinations in certain branches 



of literature. The same motivei 
many in their efibrt to establish lit 
gical institutions.. The desire to J 
respectable foi; literary acquirement 

A few years since, a small numb 
the denomination, and adopted tl 
Restorationists. To prevent mis 
may be repeated, that although a f< 
ceded, yet a difierence of opinion 
duration of punishment has not disti 
ny of the denomination generally, i 
as sufficient cause for breach of fell 
ation of heart and afiection. 

The Universalists quote the fo 
Scripture, among others, in suppor 
ments. See Gen xxii. 18. Ps. x 
9. Isa. XXV. 6, 7, 8— xlv. 23, 24. 
34. Lam. iii. 31 — 33. John xii. 
21. Rom. V. 18, 21— viii. 38, 39- 
Cor. XV. 22—28 and 51—57. 2 
Gal. iii. 8. Eph. i. 9, 10. Phil. ii. 
19, 20. 1 Tim. ii. 1—6^ Heb vii 
V. 13 — ^xxi. 3, 4. 

In a note, by the Editor, in the \ 
work from Which the foregoing is ta 
ing additional particulars are given :- 

The following table exhibits th< 
the Universalists.: — 



STATES. 


Preach- 
era- 


ti€ 


Maine - r - 


29 


IC 


New Hampshire 


32 


7 


Vermont - - - 


2& 


e 


Massachusetts 


67 


9 


Rhode Island 


2 




Connecticut - - - 


14 


4 


New York - - 


100 


18 


New Jersey - - - 


1 




Pennsylvania 


13 


2 


Maryland - - - 


3 




Ohio - - - - 


14 


3 


Indiana - - - - 


2 




Kentucky 






South Carolina 


3 




Alabama 


3 




Lower Canada 


6. 
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There are one or two societies in "^ 
Carolina, Georgia, Illinois, Michigan 
ada, and Nova Scotia. The populati 
nomination in the United States is 
dred thousand. 

The government and discipline of 
ist denomination, so far as it has yet 
ed on general principles, are republii 
nal ; in accordance with the mild, 
affectionate principles of Christianity 

The smallest associations are thosi 
es and societies. These are formed 
of believers in a vicinity, according 
the state or territory, or to the custoi 
munity, where there are no legal reg 
subject. Brother is the common ar 
all the male members, as sister is 
males. Where discipline is institu 
cieties only, it is, as it should be, 
pline, and conducted according to the 
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in the New Testament : particulaTly as recommend- 
ed in Matt. v. 23, 24— vii. 12— xviii. 15— 23 ; and 
the parallel passages. 

The societies are sovereign and -independent ; 
competent to govern themselves, select and dis- 
charge their own officers and preachers. But for 
social pmrposes, and to promote unity and harmony 
among and with each other, in certain districts they 
unite themselves into Associations and Ck)nven- 
tions." 

Note. It is now about two yewrs since the statisticks above- 
mentioned were prepared. Considerable accessions have since 
been made. The number of societies may now be safely com- 
puted at 750— Preachers, 409— Meeting-houses, over 60(t-pop- 
vlation 750,000. 

1^ or twelve periodicals are published in thiu denomination, 
^together issuing some twenty-eight to thirty thousand copies, 
which are read by a vastly increased number of persons; for 
no publications are probably borrowed more than Universalist 
papers, many being curious to read, who dart not subscribe for 
them*. P» * • 



PARIS EXCHANGE. 



The annexed wood-cut represents the Bourse, or 
Exchange of Paris, situated in the Rue Filles St. 
Thomas. 

The old Exchange was originally established in a 
part of the Palace Mazarin^ in the building now oc- 
cupied as the Treasury. At the time of the revolu- 
tion it was transferred to the Petits Peres, afterward 



to the Galerie de Virginie of the Palais Royal. The 
first stone of the new Exchange was laid in 1808« 
It was commenced under.the direction, and from the 
designs of the celebrated architect Brongaiart. It 
occupies a space which formerly beloBged to the 
conrent of the Filles de Sl Thomas. It is in fovro 
a long square^ running in length to two hundred and 
twelve French feet, and in breadth one hundred and 
twenty-six feet. It presents a perfect peristyle, 
with Corinthian columns each way in front, raised 
upon a basement of about eighty feet in height 
The columns are sixty-six in number, forming a fine 
piazza about the building, and the whole appearance 
of the 8;tructure is inaposing and magnificent to a 
high degree. A handsome restibule leads on the 
right to the private apartments appropriated to the 
brokers, and on the left to the Tribunal of Commerce, 
which is also attached to this building. A spacious 
room of about one hundred and sixteen feet long, 
and seventy broad, capable of holding two thousand 
persons, is appropriated to the business of the Ex- 
change. Brongniart, the architect, did not live to see 
his noble work completed. He died in 1813, and 
Mr. Labarre, at his death, superintended the struc- 
ture until its completion. The inleriour is well con- 
ceived. The communications between the different 
offices, the Tribunal, &c. are arranged in the most 
convenient manner imaginable. It is considered 
one of the most perfect and handsomest edifices of 
the kind in Europe. 
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rwnd Date-Palm.] 



THE DATE-PALM. 

*' The wild date-palm is the Phmnix daetylifera of 
Linnteus. This is one of the most useful of the 
4>alms, and yields every year great crops of fine rich 
fruit, forming not only a valuable part of the food of 
the lower orders of society, but a vast surplus for 
exportation to other countries. 

Persia, Palestine, and the northern states of Af- 
rica appear to be the most congenital climates for the 
successful culture and growth of the date-tree. In 
some of those countries there are extensive groves 
of them, furnishing employment and wealth to the 
generally indolent natives. The stem is not so lofty 
as some of the other palms, but it is comparatively 
much thicker and very rugged from the persisting 
bases of the fallen fronds. When the fruit are ripe, 
they are shaken from the pendant spadix by one 
man, while others hold a clolh, extended below, to 
receive the falling fruit. These are afterwards sort- 



ed arid prepared for packing in jars or 
sale. 

Young date-trees may be raised from t 
of the imported fruit ; and as they have i 
ded and persisting foliage, they add an i 
variety to the stove collection. If planted 
ical conservatory, and allowed time and sp; 
is no doubt but they would flower and frii 
country, which would, at least, be a great 
to our botanists. 

The date-palm is one of the noblest 
adorn the solitary •waste, and the most ii 
man has converted to the purposes of niitr 
comfort. In the forest the eye recognises 
palm, while the remainder of tlie vcgctabl* 
lose their individuality in the confusion 
teints and forms. The presence of the p 
unerring sign of water; hence the weary 
in their journcyings through the wilderni 
water where they found palm-trees.** 
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USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 



ECONOMY IN LINEN- WASHING. 

A small quantity of pipe-clay dissolved in the 
water employed for washing, gives the dirtiest lin- 
en the appearance of having been bleached, and 
cleans them thoroughly with about onehalf of the 
labour, and a. saving of full onefourth of the soap. 
The proper method is to dissolve a little of the pipe- 
clay with the warm water in the washing-tub, or to 
rub a little of it, together with the soap, on the 
article to be washed. The process should be 
repeated as often as required, till the articles to be 
washed are thoroughly elean. The peculiar advan- 
tage of employing this article with the soap is, that 
it gives the hardest water' almost the softness of 
rain-water. Any person can bring this to the proof 
by trying it on their hands when very dirty, and 
they may do it without any fear of the skin being 
injured ; on the contrary, thev will find it much soft- 
ened by the process. 



STAINING WOOD. 

To stain wood red, take two ounces of Brazil-wood 
and two ounces of potash ; mix them with a quart 
of water, and let the composition stand in a warm 
place for several days, stirring it occasionally ; with 
this liquor, made boiling hot, brush over the wood, 
till the desired depth of colour is obtained ; then 
with another brush, brush over the wood, while yet 
wet, with a solution of alum, in the proportion of 
two ounces of alum to a quart of water. 

For a pink or rose red, use double the' quantity of 
potash. 

For a less bright red, dissolve an ounce of dragon's 
blood in a pint of spirits of wine, and brush over the 
wood with the tincture till the stain appear to be as 
strong as is desired ; but this is, in fact, rather lac- 
quering than staining. 

For a pink or rose red, add to a gallon ^ the 
above infusion of Brazil-wood two additional Oiiqces 
of the pearl-ashes, and use it as was before direct- 
ed : but it is necessary, in this case, to brush the 
wood over with the alum-water. By increasing the 
proportion of pearl-ashes, the red may be rendered 
yet paler ; but it is proper, when more than this 
quantity is added, to make the alum- water stronger. 

To stain wood green, dissolve verdigris in vine- 
gar, or cr3rstals of verdigris in water, and brush over 
the wood with the hot solution. 

To stain wood blue, dissolve copper In diluted 
iiitrick acid, and brush it while hot several times 
over the wood ; then make a solution of pearl-ashes, 
in the proportion of two ounces to a pint of water, 
and brash over the stain made with the solution by 
copper till the colour be perfectly bkie. 

The green stain made .as above with verdigris 
may be changed to a blue by the solution of pearl- 
ashes. The sulphate of indigo, which may be had, 
ready prepared, of the dyers, will, when diluted 
with water, make a blue stain. 

The sulphate of indigo, which may be had, ready 
prepared, of the dyers, will, when diluted with wa- 
ter, make a blue stain. 

To stain wopd blacky brush the wood several 



times with a decoction of logwood, then several 
times with common ink.« 

To make a very fine black, brush over the wood 
with a solution of copper in nitrick acid as for blue, 
and afterwards with logwood, till all the greenness 
of the copper solution is gone. 

To stain wood purple, take one ounce of logwood 
and two drachms of Brazil-wood ; boil them together 
in a qtiart of water over a moderate fire. When one 
half of the fluid is evaporated, strain the decoqtion, 
and brush it several times over the wood. After 
the wood is dry, brush it over with a solution of a 
drachm of pearl-ashes in a pint of water. 

To stain wood yellow, infuse an ounce of turmerJck 
in a pint of spirits of wine, and let the mixture stand 
for several days closely covered^ shaking it occasion- 
ally. Brush over the wood this infusion. A red- 
dish yellow may be given to the colour by the ad- 
dition of a little gum tragacanth. Diluted nitrick 
acid will produce a similar colour. 

MAKING YEAST. 

Procure three vessels of different sizes, one capable 
of holding two quarts, the other three or four, and 
the third five or six. Boil a quarter of a peck of 
malt, for about eight or ten minutes, in three pints 
of water ; and, when a quart is poured off from the 
grains, let it stand in a cool place till not quite cold 
but retaining the degree of heat which the brewers 
find proper for commencing fermentation. Then 
remove the vesssel into some situation near the fire, 
where the thermometer stands between 70^ and 
80°, and there let it remain till the fermentation be- 
gins, which will.be in about thirty hours ; and then 
two quarts more of a like decoction of malt when 
cool, and stir it well in the larger-sized vessel ; 
then proceed as before ; afler which add an equal 
quantity more, and mix all in the largest vessel, 
and it will produce yeast sufficient for a brewing of 
forty gallons; 

TIN ALLOYS. 

Tin and arsenick may be alloyed by fusion. The 
alloy is white, harder and more sonorous than tin. 
Tin and antimony may be united together in various 
proportions. Equal parts of tin and molybdenum 
melt into a blackish-gray, granular, brittle, soft mass. 
Tin does not combine readily with iron. An alloy, 
however, may be formed by* fusing them in a close 
crucible, completely covered from the external air. 
Tin and zinc may be easily ^combined by fusion. 
This alloy is oflen the principal ingredient in the 
compound called pewter. Lead and tin may be com- 
bined in any proportion by fusioa. This alloy is 
harder, and possesses much more tenacity than tin ; 
and these qualities are at a maxiatum when the. sd- 
loy is composed of three parts of tin and one of 
lead. 

The presence of tin seems to prevent, in a great 
measure, the noxious qualities of the lead from be- 
coming sensible when food is dressed in vessels o-* 
this mixture. This process is often employed to tin 
copper vessels. Vinegar and lemon-juice, when 
boiled long in such vessels, dissolve a small portion 
of tin, but no lead, the presence of the former metal 
uniformly preventing the latter from being acted on. 
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MISCELLANY. 
MAITOPACTURES OP SPMNGPIELD. 

In obedience to a law of the last legislature, the 
assessors of this town have recently collected its 
principal manufacturing statisticks. From the sta- 
tisticks of all the towns of the commonwealth, the 
secretary of the state will prepare an interesting 
and valuable document. As soon as we can obtain 
the statisticks of the county, we shall publish them. 

Cotton Manufacture. Seven mills — four at Chic- 
opee factory, and three at Cabotville — ^have 35,026 
spindles, consume annually 3,495,000 pounds of 
cotton, make 11,062,000 yards of cloth, of the gross 
value of 81,089,500. They employ 330 males and 
1300 females. The capital stock is $1,400,000. 
About 29,000 gallons of oil are consumed in man- 
ufacturing purposes. 

United States Armory. Capital invested, inclu- 
ding lands, buildings, dams, bcidges, <&c., $210,133 
— in ' machinery $50,000 — in ordnance, military 
stores, and stock unmanufactured, $80,000. An- 
nual expenditures, $180,000—14,000 muskets an- 
nually made, at an average cost of $1 1 ,007. Finished 
muskets in store, 170,000, of the estimated value of 
$2,040,004 — ^260 men are eniiployed, and 1373 gal- 
lons of oil are annually used. 

Paper Mills — four — consumes 400 tuns of stock 
annually, and make $200,000 worth of paper — 
males employed, 75, females, 150. Capital, $120,- 
000. 

Cotton Machinery — 80 hands employed, who 
manufacture to the value of $60,000 annually. 

Shuttle and Bobbin Factory — ^make $4,500 worth, 
with six hands. 

Paper Machinery — 10 hands, $12,000 worth an- 
nually made. 

Hardware and Cutlery — value of goods manufac« 
tured, $51,000 — capital employed, ^3,700 — ^hands 
71. 

Sword Factory and Cutlery — capital $30,000 — 
hands employed, 35 — gross value manufactured, 
$50,000. 

Brass Cannon — ^hands employed, 25 — gross value 
of the manufacture, $50,000. 

Cochran RifleS'—lSOQ made by 18 hands — cap- 
ital, $8000. 

Card Manufacture — capital, $32,000 — 19 hands 
employed — $40,000 worth annually manufactured. 

Boots and Shoes — ^boots, 2,1275 pairs — shoes, 13,- 
700 made annually — value, $16,050 — ^inales em- 
ployed, 45, females, 11. 

Tanneries — 1860 hides tanned annually — ^valuc, 
$10,200. 
^a/i^l 500— value, $4,500. 

Tin Ware — ^manufactured in a year, $15,000 
value — 14 hands, and $12,000 capital. 

Stoves — ^manufacttflred in a year, $12,000— cap- 
ital, $9000— *hands employed, six. 

Joiner's Tools — to the value of $12,000 a year — 
made by 19 hands, capital, $5000. 

Furnaces — 3, make annually 500 tuns of cast- 
ings, of the value of $43,800— hands employed, 30 
— capital, $35,000. 

Chairs and Cabinet Ware — ^hands, 28, who man- 
ufacture annually, $16,000 worth. 

Ploughs— 200 iftado— value, $13,000. 



Sheep— 1300 — average fleece, three and a 1 
pounds to a sheep — making 4500 pounds. 

SpnDgfield Republica 



ADVANTAGES OP TOOLS. 

"To arrange twenty thousand needles thrown j 
miscuously into a box, mixed and entangled v 
each other in every possible direction, in sue 
form that they shall be all parallel to each otl 
would, at first sight, appear a most tedious occi 
tion ; in fact if each needle were to 4e separs 
individually, many hours must be consumed in 
process. Yet this is an operation which must 
performed many times in the manufacture of need I 
and it is accomplished in a few minutes by a ^' 
simple tool, nodiing more being requisite thr 
small flat tray of sheet iron, slightly concave at 
bottom. The needles arc placed in it and shake i 
a peculiar manner, by throwing them up a very 1 1 
and giving at the same time a slight longitu : 
motion to the tray. The shape of the needles 
sists their arrangement; for if two needles < ; 
each other (unless, which is exceedingly imp : 
ble, they happen to be precisely balanced) they « 
when they fall on the bottom of the tray, tei 1 
place themselves side by side, and the hollow i 
of the tray assists this disposition. As they ha : 
projection in any part to impede this tendenc , 
to entangle each other, they are, by continuall; i 
king, arranged lengthwise, in three or four mii 
The direction of the shake is now changed, th< i 
dies are but Ijttle thrown up, but the tray is s I 
endwise ; the result of which is that in a min' 
•two the needles* which were previously an j 
endwise become heaped up in a wall, with 
ends against the extremity of the tray. Th( 
now removed by hundreds at a time, by raisin/ i 
with a broad iron spatula, on which they are 
ed by the fore-finger of the left hand. Durir 
progress of the needles toward their finished i 
this parallel arrangement must be repeated i 
times ; and, unless a cheap and expeditious i I 
had been devised, the expense of manufacturii i 
dies would have been considerably enhanced 

" Another process in the art of making i I 
furnishes an example of one of the simplest i 
vances which can come under the denomin 
a tool. After the needles have been arrange 
manner just described, it is necessary to s 
them into two parcels, in order that their poi i 
be all in one direction. This is usually i^ 
women and children. The needles are plac 
wise in a heap, on a table, in front of each ( 
just as they are arranged by the process ab 
scribed. From five to ten are rolled tows l 
person by the forefinger of the left hand ; tl 
rates them a very small space from each ot ! 
each in its turn is pushed lengthwise to the 
to the left, according as its eye is on the rig 
left hand. This is the usual process, and ii 
needle passes individually under the finge 
operator. A small alteration expedites the 
considerably ; the child puts on the forefin 
right hand a small cloth cap or finger-stall, ar 
out of the heap from six to twelve needles, i 

them down by the forefinger of the left ha 
he presses the forefinger of the right hai 
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against their ends : those which hare the points to- 
wards the right hand stick into the finger-stall ; and 
the child, removing the finger of the left hand, slight- 
ly raises the needles sticking into the cloth, and 
then pushes them toward the left side. Those 
needles which had their eyes on the right hand do 
not slick into the finger-cover, and are pushed to the 
heap on the right side previously to the repetition of 
this process. By means of this sim|)le contrivance 
each movement of the finger, from one ttde to the 
other, carries dvc or six needles to their proper heap ; 
whereas, in the farmer method, frequently only one 
was moved, and rarely more than two or three were 
transported at one movement to their place.*' 

FRECKLES. 

Freckles are either natural, or proceed accident- 
ally from the jaundice, or the action of the sun up- 
on the part. Heat, or a sudden change of tlie weath- 
er, will of\en cause the skin to appear of a darker 
colour than natural, and thereby produce what is 
called /an, sunburn^ &c., which seem to difier only 
in degree, and usually disappear in winter. Per- 
sons of a fine complexion, and those whose hair is 
red, are the most subject to freckles, especially in 
ihose parts which they expose to the air. 

l*he origin of freckles has been thus explained : 
in the spring, the skin, from the warm covering 
which the body has had in winter, and from various 
liilier causes, is peculiarly sensitive. The heat of 
the sunbeams now draws out drops of moisture, 
which do not dry as rapidly as in summer. These 
drops operate like a convex glass, to concentrate the 
rays, which are thus made to act powerfully on the 
reie malpighu^ and the carbon which it contains is 
half acidified, and this substance, in this state, 
always has a dark colour. In the same manner 
arises the dark teint which the skin in general as- 
sumes in summeTi and which fire communicates to 
artisans who labour constantly in its immediate vi- 
cinity. The only bad effect of freckles is, that they 
induce ladies to keep themselves shut up from the 
infiuence of the weather, or to apply injurious wash- 
es to the face to remove them. 



SPONGE. 

Spo.noe is a marine production, genej^lly to be 
met with in the shops in pieces only. Its texture is 
cavernous and |K)rous. Its great elasticity, and its 
property of imbibing and as readily parting with a 
large quantity of water, render it useful. Sponge 
is- to be chosen as ligl\t as possible, perfectly clean, 
and free from stone, of as pale a colour as may be, 
with small holes, and fine and soft to the touch. It 
grows in the Archipelago, at considerable depths, on 
the rocks about some of the islands there ; and mul- 
titudes of people make a trade of diving for it. It 
is also common in the Mediterranean and many 
other seas, though in general browner or yellower, 
and not so fine as that of the Archipelago. It ad- 
heres in large masses to rocks ana stones, some- 
times to large shells, and is either round, fiat, or holow 
like a funnel. There has been much dispute among 
naturalists concerning the real nature of the sponge. 

To bleach sponge and render it white, it is neces- 
sary to soak it in ccld water ; but, if it does not be- 



come soft, it must be immersed in boiling water ; 
but this should if possible be avoided, for it has aa 
injurious effect upon the sponge, particularly in cool- 
ing ; it causes it to shrink and to become hard, and 
so tough as to prevent its being bleached ; but, if 
the sponge be soaked in cold water, that water should 
be changed three or four times every day, and every 
time the water is drawn off the sponge should be 
pressed perfectly dry ; this process being repeated 
for five ox six days, it will, at the expiration of that 
time, be ready for bleaching. 

If the sponge, as is frequently the case, should 
contain small pieces of chalk and shells, which can- 
not be extracted without tearing it, the sponge must 
be soaked for twenty-four hours in muriatick acid, 
with twenty parts of water, which will cause an ef- 
fervescence to take place, and carbonick acid gas to 
be liberated, when the shells and chalk will become 
perfectly dissolved ; after that it must be carefully 
washed in fresh water, and immersed in weak sul- 
phurick acid, the specifick gravity of which must be 
1 .024, or four degrees on the hydrometer of Beaome. 
The immersion of the sponge in this acid should 
continue for about eight days, but it must occasion- 
ally be pressed dry and thoroughly washed. After 
having been perfectly washed and cleaned, it should 
be sprinkled with rose-water to give it a pleasant 
smell which completes the process. 



THE BATTLE-FIELD.— By W. C. Bbyaitx* 

Oncb this soft tur^ this rivulet's sands, 
Were trampled by a hurrying crowd, 

And fiery hearts and armed hands 
Encountered in the battle cloud. 

Ah, never shall the land forget 

How giushed the life-blood of her brave- 
Gushed, warm with hope and valour yet, 

Upon the soil they fought to save. 

Now ail is calm and fresh and still ; 

Alone the chirp of flitting bird, 
And talk of children on the hill. 

And bell of wandering kine^ are heud. 

No solemn host goes trailing by 

The black-mouthed gun and staggering wain s 
Men start not at the battle-cry — 

Oil, be it never heard again I 

Soon rested those who fought— but thou, 

Who mingicst in the haraer strife 
For truths which men receive not now— 

Thy warfare only ends with life. 

A friendless warfare ! lingering long 
Throuffh weary day and weary year; 
A wiluand many*wcaponed throne 
Hong on thy iront and flank and rear. 

Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 

And blench not at thy chosen lot ! 
The timid good may stand aloof; 

The sage may (rown- yet faint thou not ! 

Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 
The hissing, stinging bolt of scorn ; 

For with thy side shall dwdl, at last, 
The victory of endurance bftn. 

Trutli, crushed to earth, shall rise again; 

Th' eternal years of God are hers ; 
But Errour, wounded, writhes with pain, 

And dies among his worshippers. 

Yea, though thou lie upon the dust, 
When those who helped thee flee in fear, 

Die full of hope and manly trust, 
Like thaee who fell in battle here ; 

Another hand thy sword shall wield, 

Another hand the standard wave^ 
Till from the trumpet's mouth is pealed 

The blast of triumph o'er thy grave. 
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JOHN PAUL JONES. 

It would be impossible within our limits, to do 
justice to this most extraordinary man, whose exer- 
tions, in the dark hours of our country's peril, entitle 
bim to the gratitude of every Americaii. 

John Paul was bom at Arbigland, in Scotland, on the 
sixth of July, 1747, and the scenery and associations 
of his birthplace, and its vicinity, doubtless, encour- 
aged a restless spirit of adventure, a love of change, 
uid an ardent enthusiasm in the objects of his pur- 
suits, which were so strikingly manifested in his life.. 

His first voyage was made before he was thirteen 
years old ; and maritime pursuits brought him to 
America. While here his feelings became interest- 
ed in the cause of the colonies, and fully prepared 
.him for the active part he afterward took in their 
defence. In 1773, John Paul removed, to Virginia, 
to attend to the affairs of his brother who had died 
childless and intestate. He now assumed the addi- 
tional surname of Jones. On the twenty-second of 
December, 1775, by a resolution of Congress, Paul 
Jones was appointed lieutenant in the American 
Navy, which then consisted of the Alfred, Columbus, 
Andrew Doria, Sebastian Cabot, and Providence ; 
the whole mounting one hundred guns, and manned 
by eleven hundred and fifty seamen ; Jones was at- 
tached to the Alfred, and was the first to hoist the 
American flag, which was first displayed on board 
that vessel. On the twenty-second of February, 
1778, he thus wrote to the Marine committee : "I 
am happy in having it in my power to congratulate 
you on my having seen the American flag, for the 
first time, recognised, in the fullest and completest 
manner by the flag of France.** In April, 1778, 
his memorably visit to White Haven occurred. 
Time would fail us were we to recount all the various 
aets of bravery performed by Jones. But we must 
hasten to one of the bravest actions, in which Jones 
was ever engaged, and which .we shall give in his 
own words, as contained in his life and correspon- 
dence, edited by Miss Jeanette Taylor. 

His official account of the battle between the Bou 
Homme Richard and the Serapis, is as follows : — 

"On the 21 St, we saw and chased two sail ofl* Flam- 
borough Head ; -the Pallas chased in the N. E. quar- 
ter, while the Bon Homme Richard, followed by the 
Vengeance, chased in the S. W. ; the one I chased, 
a brigantine collier in ballast, belonging to Scarbo- 
rough, was soon taken, and sunk immediately after- 
ward, as a fleet then appeared to the southward. 
This was so late in the day, that I could not come 
up with the fleet before night ; at length, however, I 
got so near one of them ete to force her to run ashore 
between Flamborough Head and the Spurn. Soon 
after I took another, a brigantine from Holland, be- 
longing to Sunderland, and at daylight next morning,, 
seeing a fleet steering towards me from the Spurn, I { 



imagined them ta be a convoy bound fton 

for Leith, which had been for some time < 
One of them had a pendant hoisted, and ap 
be a ship of force. They had not, howevei 
to come on, but kept back, all except the o 
seemed to be armed, and that one also ke 
windward, very near the land, and on the 
dangerous shoals, where I coidd not with ( 
proach. This induced me to make a signa 
lot, and soon afterward two pilot-boats < 
They informed me that a ship that wore a 
was an armed merchantman, and that a kin| 
lay there in sight, at anchor, within the 
waiting to take under convoy a number of i 
ships bound to the northward. The pilots 
the Bon Homme Richard to be an Englisl 
war, and consequently communicated to mi 
vate signal which they had been required 
I endeavoured by this means to decoy the 
of the port ; but the wind then changing, 
the tide, becoming unfavourable for them, tl 
tlon had not the desired eflect, and they \k 
back. The entrance of the Humber is ex( 
diflicult and dangerous, and as the Pallas mi 
sight, I thought it imprudent to remain ol 
trance ; therefore steered out again to join t] 
ofl* Flamborough Head. In the nirht we 
chased two ships until three o'clock in t] 
ing, when, being at a very small distai 
them, I made the private signal of reconn 
which I had given to each captain before 
from Groix : one half of the answer only wz 
ed. In this position both sides lay to till 
when the ships proved to be the Allianct 
Pallas. 

" On the morning of that day, the 23d, 
from Holland not being in sight, we chased 
tine^that appeared laying to, to windward 
noon, we saw and chased a large ship that 
coming round Flamborough Headroom tl 
ward, and at the same time I manned and ai 
of the pilot boats to send in pursuit of the bi 
which now appeared to be the vessel that I 
ed ashore* Soon after this, a fleet of forty 
appeared oflf Flamborough Head, bearing 
This induced me to abandon the single sh 
had then anchored in Burlington Bay ; I al 
back the pilot boat, and hoisted a signal for i 
chase. When the fleet discovered us bearii 
all the merchant ships crowded sail toward t] 
The two ships of war that protected the fle 
same time steered from the land, and made tl 
sition for battle. In approaching the enemy, 
ed every possible sail, and made the signal 
line of battle, to which the Alliance showed 
tion. Earnest as I was for the action, I c 
reach the commodore's ship until seven in tl 
ing, being then within pistol-shot, when h< 
the Bon Homme Richard. We answered 
firing a whole broadside. 

'* The battle being thus begun, was contini 
unremitting fury. Every method was prac 
both sides to gain an advantage, and rake eac 
and I must confess that the enemy's ship, beii 
more manageable than the Bon Homme ] 
gained thereby several times an advantageoi 
tion, in spite of my best endeavours to pn 
As I had to deal with an enemy of greatly s 
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tj^t, i Htm tm^ter ^6 neces^ty of closing with hiin^ 
t6 prevent the adrantage which he had over me in 
point of mancenvre. It was my intention to lay the 
Bon Homme flichard athwart the enemy's how ; hut 
ks that operation required great dexterity in the man- 
agement of hoth sails and helm, and some of our 
braces being shot away, it did not exactly succeed to 
my wish. The enemy's bowsprit, however, came 
over the Bon Homme Richard^s poop, by the mizzen- 
mast, and I made both ships fast together in that sit- 
iiation, which by the action of the wind on the ene- 
my's sails, forced her stern close to the Bon Homme 
Richard's bow, so that the ships lay square along- 
side of each other, the yards being all entangled, and 
the cannon of each ship touching the opponents. 
When this position took place, it was eight o'clock, 
previous to which the Bon Homme Richard had re- 
ceived sundry eighteen -pound shots below the water, 
and leaked very much. My battery of twelve-pound- 
ers, on which I had placed my chief dependance, 
being commanded by Lieutenant Dale and Colonel 
Weibert, and manned principally with American sea- 
men and French volunteers, was entirely silenced 
and abandoned. As to the six old eighteen-pounders 
that formed the battery of die lower gun-deck, they 
did no service whatever, except firing eight shots in 
all. Two out of three of them burst at the first fire, 
and killed almost all the men who were stationed to 
manage them. Before this time, too. Colonel de Cha- 
millard, who commanded a party of twenty soldiers 
on the poop, had abandoned that station after having 
lost some of his men. I had now only two pieces 
of cannon, (nine-pounders,) on the quarter-deck, that 
were not silenced, and not one of the heavier can- 
non was fired during the rest of the action. The 
purser, M. Mease, who commanded the guns on the 
qaarter-deck, being dangerously wounded in the 
head, I was obliged to fill his place, and with great 
difikfulty rallied a few men, and shifted over one of 
the lee quarter-deck guns, so thai we afterward 
played three pieces of nine-pounders upon the en- 
emy. The tops alone seconded the fire of this little 
battery, and held out bravely during the whole of the 
action, especially the maintop, where Lieutenant 
Stack commanded. I directed the fire of one of the 
tbree cannon against the mainmast, with double- 
beaded shot, while the other two were exceedingly 
well served with grape and cannister^hot, to silence 
the enemy's musketry and clear her decks, which 
was at last effected: The enemy were,, as I have 
sbloe understood, on the instant of calling for quar- 
tet, when the cowardice or treachery of three of my 
under ofiic€>rs induced them to call to the enemy. 
The English commodore asked me if I demanded 
quarter, and I having answered him in the most de- 
termined negative,^ they renewed the battle with 
double fury. They were unable to stand the deck ; 
bet the fire of their cannon, especially the lower 
bidtery, which was entirely formed of ten-pounders, 
was incessant i both shdps were set on fire in various 
places, andt ihe scene was dreadful beyond the reach 
4}{ language. To account for the timidity of my 
tlnree under-ofitoers, I mean the gunner, the carpen- 
ter« and the master->at-arms, I must observe, that the 
tw© first were slightly wounded, and,^ as the ship 
liad received various shots under water,^ and one o( 
the pumps being shot away, the carpenter expressed 
Im fears that she wouU sink, and the other two con- 



cluded that she was s^^iiiig, which occasioned the 
gunner to run aft (ui the poop, without my knowl* 
edge, to strike the colours. Fortunately for me, a 
cannon-ball had done that before, by carrying away 
the ensign^stafT ; he was therefore reduced to the 
necessity of sinking, as he supposed, or of eailing 
for quarter, and he preferred the latter. 

*' All this time the Bon Homme Richard had sus- 
tained the action alone, and the enemy, though much 
superiour in force, would have been very glad to 
have got clear, as appears by their own acknowl- 
edgements, and by their having let go an anchor the 
instant that I laid them on board, by which meana 
they would have escaped, had I not made them well 
fast to the Bon Homme Richard. 

*' At last, at half past nine o'clock, the Alliance 
appeared, and I now thought the battle at an end ; 
bMt, to my utter astonishment, he discharged a broaA* 
side full into the stem of the Bon Homme Richard. 
We called to him for God's sake to forbear firing 
into the Bon Homme Richard; yet they passed 
along the off side of the ship, and continued firing. 
There was no possibility of his mistaking the en-> 
emy's ship for the Bon Homme Richard, there being 
the most essential difiference in their appearance 
and construction. Besides, it was then full moon- 
light, and the sides of the Bon Homme Richard 
were all black, while the sides of the prize were aU 
yellow. Yet, for the greater security, I showed the 
signal of our reconnoissance, by putting out three 
lanterns, one at the head, another at the stem, and 
the third in the middle, in a horizontal line. Every 
tongue cried that he was firing into the wrong ship, 
but nothing availed ; he passed round, firing into the 
Bon Homme Richard's head, stem, and broadside, 
and by one of his volleys killed several of my best 
men, and mortally wounded a good ofiicer on the 
forecastle. My situation was really deplorable ; the 
Bon Homme Richard received various shots on* 
der water from the Alliance ; the leak gained on the 
pumps, and the fire increased much on board both 
ships. Some ofilcers persuaded me to strike, of 
whose courage and good sense I entertain a high 
opinion. My treacherous master-at-antis let loose 
all my prisoners without my knowledge, and my 
prospects became gloomy indeed. I would not, 
however, give up the point. The enemy's main* 
mast began to shake, their firing decreased fast,. ours 
rather increased, and th# British colours were Strack. 
at half an hour past ten o^ck)ck. 

" This prize proved to be the British ship of w&y 
the Serapis, a new ship of forty^-four guns, built on 
the most approved construction, with two complete 
batteries, one of them of eighteen-pounders, and 
commanded by the brave Commodore Richard Pear- 
son. I had yet two enemies to encounter, far more 
formidable than the Britons, I mean fire and water. 
The Serapis was attacked only by the first, but .the 
Bon Homme Richard was assailed by both ; there 
was five feet water in the hold, and though it was 
moderate from the explosion of so much gunpowder, 
yet the three pumps that remained could with difii- 
culty only keep the water from gaining. The fire 
broke out in various parts of the ship, in spite of all 
the water that could be thrown in to quench it,, and 
at length broke out as low as the powder-magaiine, 
and ivithin a few inches of the powder. In thai 
dilemma, I took oat the powder upon deck, ready to 
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be durovm oveil>oard at the last extremity, and it 
•was ten o'clock the next day, the 24th, before the 
fire was entirely extinguishedL With respect to the 
situation of the Bon Homme Richard, the rudder 
» was cut enthrely off, the stem-frame and transoms 
were almost entirely cut away, and the timbers by 
the lower deck, especially from the mainmast to- 
ward the stem, being greatly decayed with age, 
were mangle4 beyond my power of description, and 
a person must have been an eyewitness to form a 
just idea of the tremendous scene of camage, wreck, 
and ruin, which everywhere appeared. Humanity 
cannot but recoil from the prospect of such finished 
horrour, and lament that war should be capable of 
producing such fatal consequences. 

" After the carpenters^ as well as Captain Cotti- 
neau and other men of sense^ had well examined 
and surveyed the ship, (which was not finished be- 
fore five in the evening,) I found every person to be 
convinced that it was impossible to keep the Bon 
Homme Richard afioat so as to reach a port, if the 
wind should increase, it being then orily a very 
moderate breeze. I had but little time to remove 
my wounded, which now became unavoidable, and 
which was effected in the course of the night and 
next morning. I was determined to keep the Bon 
Homme Richard afloat, and, if possible, to bring 
her into port. For that purpose, the first lieutenant 
of the Pallas continued on board with a party of 
men to attend the pumps, with boats in waiting 
ready to take them on board, in case the water should 
gain on them too fast. The wind augmented in the 
night, and the next day, the 25th, so that it was im- 
possible to prevent the good old ship from sinking. 
They did not abandon her till after nine o'clock ; 
the watier was then up to the lower deck, and a little 
after ten I saw, with inexpressible grief, the last 
glimpse of the Ban Homme Richard. No lives were 
lost with the ship, but it was impossible to save the 
stores of any sort whatever. I lost even the best 
part of my clothes, books, and papers ; and several 
of my officers lost all their clothes and effects. 

" Having thus endeavoured to give a clear and 
simple relation of the circumstances and events that 
have attended the little armament under my com- 
mand, I shall freely submit my conduct therein to 
the censure of my superiours and the impartial pub- 
lick. I. beg leave, however, to observe, that the 
force put under my command was far from being 
well composed, and as the great majority of the ac- 
tors in it have appeared bent on the pursuit of in- 
terest only, I am exceedingly sorry that they and 1 
have been at all concerned. 

''Captain Cottineau engaged the Countess of 
Scarborough, and took her, after an hour's action, 
while the Bon Homme Richard engaged the Ser- 
apis. The Countess of Scarborough is an armed 
■hip of twenty six-pounders, and was commanded 
by a king's officer. In the action, the Countess of 
Scarborough and the Serapis were at a considerable 
distance asunder ; and the Alliance, as I am inform- 
ed, fired into the Pallas and killed some men. If it 
should be asked, why the convoy was sufiered to 
escape, I must answer, that I was myself in no con- 
dition to pursue, and that none of the rest showed 
any inclination ; not even Mr. Ricot, who had held 
off at a distance to windward during the whole 
Mtioii, and withheld by force the pilot-boat with my 



lieutenant and fifteen men. The Allian 
in a state to pursue the fleet, not havin 
gle man wounded, or a single shot firec 
the Serapis, and only three that did ex 
the Countess of Scarborough, at suet 
that one stuck in the side, and the otl 
touched, and then dropped into the wat€ 
liance killed one man only on board 
As Captain de Cottineau charged himse 
ning and securing the prisoners of the 
Scarborough, I think the escape of the 
cannot so well be charged to his, accour 
" I should have mentioned, that the n 
mizzentopmast of the Serapis fell ove 
after the captain had come on board the 
Richard." 



.AMERICAN ANTIQUI 

We announced in the preceding vol 
Family Magazine, that the Royal Socie 
em Antiquaries, at Copenhagen, were ? 
lish a work entitled, " Antiquitates . 
which would be extremely interesting tc 
ries, and which it was thought, would 
upon the engraved rocks, and other anti< 
in difierent parts of our country. The b< 
received, and is now for sale in Ne 
\^^lliam Jackson. 

"It is a magnificent quarto, contaii 
sheets, and eighteen large engravings 
Facsimiles, some of which represent ent 
the best of the MSS. employed on the p 
sion, in order to give a clear and complete 
nature ; by dint of much pains the artist hi 
in repVesenting them with great accuri 
regards the outlines of the letters, whici 
much faded away and diflicult to discc 
the colour of the diflerent parchment 
four Maps, viz.: 1. One of Ancient L 
the first ever made, representing its re 
vision about the year 1000, constructed 
landick geographer Bidm Gunnlaughs( 
aid of Finn Magnusen and other Icelar 
ars. 2. -A Map of the district of Ju 
Greenland, probably comprising the Ey 
it was called, (also important in a geogri 
of view,) constructed for the Society by 
iam A. Graah, R. N., from observations 
urements made by him in the countr) 
from such other authorities as were avi 
this map are noted the numerous sites 
churches and houses of the ancient col< 
as these are now known. 3. A Genei 
the Northern Icy ocean, and of the C 
Atlantick for the purpose of exhibiting a 
voyages of discovery. Here is delineat 
em part of North America, together with 
of countries, capes, firths, islands, and 
Lancaster sound to Florida, as were 
the ancient Northmen. 4. A Map of V 
with the ancient Northern appellation 
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six Engravings being delineHtions, and partly pros- 
pect8 of the Greenland and American monuments 
from the middle ages treated of in the work ; several 
of these are very remarkable, and, for the most part, 
hitherto quite unknown, such as Inscriptions on 
Kocksin Massachusetts and Rhode Island, which 
from the disquisitions contained in the work, would 
seem to have been partly intended to indicate the 
Landnam, or the occupation of the country, effected 
by the ancient Northmen." 

The text, which is accompanied by a Danish and 
also a Latin translation, embraces the following : — 

" First, the historical accounts of Eric the Red, 
and the Greenlander^ extracted — and now for the 
first time accurately published — from the celebrated 
Codex Flateyensis, particularly concerning Biarne 
Heriulfson's and Leif EricsonNs first discovery 
of the' American Islands and Coasts, and the several 
voyages hither, performed by Leifs brothers and sis- 
ter. Next the Saga of Thorfinn Thordson sur- 
named Karlsefne, descended from Irish, Scottish, 
Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish ancestors, chiefly 
taken from two ancient MSS. never before edited, 
i^nd in fact not previously known to the Liter- 
ati, the one of which is 6^pposed to be partly a 
genuine autograph of the celebrated Hauk Erlend- 
Of son, Lawman of Iceland, well known as a compiler 
one of the celebrated Recensions of the Landnama- 
book. This very remarkable Saga contains detailed 
accounts of Thorfinn Karlsefne and his company's 
three years voyages and residence in America, 
whereby an entirely new light is diffused over tj^is 
subject hitherto so little known. The only knowl- 
edge thatTorfsus had of this Saga, which he imagined 
to be lost, was derived from some corrupted extracts 
of it contained in the collection of materials for the 
history of ancient Greenland, left by the Iceland 
Farmer, Biorn Johnson of Skardso. It is now for 
the first time submitted to the literary world in a 
complete form. The work here announced more- 
over contains every thing else that the Society has 
been able to collect and discover relating to that 
knowledge of the New World which our forefathers 
obtained from the early discoveries and researches 
of the Northmen. Among these we may mention, 
1. Adam of Bremen's accounts of Vineland (in 
America) written in the eleventh century, being in fact 
communicated to him by the Danish King Sweyn 
Estrithson, and compiled from authentick accounts 
furnished to him by Danes, and now fpr the first 
time published from the excellent Codex in the Im- 
perial Library at Vienna, of which a Facsimile has 
been transmitted to the Society by the Chief of the 
Library,^ Count Dietrichstein. 2. Are Frode's ac- 
count of Yinelandy written in the same or in the fol- 
lowing century ; and also, d, of the eminent Icelan- 
dick chief Are Marson, one of his own ancestors, 
who in the year 983 was driven to a part of America 
situated near Vineland, then called Hvitramanna- 
lAND or Great Ireland, whose inhabitants (of 
Irish origin) prevented him from returning, hut at the 
same time treated him with great respect. 4. Other 
ancient accounts respecting the . Icelandick hero 
Biorn Asbrandson, in his day one of the lomsburg 
Warriours under Palnatoke, and fighting along with 
them in the battle of Fyrisval in Sweden; he also 



in the year 999 repaired to one of the eoasti of 
America, where he was detained in the same man- 
ner, but resided there as chief over the natives for 
about thirty years. 5. Accoimt of an Icelandick 
mariner, Gudleif Gddlaughson, who was driven 
to the same coast in the year 1027, and who was 
rescued from death or captivity by his abovemen- 
tioned countryman. 6. Extracts from the Annals of 
Iceland of the middle ages, in so far as they relate to 
America^ particularly Bishop Eric's voyage to Vine- 
land in 1121 ; the discovery of new countries by the 
Icelanders in the Western obean in 1285; an expe- 
dition frona Norway and Iceland in the year 1288-90 ; 
and also a trading voyage from the ancient colony 
in Greenland to'MARXLAND in America in 1347, as 
recorded by contemporaries. 7. Ancient accounts 
of the most northern districts of Greenland and 
America, chiefly visited by the Northmen for the 
purpose of hunting and fishing ; among these a very 
remarkable account (from a letter of a Greenland 
clergyman) of a Voyage op Discovery undertaken 
by some clergymen from the Bishoprick of Garder in 
Greenland, in the year 1266, being (as is corroborated 
by an astronomical observation) through Lancaster, 
SOUND AND Barrow straits to regions which in our 
days have for the first time been made correctly known 
through the zealous exertions of Sir William Parry, 
Sir John Ross, and Gapt. James Clark Ross, and 
other British navigators. 8. Extracts from the an- 
cient geographical works of the Icelanders, to which 
is added an outline taken in the 13th century repre- 
senting the earth in four inhabited quarters. 9. An 
ancient Faroish Qvaji wherein Vineland is named, 
and allusion is made to its connexion with Ireland. 

" To which are added, I. A description accom- 
panied by delineations and occasionally by perspec- 
tive views of several Monuments, chiefly Inscriptions 
from the middle ages, found partly in Greenland 
and partly in the States of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island in North America, on the one hand 
confirming the accounts in the Sagas, and on the 
other illustrated by them. II. Detailed Geograpki- 
cal Inquiries lately undertaken at the instance of the 
Society, whereby the sites of the regions and places 
named in the Sagas are explored, and are pointed 
out under the names by which they are now com- 
monly known, viz., Newfoundland, Bay of St. 
Lawrence, Nova Scotia, and especially the states 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, aAd even 
•districts more to the South, probably situated in 
Virginia, North Carolina, and in Florida which 
is supposed to be the most southerly land mentioned 
in the most authentick Saga accounts, although sun- 
dry of the Northern Geographers of the middle ages 
would seem to intimate their knowledge of the east- 
erly direction taken by the continent of South Amer- 
ica. They are chiefly based on the accounts in the 
ancient MS3) and on the explanations, of the astro* 
nomical, nautical, and geographical statements con- 
tained in the same, which besides receive the most 
complete confirmation from accounts transmitted by 
distinguished American scholars, with whom the 
Society have entered into correspondence, and who, 
after several journeys undertaken for that objept in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, have communica- 
ted accurate illustrations respecting the nature of the 
countries, their climate, animals, productions, ete., 
and have furnished the Society with descriptiQna 
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and alto with delmeationt of the ancient Monuments 
found there. III. A Chronological Conspectus f ar- 
ranging under their proper dates the several voyages 
to America, and the mpst important events which 
occurred in that quarter of the world. IV. An In- 
dex of Persons, in which the names of those per- 
sons (of both sexes) who took part in the American 
Toyages are printed in a different type. V. A Geo- 
graphical Index, in which the same method is follow- 
ed in regard to names of places mentioned in Amer- 
ica. VI. An Index Rerum, containing among other 
things the names of the various productions of the 
American countries. VII. Genealogical Tables, 
showing the lineage of the most eminent of the 
Northern discoverers of America, continued down to 
our days, whereby it is demonstrated that many per- 
sons now living in Iceland, Norway, and Denmark, 
as also the celebrated sculptor Thorwaldsen in Rome, 
do actually descend from them, that is from men, 
who eight hundred years ago were the chiefs of the 
American natives, or who were at that remote period 
bom in America." 

The following will give our readers some account 
of the historical evidence embraced in the book, but 
we recommend all those who have the means, to 
purchase the original, and thereby encourage the 
publication of similar works. The price of the 
quarto, with the facsimiles of the manuscripts, the 
charts, and engravings, is ei^teen dollars ; and it 
may be purchased, as we said before, at William 
Jackson's, 102 Broadway, New York.> 

' BURNE HKRnJLFSO]>rS VOYAGE IN THE YEAR 986. 

Eric thb Red, in the spring of 986, emigrated 
iSrom Iceland to Greenland, formed a settlement 
there, and fixed his residence at Brattalid in Erics- 
fiord. Among others who accompanied him was 
Heriulf Bardson, who established himself at Heri- 
ulfsnes. BiARNB, the son of the latter, was at that 
time absent on a trading voyage to Norway ; but in 
the course of the summer returning to Eyrar, in Ice- 
land, and finding that his father hs^ taken his depar- 
ture, this bold navigator resolved " still to spend the 
following winter, like all the preceding ones, with 
his father," although neither he nor any of his peo- 
ple had ever navigated the Greenland sea. They 
set sail, but met with northerly winds and fogs, and, 
after many days' sailing, knew not whither they had 
been carried. At length, when the weather again 
cleared up, they saw a land which was wi£out 
mountains, overgrown with wood, and iiaving many 
gentle elevations. As this land did not correspond 
to the descriptions of Greenland, they left it on the 
larboard hand, and continued sailing two days, when 
they saw another land which was flat, and overgrown 
witib wood. From thence they stood out to sea, and 
sailed three days with a S. W. wind, when they saw 
a third land, which was high and mountainous, and 
covered with icebergs, {glaciers,) they coasted along 
the shore, and saw Siat it was an island. They did 
not go on shore, as Biante did not find the- country 
to be inviting. Bearing away from this island, they 
stood out to sea with the same wind, and after Ibnr 
days' sailing with fresh gales, they reached Heri- 
vlnncf , in Qracalaad. • 



DtSCOTERIES OF LEIF ESIC80N, AND 
SETTLEMENT OF YINSLAND. 

Some time after this, probably in the y 

Biame paid a visit to Eric, earl of Norway, 

him of his voyage, and of the unknown ]an< 

discovered. He was blamed by many for 

ing examined these countries more accural 

his return to Greenland diere was much t] 

undertaking k voyage of discovery. Leif, 

Eric th^ Red, bought Blame's ship, and eq 

with a crew of thirty-flve men, among wh< 

German, of the name of Tyrker, who had 

sided with his father, and who had been v 

of Leif in his childhood. In the year h 

commenced the projected voyage, and came 

the land which Biame had seen last. T 

anchor and went on shore. No grass wi 

but every where in this country were vast i( 

tains, {glaciers,) and the intermediate space 

these and the shore was, as it were, one 

plain of slate ; {hella ;) the country appearing 

destitute of good qualities, they called it I 

LAND. They put out to sea, and came tc 

land where they also went on shore. The 

was level, {slhtt,) and covered with woe 

wheresoever they went, there were clififs 

sand, {sand-ar hvitir,) and a low coast, (o-j. 

they cdled the country MARK-LAND, ( W 

From thence they again stood out to sea 

N. E. wind, and continued sailing for two < 

fore they made land again. They then cai 

island which lay to the eastward of the n 

and entered a channel between this islam 

promontory projecting in an easterly (and n< 

direction from the mainland. They sailed wes 

waters where there was much ground left dr 

tide. Afterward they went on shore at a plac 

a river, issuing from a lake, fell into the sea 

brought their ship into the river, and from 

into the lake, where they cast anchor. He 

constracted some temporary log-huts ; but af 

when they had made up their mind to winte 

they built large houses, afterward called 

BUDIR, {icifshooths.) When the buildiui 

completed, Leif divided his people into two 

nies, who were by turns employed in keepii 

at the houses, and making small excursions 

purpose of exploring the country in the vicii 

instructions to them were, that they should i 

a greater distance than that they might retui 

course of the same e][ening, and that the} 

not separate from one^another. Leif took 

also, joining the exploring party the one ( 

remaining at the houses the other. It so h 

that one day the German, Tyrker, was missi] 

accordingly went out with twelve men in a 

him, but they had not gone far from their 

when they met him coming towards them. 

Leif inquired why he had been so long al 

at first answered in German, but they did nc 

stand what he said. He then said to then 

Norse tongue : *M did not go much farthji 

have a discoveiy to acquaint you with ; I ha' 

vines and grapes.^' He added, by way of coq4 

that he had been bora in a country where tl 

plenty of vines. They had now two oec| 

viz., to hew tamber for loading the ship, an^ 

grafca ; with fliMC last they fiU#d tke akip's Iq 
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L*if gave a name to tbe country, and called it YIN- 
LAKD, ( Vin^lOnd.) In the spring they sailed again 
from thence, and returned to Greenland. . 

• THORWALD EBICSON'S EXPEDITION TO HOB£ 
ISOUTHERN REGIONS. 

'Leifs Vineland voyage was now a subject of fre- 
quent conversation in Greenland, and his brother 
Thorwald was of opinion that the country bad not 
been sufficiently explored. He accordingly borrowed 
Leifs ship, and, aided by his brother's counsel and di* 
reotions, commenced a voyage in the year 1002. He 
t^cived at Leifdbooths, in Vineland, where they spent 
' the wkiter, he and his crew employing thcmsekes 
in fishing. In the spring of 1003 Thorwald sent a 
part)^ in the ship's long-boat on a voyage of discov- 
ery southward. They found the country beautiful 
asKi well wooded, wit4 but little space between the 
woods and the sea ; there were likewise extensive 
images of white sand, and many islands and ahal- 
lows. They found no traces of men having been 
there before them, excepting on an island lying, to 
the westward, where they found a wieniden shed. 
They^id not return to Leksboothd until the fall. In 
tbe following summer^ 1004, Thorwald sailed east- 
w«rd with the large ship, and then n(»rthwaxd past a 
remarkable headland enclosing a bay, and which 
was of^site to anoiher headland. They called it 
KIAL-AR-NES, (Keel Cape.) From thence they 
sailed along the eastern coast of the land, into the 
nearest firths, to a promontory which there projected, 
ai^ which was every where overgrown with wood. 
There Thorwald went ashore with all his compan** 
ions, ile was so f^ased with this place, that he 
egcclaimed : '* This is beautiful ! and here I should 
like well to fis! my dwelling!" Afterwaid, when 
when they were preparing to go on boards iAi^y ob- 
served on the sandy beach, within die promontory, 
three hillocks, and repairing thither, they found three 
canoes, under each of which were three Skrellings, 
(Esquimaux ;) they came to blows with the latter, 
and killed eight, but the ninth escaped with his ca- 
noe. Afterward a countless number issued forth 
against them from the interiour of the bay. They 
endeavoured to protect themselves by raising battle- 
screens on the ship^s side. The Skrellings contin- 
ued shooting at them for a while, and then retired. 
Thorwald was wounded by an arrow under the arm, 
and finding that the wound was mortal, he said, " I 
now advise you to prepare for your departure as soon 
as possible, but me ye shall bring to the promontory, 
where I thought it good to dwell ; it may be that it 
was a prophetick word that fell from my mouth 
about my abiding there for a season ; there shall ye 
bury me, and plant a cross at my head, and anothelv 
at my feet, and call the place KROSS-A-NES, 

i Crossness,) in all time coming." He died, and they 
id as he had ordered. Afterward, they returned to 
their companions at Leifsbooths, and spent the win-' 
ter there; but, in the spring of 1005, they sailed 
again to Greenland, having important intelligence to 
oommunieate to Leif. , 

. tmstJcCEssruL atteikpt of thorstkin 

&RICSON. 
T^oriteia, Eric's thkd sdn, had resolved to pro- 
ceed to "Vineland to fetch his bro^r'a body. He 
ilttsd Ml the 9mtm 4iliip» Ml Mleeiti twtaif-fria 



strong and able-bodied men for his crew : his wife 
Giidnda dso went along with himl They Wera 
tossed about the ocean, during the whole Summer, 
and knew not whither they were driven ; but at the 
clbse of the first week of winter they landed at Ly- 
sofiord, in the western settlement of Greenland. 
There Thorstein died during the winter ; and, in the 
tfpringf Gudrida returned again to Ericsfiord. « 

• SETTLEMENT EFFECTED IN VINELAND, BY 
THORFINN. 

In the following summer, 1006, there arrived in 
Greenland two ships from Iceland ; the one was 
commanded by Thorfinn, having the very signifi- 
cant surname of Kari^sefne,. (i. e. one who prom- 
ises or is destined to be an able or great man,) a 
wealthy and powerful raan>of illustiious lineage, and 
sprung from Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Irish, and 
Scottish ancestors, some of whom were kings, or of 
royal descent. He was accompanied by Skorrb 
Thorbrandson, who was also a man of distinguish^ 
ed lineage. The other ship was commanded by 
BiARNE Grimolfson, of Brcidcfiord, and Thorhall 
Gakla^n, of Austfiord. They kept the festival of 
Yule, or Christmas, at ^rattalid. Thorfinn became 
enamoured of Gudrida, and obtained the consent Ot 
her brother-in-law, Leif; and their marriage was 
celebrated in the course of the winter. On this, as 
on former occasions,xthe voyage to Vineland formed 
a favourite theme of conversation, and Thorfinn wa$ 
urged both by his wife and others to undertake sucL 
a voyage. It was accordingly resolved on. Ir. 
the spring of 1007, Karlsefne and Snoite fittec* 
out their ship, and Biame and Thorhall likewise 
equipped theirs. A third ship (being that in 
which Gudpda's father, ThorbiSm, had formerly 
come to Greenland) was commanded by Thor« 
WARn, who was married to Fretdisa, a natural 
daughter of Eric the Red ; and on beard the ship 
was also a man of the name of Thorhall, who had 
long served Eric as huntsman in summer, and as 
house^stewajrd in winter, and who had much acquaint- 
ance with the uncolonized parts of Greenland. The 
whole expedition consisted of one hupdred and sixty 
men; and they took with them all kinds of live 
stock, it being their intention to establish a colony, 
if possible. They sailed first to the Weaterbygd, 
and afterward to Blarney, (Diseo.) From thence 
they sailed in a southerly direction to HELLU* 
LAND, where they found many foxes ; and again 
two days in a southerly direction to MARK-LAND, 
a country overgrown with wood, and plentif^ly 
stocked with animalik. Leaving diis, they continued 
in a S. W. direction for a long time, having the land 
to starboard, until they at length came to KIAL- 
AR-NES, where there were trackless deserts and 
long beaches and sands, called by them FURDU- 
STRAND-IR. Passing these, they found the land 
indented by inlets. They had two Scots with them 
Hake and Hekia, whom Leif had formerly received 
fhmi the Norwegian king, Olaf Tryggvason, and 
who were very swift of fiidt. They put them on 
shore, reconmiettding them to proceed in a S. W. 
direction, and e^qplore the eonn^* Aftec the lapse 
of three days they returned, turiaging with them 
some grapes and some eaw of wheat, which grow 
wild in that region. * 

(To bs eontiantd ia dMp alHBt.) 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

MECHANICAL POWERS. 

By the mechanical powers are signified flie simple 
machines to which all machines, however complex, 
may be referred. They are essentially three in 
number, but usually considered as six : 

I. The LETER and the wheel and axis. 

II. The INCLINED PLANE, the SCREW, the WEDGE. 

III. The PULLET. 




The lever is a bar, resting on a support, called a 
falcrum or prop, for the purpose of raising, by a 
power applied to one end, a weight at the other. An 
irpn crow, used by workmen to raise heavy stones, 
affords a good instance of a lever. The stone is the 
weight ; Uie block on which the crow rests is the 
fulcrum ; the strength of the men, the power. To 

' gain any advantage by. its use, the fulcrum must be 
nearer to the weight than to the power. If the dis- 
tance from the power to the fulcrum be five times 
greater than the distance from the weight to the ful- 
crum, a force of one pound in the power wiU bal- 
ance a pressure of five pounds in the weight. But 
in this case the end of the long arm of the lever 
will, as it turns on the prop, pass through a space 
five times greater than that of the short arm. By 
such a lever a man could raise one thousand pounds 
with the same exertion as would be required to raise 
two hundred without a lever, but he could raise it 

' only a fiflh part so high in the same time. What 
he would gain therefore in power would be lost in 
time. In theory, a lever is considered inflexible and 
without weight. There is an equilibrium when the 
power and weight are inversely as their distances 

"^ firom the fulcrum. 

Leverage is the distance of the power from the 

' ftilcrum. The mechanical advantage or purchase is 
proportional to this distance compared with that of 
the weight froip the fulcrum. Levers are of three 
kinds, According to the relative position of the pow- 
er, the prop, and the weight. * In the first, the prop 
is between tbc power and the weight. To it belong 
scissors, snuffers, pincers, (in which the pivot or 
joint is the prop,) the handspike, the brake of a 

• pump, Sic, A hammer with its claw is a bent lever 
of this kind. In the second, the weight lies between 
the fulcrum and the power. This includes the oar, 
where the boat is the weight to be moved ; the door, 
of which the hinge is the fulcrum ; the wheelbarrow, 
nut-crackei3, bellows, and the knife. attached: at one 
end, used to chip die-woods. In a lever of the third 
kind, the resistance i» at one end and the fulcrum a| 
the other. To thi» belong the pitchfork and 'spadej 
the one end being the power and the olher ihe ful* 
crura, sheep-shears, with a bow at one end, giving a 
greater facility of motion. The bones of animals 
are levers of this kind, and are moved by muscles 
Vol v.. - 



so attached as to give rapidihr of motion at the i 
4>ense of power. The ox-yoxe is of this kind, 
neck of each ox being the fulcrum with referenc 
the exertion of the other. The stronger of i 
oxen must have the short arm of the lever, that t 
may be able to pull together. So a load suppo] i 
on a pole and borne by two men must divide the ] : 
unequally, if either is to be favoured. The mecl i 
ical advantage may be multiplied to any extent I > 
combination of levers of the first kind. Sucl 
combination is used to prove the strength of i i 
cables. To the lever are referred the various I 
struments employed for weiring. The most j ! 
feet of these is the common balance. For en i 
accuracy, the arms should be of precisely the sa i 
length, and as nearly as possible inflexible, li^ I 
and strong. The axis on which it turns, and I 
points of suspension at the ends of the arras, sho i 
be sharp, and rest upon polished plates of steel. 

The accompanying figure represents a combii i 
tion of levers in which great power is obtained, 
is intended for pressing and cutting of metal. T I 
principal lever, placed 

at the top of the ma- UfJ/\ i y ' , i V < 

chine, rev^lv^s on the 
axis or fukrusi «, 
which must be im- 
moveable and &f great 
strength. 'Aie point 
h is just tbree times 
as far from the axif 
a as the pressing or- 
ifice is. A rod de- 
scendl^ from the poial 
h, and carriea the mechanical advantage thus obtai 
ed to the lever beneath, and, as that turns on an ax 
placed at the extremity, a pressing power applied 
the end of the longer arm J will act with an amazii 
force on the cutting part of the machine. Tl 
weight e is intended merely to raise the levers aft 
the power is withdrawn. 

The wheel and axle consist of a wheel attached 
a smaller cylinder, and movinf on the same axi 
The weight to be raised has a cord winding rout 
the cylinder, and the power is attached to the ci 
cumference of th^ wheel. It may be regarded as 
continual lever, each spoke of the whteel represen 
ing the long arm, and the radius of the ^cylinder tl 
shoit arm. The mechanical advantage depends c 
the ratio of the cylinder. In the ship^s windlas 
moveable bars or handspikes are substituted for 
wheel. The capstfm is a vertrcal wheel and axi 
used on board ships to weigh the anchor. 

The wheel and axle may turn oa different cei 
tree, and have their circumferences connected as 
made to act on each other, by means of a strap i 
beltjtjr by a system of cogs or teeth. . The latt4 
plan is adopted in^this arrangement, and is callc 
wheel and pinion werk. 
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The weight to be mised is si^tportefl by a flexible 
cord coiled round the axis a ; and, as the teeth of 
the wheel are three times as far from the centre as 
the cord, one pound will raise three pounds. In the 
wheel and pinion eh^ a similar advantage is obtained, 
and nine pounds may be elevated. Passing on to 
the third in the series, twenty-seven pounds may be 
jaised by a maintaining power of one pound applied 
Jby the hand. 

Another example, and a still more striking one, is 
ffiveu in the wheel and axis abed. The power is 
m the first instance applied at the handle a, which 
acts on the screw be with great fprce. The screw 
turns the wheel <2, and that gives motion to the i^mall 
barrel. The handle at a will raise a weight of ten 
pounds at the screw, and, if that make forty revolu-* 
tions to one of the wheel, four hundred pounds may 
be raised. It may hardly be necessary to add tha^, 
as the barrel is smaller than the wheel, the mechan- 
ical advantage is proportionably increased. 




The efScacy of the wheel and axle Hiay be in-* 
creased either by entegi^g the diameter of the wheel 
Hf dimioi Aing. that of the cylinder. 

The CMm$e C0pstu» furnishes the nneand of in- 
creasing the mechanical efficacy to any degree. It 
conskts of twd eyliodiN^B of nearly equal diameters, 
tttmiMg vipeft the aame axisi the weight being sup- 
ported by the lewp of a veiy loRg cord, oae end of 
which unwinds fffitt the emallef cylinder^ while the 
other end is coiled upen the laiserb The elevation 
of the weigl^ by each jevcJlutiooW equal to half the 
diiTerence of the two cireumfeveneea, the mechan- 
ical advantage depending upon the adiallnesaof this 
difierence. 

Ao arrangement of 
llue kind is ahowa in 
the accompanying £gr 
wre. One end ^ the 
vord coils found the 
£rtt cyiiadef, and de- 
scending passes under 
the pulley to which 
the weight is attach- 
ed. It is then carried, 
around the sqiallest 
eylinder, and the appa- 
ratus may eHher be 
made to draw in a hor- 
izontal or Verticsd di- 
rection. 

Inclined plane. — When a clirman lays a plank 
from the street to the higher level of the floor of a 
store-house, that he may be able to roll in a l^eavy 




cask, he employs tlie prfnclple of the inetined plane ^ 
and the more gradual the Inclination of the plank, 
the more easily wifl Tie ^^ilect his pVirpose : that is 
the advantage gained by the inclined ^plane is greate) 
the more the length of the pl^ne exceeds its height 

A road which is not level is an inclined plane 
When a road mounts over a hiil, instead of winding 
round its foot, a team of horses With a los^d of a tun 
weight must exert sUength sufficient to lift the load 
perpendicularly into the air, to a height equal to that 
of tne top of the hill, instead of that moderate ex- 
ertion which is necessary to overcome the friction 
of the axis of the wagon and the slight inequalities 
of a level road. Hence the absurdity ^ constructf 
ing roads ili'hilly countries to pass directly over the 
tops itit iiiile, itistead of winding by small circuits 
along'lheJI' bfti^. A hody descending freely on an 
inclined plane «&oves with a velocity as much less 
thanrthat with which it falls freely as the height ot 
the plane is less than the length. If the elevation 
were one sixteenth of the length, the body would 
roll down one fopt in ^e first second, and four In 
twice that time. It 1^ on this principle that the 
equality in the vibrktions 6t a pendulum oiay be ex- 
plained. A long vibration takes no more time than 
a short one, because the body begins to fall in this 
case down a steep plane^ and acquires great veloci- 
^. In. a short vibration, the beginning O'f its path 
is a very gradual descent. A short pendulum vi- 
brates more rapidly than a long one, because it has 
a shortet distance to move in a path of the same 
steepness. A body moving down an inclined plane 
moves four times as far in two seconds as in one 
A pendulum, to vibrate once in two seconds, must 
be therefore four times as Ion? as one which beats 
seconds. The most remarkable application of the 
inclined plane is in the construction of the marine 
railway^ on which, by the power of a few horses^ a 
ship of six hundred tuns is drawn,, with all ils cai^, 
out of the water, high enough to allow workmen to 
pass under its keel. 

The inclined plane is one of the three mechani- 
cal powers, or simple machines, formed, as its name 
imports, by a plane surface, supposed to be perfectly 
hard and inflexible, and which is always inclined 
obliqudy to the weight or resistance to be overcome. 
The wedge is a modification of this machine, beijig 
formed of two inclined planes placed base to base. 
The screw is another modification, being, in ^t, 
merely an inclined plane wound round a #y Under. 
This machine enables us tp raise a given weight 
along the inclined surface to a given elevation, with 
less-expense of force than would be required to raise 
it perpendicularly to the same elevation. The per- 
pendicular height is called the elevation of the plane^ 
and the two lines enclosing the angle which it sub- 
tends are sailed the base «nd the length of the plane. 




There are two modes of exhibiting the power of ibe 
inclined plane. The ammgeffient exh^ted abere 
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co;ri8i8ts. oi three paths, inclined ta tl^r pl^je. 
of the horizon at different angles. To car^y a 
loaded carriage up the first would re(]^uir« a weight 
of one pound, the second two pounds, and the stt;ep- 
est plane three pounds. If the inclined patH be 
three times the length of the perpendicular lift, it 
will require only one third the weight to raise the 
carriage, but then it will require three times as long, 
to accomplish the work. 

In the second arrangement of the inclined plane, 
the mechanical advantage is precisely the same, but 
the plane itself is put in motion. This is in reality 
the operating power in a common screw. 
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The Screw, Imagine an inclined plane to p^^ss . 
round an immense building like the tower of Babel, 
affording means of ascending to the top, and you 
have the first idea of the screw. It is an inclined 
plane wrapped spirally round a solid cylinder. The 
advantage gained by it depends on the slowness of 
the ascent, that is, on the number of turns^ or 
threads as they are called, in a given distance. It 
is always used in combination with a lever. It is a. 
machine of great power, commonly employed to pro- 
duce compression or to raise heavy weights. In 
the screw beneath, the threads which form the path 
of the inclined plane are flat, instead of being sharp 
as in the common wood screw, and this form is well 
fitted for heavy work, as it materially reduces the' 
friction. 




A machine is sometimes constructed so as to show 
the precise power of a screw when combined with 
m wheel and axis, or lever, as in the cut below. 




The screw with lis h^iidW A, aji4 giiNivW fN^ 
3* works in the teeth of the wheel D. Now if w«r 
suppose forty*eight teej^ in the wheel, it- must bs. 
obvious that^ for every time the pulley B and the 
screw are turned round hy the winch A, the wheel 
D will be moved one tooth by the screw.; and there- 
fore, in forty-eight revolotions of the winch, tke> 
wheel D' will be turned once round. Then, if the 
circumference of a pircle, described by the handle 
of the winch A, be equal to the circuni^ereBce of a. 
groove round the pulley B, the velocity of the hanc 
dle will be forty-eight times as great as the velecily 
of any given point in the groove. Consequently, if 
a line G goes round the gropve, and has a weight of . 
forty-eight pounds hung to it, a power e^al to wo^- 
pound at the handle, will balance and support ihm 
weight. To prove this, by experimesity let the ck* 
cumferences of the grooves of Uie wheels B and D. 
be equal to one another ; and then, if a weight oi 
one pound be suspended hy. a line going round the^ 
groove of the wheel, it^ will balance , a weight o£ 
forty-eight pounds hanging by the line 6; and a 
small addition to the weight C will cause^^ it to de* 
scend, and so raise up the other wieight. 

If a line G, instead of goii^ round the groove oi- 
the wheel D, goes round its axle I, the power of the* 
machine will be as much increased as the ciccum* 
ference of the groove exceeds the circumference of 
the axis: supposing it to be six- times, then one 
pound at will balance six times forty-eight, or twu. 
hundred and eighty-eight pounds hung to the line uu 
the axis : and hence the power or advantage ^f this 
machine will be as two hundred and eighty-eight ta 
one. That is to say, a man, who by his natural, 
strength could lift a hundred weight, will be able to 
raise two hundred and eigbty^eight hundred weight . 
by this engine. If a system of pulleys were applied . 
to the cord 0, the power would be increased to aa 
amazing degree. 

When a screw acts in a wheel in this numner, it 
is called an endless scr^w^ 

The Archimedean screw is a inaehiae for raising 
water, which consists either of a pipe wound s^MTal- 
ly round a cylinder, or of one or more spiral exca- 
vations formed by means of spiral projections, from 
an internal cylinder, covered by an external coattng, 
so as to be water-tight. The anrangeraent of the 
apparatus may be thus familiarly illustrated. If we 
conceive a flexible tube to be rolled regularly about 
a cylinder from one end. to the other, the tube or 
canal will be a screw or spiral, in which we sup« 
pose the interyals of the spires or threads to be 
equal. The cylinder being placed with its axis in a 
vertical position, if we put in at the upper end of 
the spiral tube a small ball of heavy matter, which 
may move freely, it is certain that it will follow all 
the turnings of the screw from the top to the bottom 
of the cylinder, descending always as it would have 
done had it fallen in a right line along the axis of 
the cylinder, except that it will oeenpy more time in 
running through *the spiral. If the cylinder be 
placed with its axis horizontally, and we again put 
the ball into one opening of the canal, it will de- 
scend, following the direction of the first demispire ; 
but, when it arrives at the lowest point of this por- 
tion of the tube, it will stop. It must be remarked 
tha^t, though its gravity has no other tendency than 
to make its deseeni ift thff demu^ire, the oNiqve 
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pOiStkm of the tal^e, with respect to tlie horizon, is 
the cause that the ball, by always descending, is 
always advancing from the extremity of the cylinder 
whence it commenced its motions to the other ex- 
tremity. It is impossible that the ball can ever ad- 
vance more toward the further, or, as we shall call 
it, the second extremity of the cylinder, if the cyl- 
inder, placed horizontally, remain always immovea- 
ble; but if, when the ball has arrived at the bottom 
of the first demispire, we cause the cylinder to turn 
on its axis without changing the position of that 
axis, and in such a manner that the lowest part of 
the demispire on which the ball presses becomes 
etevated, then the ball falls necessarily from that 
pcrint upon that which succeeds, and which then be- 
comes lowest ; and, since this second point is more 
advanced toward the second extremity of the cylin- 
der than the former was, the ball wiU, by this new 
descent, be advanced toward that extremity, and so 
on throughout, in such a manner that it will at length 
arrive at the second extremity by always descend- 
ing, the cylinder having its rotatoi^ motion contin- 
ued. Moreover, the ball, by constantly following 
its tendency to descend, has advanced through a 
right line eqnal to the axis of the cylinder, and this 
distance is horizontal, because the sides *bf the cyK 
inder are placed horizontally. But if the cylinder 
had been placed obliquely to the horizon, and we 
suppose it to be turned on its axis always in the. 
same direction, it is easy to see that if the first quar- 
ter of a spire actually descends the ball will move 
from the lower end of the spiral tube, and be car- 
ried solely by gravity to the lowest point of the first 
demispire, where,, as in the preceding case, it will 
be abandoned by this point, as it is elevated by the 
rotation, and thrown by its gravity upon that which 
has taken its place : whence, as the succeeding 
point is further advanced toward the second extrem- 
ity of the cylinder than that which the bait occupied 
just . before, and is consequently more elevated, 
therefore the ball, while fdlowing its tendency to 
descend by its gravity, will be always more and more 
elevated by virtue of the rotation of the cylinder. 
It will thus, after a certain number of turns, be ad- 
vanced from one extremity of the tube to the other, 
or through the whole length of the cylinder, but it 
will only be raised through the vertical height de- 




termined by the obliquity of the position of the cyl- 
inder. 

Instead of the ball, let us now consider water as 
entering by the lower extremity of the spiral canal, 
when immersed in a reservoir, as is shown in the 
accompanying figure. 

This water descends first in the canal solely by 
its gravity, but the cylinder being turned, the water 
moves on through the canal to occupy the lowest 
place, and thus, by the continual rotation, is made 
to advance further and further in the spiral, till at 
length it is raised to the upper extremity of the ca 
nal, where it is expelled. 

There is, however,^ with reference to the com- 
puted effect of this machine, an important difference 
between the water, or any other fiuid, and the ball ; 
for the water, by reason of its fluidity, after having 
descended by its gravity to the lowest point of the 
demispire, rises up on the contrary side to the ori- 
ginal level ; on which account more than half one of 
the spires will soon be filled with the fiuid. This 
is ail important particular, which, although it need 
not be considered in a popular illustration, must be 
attended to in a more accurate exhibition of the the- 
ory of this engine. The very little application of 
this machine to the purposes it is calculated to anr 
swer, will not, however, justify our entering upon a 
more minute examination of its theory in this place ; 
although we must observe that it seems entitled, in 
a practical point of view, to greater attention than it 
now commonly receives. The Germans have a 
similar machine, which they call the water-screw ; 
it consists of a cylijfider, with its spiral projections 
detached from the external cylinder or coating with- 
in which it revolves. It is evident that some loss 
must here be occasioned by the want of perfect con- 
tact between the screw and its cover ; in general, at 
least one third of the water runs back, and the ma- 
chine cannot be placed at a greater elevation than 
30°; it is also very easily clogged bv accidental 
impurities of the water* 

'(T« b« continued in our next.) 
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HEREDITARY PECULURITIES. 

That the featiures, voice, and manner of parents 
are often transmitted to their children, is a ^uniliar 
fact ; though it has not received such an extension 
and variety of application as by its importance it is 
so well entitled to. For the present, our remarks 
will be on those hereditary peculiarities indicated 
by genius, infirmities of temper, and tendency to 
bodily ailments and disease. 

We must here take care not to identify the pos- 
session of genius with its determinate and success- 
ful display. The same faculties which were allowed 
to remain dormant, or which were faintly exhibited 
in the parient, may, when transmitted to the child, 
and fostered by opportunity and education, with, 
perhaps, the additional incentives of self-love and 
firmness of purpose, shine out with all the lustre of 
successftil talent. Taste in the father is expanded 
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farto genius in the son. The eiine iiitei)«euial pow- 
era and peculiarities being possessed hy both, the 
difference will consist in the siiperiour vigour in the 
one over those of the other. We are also to re- 
member, that whatever there is marked in the char- 
acter of either mind or body, will be exhibited in the 
offspring, with modifications depending en the sim- 
ilarity or difference, in these particulars, between 
the father £nd mother. This last is an important 
consideration, when we desire to solve the problem 
of hereditary qualities. 

Notwithstanding the deficiency in so many biog- 
raphies, of details of the peculiar cast of mind, 
and tastes of the parents of the subject of the 
narrative, we have yet enough to illustrate the he- 
reditariness of genius. Raphael's father was him- 
self an artist. The mother of Yandyck was' dist^n- 
'guished for painting fiowers. The grandfather of 
the eccentrick Benvenuto Cellini was an architect ; 
and his father versed both in architecture and draw- 
ing. Of Parmigiano's parents we know little-^his 
lather dying when he was very young ; but both his 
micles were painters, and became his preceptors in 
an art in some parts of which he rivalled Correggio 
himself. Vasari's father gave him instructions in 
drawing. Yanloo, commonly called the Chevalier 
Carlo, state^ painter under Louis XY., and an artist 
of deserved eminence, was the brother, son, grand** 
son, and great-grandson of painters. Horace Yer- 
net, who ranks among the foremost of the modern 
French school, is the son, of Charles Yernet, (fa- 
mous for his paintings of horses and farmyard scenes, 
in which these Animals are the chieC figures,) and 
mndson of the Joseph Yernet so celebrated for 
his marine views. The brother of this last, though 
a bookseller by trade, was fond of painting, which 
he sometimes practised ; and his pictures have been 
mistaken for those of Joseph. Titian's two young- 
er brothers, and son and nephew, and grandneph* 
ew were painters. The strong family resemblance 
of genius is well evidenced in the Caracci, of 
whom Louis and his three cousins, Augustin, Anni- 
bal, and Francis, were the distinguished heads of 
the Bolognese school of painting. Antonio, the son 
of Augustin, gave early promise of greatness in the 
same line, in which he was arrested by death. In 
the sister art of musick, similar instances of this 
inheritance and subsequent transmission of genius 
might be readily furnished! The father of the tender 
Mozart was a violinist of reputation ; and the sister 
of this celebrated composer displayed as precocious 
a musical talent as himself. He left two sons, 
one of whom is a musick director at Lemberg. 
Beethoven was the son of a tenor singer. More 
than fifty musical composers have proceeded from 
the family of John Sebastian Bach a name so cele- 
brated in musical literature. 

Among the examples of inherited bodily infirmi- 
ties and peculiarities of intellect and feeling in 
distinguished geniuses of later days, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with citing Johnson, Burns, and By- 
ron. The father of Dr. Johnson was, say Boswell, 
a man of large and robust body, and of a strong and 
active mind ; yet, as in the most solid rocks, veins 
oJT unsound substance are often discovered, there 
Wfts in him a mixture of that disease, the nature of 
widch eludes the most minute inquiry, though the 
effects are well kqiowu to be a weariness of Ufe, an 



uncbncem about lioee things whi< 
greater part of mankind, and a genei 
gloomy wretchedness. From him 
the biographer, the son inherited, wj 
qualities, ** a viie m^ancholy," whic] 
own too strong expression of any dis 
mind, '* made him mad all his life, s 
bet" Johnson's mother was a wo 
guished understanding, of whom it m 
erence to her probable elation at her 
that although she knew his value, sht 
good sense to be vain of him. The d 
ula or king's evil, under which he su* 
life, so much as to have his countena 
and to lose the sight of one of his e 
ously lefenred to contagion from his j 
part of his inheritance and the direc 
of his peculiar bodily frame. In h 
that precocity of intellect and fa'cilitj 
which are so commonly associated wi 

Burns, who was constitutionally n 
hypochondriaek, derived also from hi 
bust but irritable structure and tempei 
and mind. In features and geneti 
poet bore a greater resemblance t 
From her he inherited that fondness i 
traditionary lore, which was tho germ 
quent poeiical greatness. 

Of Byron's inherited peculiarities i 
tor speak than in the language of 1 
Mr. Moore. " •* In reviewing," says thi 
cursorily the ancestors, both near i 
Lord Byron, it cannot fail to be remai 
kingly he combined in his own natu 
best, and perhaps worst, qualities tha 
through the various characters of his { 
the generosity, the love of enterprise, 
edness of some of the better spirits of 
the irregular passions, the eccentricj 
reckleseness of the world's opinion, 
characterized others." 

History furnishes us with no exam] 
inventive genius, or large general po' 
standing, who was born of imbecile 
are safe in afiirming, that they wh( 
most conspicuously on the great theai 
been much indebted to inheritance fo; 
intellect which has given them the ni 
fellow-beings. Our reference need i 
ther than to him whose name is iden 
most astonishing changes and revoluti 
Europe. ** The father of Napoleon B< 
Sir Walter Scott, " is stated to hav 
very handsome person, a talent for « 
a vivacity of intellect, which he trai 
son." And again he remarks—" It w 
die of civil discord, fights, and si 
Charles Bonaparte married Letitia R 
the most beautiful young women of 
possessed of a great deal of firmnes 
She partook of the dangers of her h 
the years of civil war, and is said to 
nied him on horseback on some milit; 
or perhaps hasty flights, shortly befor 
ered of the future Emperour." 

Frequent intermarriages among t1 
a particular class, as nobility or royal 
by a doteriorjition of mental and phys: 
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tlM leadeaeies to pftrtteoUr diaeattes, wliicli miglit, 
under different etrciunstaBces, have been rendered 
nugilory, now acquire a fearful force. In this way- 
has been brought abont the degeneracy and even 
idiocy of some of the nobie and royal families of 
Spain and Portugal, from marrying nieces and other 
near relations. From a similar cause proceeded the 
visible feebleness of eharacter of so many of the old 
French noUesse. They had become, to roaka use 
of the language of a distinguished medical writer of 
their own nation, rickety, consumptive, and insane. 
The revolution, he adds, brought forward anodier 
race wi^ better hopes. 

Among other examples is one of a noble family, 
four successive generations of which were afTeoted 
wttfa aneurism or morbid enlargement of the heart. 
Testimony equally strong, and to the same effect, is 
borne by the most experienced writers on insanity. 
Dr. Burrows states that hereditary predisposition to 
this disease conld be distinctly ascertained in six 
sevenths of his patients. He asserts that the fre- 
quency of transmission is greater by a third on the 
part of the mother than of the father. We find then 
in this inheritance and family community of disease, 
reasons of a very imperative nature,- distinct from 
moral and social considerations, why laws have 
been so generally promulgated, from Moses down to 
the present time, against persons within certain lim- 
its o( consanguinity intermarrying. Love may be 
blind to laws which are ^rmly based on nature ; 
and, while condemning, we must oflen pity its wan- 
derings : bttt no such toleration ought to be exten- 
ded to the union between members of the same 
family, brought about by heartless avarice or ambi- 
tion, for the purpose of retaining wealth, or preser- 
ving a title : and the consequences of which are 
often the * transmission, into another generation, of 
infirmities in an aggravated shape, which a more 
natural and honourable course might have entirely 
prevented or at least greatly mitigated. 

Jour, of Hoaldi. 
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BiooBAPHicAL gicBTCH OP CADWALLADER golden, 
Formerly Lieutenant-Govemour of New York, 

This truly eminent and worthy character, who 
united in himself the several qualities we are accus- 
tomed to admire in the physician, philanthropist, and 
philosopher, was the son of the Reverend Alexan- 
der Golden, of Dunse, in Scotland, and was born on 
the seventeenth day of February, 1688. After he 
had laid the foundation of a liberal education under 
the immediate inspection of his father^ he went to 
the university of Edinburgh, where in 1705 he com- 
pleted his course of collegiate studies. He now 
devoted his attention to medicine and mathematical 
science until the year 1708, when being allured by 
the fame of William Penn's colony, he came over 
to Pennsylvania about two years after, where he 
practised physick with no small share of reputatioii 



natil 1715, wken ke Mtttned to JSa^d. IN^hite. 
he was in London, he was introduced tothal' emi- 
nent philosopher, Dr. Edmund Halley, who formed 
so favourable an opinion of a paper on animal secre- 
tion, written by Dr. Golden some years before, that 
he read it at the Royal society, the notiee of which 
it greatly attracted. At this time he formed an ac- 
quaintance with some of the most distinguished lit- 
erary and scientifick characters, with whom he over- 
after maintained a regular correspondence. Fvom 
tfOndon he went to Scotland and married a young 
lady of a respectable Scotch family, by the name of 
Alice Ghristie, with whom he returned to America . 
in 1716^ 

In 1718 he settled in the city of New York ; but 
soon after relinquished the practice of physick and 
became a publick character : he held in succession 
the olHce of surveyor-general of the province, mas-^ 
ter in chancery, member of the council at the in- 
stance of Governour Burnet, and lieutenant-govem- 
our. Previously to his acceptance of this last sta- 
tion he obtained a patent for a tract of land by the 
name of Coldenham, near New])urgh, on the Hud* 
$on« at which place he retired about the year 1756^ 
where he spent a great part of his life. Here he 
appears to have been occupied, (with occasional ia< 
terruption on account of publick affairs conurected 
with his station of lieutenant-gpvernour.) in the pur- 
suit of general knowledge, but particularly in botan- 
ical and mathematical studies, at the same time that 
he continued his correspondence, with learned men 
in Europe and America. 

In July 1760, upon the death of James De Lancy, 
Mr. Golden was appointed lieutenant-govemour 
of New York, which commission he held until the 
time of his decease, the adnaini&tration of the gov- 
ernment repeatedly falling on him by the death oi 
absence of several govemours-in-chief. Sis politic ^ 
cal character^ ardent in the cause of the king, was 
rendered very conspicuous by the firmness of his 
conduct during the violent conomotions which pre- 
ceded the revolution. His administration is alsa 
memorable, among other circumstances, for several 
charters of incorporation for useful and benevolent 
purposes. Among these may be stated the act of 
incorporation for. the relief of distressed fseamen, 
called the Marine Society ; that of the Gfaamber of 
Gommerce, which has lately been revived by John 
Piotard, and is now prominent among the most ef- 
fective organizations for commercial purposes in tho 
city of New York, and one for the relief of widows 
and children of clergymen. After the return of 
Governour Tryon in J 775 he was relieved from the 
care of government. He then retired to a seat on.. 
Long Island, where a reodleotion of Us {ozmes 
studies and a few selod fiisnds evtr welooflMd bgr a 
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social uidWspitabYe dispbsltibb, cheered him in his 
last days. He died in the eighty-ninth ^ear of his 
age, on the memorable 28th of September, 1776, a 
few hours before the city of New York was in 
flames, retaining his senses to tlie last, and expiring 
without a groan. 

Dr. Golden began at an early period of his life to 
pay great attention to the vegetable productions of 
America, in which delightful study his daughter 
afterward became distinguished ; and it has generally 
been asserted that this eminent female botanist re- 
ceived from Linnaeus the high compliment of having 
a plant of the tetrandous class named Coldenia, in 
honour of her merits. The Linnaean conespond- 
ence, however, recently published by Sir James 
£dward Smith, removes all doubt on the subject ; 
the genus was so denominated as a tribute due to 
Pr. Golden himself. For it deserves to be recol- 
lected that Dr. Golden was the first American ex- 
positor of the Linnsan system in the new world. 
This he- taught on the banks of the Hudson almost 
immediately after its announcement by the illustrious 
Swede.* That Linnseus contemplated a like honour 
to tl^e distinguished daughter of Golden, there is 
little doubt. His correspondent Peter Gdlinson, re- 
peatedly referred in his letters to Miss Golden's botan- 
ical disquisitions. In a letter of May, 1766, he re- 
marks : ** I have lately heard froQi Dr. Golden. 
He is well : but what is marvellous, his daughter is 
perhaps the first lady that has so perfectly studied 
yotir system. She deserves to be celebrated :" and 
in another letter of April, 1757, Gollinson again 
writes to Linnaeus: '*In the second volume of 
Edinburgh Essays, is published a botanick disserta 
tion by Miss Golden : perhaps the only lady that 
makes professidn of the Linnaean sys^m, of which 
yon (nay be proud.** Other testimonials in behalf of 
.the high botanical attainments of Dr. Golden and 
his daughter, are recorded in the same work. 

. Dr. Golden was attentive to the physical consti- 
tution of the country, in which as a physician, hje 
had for some time held a conspicuous rank, and he 
has left a long course of diurnal observations on the 
thermometer, barometer, and winds. He wrote a 
lustory of the prevalent diseases of the climate, 
which appeared many years afler his death in Ho- 
•ack's and Francis's American Medical and Philo- 
sophical Register, Vol. L ; and if he was not the 
first to recommend the cooling regimen in the cure 
of fevers, he was certainly one of its earliest and 
warmest advocates ; and opposed, with earnestness, 
the then prevalent mode of treatment in the small-pox. 
In the year 1743, a fever which occasioned great 
BU>rtality, prevailed in the city^ of New York, and 
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created miich alarm. iPVom ifce slignt evidence in 
Smithes New Yotk and other sources, it seems to 
have been similar to the malignant pestilence 
which has occurred of latter years. Two hundred 
and seventeen persons died of a population of seven 
or eight thousand. He communicated liis thoughts 
to the publick on the most probable method of treat- 
ing the disease, in a small treatise on the occasion, 
•enriched with much learning, in which he enlarged 
on the pernicious effects of marshy exhalations, 
moist air, damp cellars, filthy stores, and dirty streets : 
showed- how much these nuisances prevailed in 
many parts of the city, and pointed out the reme- 
dies.' The corporation of the city presented Urn 
their thanks and established a plan for draining and 
clearing the city, which was attended with the most 
salutary effects. This important paper may also be 
found in the Register just referred to, as well as his 
Observations on the Glimate and Diseases of New 
York. An opinion of Dr. Golden, set forth in this 
last-named essay, that the climate of the city of 
New York, he doubts not, will iii time beconde one of 
the most agreeable and healthy on the face of t^ie 
earth, has created some animadversion. l)e pub- . 
lished a short treatise on tbe cure of cancer, and 
another on the virtues of the " Great Water Dock j^ 
this laist production was the occasion of the com- 
mencement of his Linnaean correspondence ; though 
in one of his letters to the gredt botanist, bearing 
date 1748-9, it seems evident he had alreatdy madd 
himself favourably known to him by other studies 
in the classification of plants according to the meth- 
od of the sexual system. In 1753, he published 
some observations on the epidemical sore throat 
which appeared in Massachusetts in 1735, and had 
spread over a great part of North America. These 
observations are to be seen in Garey's American 
Museum. 

Upon his becoming acquainted with the Lin- 
naean systeid of botany he applied himself with new 
delight to that study, as might be inferred from the 
progress he made in the science, but we have the 
further evidence of his zeal in that pursuit from one 
of his own letters to Linnaeus: ''When I came 
into this part of the world, near forty yeairs since,^ 
says he, '* I understood only the rudiments of bot- 
any, and I found so much difliculty in applying them 
to the many unknown plants I met with everywhere, 
that I was quite discouraged, and laid aside all at- 
tempts in that way near thirty years, till I castialty 
met with your books, w)iich gave me such new 
lights that I resolved again to try what could be done 
with your assistance." His slight personal inter- 
views with Kalm, the traveller, and a pupil of Lin- 
IU911S, iB«y a}80 have given him still further aid. Up 
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tcription of American plants, and published an ac- 
count of between three and four hundred which was 
printed in the Acta Upsaliensia. Of this number about 
two hundred were for the first time noticed as new spe- 
cies. He published the ** History of the Five Indian 
Nations," in two volumes, ]2mo, and dedicated it to 
Gov. Bufnet, who had distinguished himself by his 
wisdom and success in the management of Indian 
atfairs. This history may be pronounced a work of 
great historical value, and indispensable to every 
writer on the important subject of our Indian tribes. 
Much of his knowledge was derived from actual ob- 
servation and experience. But the subject which 
drew Dr. Golden, at one time of his life from every 
other pursuit, was what he first published under the 
title of the •* Cause of Gravitation," but which being 
afterward much enlarged, was published in 1751, by 
Dodsley, of London, in one volume, 4to, entitled 
the " Principles of Action in Matter," to which is an- 
nexed a " Treatise on Fluxions." His friend Peter 
Collinson, in a letter to Linn»us, thus writes of the 
£rst edition in 1747. " The treatise on .gravitation 
by our friend Dr. Golden, is a new system which he 
desires may be thoroughly examined. I wish it had 
been wrote in Latin, to have been more universally 
read. But as a great many of your learned men 
read English, I hope it will be acceptable to ^ome 
of them." That this book cost him many years of 
severe study, is apparent from the nature of the sub- 
ject and the extent of his researches. His desire 
to free it of all objections urged against it, caused 
him to prepare a new edition with further elucida- 
tions of particular parts, which he transmitted to Dr. 
Whytte, Ji professor in the imiversity of Edinburgh : 
the fate of the volume was never known. 

In the American Medical and Philosophical Re- 
gister, a work which has already been referred to in 
this article, a paper of singular value may be found, 
entitled a " New Method of Printing discovered by 
Dr. Golden, together with an Origin^ Letter from 
Dr. Franklin on the same subject." To this doc- 
ument is added by the editors some account of ste- 
reotyping, as now practised in Europe. From the 
correspondence with Golden and Franklin, the curi- 
oys fact is deduce^, that the stereotype process, said 
to have been invented by M. Herhan in Paris, and 
now practised by him (1810) in that city under let- 
ters patent of Napoleon, is precisely the same a^ 
that spoken of by Dr. Golden more than sixty years 
ago. How far this great improvement in the typo- 
graphick art is an American invention, becomes from 
Uie testimony thus furnished, an enquiry Well worth 
investigation. The ckims of Dr. Golden to this 
high honour, seem to be of a no ordinary character.* 

* We purpose, in some fotun nomber of the Ibfmly M«g- 
Mioib to gws an hi^terxataoowiiitff this gnat d iio iww ji whw 



Though his principal attention after the year 
1760, was necessarily directed from philosophical 
to political matters, yet he maintained with great 
punctuality his literary correspondence, particularlj^ 
with Linnaeus of Upsal, Gronovius of Leyden, Di 
Porterfield and Whytte of Edinburgh, Dr. Fother 
gill and Mr. Gollinson, F. R. S. of London. Then 
were also several communications on mathematical 
and astronomical subjects between him and the 
Earl of Macclesfield. With most of the eminent 
men of America he held an almost uninterrupted 
correspondence. Among Chem may be mentioned 
the names of Dr. Garden, J. Bartram, Dr. Douglass, 
Dr. John Bard, Dr. Samuel Bard, James Alexandet, 
Esq. and Dr. Franklin. With Dr. Franklin in par- 
ticular, he was a constant and intimate correspond- 
ent, and they regularly communicated to each other 
their philosophical and physical discoveries, espe- 
cially on electricity. In these letters are to be ob- 
served the first dawnings of many of those discov- 
eries which Dr. Franklin has communicated to ths 
world, and which so much astonished and enlight- 
ened mankind. In one of his letters Dr. Franklin 
gives an account of the organization of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, in which he mentions 
that Dr. Golden first suggested the idea and plan ol 
that institution ;* and in another letter addressed tc 
Dr. Golden, he details the circumstances connected 
with his making whh his own hands a cylindrical- 
electrical machine, probably the first apparatus of 
such a construction ever formed. 

That Dr.. Golden was a man of varied and exten- 
sive learning, of deep research and extensive obser- 
vation, is fully evinced by his various writings : that 
in industry he had few to equal him, and that his 
devotion tol science arose from the impulse of a 
generous and disinterested feeling, will be conceded 
by ail who refleet upon the nature and amount of his 
philosophical lucubrations, and the circumstances of 
the country and the times in which he lived. 

The numerous manuscript papers lefl by Dr. Gol- 
den at the time of his death, are now in the posset 
sion of his great grandson, David G. Golden Esq., 
of New York, who has kindly permitted the Frank- 
lin correspondence to be delivered to Jared Sparks 
Esq., in order, more efTectuany to enable this eslight- 
ened and able editor to cofnplete his ample edition 
of Dr. Franklin's life and works now publishing at 
Boston. 

we shall examine with impartiality the pretensions set up for 
Dr. Golden, and the observations of Drs. Hosack and Francis, 
the editors of the Register, on the subject, as well as detail most 
iaithfully the leading diciunstaaces connected with the progress 
of this great improvement in the art preservative. 

tThis curious paper, the only existing document making 
known the origin of tfai^ society, may be seen in Hosadt ai^ 
Francis's Ameriean Medioal and PhilosoplHeal mgister s lw sd y 
lefiMTsd 10 in ifaisactifils. 
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THE ^STORK. 

Storks are regular birds of passage ; but so 
punctual in their comings and goings, that from the 
most remote times, they have been considered as 
gifted with reasoning powers. The prophet Jer- 
emiah, speaking of their knowledge, contrasts their 
instinctive obedience to th«ir Creators laws, with 
the culpable departure therefrom by those on whom 
God had bestowed the higher gifts of reason and 
understanding. ** Yea, the stork in the heaven know- 
eth her appointed times ; and the turtle, and the 
crane, and the swallow, observe the time of their 
coming ; but my people know not the judgement of 
the Lord." — ^Jer. viii. 7. 

So punctual is the arrival and departure of the 
various migratory birds, that, to this day, the Per- 
sians, as well as ancient Arabs, often form their 
almanacks on their movements. Thus, the begin- 
ning of the singing of nightingales was the com- 
mencement of a festival, welcoming the return of 
warm weather ; while the coming of the storks was 
the period of another, announcing their joy at the 
departure of winter. The expression, " the stork in 
the he&ven," is more applicable than at first appears, 
for even when out of sight, its pathway may be tra- 
ced by the loud and piercing cries, peculiar to those 
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of the new as well as of the old world. In 1 
ica, too, its migrations are equally regular, ps 
its immense periodical journeys at such a prod 
height as to be seldom observed. It is satisf: 
thus to strengthen the authority of a Scriptura 
sage from so distant a source, though amply 
out by witnesses in the very country in whi< 
prophet dwelt. 

''In the middle of April," say» a traveller 
Holy land, '* while our ship was riding at 
under Mount Carmel, we saw three flights o\ 
birds, each of which took up more than three 
in passing us, extending itself, at the sam< 
more than half a mile in breadth." The} 
then leaving Eg}'pt, and steering for Palesti 
wards the northeast, where it seems, from 
count of another eyewitness, they abound 
month of May. " R(8turning from Cana to 
reth," he observes, " I saw the fields so fill< 
flocks of, storks, that they appeared quite wh 
them ; and when they rose and hovered in 
they seemed like clouds. The respect pai( 
mer times to these birds is still shown ; 
Turks, notwithstanding their recklessn^.ss i 
ding human blood, have a more than ordinar 
for storks, looking upon them with an aim 
rential affection." 
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In the neighbourlieod of Smyrna, and indeed 
throughout the whole of the Ottoman dominions, 
"wherever the biri abides during its summer visits, 
it is welcomed. They call him their friend and 
their brother, the friend and brother exclusively of 
the Moslem race, entertaining a belief that wherever 
the influence qf their religion prevailed, it would 
still bear them company; and it might seem that 
these sagacious birds are well aware of this predi- 
lection : for singularly enough, a recent traveller, 
who met with them in incredible numbers in Asia 
Minor, observed, that although they built on the 
mosques, minarets, and Tnrkish houses, their nests 
were never erected on a Christian roof. In the 
Turkish quarters they were met in all directions, 
strutting about most familiarly, mixing with the peo- 
ple in the streets, but rarely entering the parts of the 
town inhabited by the Greeks of Armenians, by 
whom, possibly, they may be occasionally distuihed. 
Nothing can be more interesting than the view of an 
assemblage of their nests. Divided as they always 
are into pairs, sometimes only the long elastick neck 
of one of them is to be seen peering from its cradle 
of nestlings, the mate standing by on one of his long 
slim legs, and watching with every sign of the clo- 
sest affection, ^hile other couples, on the adjacent 
walls, are fondly entwining their pliant necks, and 
mixing their long bills, the one sometimes bending 
her neck over her back, and burying her bill in the 
soft plumage, while her companion clacking his long 
beak with a peculiar sharp and monotonous sound, 
raises her head and embraces it with a quivering 
delight ; while from the holes and crannies of the 
walls, below the storks' nests, thousands of little 
blue turtledoves flit in all directions, keeping up an 
incessant cooing by day and night. 

At another Mohammedan town, Fez, on the coast 
of Barbary, there is a rich hospital, expressly hinlt, 
and supported by large funds, for the sole purpose of 
assisting and nursing sick cranes and storks, and of 
burying them when dead ! This respect arises from 
a strange belief, handed down from time immemo- 
rial, that the storks are human beings in that form, 
men from some distant islands, who, at certain sea- 
sons of the year, assume the shape of these birds, 
that they may visit Barbary, and return at a fixed 
time to their own country, where they resume the 
human form. It has been conjectured that this tra- 
dition came originally from Egypt. By the Jews 
the stork was also respected, though for a different 
reason ; they called it Chaseda — which in Hebrew, 
signifies piety or mercy — from the tenderness shown 
by the young to the older birds, who, when the lat- 
ter were feeble or sick, would bring them food. 

This affection, however, appears to be mutual, for 
the parent birds have a more than common degree 
of afiection for their young,, and have been known 
to perish rather than desert them. An attachment 
of this sort once occasioned the death of an old 
atork, at the burning of the city of Delft, in Hol- 
land. When the fiames approached her nest, sit- 
uated on a housetop, she exerted herself to the ut- 
most to save her young; but finding every effort 
useless, she remained and perished with them. 
Besides the Jews, other ancient nations held these 
birds in veneration. A law among the Greeks, 
obliging children to support their parents, even re- 
ceived 4t9 name from a reference to these birds. By 



the Ronmns it was called the jpious bird, and wan 
also an emblem on the medals of such Roman prin- 
ces as merited the title of Pius, 



THE FROG. 

The frog (Ranay) is a genus of Batrachian reptiles, 
the typical genus, and the one from which the name 
is taken, Balrachos being the Greek name for a ftrog. 
In the Linnsean system, the genus Rana included 
not only the frogs properly so called, but the /rec- 
frogs (Hyla,) and the toads (Bafo ;) and Cuvier, as 
he has done in many other instances, has retained 
the Linneean arrangement for the whole genus, or 
rather family, but has divided it into three sub-gen- 
era, answering to those which we have mentioned. 
The general characters of frogs are :^ — The body 
thick, and a little compressed, elongated, moist on 
the surface, covered on the upper part with a few 
small tubercles, and generally granulated on the un- 
der surface, with the exception of that of the thorax 
which is smooth. On each side of the back, just 
above the 'loins, some of the species have an angu- 
lar fold. The fore feet have f«ur separate toes, or 
toes without any webs, the thumb being larger than 
the others, and in the males undergoing a peculiar 
enlargement at the pairing-time, ^fhe hind feet 
are much longer, not much less than the length of 
the body ; and they are five-toed and palmated in all 
the species. The upper jaw is furnished with a 
single row of small and finely-pointed teeth, and 
there is also a row of similar teeth across the pal- 
ate. The tongue is short, thick, and fleshy, ad- 
hering to the sides of the under jaw, but capable of 
being elevated against the palate, so as completely 
to close the communication with the nostrils. It 
will be perceived that this structure of mouth is a 
simple swallowing one ; and that a frog can neither 
bite nor masticate. This points immediately to the 
kind of food on which it must subsist, namely, food 
which it can take into the stomach without any prep- 
aration ; and in the taking of this food, frogs are of 
considerable service to man on the land, nd not al- 
together useless in the water. The different species 
of slugs, which are so very destructive in gardens, 
and to many culinary and other useful plants, form 
one principal article of the food of frogs ; and, there- 
fore, frogs are deserving of much encouragement, in 
consequence of the value of their labours ; and, 
while their labours are thus valuable, they them- 
selves harm nothing. They do not burrow in the 
earth, neither do they eat any vegetable substance 
so far as is known ', and, therefore, while they tend 
to preserve vegetation in the moist places of the 
garden, and indeed in all places of it on those damp 
and dewy nights in which slugs are so mischievous, 
they are always worth protecting ; and not only so, 
but it is worth while to keep a little pond for their 
aquatick amusements, nor, perhaps, is it altogether 
amiss to have a bit of stagnant water in some waste 
place in which they may breed; for, though the 
nuptial songs x^ the frogs are not the most me'^o- 
dious in the world, there is an association of cheer- 
fulness with their croaking — their song, such as it ijs, 
is a song of hope ; it tolls us that the season tof 
growth and beauty is coming, and in the case of tme 
common frog, it tells this very early in the season.) 
There is anodier reason why some attentic^ 
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f»houldl)e paid to frogs, and that is their value as an 
article of food. Both the common frog and the 
green frog, which is specially called the esculent 
one, are tit for this purpose ; and, though there is a 
prejudice against them in Britain, it is an exceeding- 
ly ill-grounded and foolish one. It is even worse 
'than this, because it is a remnant of that ancient 
poliiical animosity which existed so long between 
England and France ; and which, unfortunately for 
both nations, kept the nearest and most powerful 
neighbours, whose best interest it was to be at peace, 
as they could mutually serve each other at the least 
expense, in a state of constant war, or, at all events, 
in a panick of mind always prepared for battle. 
This part of the prejudice is nearly exploded ;■ and 
it would be just as well to explode the other part ; 
and as we do not now hate Frenchmen, so neither 
should we loathe frogs. The hind legs and thighs 
of the frogs are the only parts whieh are eaten ; be- 
cause ihey are the only parts which contain much 
muscle ; and this muscle is firm, white, well flavour- 
ed, and exceedingly nourishing. This is, in fact, 
the case with the muscle of all esculent reptiles, and 
it arises from the quantity of gelatine, of a very pure 
description, which exists in all the parts of them. 

Frogs have no trace of ribs in their skeletons ; 
the sternum is formed at the under part of a cartila- 
ginous appendage, and it terminates in a disk under 
the larynx which is united to the clavicles, while a 
disk at the other extremity, immediately in front of 
the belly, is attached to the abdominal muscles only. 
The bones of the scull are of a prismatick shape, 
flattened above, and enlarged posteriorly; all the 
bones of the scull and face are soldered into one 
piece. The head is articulated by two condyles to 
the sternum, so that the head has very little motion 
on the neck. The sacrum is long, pointed, and com- 
pressed, but there is no os coccygis, nor any pro- 
duction bearing the least resemblance to a tail. This 
is the more curious, because the young of all the 
species of frogs have tails as their only organs of 
motion ; and one species — the Surinam frog — has 
this organ so large in proportion to that part which 
is afterward to be developed into the perfect frog, 
that the young was long considered as a kind of 
fish. 

About ihe year 1816, Mr. W. M. Ireland studied 
the Surinam frog through its change from the rudi- 
msntal tadpole to the perfect reptile ; and the follow- 
ing is the substance o( his communication, which 
was published in Brande's Journal for 1816: — 
When first seen by Mr. Ireland, the tadpole was 
about four inches and a half long, by about an inch 
broad ; had a large head and small mouth, very much 
resembling those^of a fish, though the rudiments of 
of two legs were evident just bt^hind the head. In 
about a fortnight the length of the animal had in- 
creased to eight inches, and its breadth to about two 
and a half; and the rudiments of the legs were de- 
veloped into nearly perfect members, with five-clawed 
toes, united by a membrane, evidently the future 
hind legs of the animal. 

On examining its internal structure during this 
fortnight, the intestinal canal appeared very long and 
coiled up, attd the rudiments of the lungs were seen 
in the posterior part of the belly. 

In about three weeks the fore legs made their ap- 
pe^ance, tshe head and mouth assumed their ordiaa- 




Tadpole of the Surinam Frog, a quarter its length. 

ry figure, the former being considerably smaller 
and the latter larger than before ; and the animal 
which till now had lain at the bottom of the vesse 
in a torpid state, became more active and lively, an( 
usually remained suspended in the water, with iti 
mouth above the surface. By this time the intesti 
nal canal was wonderfuHy altered in extent and ap 
pearance, being contracted apparently to less thai 
half its length, and having but very few short con 
volutions, and nearly the whole of the cavity of tb< 
belly was filled with fat. 




Suiinam Prog, nearly full grown, one half of real lengili. 

In about six weeks the animal was greatly con 
tracted in size, being little more than three inche 
long by about an inch in breadth, and had becomi 
a perfect frog, except some small remains of thi 
tail, which had been gradually sloughing off or ab 
sorbed, and the disappearance of which had Si 
greatly contracted the animal's length. 

Frogs are exceedingly numerous ; and in thei 
productive powers they are more prolifick than ^n; 
other vertebrated animals, with the exception of fish 
es. Three or four hundred is a very ordinary year' 
produce from a single pair ; and the number is oftei 
as many as a thousand. This extraordinary powe 
of multiplication cannot, upon the general principl 
of the system of nature, have been given \i^ilhoi 
corresponding uses. In the case of frogs, thos 
uses are twofold, extending both to what they eai 
and what eats them. We have already attended t 
the first of these, in so far all man is concerned, an 
also taken some slight notice of the second to th 
same extent. 

This is not, however, the proper view to take c 
the system of nature, if we are to understand ths 
system aright. We are not to suppose that creatio 
is imperfect until man puts his hand to it ; for, thoug 
it has a capacity to be turned to his use to as grea 
an extent as he can possibly stretch his knowledge 
yet the system is in itself perfect without him ; an 
wild nature goes on without the smallest embarrass 
ment or diflieulty in those places which have neve 
been trodden by a human foot. We must, therefore 
seek for those uses to whieh the past product! venes 
of the frog applies, without any pavticular referene 
to man and his operations. 

Now the number ot small molluseous animal 
whtch the frpgs consume, and of which the producl 
ive jpowers are also very great, and also the number 
of larve and otbef mmute beiags of the watei 
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wliicb tlidf remove botk in their tadpole and their 
mature state, would be productiv.e of uoaeemly mis- 
chief were it not for the frogs. On the other hand, 
the frogs themselves supply food for a vast number 
of other creatures. Birds and fishes eat the eggs 
while they are in the waters, at that season when 
there is hardly any other supply. The tadpoles 
have many enemies ; and the full-grown frogs con- 
tribute largely to the supply of fishes, of more pow- 
erful reptiles, and of many species of those birds 
which live on the banks of the rivers. The eggs 
and tadpoles of frogs are also subject to various cas- 
ualties from the seasons. They are often frozen, at 
least the eggs are ; but whether this destroys the 
principle of life in them, is not so clearly ascertain- 
ed. A frog itself can be brought to as low a tem- 
perature nearly as that of freezing, without being 
destroyed ; but in the experiments which have been 
made, we believe that actual freezing has been in 
all cases fatal. A more certain means of destruc- 
tion is drought; for, as both humidity and atmo- 
spherick action are necessary to the quickening of 
the eggs, they of course perish if the water in 
which they have been deposited dries up. So also 
if the little pools and runs of water into which the 
tadpoles distribute themselves are dried up, they, as 
breathers through water, must perish. We need 
not add that, for the keeping down of the excess of 
that on which they feed, for the supply of those an- 
imals which feed on them, and for compensating for 
those chances of destruction, their great fertility is 
required. 

We need not describe the appearance of the eggs 
or spawn of frogs, as it is familiar to every one who 
walks in the fields in the spring months. It is, how- 
ever, worth while shortly to advert to the transfor- 
mation which these animals undergo. When they 
come out of the egg^ they consist of an oval head, 
having a small mouth with a sort of horny mandi- 
bles, and an elongated tail, which bears some re- 
semblance in shape to the- posterior part of a fish, 
and has its principal motions lateral, as is the case 
with fishes. In this state they breathe by means of 
gills, not very unlike those -of fishes, as they consist 
of little tufts of fibres fixed to the edges of small 
cartilaginous arches, and the water passes through 
the fibres much. i& the same manner as it does 
through those of fishes. In this stage of their ex- 
istence, the cavity of the body extends some way 
into the tail ; and the animal ^really bears some sort 
of resemblance to a compound of a reptile and fish. 
It was a long time before the real state of the case 
vas generally known; and hence the ridiculous 
stories of the spontaneous generation of frogs, and 
of showers oi them filling from the sky, of which 
we read in. Uie older authors. But any one who 
chooses to observe water in which there are tad- 
poles, and they are so abundant that there are' few 
stagnant pools without them, may see the progress 
of tho transformation. The hind feet are the first 
to be developed ;. and they are produced not from 
the tail, which contains no part of the perfect frog, 
but from the posterior part of the head, which head 
in the tadpole state is both head and body, as re** 
spects the mature frog. After their first appearance 
these hind feet grow apace, and during their growth 
the tail hardly diminishes ; bat by the time that the 
feel eaa act in swimoing, it wiU be fooad th«t^ the 



tail has changed botb Hs external action and its m-» 
ternal structure., It Aas become thicker laterally, 
its finlike margin has disappeared, and it does net 
act on the water with that lively motion which it had 
in the finless tadpole. Internally it has lost its mus- 
cular texture, and become a reservoir of a sort of 
fatty substance, which by some process that we do 
not very well understand, furnishes the animal with 
food during the last stage of its transformation, that 
is of the final development of the fore feet, the 
shortening and dhange of the intestines, the devel- 
opment of the lungs, and the absorption of the gills ; 
during which changes, at least in the very last sta- 
ges of them, the animal can of course neither breathe 
nor feed in the water. Thus this curious accumula- 
tion of nourishment in the tail bears some slight re- 
semblance to that which is provided for the chicken 
in the egg ; and the moment that the change is com- 
pleted, the tail is absorbed, the gills are gone, the 
lungs perfected, and the former tadpole no longer 
capable of breathing in that element in which it has 
hitherto lived, leaps out of the water a little fro^. 
The numbers of them that leave the ponds or streams- 
on such occasions are very great, so many^ as that inr 
particular cases four or five acres of ground have 
been observed entirely covered with them. Those 
migrating myriads are very frequently thinned by 
birds, or where serpents abound, by those species 
which frequent moist places, and the banks of rivers. 
It is probable that those migrations may have given 
rise to the old stories of showers of frogs; because, 
whether young or old, frogs are always most active 
when the. air is humid. 

After their transformation, they are no longer ca- 
pable of breathing through die medium of water ; 
and there is a change in the way in which they re- 
ceive the air. While tadpoles they take in the. wa- 
ter and air along with it, by the mouth ; but when 
they acquire their perfect form, thoy do not use the 
mouth in breathing, at least in the process of in- 
spiring or taking in air. They do this through the 
nostrils ; and after the. cavity of the mouth is filled, 
they elevate the tongue first, to close the nostrils, 
and then gradually to occupy the cavity, by which 
means the air is forced into the cells of the lungs, 
and when it has performed its ofilce, then it is ex-^ 
polled, not by the action of a diaphragm, but l^ the 
simple contraction of the abdominal muscles. This 
is a slow process ; but the system does not require 
very powerful action ; and, when they are sporting 
in the water, it can be suspended for a limited' 
time. 

Frogs in their proper state cannot be considered 
as inhabitants of the water, though they all resort 
there more or less, but with dififerent d(egrees of fre- 
quency in the difierent species* Still they are not 
found in very dry sittiations, but in marshy and bog- 
gy places, and on the margins of lakes and rivers'. 
They resort to the water for food, which principally 
consists of aquatick insects, worms, and the very 
young fry of fishes ; they also resort there for the 
purpose of breeding, and, as it is seen from their 
gambols in the water, they sometimes resort there 
for mere amusement. 

The dotted frog, shown in the annexed engraving, 
is ash-coloured on the upper part with small green 
dots. The feet are marked by transverse bands, and 
the tees of the hind feet are webbed for oaly part of 
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their length. It has been observed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, and in some other parts of France, 
but it is as rare there, and itsr manners are as little 
known, as the natter-jack in- Engl anil. The species 
which have been seen are very small, not exceeding 
one inch in length ; but whether it attains a larger 
size than this is not known. 



THE CROCODILE. 

"THEcrocodile,isagenusof saurian reptiles, foma- 
ing, along with the alligator and the gavial, a well 
marked and very distinct family, . the largest, most 
powerful, and the only ones which are in any Way 
dangerous to the human race. 

The characters of the whole family are : size 
very large ; tail flattened on the sides ; fore feet 
with five toes, hind with four, of which the outer 
one is without any claw ; all the feet are more or 
less webbed ; a single r©w of teeth in each jaw ; the 
tongue fleshy, flat, and so much "attached to the 
sides of the under jaw, that the ancients supposed 
it to be wanting; the back and tail covered with 
large and strong scales of a square form, ridged at 
the middle ; and a crenated scaly crest along the 
tail, forming a double row at the basal part ; the 
scales on the under part are square, but small, 
smooth, and without any keel. 

The , mouth of these reptiles is a very formidable 
instrument, although it does not answer all the de- 
scriptions that have been given of it. The lower 
jaw extends farther back than the upper, so that 
there is room for the insertion of very powerful 
muscles, both for opening and for closing this jaw, 
the motion* of which are as extensive as they are 
powerful. It is not true, however, that these ani- 
mals have a motion in both jaws, as was believed 
by the ancients-, and is still asserted in some of the 
works on natural history ; and it is easy to see that 
such a motion would do them harr< rather than 
good. 

There are some of the serpents which can not 
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only turn both jaws till they are in the same plane, 
but distend the opening considerably beyond the 
mere measure of the two jaws, when they have oc- 
casion to swallow large prey. But the mouths of 
these serpents do not form an analogy for the 
mouths of the crocodile family. In serpents, the 
mouth is generally only a swallowing apparatus, 
and those which capture large prey are either poi- 
soning serpents, which kill by the fangs, or crushing 
serpents, which kill by the folds. The crocodiles, 
on the other hand, are biting animals, which kill 
with the mouth ; and such animals would have little 
or no power if they had a motion in both jaws. 
The action of muscle against muscle in an animal, 
would be the least profitable way in which it could 
exert its strength, as the effect would be only equal 
to the diflference of the exertions after the stronger 
muscle had forced the weaker one to a state of 
rest; and thus, the animal would lose an effort 
equal to double that made by the weaker muscle. 
There are no such mechanical bungles as this in 
nature ; and it is a good rule in judging of the truth" 
of what is alleged of any animal, to consider wheth- 
er that which is alleged is consistent with the ut- 
most perfection of mechanical skill — the producing 
of the greatest efiect by the least exertion ; and if 
this is not the case, we may rest assured that that 
which is alleged is not true. 

The nostrils of the crocodile are formed exter- 
nally of two slits which cross each other, the angu- 
lar pieces between serving as little valves to close 
the aperture when necessary ; they lead by a long 
canal through the palatal and sphenoid bones to an 
opening in the back part of the mouth ; the ear closes 
externally by means of two fleshy lips, which close 
it like valves ; the eyes have a third eyelid ; and 
there are under the throat two small holes, which 
lead to glands secreting an unctuous matter which 
smells very strongly of musk. So abundant is the 
quantity of this matter, and so powerful its scent, 
that in warm countries, where crocodiles are abun^ 
dant, they perfume the whole country around the 
rivers. 

The vertebra in the neck of the crocodiles are 
furnished with a sort of false ribs on the sides, 
which hinder flexure in that direction, and thus the 
animal cannot turn its , head very readily aside, or 
even turn its body for animals which have the 
neck stiff always have difficulty in turning laterally. 
But the crocodile can turn the neck very readily, so 
as to elevate the head till the line of it forms less 
than a right angle with that of the body ; and it can 
also move the head very rapidly from this elevated 
position to one rather lower than the horizontal 
une. 

These motions of the neck answer better with 
the habits of the animal than if they had been in 
the other direction ; for the crocodiles do not pur- 
sue their food either along the banks of the rivers 
or. in the water. They are liers in wait, as is the 
case with all large and heavy animals of predatory 
disposition, unless it be those species which have 
the wide sea for their field of chase. The croco- 
dile is a powerful animal even upon land ; but its 
chief scene of action is in the water, where it watch- 
es by the places to which land animals come to 
drink, with only the point of the nose above the 
•uifiace ; and aa, at these timea^ it is perfeedy still, 



other creatures approach near it without being 
aware of their danger. When the animal comes 
sufficiently near, the mouth of the crocodile opens 
rapidly to a great extent by the bending backward 
of the head and upper jaw upon the joints of the 
neck as a centre of motion, and the moving of the 
under jaw in the other direction upon iis own artic- 
ulation. Thus, in the opening of the mouth, there 
is a motion of both jaws from each other ; and when 
they are again closed, the npper jaw does descend to 
meet the lower one ; bu,t the motion of the upper is 
not against that of the lower, as they are not articu- 
lated on the same centre or the same bone. Hence 
the peculiar motion increases the force of the bite 
irvstead of diminishing it ; as the bite is given with 
both jaws, which when they come to a state of 
rest, the upper offers a point of solid resistance to 
the under." 



LITERARY CHARACTER OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

From the Edinburgh Review. 

" Perhaps no writer has ever enjoyed in his life- 
time so extensive a popularity as the Author of Wa- 
verlcy. His reputation may be truly said to be not 
only British, but European — and even this is too lim- 
ited a term. He has had the advantage of writing 
in a language used in different hemispheres by high- 
ly civilized communities, and widely difiosed over 
the globe ; and he has written at a period when com- 
munication was facilitated by peace. While the 
wonder of his own countrymen, he has, to an unex- 
ampled degree established an ascendancy over the 
tastes of foreign nations. His works have been 
sought by foreigners with an avidity equalling, nay, 
almost exceeding, that with which they have been 
received among us. The conflicting literary tastes 
of France and Germany, which, twenty years ago, 
seemed diametrically opposed, and hopelessly irrecon- 
cilable, have at length united in admiration of him. 
In France he has effected a revolution in taste, and 
given victory to the * Romantic school.' He has had 
not only readers, but imitators. Amcmg Frenchmen, 
the author of ' Cinq Mars* may be cited as a tolerably 
successful one. Italy, in which what trecall * Novels* 
were previously unknown, has been roused from its 
torpor, and has found a worthy imitator of British tal- 
ent in the author of 'Promessi Sposi.' Of the Wa- 
verly Novels, six editions have been published in 
Paris, (1832.) Many of them have been translated 
into French, German, Italian, and other languages. 

"In 1813, before the appearance of Waverley, if 
anyone should have ventured to predict that a writer 
would arise, who, when every conceivable form of 
composition seemed not only to have been tried, but 
exhausted, should be the creator of one hitherto un- 
known, and which, in its immediate popularity, should 
exceed all others — who, when we fancied we had 
drained to its last drop the cup of inii'llectual excite- 
ment, should open a spring, not only new and untast- 
ed, but apparently deep and inexhaustible — ^that he 
should exhibit his marvels in a form of composition, 
the least respected in the whole eircle of literature. 
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and raise dke Norel to a place among tbe highest 

groductions of human intellect — his prediction would 
ave been received, not only with incredulity, but 
with ridicule ; and the improbability would have been 
heightened, had it been added, that all this would be 
effected with no aid from the inHuence of established 
repuuition, but by a writer who concealed his name. 
The productions of the Author of Waverley are vir- 
tually novelties in our literature. They form a new 
species. They were, it is true, called Historical 
Novels ; and works bearing that appellation had ex- 
isted before. But these were essentially different : 
they were not historical in the same sense ; and were 
as httle to be classed with the Waverley Novels, as 
is a chronological index or a book of memoirs, be- 
cause the same names and circinnstances may be al- 
luded to in each. The misnamed historical novels 
which we possessed before Waverley, merely avail- 
ed themselves of historical names and incidents, and 
gave to the agents of their story the manners and 
sentiments either of the present period, or, much 
more commonly, of none. 

"One of the points of view in which the Author 
of Waverley is first presented to us is, as a deHnea- 
tor of human character. When we regard him in 
this light, we are struck at once by the fertility of 
his invention, and the force, novelty, and fidelity of 
his pictures. He brings to our minds, not abstract 
beings, but breathing, ucfing, speaking individuals. 
Then what variety ! What origiiialiiy ! What num- 
bers ! What a gallery has he set before us ! No wri- 
ter but Shakspeare ever equalled him in this respect. 
Others may have equalled, perhaps surpassed him, 
in the elaborate finishing of some single portrait, 
(witness the immortal Knipht and Squire of Cervan- 
tes, Fielding's Adams, and Goldsmith's Vicar ; ) or 
may have displayed, with greater skill, the morbid 
anatomy of human feeling — and our slighter foibles 
and finer sensibilities have been more exquisitely 
touched by female hands — ^bui none, save Shakspeare 
has ever contributed so largely, eo -valuably, to our 
collection of characters ;— of pictures so surprisingly 
original, yet, once seen, admitted immediately to be 
conformdhle to Nature. Nay, even his anomalous 
beings are felt to be generally reconcilable with onr 
code of probabilities ; and, as has been said of the 
Bnpern»tural creations of Shakspeare, we are impres- 
sed with the belief, that if such beings did exist, 
they would be as he has represented them. 

** The descriptions of persons by the author of Wa- 
verley are distinguished chiefly by their picturesque- 
ness. We always seem to behold the individual de- 
scribed. Dress, manners, features., and bearing, are 
80 vividly set before us, that the mental illusion is 
rendered as complete as words can make it. But if 
we feel thus familiar with the personage introduced, 
it is rather because the mind's eye has received his 
image, than becau.'^e we are endowed with a knowl- 
edge of bis character. It is the outward, not the 
inward man, that most engages our attention. We 
comprehend lago perfectly, without knowing what 
manner of man he was to look upon. But Varney, 
Rashleigh, or Ciiristian, must be presented mentally 
to ihe eye, as well as to the understainliocr, before 
we can feel an equal intimacy. The method of Sir 
Walter Seott has the merit of individualizing an im- 
aginary person in a remarkable degree, and is well 
•uited to th« nature pf the Novel. It efifects much ' 



of what, in the draina, is supplied by the actor who 

represents a character on the stage. But it is an in- 
feriour art to that of unveiling the recesses of the 
mind, and presenting to us thoughts, passions, tastes, 
and springs of action — causing us, in fact, to per- 
ceive and know the person, not merely as if he stood 
before us, but as if he had long been our intimate 
acquaintance. The best drawn characters of the Au- 
thor of Waverley make us feel as if we saw and 
heard them ; those of Shakspeare as if we had lived 
with them, and they had opened their hearts to us in 
confidence. 

" That the Author of Waverley is a master of the 
pathetick, is evinced by several well known passa- 
ges. Such are the funeral of the fisherman's son in 
the * Antiquary,' — ^the imprisonment and trial of Efiie 
Deans, and the demeanour of the sister and the bro- 
ken-hearted father, — the short narrative of the smug- 
gler in * Redgauntlet,- — many parts of * Kenilworth,' — 
and of that finest of tragick tales, ihe ' Bride of Lam.- 
mernMor.- We must pause te notice the last. In 
this, above other modem productions, we see imbod- 
ied the dark spirit of fatalism, — that spirit which 
breathed in the writings of the Greek tragedians, 
when they traced the persecuting vengeance of Des- 
tiny against the houses of Laius and of Atreus. 
Their mantle was, for a while, worn unconsciously 
by him who showed to us Macbeth : and, here again, 
in the deepening gloom of this tragick tale, we feel 
the oppressive -influence of this invisible power. 
From the time we hear the prophetick rhymes, the 
spell has begun its work, and the clouds of misfor- 
tune blacken around us ; and the fated course of 
events moves solemnly onward, irresistible and uner- 
ring as the progress of the sun, and soon to end in a 
night of horrour. We remember no other tale in 
which not doubt, but certainty, forms the ground- 
work of our interest. 

" The plots in the Waverley Novels generally dis- 
play much ingenuity, and are interestingly involved ; 
but there is not one in the conduct of which it would 
not be easy to point out a blemish. None have that 
completeness which constitutes one of the chief mer- 
its of Fielding's Tom Jones. There is always either 
an improbability, or a forced expedient, or an incon- 
gruous incident, or an unpleasant break, or too much 
intricacy, or a hurried conclusion. They are usual- 
ly languid in the commencement, and abrupt in the 
close ; too slowly opened, and too hastily summed 
up. ' Guy Mannering' is one of those in which these 
two faults arc least apparent. The plot of * Peveril 
of the Peak,' might, perhaps, on the whole, have 
been considered the best, if it had not been spoiled 
by the finale. 

** It may be said of the novels of Sir Walter Scott, 
as of the plays of Shakspeare, that though they never 
exhibit an attempt to enforce any distinct moral, they 
are, on the whole, favourable to morality. They 
tend (to use a conmion expression) to keep the heart 
in its right place. They inspire generous emotions, 
and a warm-hearted and benevolent feeling towards 
our fellow-creatures ; and, for the most part, afford a 
just and unperverted view of human character and 
conduct. 

" Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron have often 
been compared ; and the question has been mooted 
to which we should assign superiority of genius. It 
is one of those questions which can scarcely be de- 
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cidedl ; but, if aaSeed oiir 0]iimon,-r:we say to Sir 
Walter Scott,^ — and for these reasons : Sir Waiter 
.Scott does not appear like Lord Byroo, to have writ- 
ten under the influence of morbid excitement, or 
availed himself of the resomrces of egotism. He did 
not draw from out the burning w*eU of his own stormy 
paasions. He has been the master of his imagination, 
rather than the slave. He has oontroUed it as with 
the lod of an enchanter, and compelled it to do his 
bidding, instead of becoming, like the frantick Pyth- 
oness, the utrerer of the eloquent ravings which were 
prompted by the demon that possessed her. His 
writings display a calm, consciousness of power. 
There is in them nothing of the feverishness of dis- 
temper ; and they are not sullied and corroded by 
the Operation of human passions. He seems to hav« 
looked forth upon nature, serene and unruffled) from 
the watchtower of a commanding intellect. 

" Time may raise up other writers, whose compar- 
Jttive greatness may deprive him of his present emi- 
nence ; but it cannot deprive him of the merit of 
originality, and of having first opened a new and de- 
lightful path in literature. Not in a presumptuous 
spirit of prophecy, but as a token df our present ad" 
miration, we will say, that we think his novels likely 
to endure as Jong as the language in which they are 
written." 

The last publication of the Author of Waverley, 
was the Fourth Series of the " Tales of my Land- 
lord,'* 1832, at the conclusion of which appears the 
following most affecting passage :— - 

"The gentle reader is acquainted, that these are, 
in all probability, the last tales which it will be the 
lot of the Author to submit to the publick. He is 
now on the eve of visiting foreign parts ; a ship of 
war is commissioned by its Royal Master to" carry 
the Author of Waverley to climates in which he may 
possibly obtain such a restoration of health as may 
serve to spin his thread to aq end in his own country. 
Had he continued to prosecute his usual literary la- 
bours, it seems indeed probable, that at the term of 
years he has already attained, the bowl, to use the 
pathetick language of Scripture, would have been 
broken at the fountain ; and Jittle can one, who has 
enjoyed, on the whole, an uncommon share of the 
most inestimable of worldly blessings, be entitled to 
complain, that life, advancing to its period, should be 
attended with its usual proportion of shadows and 
storms. They have affected him at least in no more 
painful manner than is inseparable from the discharge 
of this part of the debt of humanity. Of those whose 
relation to him in the ranks of life might have insu- 
red him their sympathy under indisposition, many are 
now no more ; and thoj^e who may yet follow in his 
wake, are entitled to expect, in bearing inevitable 
evils, an example of firmness and patience, more es- 
pecially on the part of one who has enjoyed no small 
good fortune during the course of his pilgrimage. 

" The publick have claims on his gratitude, for 
which the Author of Waverley has no adequate means 
of expression ; but he may be permitted to hope, that 
the powers of his mind such as. they are, may not 
hare a different date from those of his body ; and 
that he may again meet his patronising friends, if not 
exactly in his old fashion of literature, at least in 
some branch, which may not call forth the remark, 
that— 

'* Superflaoua lags tht veteran on the stage.**' 



OALYANICK EXPERIMENT ON THE DEAD B01>Y 

OF A CBiMINAt. 

The Louisville Journal gives the particulars of 
an experiment in the laboratory of the Louisville 
Medical Institute, by Professor Yandall on the body 
of a man who had been executed for murder an hour 
and ten minutes before, and wJiile the body was still 
warm. 

^* The positive pole of the battery was applied to 
the spinal cord or phrenick nerve, and the negative 
pole to the diaphragm, by which all the muscles of 
respiration were thrown into prompt and vigorous 
action, producing the appearance of a violent effort 
,to breathe. The neck was bent, and the head partly 
raised from the table — the arms Were <juickly thro wa 
up, and the chest at the s^me time heaving and sink- 
in g, the subject seemed to cough, and nothing was 
wanting but the sound, and the lustre of the living 
eje, to render the illusion complete. 

** The 'negative pole of the instrument touching 
the nerve of the gr'eat toe, while the pole was in con- 
tact with the spinal cord, the fluid thus traversing 
the whole length of the body, ti general tremour of 
the muscular system ensued — ^the arms were elevap 
ted and the fingers forcibly clenched — :the legs were 
suddenly drawn up, and again extended — the head 
shook, and the respiratory muscles were conviUsed. 

" On passing the gaivanick fluid through th€ 
nerves of the face, every strong passion which the 
human countenance can express was exhibited in 
quick succession and feafful intensity. Rage, in- 
dignation, scorn, horror, remorse, by turns distorted 
the features of the face, as the contact of the poles 
of the battery was renewed or hrbken. The sub- 
ject as he lay convulsed seemed to be under the do- 
minion of a terrifick dream — a prey to intense an- 
guish or remorse-^or engaged in some desperate 
mental contest, and unable to speak. The move- 
ments of life were mimicked with a truth which ren- 
dered the effect not only striking but horrible — and 
the spectator, while he looked upon the contracted 
and agonized brow — ^the lip turned up as if in scorn 
or derision — ^^the uplifted arm and heaving chest, 
might also have fancied the subject to be ip a deep, 
disturbed sleep, and glared upon by the ghost of the 
unhappy victim. It was a study for the painter or 
the tragick actor, and might have suggested to a 
poet, a passage' as thrilling as the ghost-scene in 
Macbeth, in which the murdered Banquo rises and 
* shakes his gory locks;* at the aflfrighted king." 

Boston Liberality. — A late number of the North 
American Review states, on the authority of Presi- 
dent Quincy, that upward of one million eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars have, by the liberality of Bos- 
ton alone, been contributed within the last thirty 
years toward objects of a moral, religious, and lit- 
erary character. Of this sum, $345,400 were given 
to the Massachusetts Hospital; $2?V,696 to Har- 
vard College ; $79,532 to the Female Orphan Asy- 
lum ; and $75,000 to the Athenesum. This estimate 
of donations is only brought down to 1830. Since 
that time many other munificent donations have been 
made ; especially for the establishment of the Blind 
Asylum, and an institution for free lectures on sci- 
ence and litefature, to which an endowment of 9250»- 
000 hfis been made by a young gentlemaa,of that 
ci^. 
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SOUE ACCOUNT OP TWO VISITS TO THE MOUNT- 
AINS IN ESSEX COUNTY, NEW YORK, IN THE 
YEARS 1836 AND 1837; WITH A SKETCH OF 
THE NORTHERN ^SOURCES OP THE HUDSON. 

BY W. C. REDFIELD. 

Notwithstanding the increase of population, 
aind the rapid extension of our settlements since the 
peace of 1783, there is still found; in the northern 
part of the state of New York, an uninhabited region 
of considerable extent; which presents all the nigged 
characters and picturesque features of a primeval 
wilderness. This region constitutes the most ele- 
Tated portion of the great triangular district, which 
is situated between the line of the St. Lawrence, the 
Mohawk, and Lake Champlain. That portion of it 
which claims our notice in the following sketches, 
lies mainly witfiin the county of Essex, and the con- 
tiguous parts of Hamilton and Franklin,and comprises 
the head waters of thfe principal rivers in the north- 
ern division of the state. 

In the summer of 1836, the writer had occasion 
to visit the new settlement' at Mclnt3nre, in Essex 
county, in company with the proprietors of that set- 
tlement, and other gentlemen who had been invited 
to join the expedition. Our party consisted of the 
Hon. Archibald Mclntyre of Albany, the late Judge 
McMartin of Broadalbin, Montgomery county, and 
David Henderson, Esq. of Jersey City, proprietors, 
together with David C. Golden, Esq. of Jersey City, 
'and Mr. James Hall, assistant state geologist for the 
northern district. 



FIRST JOURNEY TO ESSEX. 

We left Saratoga on the 10th of August, and after 
halting a day at Lake George, reached Ticondetoga 
on the 12th ; where at 1 P. M. we embarked on 
board one of the Lake Champlain steamboats, and 
Were landed soon after 3 P. M., at Port Henry, two 
miles N. W. from the old fortress of Crown Point. 
The remainder of the day, and part of the 14th, were 
spent in exploring the vicinity, and examining the 
interesting sections which are here exhibited of the 
junction of the primary rocks with the transition se- 
riesj near the western borders of the lake, and we 
noticed with peculiar interest the effect' which ap- 
pears to have been produced by the former upon the 
transition limestone at the line of contact ; the lat- 
ter being here converted into white masses, remark- 
ably crystalline in their structure, and interspersed 
with scales of plumbago. 

On the evening of the 13th, we were entertained 
with a brilliant exhibition of the Aurora Borealis, 
which, between 7 and 8 P. M., shot upward in rapid 
and luminous coruscations from the northern half of 
the. horizon, the whole converging to a point appa- 
rently fifteen degrees south of the zenith. This ap- 
pearance was succeeded by luminous vertical columns 
or pencils of the color, alternately, of a pale red and 
a peculiar blue, which were exhibited in great beauty. 
On the 13th, we left Port Henry on horseback, 
and, after a ride of six miles, left the cultivated coun- 
try on the borders of the lake and entered the forest. 
The road on which we travelled is much used for 
the transportation of sawed pine lumber from the in- 
terior, there being in the large township of Moriah, 
ss we were informed, more than sixty saw-mills. 
Four hours of rough travelling brought us to Weath- 
VoL. v.— 44 



erhead's, at West Moriah, upon the Schroon riTSf, 
or East Branch of the Hudson, thirteen miles froni 
Lake Champlain. An old state road from Warren 
county to Plattsburgh, passes through this valley, 
along which is established the line of interior settle- 
ments, in this part of the county. Our further route 
to the westward was upon a newer and more imper« 
feet road, which has been opened from this pla<ie 
through the unsettled country in the direction of 
Black river, in Lewis county. We ascended by this 
road the woody defiles of the Schroon mountain- 
ridge, which, as seen from Weatherhead's, exhibits, 
in its lofty and apparently continuous elevations, tit- 
tle indications of a practicable route. Having passed 
a previously unseen gorge of this chain, we contin- 
ued our way under a heavy rain, till we reached the 
dwelling of Israel Johnson, who has established 
himself at the outlet of a beautiful mountain lake, 
called Clear Pond, nine miles from Schroon river. 
This is the only dWelling-house upon the new roa4. 

To travel in view of the log fences and fallen trees 
of a thickly wooded country, affords a favorable op- 
portunity for observing the specific Spiral direction 
which is often found in the woody fibre of the stems 
of forest trees, of various species. ' In a large pro- 
portion of the cases which vary from a perpendicu- 
lar arrangement, averaging not less than seven out 
of eight, Sie spiral turn of the fibres of the stem in 
ascending from the ground, is towards the left, or in 
popular language, against the sun. It is believed 
that no cause has been assigned for this by writers 
on vegetable physiology. It may be remarked, in- 
cidentally, that the direction, in these cases, coin- 
cides with the direction of rotation, which is exhib« 
ited in our great storms, as well as with that of the 
tornado which visited New Brunswick in 1835, and 
other whirlwinds of like character, the traces of 
which have been carefully examined. 

We resumed our journey on the morning of the 
15th, and at 9 A. M. reached the Boreas branch of 
the Hudson, eight miles from Johnson's. Soon af- 
ter 11 A. M., we arrived at the Main Northern 
Branch of the Hudson, a little below its junction 
with the outlet of Lake Sanford. Another quarter 
of an hour brought us to the landing at the outlet of 
the lake, nine miles from the Boreas. Taking leare 
of the ''road,** we here entered a difficult path which 
leads up the western side of the lake, and a further 
progress of six miles brought us to the Iron Works 
and settlement at Mclntyre, where a hospitable re- 
ception awaited us. 



SETTLEMENT AT MCINTTRE. MINERAL CHARACTER 

or THE COUNTRY. 

At this settlement, and in its immediate vicini^, 
are found beds of iron ore of great, if not unexam- 
pled extent, and of the best quality. These deposites 
have been noticed in the first report of the state ge^ 
ologists, and have since received from Professor 
Emmons a more extended examination. Lake San- 
ford is a beautiful sheet of water, of elongated 
and irregular form, and about ^ve miles in extent. 
The Iron Works are situated on the north fork of 
the Hudson, a little below the point where it issues 
from Lake Hejriderson, and over a mile above its 
entrance into Lake Sanford. The fall of the stream 
between the two lakes is about one hundred feet. 
This settlement is situated in the upper plain of tM 
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HtllfsOti, wA lit ihe fb<H bf the pritidpal mountain 
sncleus^ which rised between its sources apd those 
of the Au SaWe. 

A remarkable feature of this mountain district, Is 
the uniformir^r of the mineral character of its rocks, 
which consist chiefly of the dark colored and some- 
times opalescent feldspar, known as labradoriie or 
Labradur feldspar. - Towards the exterior limits of 
the formation, this material is accompanied with 
considerable portions of green augite or pyroxene, 
but in the more central portions of the formation, this 
feldspar often constitutes almost the only ingredient 
of ihe roekev It seems not a little repugnant to our 
notions of the primary rocks, to find a region of this 
extent which is ^apparently destitute of mica, quartz, 
And hornblende, and also, of -any traces of stratified 

Sieiss. This labradoritic formation commences at 
e valley of the Schroon river, and extends wester- 
ly into the counties of Hamilton and Franklin, to a 
limit which is at present unknown. Its nort^bem 
limit appears to be at the plains which lie between 
the upper waters of the Au Sable and Lake Placid, 
and its southern boundary which extends as far as 
Schroon^ has npt been well defined. It appears 
probable that it comprises an area of six or eight 
hundred square miles, including most of the princi" 
pal mountain masses in this part of the state. So 
far as is known to the writer, no foreign rocks or 
boulders of any size or description are found in this 
region^ if we are not to except as such, the fragments 
of the dykes, chiefly of trap, by which this rock is 
frfiqneiitly intersected. 

I'he surface of the rock where it has been long 
exposed to the weather, has commonly a whitened 
Appearance, owing to its external decomposition. 
Blocks and boulders of this rock are scattered over 
the country in a southerly and westerly direction, as 
far as the southern boundary of the state of New 
York, as appears from the Report of Professor Em- 
mons and other observations; and they are often 
lodged on the northern declivity of hills, high above 
the general level of the country. But it is not else- 
'Where found in place within the limits of the United 
States ; the nearest locality at present known, being 
about two hundred miles north of Quebec, on the 
Ikortheastem border of Lake St. John, from whence it 
appears to extend to the Labrador coast.* The most 
eastern of these transported boulders known to the 
writer is one of about one hundred tuns weight, at 
CocksRckie, on the Hudson, one hundred and thirty 
miles south from the labradoritic mountains. This 
Jblock is found on the northern, shoulder of a hill, 
three hundred feet above the river, and one hundred 
and fifty feet above the general level of the adjacent 
country, t 



* See Lieut Baddeley*s communications ift the Transactiona 
«f the Quebec Literary and Historical Society^ Vol. I. 

' t The rocks found in the interior o^ the United States, west 
M the Hudson river, exhibit strata composed of shells, and other 
marine remains, which in some unknown period have evidently 
formed .the floor of the ancient ocean. Geoloerists and other 
Well-informed persons, will therefore find little difiicuky in ascri- 
tog the extensive transfer of tlieae heavy boulders to the agency of 
floatinT icebergs, or large masses of ice which were borne by the 
'polar ciirf. r*-? on the surface of the ancient sea, while lie great- 
er part of oar continent was yet beneath its waters. 
, To those who think the climate of these parallels an objection 
to this theory, it may be remarked that huge glaciers are still 
fbnhed in the mountain ravines at the head of the numeroils 
bdys which penetrate the eottthaa extremes of the Andes^ in a 
olimate lesa ngkl than that of the Essex mountains i and that 



FIRST EXPBPI'^^^^ TO THB MOUNTAINS. — 

It hk» been noticed rhat the north branch of the 
Hudson, after its exit from Lake Sanford, joins the 
main branch of the river, about seven miles below 
the setiiement at Mclntyre. Having prepared for 
an exploration up the latter stream, we left Mcln- 
tyre on the 17th of July, with three assistants, and 
the necessary equipage for encampment. Leaving 
the north branch, we proceeded through the woods 
in a ^dutheasterly direction, passing two small lakes, 
till, at the distance of three or four miles from tbo 
settlement, we reached the southern point of cme of 
the mountains, and assuming here a more easterly 
course, we came, about noon, to the main branch of 
the river. Traces of wolves and deer were frequent- 
ly seen, and we discovered also the recent tracks of 
a moose, Cervus Atees, L. We had also noticed on 
the 16th, at the inlet of Lake 'Sanford, the freiih and 
yet undried footsteps of a panther, which apparently 
had just crossed the inlet. 

The beaches of the river, on whreh, by n^ans of 
frequent fordings, we now travelled, are composed 
of rolled masses of the labradoritic rock, and small 
opalescent specimens not unfrequently showed their 
beautiful colors in the bed of the stream. As we 
approached the entrance of the mountains, the as- 
cent of the stream sensibly increased, and about 4 
P. M., preparations were commenced for our en- 
campment. A shelter, consisting of poles and spruce 
bark, was soon constructed by the exertions of our 
dexterous woodsmen. The camp-fire being placed 
on the open side, the party sleep with their heads in 
the opposite direction, under the lower part of the 
roof. 

On the morning of the 18th, we resumed the as- 
cent of the stream by its bed, in full view of two 
mountains, from between which the stream emerges. 
About two miles from our camp, we entered the mote 
precipitous part of the gorge through which the 
river descends. Our advance here became more 
difficult and somewhat- dangerous. After ascending 
falls and rapids, seemingly innumerable, we came 
about noon to an imposing cascade, closely pent be* 
tween two steep mountains, and falling about eighty 
feet into a deep chasm, the walls of which are as 
precipitous as those of Niagara, and more secluded. 
With difficulty we emerged from this gulf, and con- 
tinued our upward course over obstacles similar to 
the preceding, till half past 2 P. M., when we 
reached the head of this terrific ravine. From a 
ledge of rock which here crosses and obstructs the 
stream, the river continues, on a level which may be 
called the Upper Still Water, for more than a mile 
in a westerly and northwesterly direction, but con- 
tinues pent in the bottom of a deep mountain gorge 
or valley, with^scarce any visible current. To this 



icebergs are still met with in the Southern ocean, in latitudes as 
low as that of North Carolina, in cases where they have not 
been intercepted in their course by a warm current, like that of 
the gulf stream. Even on the American coast, and between it 
and the gulf stream, large ice islands were found in the summer 
of 1836, almost in the latitude of Albany. 

,It is worthy of notice that the labradoritic boulders abovemea- 
tioned. instead of being brought from the N. W. and N. N. W., 
as in the case of the boulders of rocks in lower positions which 
are found so frequently in New England, have evidently been 
carried by a north or northeast current in a south or southwest- 
erly direction, and corresponding nearly to the present course Of 
the great polar current, along tKe coast of Greenland, Labiwlor, 
and the shores of the UnitedStates. 
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point the river hi^cl been e^lored bj the proprietdn 
on a former occasion. 

LAKE COLfiEN. MOTTNTAIN fEAKS. 

Emerging from this valley, we found the river to 
have a meanderiug course of another mile, in a 
northwesterly and northerly direction, with a mod- 
erate currept^ until it forks into two unequal branch- 
es. Leaving the main branch which here descends 
from the east, we followed the northern tributary to 
the distance of two hundred yards from the forks, 
where it proved to be the oiiilet of a beautiful lake, 
of about a mile in extent. This lake, to which our 
party afterward gave the name of Lake Golden, is 
situated between two mountain peaks which rise in 
lofty, grandeur on either hand. We made our sec- 
ond camp at the outlet of this lake, and in full view 
of its i[jteresting scenery. 

Previous to reaching the outlet, we had noticed 
on the margin of the river, fresh tracks of the wolf 
and also of the deer, both apparently made at the 
fullest speed, and on turning a point we came upon 
the warm and mangled remains of a fine deer, which 
had fallen a sacrifice to the wolves ; the latter hav- 
ing been driven from their savage^ repast by our un- 
welcome approach. There appeared to have been 
two of the aggressive party, one of which, by lying 
in wait, had probably intercepted the deer in his 
course to the lake, and they had nearly devoured 
their victim in apparently a short space of time. 

The great ascent which we had made from our 
£rst encampment, and the apparent altitude of the 
mountain peaks before us, together with the naked 
condition of their summits, rendered it obvious that 
the elevation of this mountain group had been great- 
ly underrated ; and we were led to regret our want 
bf means for a barometrical measurement. The 
height of our present encampment above Lake San- 
ford was estimated tb be from ten to twelve hundred 
feet, and the height Of Lake Golden, above tide, at 
from one thousand eight hundred, to two thousand 
feet, the elevation of Lake San ford being assumed 
from saeh information as we could obtain, to 'be 
about eight hundred feet. The elevation of the 
peaks on either side of Lake Golden, were estimated 
from two thousand, to two thousand five hundred 
feet above the lake. These concliisions were en- 
tered in our notes, and are since proved to have been 
tolerably correct, except as they were founded on 
the supposed elevation of Lake Sanford, which had 
be<in very much imderrated. 

August 19th. The rain had fallen heavily during 
the night, and the weather was still such as to pre- 
clude the advance of the party. But ih» ardor of 
individuals was hardly to be restrained by the storm ; 
and during the forenoon, Mr. Henderson, with John 
Cheney, our huntsman, made the circuit of Lake Gol- 
den, having in their course beaten up the quarters of 
a family of panthers, to the great discomfiture of 
Cheney's valorous dog. At noon, the weather being 
more favorable, Messrs. Mclntyre, McMartin and 
Hall, went up the border of the lake to examine the 
valley which extends beyond it in a N. N. E. and 
N. E. direction, while the writer, with Mr. Hender- 
6(m, resumed the ascent of the main stream of the 
Hudson. Notwithstanding the wet, and the swollen 
state of ihe stream, we succeeded in ascending more 
than two miles in a southeasterly and southerly di- 1 



liaolioB, over a cofitftant avoeeation «f Mband a^K 
ids of an intereMing character. In one inatanoay 
the jfiver has asanaiad the bed of a displaced Uwfi 
dyke, by which the rock has been intersected, thui 
forming a chasm or sluice of great depths with pvM 
pendicular walls, in which the river ia precipitated 
in a caaeade of fifty feet* « > . i 

Before returning to camp, the writer ascended ft 
neighboring ridge for the purpose of obtaining a 
view of the remarkably elevated valley (tarn which 
the Hudson here issues. From this point a mount- 
ain peak was discovered, which obviously exceeded 
in elevation the peaks which had hitherto engaged 
our attention. Having taken the compass hearing 
of this peak, further progress was relinquished, in 
hope of resuming the exploration of this unknown 
region on the morrow. 

AVAI«ANXH£ X.AK£. — KETVKH TO THB SBTTLSMBI^T. 

On returning to Our camp, we met the portion of 
our party which had penetrated the valley north of 
the lake, and who had there discovered another lake 
of nearly equal extent, which discharges, by an out- 
let that falls into Lake Golden. On the two sides of 
this lake, the mountains rise so precipitously as 16 
preclude any passage through the gorge, except by 
water. The scenery was described as very im- 
posing, and some fine specimens of the opalescent 
rock were brought from this locality. Immense 
slides or avalanches had been precipitated into this 
lake from the steep face of the mountain, which in- 
dlBced the party to bestow upon it the name of Ara* 
lanche lake. 

Another night was passed at this camp, and the 
morning of the 20th opened with thick mists and 
rain, by which our progress was further delayed. It 
was at last determined, in view of the bad state of 
the weather and our short stock Of provisions, to 
abandon any further exploration at this tigie, and to 
return to Hie settlement. Retracing our steps nearly 
tb the head of the Still Water, we then took a west- 
erly course through a level and swampy tract, whip}) 
soon . brought us to the head-waters of a streami 
which descends nearly in a direct course to the out- 
let of Lake. Henderson. The distance from our camp 
at Lake Golden to Mclntyre, by this route, probably 
does not exceed six miles. Continuing our coursOg^ 
we reached the settlement without serious accident, 
but with an increased relish for the comforts of civ- 
ilization. . 

This part of the state was surveyed into large . 
tracts, or townships, by the colonial governnfient, as 
early as 1772, and lines and corners of that date, aa 
niarked upon the trees of the forest, are now dis- 
tinctly legible. But the topography of the mount- 
ains and streams in the upper country, appears not 
to have been properly noted, if at all examined, and 
in our best maps, has either been omitted or repre- 
sented erroneously. Traces have been discovered 
near Mclntyre of a route, which the natives some- 
times pursued through this mountain region, by way 
of Lakes Sanford arid Henderson, and thence to the 
Pteston Ponds and the head-waters of the Racket. 
But these savages had no inducement to make the 
laborious ascent of steril mountain peaks, which 
they held in superstitious dread, or to explore the 
hidden sources ci( the rivers' which they send forth.' 
Even the more hardy huntsman of )ater timesi wh<^, 
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when tiA]»pifig lor nordiern furs, has marked his path 
iftto the recesses of these elevated forests, has left 
ao traces of his axe higher than the borders of Lake 
Colden, where some few marks of this description 
may be perceived. All here seems abandoned to 
solitude ; and even the streams and lakes of this up- 
per region are destitute of the trout, which are found 
•o abundant below the cataracts of the mountains. 

WHITBFACB MOUNTAIN. — THB NOTCH. 

At a later period of the year, Professor Emmons, 
in the execution of his geological survey, and ac- 
companied by Mr. Hall, his assistant, ascended the 
"Whiteface mountain, a solitary peak of different for- 
mation, which rises in the north part of the county. 
From this point, Piof. £. distinctly recognised as 
the highest of the group, the peak on which the 
writer's attention had been fastened at the termina- 
tion of our ascent of the Hudson, and which he de- 
scribes as situated about sixteen miles south of 
Whiteface. Prof. £. then proceeded southward 
through the remarkable Notch, or pass, which is de- 
scribe in his Report, and which is situated about 
live miles north from Mclntyre. The Wallface 
mountain, which forms the west side of the pass, 
was ascended by him on this occasion, and the 
hsight of its perpendicular part was ascertained to 
he about twelve hundred ieet, as may be seen bfr 
reference to the geological Report which was pub- 
lished in February last, by order of the Legislature. 
It appears by the baronaetrical observations made by 
Prof. Emmons, that the elevation of the tableland 
which constitutes the base of these mountains at 
Mclntyre, is much greater than from the result of 
our inquiries we had been led to suppose. 

SECOND J0URNX7 TO ESSEX COUNTT. 

The interest excited in our party by the short ex- 
ploration which has been ({escribed, was not likely 
to fail till its objects were more fully accomplished. 
Another visit to this alpine region was accordingly 
made in the summer of the present year. Our party 
on this occasion consisted of Messrs. Mclntyre, 
Henderson and Hall, (the latter at this time geolo- 
gist of the western district of the state,) together 
with Prof. Torrey, Prof. Emmons, Messrs. Ingham 
and Strong of New York, Miller of Princeton, and 
Emmons, Jr. of Williamstown. 

We left Albany on the 28th of July, and took 
steamboat at Whitehall on the 29th. At the latter 
place an opportunity was afforded us to ascend the 
eminence known as Skeenes' mountain, which rises 
about five hundred feet above the lake. Passing 
the interesting ruins of Ticonderoga and the less 
imposing military works of Crown Point, we again 
landed at Port Ilenry and proceeded to the pleasant 
village of East Moriah,' situated upon the his:h 
ground, three and a half miles west of the lake. This 
village is elevated near eight hundred feet above the 
lake, and commands a fine view of the western slope 
of Vermont, terminating with the extended and beau- 
tiful outline of the Green Mountains. 

We left East Moriah on the 31st, and our first 
day's ride brought us to Johnson's at Clear Pond. 
The position of t&e High Peak of Essex was now 
known to be but a few miles distant, and Johnson 
iafoniMd m tha^ the snow remained on a peak 



which 18 visible f^^ near his residence, dB the 
17th of July of tb^ present year. We obuined a 
fine view of this peak the next morning, bearing 
from Johnson's N. 20^ west, by compass, a posi* 
lion which corresponded to the previous observa- 
tions ; the variation in this quarter being somewhere 
betweeen 8° and 9° west. 

DesceOding an abrupt declivity from Johnson's, we 
arrive * at a large stream which issues from a small ^ 
lake farther up the country, and receiving here the 
outlet of Clear Pond, discharges itself into the 
Schroon river. The upper piortions of these 
streams and the lakes from which they issue, as 
well as the upper course of the Boreas with its 
branches and mountain lakes, are not found on our 
maps. From the stream beforementioned, the road 
ascends the Boreas ridge or mountain chain by a 
favorable pass, the summit of which is attained 
about four miles from Johnson's. Between the 
Boreas and the main branch of the Hudson, we 
encounter a subordinate extension of the mountain 
group which separates the sources of these streams, 
through the passes of which ridge the road ia car- 
ried by a circuitous and uneven route. 

We reached the outlet of Lake Sanford about 
noon on the 1st of August, and found two small 
boats awaiting our arrival. Having embarked we 
were able fully to enjoy the beauty and grandeur of 
the lake and mountain scenery which is here pre- 
sented, all such views being, as is well known, pre- 
cluded by the foliage while travelling in the feresta* 
The echoes which are obtained at a point on the 
upper portion of the lake, are very remarkable for 
their strength and distinctness. The trout are plen- 
tiful in this lake, as well as in Lake Henderson and 
all the neighboring lakes and streams. We arrived 
at Mclntyre about 4T. M., and the resources of the 
settlement were placed in requisition by the hospi- 
table proprietors, for our expedition to the source of 
the Hudson. 

BAROMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE ROUTE. 

The following table shows the observations made 
with the barometer at different points on our route, 
and the elevation above tide water as deduced from 
these observations, and others made on the same 
days at Albany by Matthew Henry Webster, Esq. 
No detached thermometer was used, the general 
exposure of the attached thermometers to the open 
air being such as to indicate the temperature of the 
air, at both the upper and lower stations, with toler- 
able accuracy. In the observations with the mount- 
ain barometer a correction is here made for variation 
in the cistern, equal to one fiftieth of the depression 
which was found below the zero adjustment at thirty 
inches. 

It is proper also to state, that the two mountain 
barometers made use of, continued in perfectly good 
order during our tour, and agreed well with each 
other in their zero adjustment, which is such as 
will give a mean annual height of full thirty inches 
at the sea level ; but, like other barometers which 
have leather-bottomed cisterns, are liable to be 
somewhat affected by damp and warm weather 
when in the HM, and it is possible that this hygro- 
metric depression may have slisrhtly afi^cted some 
of the observations which here follow. 
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Dat» 



M 

« 

July 31, 



Aug. 



:.l. 



Place of obflenration. 



Lake Champlain at White Hall, ... 
Summit of Skeenes' Mountain at Do.* - 
Lake Champlain at Port Henry, ... 
East Moriab; Four Gorner0,t ... 

Road summit, 9 miles from Lake Champlain, 
West Moriah, at Weatherhead*s, Sehroon valley, 
Road summit, pass of Sehroon Mountain, 
Johnson's, at Clear Pond, .... 

Do. Do. Second observation,^ 
Road summit, ridge west of Johnson's, 
Boreas River bridge, « . - - - 
Hudson River bridge^ ..... 
Lake Sanford inlet, - - . - . 
Iron Works at Mclntyre, - - - - 
Lake Henderson outlet, - 
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Lake Champlain is about ninety feet above tide water. 



It appears from the above that the two principal 
depressions in the section of country over which this 
toad passes, west of the Sehroon valley, ard in one 
case two thousand and in the other eighteen hun- 
dred feel in elevation. 

SECOND EXPEDITION TO THE MOUNTAINS. 

We left the settlement on the 3d of August, with 
Bre woodsmen as assistants, to take forward our pro- 
visions and other necessaries, and commenced our 
ascent to the higher region in a northeasterly direc- 
tion, by the route on which we returned last year. 

We reached our old camp at Lake Golden at 5 
P. M. where we prepared our quarters for the night. 
The mountain peak which rises on the eastern side 
of this lake and separates it from the upper valley 
of the main stream of the Hudson, has received the 
name of Mount McMartin, in honor of one now de- 
ceased, who led the party of last year, and whose 
spirit of enterprise and persevering labors contrib- 
uted to establishing tl^e settlement at the great Ore 
Beds, as well as other improvements advantageous 
to this section of the state. 

On the 4th, we once more resumed the ascent of 
the main stream, proceeding first in an easterly di- 
rection, and then to the southeast and south, over 
falls and rapids, till we arrived at the head of the 
ipreat Dyke Falls. Calcedony was found by Prof. 
Emmons near the foot of these falls. Continuing 
our course on a more gradual rise, we soon entered 
upon unexplored ground, and about three rniles from 
camp, arrived at the South Elbow, where the bed of 
the main stream changes to a northeasterly direc- 
tion, at the point where it receives a tributary which 
enters from south-southwest. Following the former 
course, we had now fairly entered the High Valley 
which separates Mount McMartin from the High 
Peak on the southeast, but so enveloped were we in 
the deep growth of forest, that no sight of the peaks 
could be obtained. About a mile from the South 
Elbow we found another tributary entering from 
south-southeast, apparently from a mountain ravine 

* Four hundred and ninety eight feet above Lake Champlain. 

t Seven boiidred and ninety feet above do. 

t Umn of the two ecu of observations two thousand fee^ 
aoariy. 



which borders the High Peak on the west. Some 
beautifully opalescent specimens of the labradorite 
were found in the bed of this stream. 

HIGH VALLEY OF THE HUDSON. 

Another mile of our course brought us to a small* 
er tributary from the north, which from the alluvial 
character of the land near its entrance is called the 
Hi^h Meadow fork. This portion of our route is in 
the centre of this mountain valley, and has the ex- 
traordinary elevation of three thousand and seven 
hundred feet above tide. We continued the same 
general course for another mile, with our route fre- 
quently crossed by small falls and cascades, when 
we emerged from the broader part of the valley and 
our course now became east-southeast and sonthesst, 
with a steeper ascent and higher and more frequent 
falls in the stream. The declivity of the mountain 
which encloses the valley on the north and that of 
the great peak, here approximate closely to each 
other, and the valley assumes more nearly the char- 
acter of a ravine or pass between two mountains, 
with an increasing ascent, and maintains its course 
for two or three miles, to the summit of the pass. 
Having accomplished more than half the ascent of 
this pass we made our camp for the night, which 
threatened to be uncommonly cold and caused our 
axemen to place in requisition some venerable speci- 
mens of the white birch which surrounded our en- 
campment. 

PHENOMENA OF MOUNTAIN SLIDES. 

A portion of the deep and narrow valley in which 
we were now encamped, is occupied by a longitudi- 
nal ridge consisting of boulders and other debris, the 
materials, evidently, of a tremendous slide or ava- 
lanche, which at some unknown period has descend- 
ed from the mountain ; the momentum of the mass 
in its descent having accumulated and pushed for- 
ward the ridge, after the manner of the late slide at 
Troy, beyond the centre of the valley or gorge into 
which it is discharged. It appears indeed that the 
local configuration of surface in these mountain val« 
leys, except where the rock is in plaire, ought to be 
ascribed chiedy to such causes. It seems apparent 
also, that the Hudson, at the termination of its de« 
scent from the High Valley, once discharged itadf 
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into Lake Golden, dir latter extending sonthward at 
that period to the outlet of the Still Water, which has 
been noticed in our account of theformer exploration. 
This portion of the ancient bed c^ the lake has not 
only been filled, and the bed of the stream aa well as 
the remaining surface of the lake raised above the 
former level, but a portion of the finer debris brought 
down by the main stream, has flowed northwardly 
into the present lake and filled all its southern por- 
tions with a solid and extensive shoal, which is now 
fordable at a low stage of the water. The fall of 
heavy slidee^rom the mountains appears also to have 
separated Avalanche lake from Lake Golden, of 
which it once formed a part, and so vast is the deposit 
from these slides as to have raised the former lake 
about eighty feet above the surface of the latter. In 
cases where these slides have been extensive, and 
rapid in their descent, large hillocks or protuberances 
are formed in the valleys ; and the denudation from 
above, together with the accomulation below, tends 
gradually to diminish the extent and frequency of 
their occurrence. But the slides still r^cur, and their 
pathway may often be perceived iu the glitter of the 
naked rock, which is laid bare in their course from 
the summit of the mountain toward its base, and these 
traces constitute one of the most striking features in 
the mountain scenery of this region.. 



XAIN SOURCE OF THE HUDSON.- 

AV SABLE. 
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On the morning of the fifth, we found that ice had 
formed in exposed situations. At an early hour we 
resumed our ascending course to the southeast, the 
stream rapidly diminishing and at length becoming 
partially concealed imder the grass-covered boulders. 
At 8.40 A. M. we arrived at the head of the stream on 
the auramit of this elevated pass, which here forms a 
beautiful and open mountain meadow,, with the ridges 
of the two adjacent mountains nsingin an eaay slope 
from its sides. From this little meadow, which lies 
within the present linaits of the town of Keene, the 
main branch of the Hudson and a fork of the east branch 
of the Au Sable commence their descending course 
in opposite directions, for different and far distant 
points of the Atlantic Ocean. The elevation of this 
spot proves by our observations to be more than four 
thousand seven hundred feet above tide water ; being 
more than nine hundred feet above the highest point 
of the Gatskill mountains, which have so long been 
considered the highest in thia state. 

The descent of the Au Sable from thia point is 
most remarkable. In its comparative course to Lake 
Ghamplain, which probably does not exceed forty 
miles, its fall is more- than four thonsand six hnn^ 
dred feet ! This, according to our present knowledge, 
is more than twice tbe descent of the Mississippi 
proper, from its soui^ae to the ocean. WaterfaU* 
of the most striting fmd magnificent character aie 
known to abound on the oourae of the stroaou 

HIOH fWaK op ESSEX. * 

Our ascent to the source of tl^e Hudson had 
brought us to an elevated portion of the highest 
mountain peak which was also a principal object 
of our exploration, and its ascent now promised to 
be of easy accomplishment by proceeding along its 
ridge, in a W.S.W. direction. On emerging from the 
pus, howeveri we immediately found onxselvea en« 



tangled in the zone of dwarfish pines und spruces, 
which with their numerous horizontal branches in- 
terwoven with each other, surround the mountain at 
this elevation. These gradually decreased in height, 
till. we reached the open surface 6f the- mountain, 
covered only with mosses and small alpine plants, 
and at 10 A. M. the summit of the High Peak of 
Essex was beneath our feet. 

The aspect of the morning was truly splendid and 
delightful, and the air on the mountain-top was found 
to be cold and bracing. Around us lay scattered 
in irregular profusion, moui4ain masses of various 
magnitudes and elevations, like to a vast sea of bro- 
ken and pointed billows. In the distance lay the 
great valley or plain of the St. Lawrence, the shi- 
ning surface of Ldie Ghamplain, and the extensive 
mountain range of Vermont. The nearer portions 
of the scene were variegated with the white glare 
of recent mountain slides as seen on the sides of 
various peaks, and with the glistening of the beauti- 
ful lakes which are so common throughout this re- 
gion. . To complete the scene, from one of the near- 
est settlements a vast volume of smoke socm rose ia 
majestic splendor, from a fire of sixty acres of forest 
clearing, which had been prepared for the ** burning," . 
and exhibiting in the vapor which it imbodied, a gor- 
geous array of the prismatic colors, crowned with 
the dazzling beams of the mid-day s»n. 

The summit, as well as the mass of the mountain, 
was found to consist entirely of the labradoritic rock, 
which has been mentioned as constituting the rocks 
of this region, and a few small specimens of hyper- 
sthene were also procured here. On some small de- 
positee of water, ice was fpund at noon, half an inch 
in thickness. The source of the Hudson, at ths 
head of the High Pass, bears N. 70° E. from the 
summit of this mountain, distant one and a quarter 
miles, and the descent of the mountain is here more 
gradual than in any other direction. Before our de- 
parture we had the unexpected satisfaction to discov- 
er, through a depression, in the ,Green mountains, a^ 
range of distant mountains in nesgrly an east direction, 
and situated apparently beyond the valley of the 
Gonnecticut ; but whether the range thus seen, be 
the White mountains of New Hampshire, or that 
portion of the range known as the mountains of Fran- 
conia, near the head of the Merrimack, does not fuU 
ly appear. Our barometrical observations on this 
summit show an elevation of five thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty-seven feet. This exceeds by about 
six hundred feet, the elevation of the Whiteface 
mountain, as given by Prof Emmons ; and is more 
than sixteen hundred and fifty feet above the highest 
point of the Gatskill mountains.* 

WEAR OF THE RIVER BOULDERS. 

The descent to our camp was accomplished by a 
more direct and far steeper route than that by which 
we had gained the summit, and our return to Lake 
Golden afiforded us no new objects of examination. 
The boulders which form the bed of the stream in 
the upper Hudson, are often of great magnitude, but 
below the mountains, where we commenced our ex- 
ploration last year, the average size does not much 
exceed that of the paving stones in our cities ;- 



* The High Peak of Essex is supposed to be visible from Bur^ 
liiiEton) yt.> beairing 8. 63"^ or WYf, hyoompoMii the variation 

at Burlington being 9°45'w< ' 
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great is the effect of the attrition to which these houl* 
ders are subject in their gradual progress down the 
Btream.* Search has been made by the writer, among 
tho grave] from the^bottom and shoais of the Hudson 
near the bead of tide water, for the fragmeniary remains 
of the iabradoriiic rock, but hitherto without success. 
We may hence infer that the whole amount of this 
rocky material, which; aided by the ice, and the power- 
ful impulse of the annual freshets, finds its way down 
the Hudson, a descent of fn)m two thousand to four 
thousand seven hundred feet, in a course of some- 
thing more than one hundred miles, is reduced by 
the combined effects of air, water, frost, and attrition, 
to an impalpable state, and becomes imperceptibly 
deposited in the alluvium of the river, or continuing 
suspended, is transferred to the waters of the Atlantic. 

GREAT TRAP DYKE. 

On the 7th of August we visited Avalanche lake, 
and examined th^ great dyke of sienitic trap in Mount 
McMartin, which cuts through the entire mountain in 
the direction from west-northwest to east-southeast. 
This dyke is about eighty feet in width, and being in 
part broken from its bed by the action of water and 
ice, an open chasm is thus formed in the abrupt and 
ahnost perpendicular face of the mountain. The 
scene on entering this chasm is one of sublime gran- 
deur, and its nearly vertical walls of rock, at some 
points actually overhang the intruder, and seem to 
threaten him with instant destruction. With care 
and exertion this dyke may be ascended, by means 
of the irregularities of surface which the trap rock 
presents, and Prof. Emmons by this means accom- 
plished some twelve or fifteen hundred feet of .the 
elevation. His exertions were rewarded by some 
fine specimens of hypersthene and of the opalescent 
labradorite, which he here obtained. The summit 
of Mount McMartin is somewhat lower than those 
of the two adjacent peaks, and is estimated at four 
thousand nine hundred and fifty feet above tide. 

The distance from the outlet of Lake C«)]den to 
the opposite extremity of Avalanche Lake is estima- 
ted at two and a quarter miles. The stream which 
enters the latter at its northern extremity, from the 
appearance of its valley, is supposed to be three 
fourths of a mile in length, and the fall of the outlet 
in its descent to Lake Golden is estimated, as we 
have seen, at eighty feet. The head waters of this 
fork of the Hudson are hence situated farther north 
than the more remote source of the Main Branch, 
which we explored on the 4th and 5th, or perhaps 
than any other of the numerous tributaries of the 
Hudson. The elevation of Avalanche Lake is be- 
tween two thousand nine hundred and three thousand 
feet above tide, being undoubtedly the highest lake 
in the United States, east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

The mountain which rises on the west side of 
this lake and separates its valley from that of the 
Au Sable, is perhaps the largest of the group. Its 
ridge presents four successive peaks, of which the 
most northern save one, is the highest, and is situa- 
ted immediately above the lake and opposite to Mt. 
McMartin. It has received the name of Mt. Mcln- 
tyre, in honor of the late Controller of this state, to 
whose enterprise and munificence, this portion of the 
country is mainly indebted for the efficient measures 
which hare been tskeiito promote its prosperity. 
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On the morning of the 8th, W9 commenced the »«• 
cent of Mount Mclatyre through a steep ravine, bj 
which a small stream is discharged into Lake Col* 
den. The entire ascent being comprised in little 
more than a mile of horizontal distance, is necessa- 
rily difficult, and on reaching the lower border of the 
belt of dwarf forest, we found the principal peak ri- 
sing above us on our right, 'with its steep acclivity of 
naked rock emending to our feet. Wishing to short- 
en our route, we here unwisely abandoned the remain* 
ing bed of the rapine, and sustaining ourselves by 
the slight inequalities of surface which have restated 
from unequal decomposition, we eucceeded in cros- 
sing the apparently smooth face of the rock by an ob- 
lique ascent to the right, an4 once more obtained 
footing in the woody cover of the mountain. But 
the continued steepness of the acclivity, and the 
seemingly impervious 'growth of low evergreens OA 
this more sheltered side, where their horizontal and 
greatly elongated branches were most perj[dexingly 
intermingled, greatly retarded our progress. Having 
surmounted this region, we put forward with alacritjTi 
and at 1 P. M. reached the summit. 

The view which was here presented to ns diffen 
not greatly in its general features from that obtained 
at the High Peak, and the weather, which now begaa 
to threaten us with a storm, was less favorable to its 
exhibition. A larger number of lakes were vieMili 
from this point, and among them the^beautiful and 
extensive group at the sources of the Ssranac, which 
are known by the settlers as the " Saranac Waters.** 
The view of the Still Water of the Hudson, lying 
like a silver thread in the bottom of its deep and for^ 
est-green valley, was peculiarly interesting. The 
opposite front of Mount McMartin exhibited the foce 
of the great dyke and its passage through the summit, 
near to its highest point, and nearly parallel to the whi- 
tened path of a slide which had recently descended 
iiito Avalanche Lake. In a direction a little south 
of west, the great vertical precipice of the Wallface 
mountain at the Notch, distinctly met our view» 
Deeply below us on the northwest and north, lay the 
valley of the west branch of the Au Sable, skirted 
in the distance by the wooded plains which extend 
in the direction of Lake Placid and the Whitefaco • 
mountain. 

Mount Mclntyre is also intersected by dykes,, 
which cross it at the lowest points of depression 
between its several peaks, and the more rapid erosion 
and displacement of these dykes has apparently pro- 
duced the principal ravines in its sides'. The highest 
of these peaks on which we now stood, is intersected 
by cracks and fissures in various directions, apparent- 
ly caused by earthquakes. Large blocks of the same 
labradoritic rock as the mass of the mountain, lay 
scattered in various positions on the summit, which 
afiforded nearly the same growth of mosses and al- 
pine plants as the higher peak visited on the 5th. 
Our barometrical observations show a height of near 
five thousand two hundred feet, and this summit is 
probably the second in this region, in point of eleva- 
tion. There are three other peaks lying in a west- 
erly direction, and also three others lying eastward 
of the main source of the Hudson, which nearly ap- 
proach to, if they do not exceed, five thousand feet 
m elevation, making of ijm cUm, indiidiai: .Mount 
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McMartin, Wbiteface, and the two peaks visited, ten 
in ail. Besides these mountains there are not less 
than a d«izen or twenty others that appear to equal 
or exceed the highest elevation of the Catskill group. 

VISIT TO THE OREAT NOTCH. RETURN TO THE 

SETTLEMENT. 

The descent of the mountain is very abrupt on 
all sides, and our party took the route of a steep 
ravine which leads into the valley of the Au Sable, 
making our camp at nightfall near the foot of the 
mountain. The night was stormy, and the morning 
of the 9ih opened upon us with a continued fall of 
rain, in which we resumed our march for the Notch, 
intending to return to the settlement by this route. 
After following the bed of the ravine till it joined 
the Au Sable, we aa^ended the latter stream, and 
before noon arrived^at this extraordinary pass, which 
has been described by the state geoUigists, and which 
•zcites the admiration of every beholder. Vast 
blocks and fragments have in past ages fallen from 
the great precipice of the Wallface mountain on the 
one hand, and from the southwest extension of 
Mount Mclntyre on the other, into the bottom of this 
mtund gulf. Some of these blocks are set on end, 
of a height of more than seventy feet, in the moss- 
covered tops and crevices of which, large trees 
have taken root, and now shoot their lofty stems and 
branches high above the toppling foundation. The 
north branch of the Hudson, which passes through 
Lakes Henderson and SanHtfd, takes its rise in this 
pass, about five miles from Mclntyre, and the ele- 
vation of its source, as would appear from the ob- 
servations taken by Prof. Emmons last year, is not 
far from three thousand feet above tide. 

Following the course of the valley, under a most 
OOpioaB fall of rain, we descended to Lake Hender^ 



son, which is a fine ^Bet of water of two or three 
miles in length, witb (be jugh mountain of Santanoni 
rising from its borders, on the west and southwest* 
It is not many months since our woodsman, Cheney, 
with no other means of offence than his axe and 
pistol, followed and killed a large panther, on the 
western borders of this lake. Pursuing our course 
along the eastern margin of the lake, we arrived at 
the settlement about 3 P. M., having been absent oa 
our mountain excursion seven days. 

ELEVATION OF THE MOUNTAIN REOION. 

The following table of observations, as also the 
preceding one, is calculated according to the formula 
given by Bowditch in his Navigator, except for the 
two principal mountain peaks, which are calcidated 
by the formula and tables of M. Oltmanns, as found 
in the appendix to the Geological Manual of De la 
Beche, Philadelphia edition. For the points near 
lake Champlain, the height is deduced from the ob« 
servations made at the lake shore, instead of those 
made at Albany, adding ninety feet for the height of 
lake Champlain above tide. The barometrical ob- 
servations made at Syracuse, N. Y., at the same 
periods, by Y. W. Smith, Esq., (with a well adjust- * 
ed barometer, which has been compared with that 
of the writer,) would give to the 'High Peak an ele- 
vation of five thousand five hundred and ten feet. 
The observations at Albany have been taken for the 
lower station, because the latter place is less distant, 
and more nearly on the same meridian. Perhaps 
the mean of the two results may with propriety be 
adopted. In most of the other cases, the results de- 
duced from the observations at Albany agree very 
nearly with the results obtained from the observa- 
tions made at Syracuse. 



Dat*. 


Place of observation. 


Hour 


Upper sta- 
tion.— Ba- 
rom. cor- 
rect'd 1-50 
for varia- 
tion of cis- 
tern. 


Lower 

srarion.— 

60 feet 

above tkle 

at Albany 


ll 

|i 

2.851 
3.366 
3.711 

4.344 
4.747 

5.467 
5.183 

2.066 


AtU 
Th; 


Ba- 
rom. 

27 10 
26 72 
26.37 

25 66 
25 43 

24.83 
25.11 

27.99 

£0.02 
S0.03 


Att. 
T 

74 
72 
73 

72 
64 

69 
73 

} 


Ba- 
rom. 

29.78 
29.97 
29.96 

29.97 
30.20 

30.24 
30.14 

• 


Aug. 3. 
Aujj. i, 

II 

Aag. 5, 

Ang. n, 
A«f.l3, 

a 


Lake Golden outlet, 

Uudaon River, above th« Dyke Falls, 

Do. in Hkh Valley, E. of Mt. McMartIn, 
Do. one third mile above oamp, in the High > 
Pass, J 

Head of the High Pass, source of the main branch ) 
of the Hudson and a fork of the east braneh of > 
the Au Sable, 3 

Summit of the High Peak of Essex, one and a ) 
quarter miles S. 70° W. from the source of the > 
Hudson, 3 

Summit of Mount Mdntyre, between Laks Col- ) 
den and West branch of the Au Sable, > 

Summit of Bald Peak,* on the west shore of) 
Lake Champlain, seven miles N, 29^ W. from > 
Crown Poin^ 3 

Lake Champlain at Port Henry, ... 
Do. corrected as for 11 A. M. 


5.30 F.M. 
12.30 " 
2.30 P.M. 

4.30. " 
8.40 A.M. 

I P.M. 

1.30 p. M. 

II A.M. 
4 p. M. 


70° 

74 

72 

62 
47 

47 
60 

65 

75 
73 



BALD PEAK, AND «fS.ir OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN. — 
ROUTES TO THE BEAD OF THE HUDSON. 

Bald Peak is tlwi principal eminence on the west- 
ern shore of lake Champlain, about seven miles N. 
N. W. from Crown Point, and was ascended by the 

* WiMtabete Lsks ChamplsiB. 



writer on our return to the lake. A good carriage 
road leads from £ast Moriah nearly to the foot of 
the peak, from whence the ascent by a footpath is 
not difficult, and may be accomplished even by 
ladies, withoi/t hazard. The summit commands a 
view of some of the principal peaks in the interior, 
among which the High Peak is conspicaous, bear- 
ing N. 80O Westy by compass. The prospect of 
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the prolongedt basin of IfSce Cbamplaiii, wliieb is 
obtained from this point, is i^ell worth the th>uble of 
the ascent, and is worthy the attention of tourists 
who can f!nd it convenient to land either at Port 
Henry or Westport. 

The source of the Hudson and the High Peak of 
Essex, can be most conveniently reached frohi John- 
son's, at Cleat Pond, by a course N. 20° W. ; or by 
landing at Westport, or Essex, and proceeding to 
the nearest settlement in Keene. By landing at 
Port Kent, and ascending the course of the Au 
Sable to the southeast part of Keene, and from 



thencv to ^e I^flk, tho moBt miMraliiif rinift of 
waterfalls and mountain ravines that i« lc» be found,' 
perhaps, in the United States, may: be risited. At 
Keene, Mr. Harvey Hoh, an abld woodsman, . who 
was attached to our party, will cheerfully act as 
guide and asaistanti in reaching the motnttftin. From 
Sie valley which Hes southard of the peak, and 
noar to the head waters df tkeBoress and A^ SkUoi 
may be obtained, it is said, some of the best moniie* 
ain views which this region a#brde. But ^mv^foss ift 
these wilds, must be provided with thmr own mosMi 
of BubsistoBce, while absent from the settlement ^ 




The above sketch mnst be considered only as an 
approach to correctness of topography, and ishased 
in part upon the old survey Knes, as found on the coun- 
ty map ; but the geographical position is approxinoa- 
ted to Burr»S Map of the State of New York, by 
means of bearings from known objects on the bor- 
ders of Lake Chanft{^ain. 

MOUNTAINS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The only point east of the* Mississippi which is 
kA0wn40 exceed tliis group of moifntains in eleya- 
Uatkf is the highest summit of the White mountains 
ia New Hampshire j the elevation of which is given 

Vol- Y. 44 



by Prof. Bigelow, from barometrical observations 
reduced by Prof. Farrar, at six thousand two hun- 
dred and twieirty-five feet* Prof. Bigelow adduces 
the observations of Capt. Partridge, made several 
years since, as giving an elevation of only six thoM- 
sand one hundred and three feet. But the writer is 
indebted to Dr. Barratt for a memorandum of obser- 
vations made by Capt. Partridge in Augijst, 1821, 
which gives the height of the principal peaks of the 
New Hampshire group, as follows ;^— 

♦ New England Journal of Medicine and Surgery, VoL V^ 
p. 330. 
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rtWariingltfii, 


«boT«die 


jmr O^^ditM* 


«< 


Adams, 


<i 


" 6.328 


4t 


Jefferaon, 


«( 


" 5.058 


4C 


MBdiaen, 


« 


** 4.8d6 


U 


Frmnklin, 


CI 


« 4.711 


•< 


Monroe, 


u 


•* 4.356 



Fironi4Uft it appeafs nost probaUe thai there are a 
gmAer number of peake in the Eeeex group t^at 
exceed ^e thouaand feet, than in New Hampshire ; 
althoiifb the honor of the highest peak ia justly claim* 
•d hy the latter. 

IMP&RFfiCT STATE OF GSOORAPHICAL KlfOWLE1>OE — 
RE80URCES OF THE MOUNTAIN DISTRICT. 

It appears unaccountable that the elevaUon of 
this^region at the sources of the Hudson should 
have been, hitherto^ so greatly underrated. Even 
Darby, in his admirable work on American geog- 
raphy, estimates the fall of the rivers which enter 
Lake Champlain from the west, as similar to those 
on die east, which he states to be from five hundred 
to one thousand feet.* The same writer also esti- 
mates the height of ike table land from which the 
Hudson flows, at something more than one thou- 
sand feet !t The mountains of this region, ap^par 
to have almost escaped the notice of geographical 
writers, and in one of our best Gazetteers, that of 
Darby and D wight, published in 1833, the elevation 
of the mountains in Essex county, is stated at one 
thousand two hundred feet. In Macauley's History 
of New York, published i» Albany in 1829, there 
is however, an attempt to describe the mountains of 
the northern district of the state, by dividing them- 
into six distinct ranges. This description is neces 
sarily imperfect, as regards the central portion of 
the group ; but this author appears to have more 
nearly appreciated the elevation of these mountains 
than any former writer. He states the elevation of 
Whiteface ai only two thousand six hundred feet, and 
the highest pan of the most westerly or Chateaugua 
range at tliree thousand feet. Tn the mountains 
near the highest source of the Hudson, including 
probably the High Peak, he has given the name 
of the Clinton range, and has estimated their eleva- 
tion from six hundred, to two thousand feet !| He 
also describes the West Branch of the Hudson 
which rises near the eastern border of Herkimer 
county, as being the principal stream. . The North- 
west Branch, which unites with, the main North 
Branch, a few mOea below Lake Sanford, he de- 
scribes as rising on the borders of Franklin knd Es- 
sex counties and as pursuing a more extended 
course than the North Branch. Perhaps this de- 
scription may b^ found correct, although information 
received from other sources does not seem to con- 
firm the position. 

It is understood that Prof. Emmons, in pnrsning 
his geological explorations, has ascended another of 
the principal peaks situated easterly of the highest 
aource of the Hudson, and made other observations 
which wiH be of value in settling the geography of 
this region. The professor finds the northern dis- 
trict of the state, to be one of great interest to the 
geologist, and although from the deficiencies of our 



maps, jhe is conslrained to the performance of dntlea 
which pertain to the geogr^pliical, raiher than to 
the geological department of science, yet all that 
can be accomplished in either branch, with the 
means placed at his disposal, may be confidently 
expected from his discriminating zeal and untiring 
perseverance. 

Owing, perhaps, to the soda and lime which are 
constituents of the labradoritic rock, and its some-^ 
what easy decomposition when exposed to the ac-* 
tion of the elements, the soil of this region is quite 
favorable to the growth of the forests as well as the 
purposes of agriculture. The beds of iron ore 
which are found on the waters of the Hudson, at 
Mclntyre, probably surpass in richness and extent, 
any that have been discovered in other countries. 
In future prospect, this may be considered as the 
Walea of the American continent, and with its nat- 
ural reaources duly improved, it will, at no distant 
period, sustain a numerous and hardy population. 

New Toik, November 1, 1837. 
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The Hon. Joel B. Poinsett, now Secretary of 
War, of the United Sltates, related the following in- 
cident at a puUick meeting in Charleston during 
the nullification controversy some years since : — 

*' Wherever I have been, (says Mr Poinsett,) I 
have been proud of being a citizen of this great re- 
publick, and in the remotest comers of the earth 
have walked erect and secure under that banner 
which 0ur opponents would tear down and trample 
under foot. I was in Mexico when that city was 
taken by assault. The house of the American am- 
bassador was then, as it ought to be, the refuge of 
the distressed and persecuted ; it was pointed out to 
the infuriated soldiery as a place filled with their 
enemies. They rushed to the attack. My only 
defence was the fiag of my country, and it waa 
flung out at the Instant that hundreds of muskets 
were levelled at us. Mr. Mason, (a braver man 
fiever stood by Ms friend in the hour of danger,) and 
myself placed ourselves beneath its waving folds, 
and the attack was suspended. We did not blench, 
for we felt strong in the protecting arm of this 
mighty republick. We told them that the flag that 
leaved i>ver us was the banner (Xf that nation to 
whose example they owed their liberties, and to 
whose protection they were indebted for their safety. 
The scene changed as by enchantment, and those 
men who were on the point of attacking my house 
and massacring the inhabita||ts, cheered the 9v of 
our country and placed sentinels to protect it Irom 
outrage. Fellow citizens, in such a moment as 
that,* would it have been any protection to me and 
mine to have proclaimed myself a Carolinian ! Should 
I hasve been here to tell you this tale if I had hung 
out the Palmetto and the single star ? Be assured 
that to be respected abroad, we must maintain our 
place in the Union.** . 

The human heart rises against oppression, and is 
soothed by gentleness, as the wave of the ocean 
rises in proportion to the violence of the winds, and 
ainks with the breeze into nnldnesa and aeremty. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE GREAT LAKES ON 
AUTUMN SUNSETS. 



The beauty, blandness and mingled glories of a 
Western Indian Summer belong alike to earth and 
sky. In the valley of the great Lakes they are 
blent with a« mellovr richness and loveliness un- 
known in other climes. The spirits of beauty can 
worship in no temple more resplendent than the 
arched heavens lit up by an Autumn sunset, and 
burnished with flashes and crimson colourings, deep- 
ened by the many-teinted foliage of the primeval 
woods, mirrored and reflected from waters broad 
and bright as the Mediterraneans of the old world. 
The forest — ^pen nor pencil can dp justice to the 
spectacle it presents, when the frost of a night has 
chaaged the lingering green of a summer. *»lt is as 
if a myriad of rainbows were laced through the 
tree-tops — as if the sunsets of a summer — gold, 
purple and crimson — had been fused in the alembick 
of the west, and poured back in a new deluge of 
light and colour over the wilderness. It is as if 
every leaf in those countless trees had been^ planted 
to outflush the tulip — as if, by some electrick miracle, 
the dies of the earth's heart had struck upward, 
and her cr^^stals and ores, her sapphires, hyacinths 
and rubies, had led forth their imprisoned colours, to 
mount through the roots of the forest, and, like the 
angels that in olden time, entered the bodies of the 
dyingi reanimate the perishing leaves, and revel an 
lioui in their bravery." 

A writer in a late number of the " Oasis" advances 
the plausible theory that the chain of lakes lying in 
« great circle from south of west to north, add much 
to the splendour of our Autumn sunsets. Rays of 
Lght falling on a reflecting surface, slide ofi*, so to 
speak, in a corresponding angle of elevation or de- 
pression, whatever it may be. Th*e writer consid- 
ers the great American .lakes as vast mirrors spread 
horizontally upon the earth, reflecting the rays of 
the sun that fall upon them according to the optical 
laws that govern this phenomenon^ The higher 
the sun is abov« the horizon, the less distance the 
reflecting rays would have to pass through the atmo- 
sphere, and of course, the less would be the effect 
Sroduced ; while at or near the time of setting, the 
irect rays striking horizontally upon the waters, the 
direction of the reflecting rays must be so also, and 
therefore pass over or through the greatest possible 
amount of atmosphere previous to their flnal disper- 
sion. Objects on the earth's surface, if i:«ar the re- 
flecting body, require but little elevation to impress 
their irregularities on the reflected light. Any con- 
siderable eminences on the eastern shores of the 
great lakes would produce the effect of lessening or 
totally intercepting these rays at the moment the 
.sun was in a position nearly or quite horizontal. 
The reflective power of a surface of water is much 
greater than that of earth, which accounts for the 
admitted supeiiour beauty and brilliancy of autumnal 
sunsets in the northern, over the most gorgeous in 
the southern states'. 

The views of tliis writer may be novel, yet his 
hints are worthy the attention of the curious. The 
succession of most resplendent sunsets for the past 
several we^ks, when not destroyed by atmospherick 
derangement aUending. storms, the emilgence which 
continues to curtain the chambers of the day-king-* 



OUR exit in Ibis iaittnde, lead as to marvel, aad fever* 
ence and worship the Power that spreada and gilda 
the bannefy tent-*diq>laytng a haailiwoik bmmi can 
only admire and enjoy, not imitate. 

The theory of this wnler aeoeunta for the sus- 
eeisive flushes of golden and aearlei Ugfaft so often 
observed to rise and blend and deepen ta tiM wear 
as the sun approaches the boriaiHi^ and aiok below 
it, by ilie supposition that eaek lake, one afiet tlM 
other, lends its reflecting light to the visible poftiea 
of the atmosphere, and ihiw as one fad»i, another 
flings its mass of radiance acrosa the keavaaa, and 
acting on a medium prepared for iia reception, pe^ 
longs the splendid phenomena. He aaya :^- 

'* We have for years noticed these appearancea, 
and marked the fact, that in the early part of Sep- 
tember, the sunsets Ire of iinuaual briAkacy, and 
more prolonged, than at other tinMa; They am at 
this season, immediately after the aun goes down, 
ai^companied by pencils or streamers of the richeat 
light, which, diverging from Uie position ef the ann, 
appear above the horizon, and are aouietimea an 
well defined that they can be distinctly traced lo the 
zenith. At other seasons of the year, cloada jaat 
below the horizon at aanaet produce aaomewhat 
similar result in the formatien 4>f bru^ies ef light ; 
and elevated ranges of mountains by intercepting 
and dividing the rays, whether direct or reflected, 
efl!ect the same appearancea ; but in thin case there 
are ,no elevated mountains, and on the finest of 
these evenings the sky is perfectly cloudless.. The 
uniformity of these pencils at the same aeaaon for 
a great number of years, prove the permanency of 
their cause, and lead us to trace their origin to the 
peculiar configuration of the country bordering on 
the great lakes. 

" At the time of the year the^e streamers are the 
most distinct, a line drawn from this point (Oswego) 
to the sun would pass over a small part of the west 
end of Lake Ontario, the greatest diameter of Lake 
Huron, and across a considerable portion of Lake 
Superiour. From considerations connected witl^ 
the figure of the eanh, and the relative position of 
the sun and the lakes, with the hills that border Lake 
Huron on the east, it appears clear to us that tba 
broken lino of these hills acts the part of donds or 
mountains in other circumstances in intercepting 
and dividing into pencils the broad mass of light ra- 
fleeted from the Huron, and thus creating those 
splendid streamers, by which, as it were, the com- 
mencement of antumn is marked. As the aun atiU 
advances to the south, the pencils formed by the 
hijghlands are lost to ns, but in their place come 
two broad ones, caused by the feebler refieetiae 
powers of the isthmuses that separate. St. Clair from 
the Huron, and the former from Lake £iie. This 
occurs not far from the middle of September, when 
the sun sets a few degrees north of west, and can 
be observed nearly a month. These interruptions 
of the brilliance of the west are not, however, of 
the duration of those eflfected by the hills, as the 
sun has scarcely time to leave the surface of the 
Huron before these pencils and breaks are all ab- 
ruptly melted into the rich dark crimson that floats 
up from the Michigan or the mighty Superiour. 

** After the southern declination of the aun haa 
becomeanali diat the Huron range of hUla ia to iktr 
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of iIm Ttiige ^ Ughl r^Mted to at, 
Ame pMicilsdisftppear Ircm the bMvan»i apparently* 
and do Boi retorii uoiiU with another aeaaoA, aud a 
renewed atreoapbere, the aim ia ftmiid ia tha aaiaa 
poi^ition. The reason of thia is, the whole of the 
Miefaifan peoinaula ia ao -level that it doea not 
Jbr«ak the rafiected light from that lake ; and the 
hfoader oiiea made by breaks ia the chain of lakes 
Ifoin Brie to Huron, are not of a nature to be ao 
dsstkieUy moiked as those produced by tbe inter- 
•option of rays by hills or oloads. 
* ** We have thrown out these hints — ^for we con- 
aider them nothing nMire — ^in the hope of directing 
4lie notice of other and more competent observers to 
the facts stated, and if possible, thereby gaining a 
aatisfaclory explanation of the splendid phenomena 
eonnected with our autumnal sunsets, should the 
abeve not be considered as sifbh." 

The favourable location of our city, overlooking as 
it does a broad expanse of waters on the north and 
weat) often gives it the famed roae-ooloured skies of 
impaseiobed Italy. At such -an hour the divinity is 
•lirred within us, and few can go out under the pa- 
vilion Balare has apvead oyer our forest, city, aud 
Erie, without feeling that '^ God alone is to be seen 
in heaven«" The breathings of 'the sweetest of 
American baida than ^Otne unbidden from the fount 
of memory :-^ 

** Oh ! what a idory doth thii world pat oa 
For kirn thai with a fervant heairt goea forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looka 
On duties weH j)erformed and days well spent! 
For him ^ wind, ay, and the yellow leavea, 
8haU have a voice, and giva him aloouent teachings. 
He shall ao bear the solemn hyipn that Death 
Has lighted up for all, that he shall jpro 
To his long Testing-plaoe withoat a tear." 

(ClavelaodHarald. 



RIVERS IN MISSISSIPPI. 



The principal streaAis of the state of Mississippi 
■re as follow^. — 

Pearl river, which heads near the Choctaw 
eonnty line, and hA a course of about seven hun- 
dred miles, till its waters mingle with those of the 
Gulf of Meacico. Steamboats can ascend it five hun- 

-^dred and eighty niiles.to Pensacola, on its west bank, 
in Leake conoty, four miles southwest of Carthage. 
The greatest i«npediments to its navigation are fn 
the first hnndred miles above its mouth. One point 
W it» in Madison county, is only thirteen miles 
Irora the Big Black, and about thirty-five from the 

• Yazoo. Its principal tributaries are the Lobutcha, 
Yukainokhina and the Bogue Chitto from the west, 
and Strong river from the east. Yukainokhina has 

. been ascended some miles by. keels. 

YazQ^ river may be considered as heading near 
Pontotock. The atream sweeps round, and receiv- 

' lag the Cold Water from the west, and the Tallatoba 

. from the east, flows on under the name of Tallahat- 
chie, till .its junction with the Yalobusha from the 
left ; when the united stream assumes the name of 
Yazoo. Neaf the Holmiss county line, there are t>vo 
chauff«^ls at high water. Tiiat on the left, which is 
aboui seventy miles long, is known by the name of 
Little river ; part i;ii which is also called Chula 
lake. The island formed is called Hon^y island, 
d is vory fQjrtile« ^Desceiiding further,^ f.few miles 



Mow Sstartia, in Yacoo oomity, the S«n Fhiwnr^-f 
two hundred miles long,' and navigable for steam- 
boats — puts in from the right, or Washington county 
side. Within fifteen miles of its month, it receives 
Deer creek from the right, and finally, after a course 
of seven hundred mile's, empties into the Mississippi, 
twelve miles above the flourishing city of Vicks- 
burgh. From one point of the Yazoo, known as the 
Chickasaw bayou, it is only seven miles through 
for skiffs, in high water, to Vicksburgh: while it is 
thirty round. 

Steamboats have ascended the Yalobusha forty 
miles. 

The Yoceony Patawfa — two hundred miles long 
— is also a branch of the Tallahatchie. 

From the confluence of the Cold Water to the 
mouth of the Yazoo and westward to the Mississip- 
pi, the country is entirely alluvial, no part of it 
being more than thirteen feet above overflow. Here, 
doubtless, the ocean once dashed its wave, and held 
dominion till the Mississippi, slowly, but not less 
sprely, compelled it to retire. 

The Yazoo Pass puts out from the Mississippi 
ten miles below Helena, and afler twenty-five miles 
joins the Cold Water, or Oka Kapussa, and thus 
communicates with the Yazoo. By this route, 
which is longer than the main channel, you reach 
the Mississippi by a genuine current, in five hun* 
dred miles, through which many boats have descen- 
ded. Eflfurts. are now making to clear the pass of 
obstructions to its navigation ; but the appropriation 
of ten thousand dollars is inadequate. The suounit 
level on both sides of the breadth of a thousand 
yards should be dyked for some miles. 

.The Yazoo is from one hundred to two hnndred 
yards broad. At and near its mouth, it is called 
Old river ; because it was the bed of the Mississip- 
pi one hundred and fifty years ago. It is there a 
mile in width or more. At Liverpool, twenty miles 
below Manchester, the Yazoo is within seven miles 
of the Big Black. 

Steamboats may ascend the Yazoo four hundred 
miles or morei 

Deer Creek is nowhere more than from fifteen to 
twenty miles from the Mississippi. It has been 
ascended in skiffs nearly to its smirce. It commu- 
nicates with the Sun Flower, by ine Rolling Forks, 
and it is usual to ascend the Sun Flower in order 
to reach the plantations on Deer Cree^, or to pass 
over to the Mississippi. 

Big Black rises in Choctaw county, and afler a 
course of five hundred miles, enters the Mississippi 
one mile and a half above' the city of Grand Gulf, 
in the county of Claiborne. It receives not a 
single tributary of importance. Its width at low 
water exceeds one hundred yards in very few 
places ; but, during floods, it is a mile or more in 
width. Steamboats may ascend it more than three 
hundred miles. As you ascend, after leaving the 
county of Claiborne, it intervenes between the 
counties of Hindes and Madison on the south, and 
those of Yazoo and Holmes-on the norih. About 
thirty thousand bales of cotton annually Aescend 
this river. 

The Tofnhighy is only partly*— say two hundred 
and fifty miles — wiihin the state of Mississippi. 
Between townships sixteen and seventeen north of 
the basis, of townsbi|>s of the Choctaw district, or 
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in hHiluAp^ tbiiiy^tbTee degrees, fifteen minutes, it 
passes into the state of Alabama, and flows on to 
join the stream of that name. It divides the coun- 
ties of Monroe and Lowndes nearly centrally. It 
has been navigated by steamboatSt within our state, 
•ne hundred miles or more, to Cotton-Gin-Port, 
ZM^nety miles above Columbus, and six hundred from 
the gulf of Mexico ; from whence, to its source, it 
is about seven hundred and fifty miles. 

The Oktibbeha is a branch of the Bigby, as it is 
familiarly called, and enters it from the west, four 
miles above Ccrfumbus. It may be navigated twenty 
miles, to Mahew. 

Noxubee river, which gives its name to a county, 
is another branch, one hundred and thirty miles long, 
and rises in our state. 

Pascagoula river disembogues into the gulf of 
Mexico. It is formed by the union of the Chicka- 
sawhay from the north, and Leaf river from the 
Borthwest. Its length, following the Chickasaw- i 



hay, is about four hundred miles ; of which i 
dred miles or more may he navigate(}. 

Homockitto'nyex rises lit the county of C 
few miles south westerly of Gallatin, and 
course of three hundred miles, enters the AJ 
pi above Fort Adams. It has been ascei 
hundred miles. 



DESTRUCTION OF TBti. JANIZARIES BY 
MOUD n. 

The destruction of the Janizaries will 
considered as one of the most memorable e 
the history of the reign of the Sultan Mah 
portrait of whom is ^en below. The Ji 
were a famous roiliuiy body; the name 
ing, new soldiers; it was created by the £ 
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Orcan, about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
md waa regularly organiaed by hia aucceesor, Am- 
waihl. 

The corpa of Janizaries, like that T>f the Egyp- 
tian Mamelukes, was at first recruited exclusively 
from young Christian captives ; afterward, however, 
native born Turks were admitted. As the pay of 
the corps was large, and as it possessed great ad- 
TanCages and exorbitant privileges, recruits were sel- 
dom wanted, and the corps was divided into those 
who were in actual service, and those who were 
called upon in cmao oi war; the latter received no 
yay, but were entitled to all other privileges. At 
the time of its destruction, tMs body was composed 
of one hundred and ntnety-seven orttu or legions, of 
dne thousand ni0n each. 

Having contributed actively to the aggrandizement 
of the Turkish empire, the Janizaries, like most 
purely militai^ bodies, the Pretorians of Rome, the 
Strelitz of Russia, and the Mamelukes of Egypt, 
became a formidable body; they made emperours 
and displaced them. Many sultans had attempted 
to destroy this dangerous institution, or to neutralize 
ita influence by enrolling new troops. From the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, two em- 
perours, Selim III. and Mustapha IV., had paid for 
their attempts, by the loss of throne and life. Mah- 
moud II., the cousin of one and brother of the 
other, who had obtained the imperial purple through 
a revolt, determined lo accomplish this enterprise or 
to perish with them. For fifteen years he plotted 
against these Janizaries, who being naturally ene- 
mies of all innovations, had remained stationary 
while all Europe was advancing in civilization. 

Mahmoud, who by his conduct had gained the re- 
spect and affection of the Ottoman people, had al- 
ready acquired the moral elements of success ; and 
by organizing amall troops of artillery devoted to 
himself and hostile to the Janizaries, had also pre- 
pared the material for triumphing by force. At the 
end of May, 1826, it was determined in council that 
a jnilitary reforip waa necessary for the safety of the 
Ottoman race, and it was decided that the Janizaries 
ahould furnish their contingent of the new troops. 
At first, the military received this resolution with 
coldness, but when i^^was attempted to enforce the 
order, they mutinied, and on the 14th of June, in the 
evening, they were in full revolt. Biey ravaged 
Constantinople, pillaged and burned several of the 
publick buildings, and. the next day assembled on 
the square of the Atm^dan.. The government how- 
ever was ready; the most ^energetick measures 
were determined upon. The sacred standard of the 
Prophet was displayed at the mosque of Achmet, 
and every faithful Mussulman was commanded .40 
take anna, and to rally under this banner The sul- 



tan placed himself at the head of ihe mUle popula- 
tion of the capital, and the Janizaries were then 
summoned to come under the sacred standard. 
They refused; the mufti then declared that the 
law had ceased to protect them, and the sultaa 
added that their lives were forfeited. They were 
now attacked by a furious people, and by the reg- 
ular troops. The Jauizariea presented no resist- 
ance ; they stood as it were in a stupor, and perish- 
ed by fire and sword. The gates of the city had 
been closed so that there was no escape. Several 
thousand persons were taken, some of whom were 
liberated, while thoae who were told to ^^go and 
consult the mufti,*' were strangled by the execu- 
tioners. More than eight thousand Janizaries per- 
ished in Constantinople alone. A large number 
were executed in the provinces ; many were ban- 
ished to Asia, and the rest were disarmed and min- 
gled with the population. 

On the 17th of June, the body of Janizaries was 
dissolved by a decree : the term was declared infa- 
mous, and their memory was execrated. Thus per- 
ished at one blow, a body of military, formidable 
for its power, and which had existed for more than 
four hundred years. 

Mahmoud II., is the son of the emperour Abdul 
Hamid, who died in 1789 ; his mind is highly culti- 
vated, and he speaka and writes with eloquence ; 
his external appearance, however, is by no means 
remarkable, and Uie semi-European costume which 
he has adopted, deprives him of the advantage of 
the oriental dr^ss ; his manners, however, are affa- 
ble, digniAsdi and sometimes imposing. 



PROFESSOR HORSE'S ELECTRO-KAGNETICK 
TELEGRAPH. 

It is with some degree of pride, that it falls to 
our lot first to announce the complete success of this 
wonderful piece of mechanism, and no place could 
have been found more suitable to pursue the course 
of experiments necessary tor perfecting the detail of 
machinery thui the Speedwell Works. Replete as 
they are with every convenience, Professor Morse 
quietly pursued the great object, and has finally suc- 
ceeded. Others may have suggested the possibility 
of conveying intelligence by electricity, but this is 
the first instance of its aetual transmission and per- 
manent accord. 

The telegraph consists of four, parts : 
1st. The hattery-^K UruikshHuk's galvanick 
trough- of sixty pair of plates, seven by eight and a 
.half inchea each. 2d. The portrule — An instru- 
ment which regulates the motion of the rule. The 
rule answers to the stick of the printers, and in it 
•the ilj()Be representing^ the numbers to be transmitted 
are passed beneath £e lever which closes and breaks 
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the circuit 3d. The register — An instniment which 
Mceivos and records the numbers sent by the port- 
rule from any distant station. 4ih. A dtetionary^ 
containing a complete vocabulary of all the words 
in the Engli^ language regularly numbered. 

The communication which we saw made through 
a distance of two miles was the following sentence : 
•• Railroad-ears jusi arrived^ 345 passengers. These 
wjrds were put into numbers from the dictionary ; 
the numbers were set up in the telegraphick type in 
about the same time ordinarily occupied in setting 
up the same in a printing office. They were then 
all passed complete by the portrule in about half a 
minute, each stroke of the lever of the porirule at 
one extremity marking on the register at the other, 
a dtstaaoe of two miles instantaneously. We 
watched the spark at one end, and the mark of the 
pencil at the other, and they were as simultaneous 
as if the lever itself, had struck the mark. The 
marks or numbers were easily legible, and by means 
of the dictionary were resolved again into words. 

The superiority of this telegraph over all hither* 
to invented is, that day or night, in clear or in foggy 
weather, intelligence can be sent instantaneously. 
The advantages to the government and the country 
of such a means of communication are incalculable. 

Morrittown Jeraeyman. 



SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT LOVE-LETTERS. 

[From a BostoA paper.] 

Between the firat Governour of Masaachuaetta and hia YfHid, 

about the year 1628. 

" My most sweet Husband. — How dearly wel- 
come thy kind letter was to me, I am not able to 
express. The sweetness of it did much refresh me. 
What can bo more pleasing to a wife, than to hear 
of the welfare of her best beloTod, and how he is 
pleased Milh her poor endeavours! lAush to hear 
myself commended, hnqwing my own wants. But 
it is your love that conceives the best, and makek 
all things seem better than they are. I wish th^t 
I may be always pleasing to thee, and that those 
comforts we have in eack other may be daily in* 
creased, as far as they may be pleasing to God. I 
will use that speech to thee, that Abigail did to Da- 
vid ;' I will be a servant to wash the feet of my lord.' 
I will do any service wherein I may please my good 
husband, i confess I cannot do enough for thee ; 
but thou art pleased to accept the will for the deed, 
and rest contented. 

*' I have many reasons to make me love thee, 
whereof I will name two ,: first, because thou lovest 
God ; and secondly, because thou lovest me. If 
these two were wanting, all the rest would be 
eclipsed. But I must leave this diseourse, and go 
about my household affairs. I am a bad housewife 
to be so long from them ; but I must needs borrow a 
little time to talk with thee, my sweetheart. I hope 
thy business draws to an end* It will be but two 
or three weeks before I see ihee, though they be 
long ones. God will bring us together in his good 
time ; for which I shall pray. 

<*FareweU my good husband ; the Lord keep thee. 
^ Your obedient wife. 



■• .SM 

*' Mv GOOD Wife. — Although I wrote to thee last 
week, yet, having so fit opportunity, I must u0^iM 
write to thee again ; for I do esteem one liule, sweet, 
thon letter of thine, (such m the last was,) to be 
well worthy two or three from me. 

** I began this letter yesterday at two o'clock, 
thinking to have been large, but Nnras so taken up by 
company and business, as I could get but hither by ; 
this morning. It grieves me that I have not liberty 
to make better expression of my love to thee, who 
art more dear to me than all earthly things ; but I 
will endeavour that my prayers may supply the de- 
fect of my pen, which will be of use to us both, inas- 
much as the favour and blessing of God are better 
than all things besides. 

** I know thou lookest for troubli^s here, and whe* 
one affliction is over, to meet with another ; but w^ 
member our Saviour tells us, * Be of good comfort ; 
I have overcome the world.' Therefore, my sweet 
wife, raise up thy heart, and be not dismayed at the 
crosses thou meetest with in family affairs or other- 
wise ; but still fly to Him who will take up thy bur- 
den for thee. Go thou on cheerfully, in obedience 
to his holy will, in the course he hath set thee* 
Peace shall come. I commend thee and all thine 
to the greacious protection and blessing of the Lord. 

*' Farewell, my good wife. I kiss and love thee 
with the kiiutoilt affection, and real 

*< Thy faithful husband, 

" John Winthrop.** 

** Most lovino and good Hdsband. — ^I have re- 
ceived your letters. The true tokens of your love 
and care of my good, now in your absence, as well 
as when yoa are present, make me think that saying 
false, ' Out of sight, out of mind.' I am sure my 
heart and "thoughts are always near you, to ' do you 
good, aad not evil, all the days of my life.' I rejoite 
in the expectation of our happy meeting ; for thy 
absence has been very long in my conceit, and thy 
presence much desired. Thy welcome is always 
ready ; make haste to entertain it. 

" And so I bid my good husband farewell, and 
commit him lo the hori. 

** Your loving and obedient wife, 
. " Margaret Winthrop. 



PBINCIPAL EVENTS OF 1637. 

[From the Ne^ Yoiker.] . 

Jan. 3. Wrack of the ship Hexico» of New York—IOSlivM lost 
1& Gieat fire at St John, New Bninswick. Lossdl^OOO^M 
aO^ JafTa, in Palestine, deetroved by an earthquake^ and 13^- 
. 000 inhabitants buried beneath the ruina. 
Feb. 9. Voiea for Praaident counted at Waahington— MAamr 
Yah Burkiv declared. efecled<~-No choice lor Ties 
President : RicHAap M. Joknsov elected by the Sen- 
ate— 33 to 16. 
22. English ship Jane and Mamret for New York, wrecked 
on the Isle of Man--206 livea lost. 
Mar. 1. Reaohidon in fnvouT of recogoiainff the Indepenjenot of 
Texas passed the U. S. Senate, by a vote of 23 to ia 
4 Martin Yan Buren and Richard M. Johnaon inauirurated. 
6* Treaty with the Florida Indiana cuuchided by Gen. 
• Jeasup. 
15. The Queen'a Engliah and Spaniah Ibreea nnder Evane 
defeated by the Carlista near St. Sebaatian : loaa lOOOL 
31. The Preaident of Mexico proteita againat the i« 
nitioa of Teiaa. 
j^. 3. Oisat anow-atann at St Looi% mm 
known« 
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27. 
. 10. 



15. 

H. 

17. 

JimeS. 

10. 
1!. 
15. 
20. 

- 21. 

MfA- 

\ 19. 

21. 
Aug. 2. 

11. 

14. 
15. 

21. 



Nov. 7. 

16. 

25. 
Dee. 4. 

5. 
10. 



Qreat fire at New Orleane— 107 bouees (lestroyed. 

Snow in England and France— aeaaoii backward erei^- 
Wherei 

Meooiwa brig-of-^ftr, captured by U. S. aloop-of-war 
Natches. 

Fire in Detroit— 7^ buildings and nmch property de- 
■iveyed. 

.Agiiciutural Bank of MiBaissippi suspends specie pay- 
ment.. 

Steamboat Ben Sherrod burnt on the Mtsins8ippi~>176 
lives loBt. 

New York city Banks suspend specie payments, follow- 
ed by general suspension. 1'he heavy failings in this 
city alone, for two months preceding, had eacoceded 
300; inBoatun. 7a 

The President calls an extra session of Congress.— 
Sept. 4. • 

Bank suspeasiini authorized by the New York Ilegis- 
lature. 

Advantages sained by the Queen's troops in Spain. 

War deeiarBd by Buenos Ayres against Peru. 

Queen's troops under Oen. Oraa<kfeated by the Oarlists. 

Destrucdve tornado in Dutcbesa county, d^c. 

Plague ravages Smyrna— 300 deaths daily. 

Riot between firemen and fhshmen in Boston. 

I>isaairoQa inundation at Baltimore— 25 lives lost. 

Death of WUliam IV. of England, after a reign of six 
years. 

Victoria, liabghter of 4lie Duke of Kent, proclaimed 
QiUeen, aged 18. 

Cholera, at Naples, carrying off 400 daily ; since April, 
12,000. Rages also at Palermo and throughout the 
south of Italy. 

Railroad from Balnmore to Wilmington formally opened. 

Political comnvition \n Mexico. 

Qreat hurricane in thb W^t Indies lor several diys. 

Cars run against each other on Norfolk Railraad->-3 
killed. 

Fire at .Washington, Ga.— 30 buildings destroyed. 

Steamboat Du Buque exploded above St. Louis: 26 
lives lost. 

Office of the Abolition Observer at Alton destroyed by 
a mob. 

Treasury Note 1^ passed by the House: yeas 123; 
nays 08. 

Loss of steampacket Home^ from New York to 
Charleston, off Cape Hatteras, with 95 fives t only 
40 saved. 

Constantino in Algiers captxured by the French— Gen- 
eral Damremont killed. 

Riot at Alton: Abolition press destroyed; Rev. E. P. 
Lovejoy and Mr. Bishop shot dead. 

Troubles m Canada : Radigsds arrested— several of their 
leaders rescued— arms first apponled to. 

Affair of St. Charles— insurcents defeated. 

XXVth Congress reaaaembks for its first regular ses- 
sion. 

President Van Buren's Annual Message delivered. 

Insurrection in Upper CaDada~«ttaal on Toroaiii by 
the Radicals, headed by M'Kenaie— repulsed. 



UNITED STATES CALENDAR— 1 836. 



CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 

PflVSJdMt ' 925,000 
Tice-President 5,000 



Mabtin Vav Bmtsif New York 
RicHAKD M. Johnson Kentucky 



John Forsyth 
Levi Woodbury 
Joel R. Poinsett 
Mahlon Dickerson 
Amos Kendall 
BeiijamiQ F. Butler 



CABINET. 

Georcia Secretary of State 6,000 

N. Hampshire Sec'y of Treasury > 6,000 

South Carolina Secrefary of War 6,000 

New Jersey Secretary of Navy 6,000 

Kentucky Postmaster-Gen'l 6,000 

New York Attorney-General 4,000 



SDPtlBME COOBT. 



RooEK B. Tansy 

Joseph Story 
Smith Thompson 
John Mcl«ean 
Hepry Baldwin 
lames M. Wayne 
Philip P. Barbour 

"John McKSnIey 

. John Catron 



Baltimore, Md. 
Cambridge, Ms. 
New York city 
Cindhnati, O. 
Pittsburar, Pa. 
Savannah, Gn. 
, Gordonsville, Va. 
Florence, Ala. 
Nashville, Ten. 



Anpointed. 
ce 1836 6,000 



Chief Justice 
Asso.^Ju6'ce 1811 4,500 



do. 1823 4,500 

do. 1829 4,500 

do. 1830 4,500 

do. 1815 4,500 

do. 18^6 4,500 

do. 1837 4.500 

:iw. ««^-. -.-.-—- ^o. 1837 4,500 

^-qffkert.^B, F. Butler,' Attorney-General * Richard Peters, 
R^rteri Wm, T. Carrol, Clerk. Sesaion anauaUy, oommen- 
ci«g tbo ■MODd IfoiuUy IB Jumary. 



MINIST'eRS PLElfTPoVEHTrAAY, 



Andrew Stevenson, Va. 
Lewis Cass, Ohio 
John H. Raton, 
George M. Dallas, Pa. 
Henry Whaaton, R. L 
Powhatan Ellis, Miss. 



England, London 1836 ^0% 

Fiance, Paris 1836 9,0CO 

Spain, Madrid 1836 9,0€0 

Russia, St. Petersbuigh 1837 9,000 

Prussia, Berlin 1837 9,000 

Mexico, Mexico ^ 1837 9,000 



Oiarges (TAJfTaires.^^fvwd Kavaoagh, Pok<tu|fai } Anguste 
Davezac, Holland ; VirijiH Maxisy, fielgiuBi; ChiistopherHnehes, 
Sweden] J. F. Woodaide, Denmark; David Porter, Turtiey; 
R. B.- McAfee, New Grenada; J. G. A. Williamson, Venezuefa; 
William Hunter. Brazil ; Charles Q. De Witt,. Cemnd Araeiica; 
Richard. PoUord, Chili; James B. Thornton, Pern: Alcee La 
firanche, Texas. 

OTHER CHIEF OFFICERS. 

Janoes K. Polk, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Alexander Macomb, Major- General and General-in-Chie^ Waah' 

ington. 
Edward P. Gaines, Brif^dier-GeaMral West Divisioa, JeflfersM 

Barracks, Mo. 
Wiufield Scott, Brig.-Gen. Eastern Diviedon, Elizabcthtown, N. J. 
Isaac Chauncey, Pres't. of Board Navy CommissioDera 3,600 

f:^%^r«tH JA«oda«Membe»ofdo. \ ^ 

John Campbell Treasurer 3,000 

Thomas L. Smith Re^eter 3,000 

Aaron S. Daytoar Chief Cieik in State Departniant 2,000 

M'CUntock Young do. Treasury do. 2,000 

J. A. Cochran ^ do. ' War do. 5,000 

John Boyle do. • Navy- da 2,000 

Geoige Welfe First CosBiptroUar of the Treasury 3,660 

Albion K. parris Second do. do. 3,000 

Jesse Miller Fh^t AndifMr da 3,600 

Wm. B. Lewis Second do. do. 3,000 

Peter Hagner Third do, do. 3,000 

J. C. Pickett Fourth do. do. 3,000 

S. PleaAonton Fifth do. do. 3,000 

Henry D. Gilpin Solicitor - 3,000 

Charles K. Gardner Auditor of the Postoffice 3,000 

Selah R. Hobble yirst Assistant Postmaster-Genial 2,600 

Robert Johnson Second do. M, 2,600 

Daniel Coleman Third do. do. 2,500 

H^ry L. Ellsworth Commissioner of the Patent Office 3,C 

J. S. Whitcomb Com'sary-Gen'l ofthe Land<)fice 

Matthew Burchard Solicitor of the Land Office 2;000 

FOREIGN AMBASSADORS EXTRAORDINARY, ftCSltiNO AT 
WASail*^TON. 

Great Britain C. BanMiead 0ee.Lentibn. 

Franes Mrfi«Jffiny do. 

Russia 6. Krcbroei do. 

Spain DonM. Xaeoa 4o, 
exieo 



Henry S.Tox 

M. Edouard Fbntoia 

Baroo de Maltitz 

Don Angel C. jg la Barea 

Don FranciscflHar tinez 

W. W.Wharton; M. Hunt Texas 

POPUI-ATION OP THE UNITED STATES AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 



ToUl 
filaves 



1790. 
697,8W 



i8oa 

6,306.925 
803,61. 



1810. 

7.239.814 
1,191,380 



1820, 

d,69ai3i 



183a 

12,866990 



GOVERNOUBS OF 19IE STATB8-~1«3«. 



Slates. 
Maine 

N* Hampahim 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New Vork 
New Jersey^ 
PennsyWanm 
Delaware^ 
Maryland 
Virgrinia ' 
Nor^ Caraina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Alnbama 
Mississippi 
^.OTUsiana 
Ohio 

Kentucky 
Tenneasee* 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Missoori 
Michigan 
Arkansas 



Govemonra. 
Edward Kent 
IsaaeHUl 

Silas H. Jenison 1 

Edward Everett 1 

John Brown Francis 1 

Henry W. Edwards 1 

William L. Marcy z 

WiflisniTenfmhgton 1 " Oct '38 

Joseph Bitno- 3 "- Biee. — 
CojrueliuaP. C^niegys 4 

Thomas W. Veazey I 
David Campbell 



Term- Expirea 
1 year Jaia. '39 
1 " June»*38 
1 « Oct. '38 
•* Jan. '39 
« May, '38 
« May, '38 
" Jan. '30 



Edwaid a Dudley 
Pierce f/S. Butler 
George R. Gilmer 
Anthur P. Bagby 



" Jaa. '41 

" Jan. '39 

3 « Mar. »40 

Jan. '39 

Dec. '38 

« Nov. *39 



2 « Nov. '39 



Alexander G.MeNatt 2 " Jan. 140 
Edward p. White 4 « Jan. '39 



Joseph Vance 

James Clark 

Newton Cannon 

David Wallace 

Joseph Dimcan 

Lilburn W. Bogg9 

Stevens T. Mason 

James S. Conway 

•FtoridV' ' Gen. Richard K. Call 

Wiaeeaaia Owl Henry Dodge 



2 " Dec. '38 

4 *< Sept. '40 

" Oct '39 

« Dec. '40 

" Dec; '38 

" Nov, '40 

" Jan. '40^ 
Nov. '40 



Saftfry. 
11,500 

1,000 
750 
3^666 i 
400 
1,100 
4.000 
2,000 
4,000 
1,333; 
2,666. 
3.833' 
2,000 
3,500 
3,000 
3,500 
2,500 
7.500 
1,000 
2,500 
2,000 
1,500 
1.000 
1,500 
2,000 
2,000 
2,600 

9jm 
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ASSASSINATION OF FRANCIS PIZABAO. 

The most valuable acquisition made by Pizarro 
.after the death of Almagro, was the conquest of the 
province of Charcas, in which were the rich mines 
of Potosi, which the marquis divided among the 
conquerors, having first founded the city of La Plata, 
so called from its being situated among the mines. 
His brother Gonzalo, then engaged in subduing the 
Inca Manco, and his brother Ferdinand, at that time 
a prisoner in Spain, had also shares in the riches of 
this province. 

Gonzalo having driven the Inca to the mountains, 
and becoming governour of Quito, turned his thoughts 
to the making new discoveries ; for which purpose 
he marched to the eastward, in order, if possible, to 
obtain some knowledge of the breadth of America ; 
and though he met with such insuperable obstacles 
as obliged him to return to Quito, yet Orellana, one 
of his officers, sailed down the great river of the 
Amazons, returning from the mouth of it to the 
Spanish settlements, . on the other * side of the 
American continent, and thereby opening a passage 
to countries before unknown, though not less valua- 
ble than those already discovered. 

The marquis of Pizarro now employed himself 
in securing and establishing his authority, by meth- 
ods not less cruel than impolitick ; for he not only 
discharged all the officers whom he suspected of 
having had any regard for Almagro, but conscious of 
his own injustice, and fearing the consequence of 
their complaining against him, took measures to pre- 
vent their returning to Spain : by which means ma- 
ny of them being involved in great distress, were 
reduced to the necessity of living upon the alms of 
their countrymen : and twelve of them, all men of 
family, lived together in a house given them by one 
de la Presa, having but one cloak among them ail, 
which they wore by turns, only one of them going 
out at a time : but de la Presa dying, Pizarro turned 
them out of the house, and at the same time pub- 
lished an edict by which, under the severest penal- 
ties, he forbade any one to affi>rd them or their adhe- 
rents the least relief. 

This proceeding rendering them desperate, was 
more fatal to Pizarro than possibly their other dis- 
tresses might ever have been ; for seeing no end to 
their miseries, but by their own or the marquis's 
destruction, they resolved on the latter. 

The bravest of Almagro's friends, among whom 
were the distressed veterans abovementioned, re- 
paired to Lima, two or three at a time, where they 
did not want friends, who concealed them in their 
houses, till their number exceeded two hundred. 
These determined to seize the first fair opportunity 
of executing their design, in which, however, they 
were for some time retarded, in hopes that a new 
commissioner, some of whose attendants were ,al- 
leady arrived, would come from Spain, in order to 
take cognizance of the marquis's. conduct; and that 
he would do them justice, without laying them under 
the necessity of raising an insurrection. 

But on Sunday, the twenty-sixth of June, 1541, 
De Rada, one of the principal conspirators, had pri- 
vate intelligence that they were discoi'ered, and that 
the marquis was taking measures to have them all 
put to an ignominious death in less than three hours. 
This information he hastily communicated to such 



of the conspirators as he could most readily meet 
with ; on which, finding there was no time to be 
lost, they repaired, one by one, to the ni^nber of 
nineteen, to the house of young Almagro, which 
stood on one side of the great square, from whence 
they marched willi drawn swords through the mar- 
ket-place toward the marquis's palace, crying out, 
" Long live the king, but let the tyrant die !" And 
it is remarkable that though there were at the same 
time above a thousand people in the square, they 
met with no opposition, nor did Pizarro receive the 
least intelligence of their rising; so that they, 
entered the palace very easily, the doors being 
open. 

When the first news of the disturbance was 
brought, Pizarro, who was setting with only two or 
three of his people, ordered Francis de Chaves, his 
lieutenant-general, to secure the great door, which 
he neglected to do, on a supposition that it was only 
some disturbance among the soldiers, which his 
presence would easily quell ; so that going forward, 
he met the conspirators on the great staircase, and 
demanding the reason of those commotions, was an* 
swered by two or three of them lodging their dag- 
gers in his bosom, on which he instantly dropped 
down dead. 

The marquis, hearing them in the gallery, had no 
time to put on his armour, but seizing his sword and 
buckler, defended the door of his apartment very 
resolutely for a considerable time, supported only by 
his half-brother Don Francis de Alcantara, and two 
of his pages ; the rest of his company and servants 
having fled at the beginning of the insurrection. At 
length one of the conspirators pressing home, bore 
down and killed Don Francis, on which the rest ad- 
vancing with fresh vigour, the marquis retired be- 
fore them, and at las^sunk down, fainting with loss 
of blood, and was soon despatched ; while his two 
pages, having desperately wounded several of thei 
conspirators, expired by his side, gallantly fighting 
in his defence. 

Thus fell Don Francis Pizarro the first discoverer 
and conqueror of Peru, in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age. His body, by young Almagro's permission, 
was privately buried by his servants, no person of 
any consequence presuming to attend the ftmeral, 
lest they should give offence to the prevailing 
party. 

The meanness of Pizarro*8 education was.pub- 
lickly known from- his not being able to write his 
own name, which his secretary used to insert be- 
tween two strokes which he drew with a pen. 

He was endowed by nature with some good qual- 
ities, the most remarkable of which was his bra- 
very; but his ambition was boundless, he never 
scrupled to sacrifice his honour to his interest; 
made a jest of the most sacred obligations, and was 
dead to all the tender feelings of humanity. 

His fate in some measure resembled that of Al- 
magro ; like him he fell a victim to ambition ; like 
him he died a violent death ; and like him he was 
obscurely buried after a life of splendour; but 
he possessed not the fiftieth part of Almagro's 
virtues. 

Pizarro was never married, but he had several 
mistresses, some of whom were daughters and sis- 
ters of the Incas ; but we do not find that he left 
any ehildren behind him* 
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NATURAL HISTORY 




THE CORAL. 

The red coral {Isi nobilis,) is so well' known as 
a material from which numberless elegancies of life 
are formed, that a particular description of it were 
needless. In all ages and in all countries mankind 
have acknowledged its beauty. Warriours have em- 
ployed it in the ornamenting of their weapons ; men 
and women in the decoration of their persons «and 
houses ; the physicians of the middle ages looked 
upon it as a universal remedy ; and the priests of 
ancient religious sects esteemed it as an object ac- 
ceptable to the gods. 

Its natural figure is tree-like ; it is inarticulated, 
the axis stony, stiff, and susceptible of the highest 
polish ; the rind is fleshy, becoming chalky and very 
friable by desiccation, and always adhering to the 
axis ; this is equal to marble in solidity, which, being 
formed of concentrick layers, they become percep- 
tible by calcination ; its surface is more or less stri- 
ated ; the striae parallel and unequal in depth. 

A reticulated body, formed of small membranes, 
with numberless vessels and glands filled with a 
milky juice, appears to unite the rind with the cen- 
tre. This reticulated body is found in all conicife- 
rous Polypidoms ; the rind is of a less deep Colour, 
of a soft substance, and formed of small membranes 
and slender filaments ; it is pierced by tubes or ves- 
sels, and covered with tubercles, which are thinly 
scattered and have a large base, the summit of 
which is terminated by an opening divided into 
eight parts. In the interiour is found a cavity which 
contains a white and almost transparent pol3rpus, its 
mouth surrounded by eight conical tentacula slightly 
compressed, and ciliated on their borders. 

This coral is found in different parts of the Med- 
iterranean and Red seas ; it grows in all directions, 
and each trunk forms a perpendicular to the level 
from whence it springs ; it attaches itself to all 
rocks, whatever may be their nature ; it is also found 
on unfixed bodies, such as fragments of lava, stone 
vases, broken glass, and specimens have been ex- 
hibited in museums adhering to a variety of bodies. 

When coral is once detached, and ai the mercy of 



the waves, it soon loses it polypiferous rind ; to en- 
able the constructors of this brilliant edifice to labour 
for its increase, it is indispensable that it should be 
fixed ; their work does not, however, advance with 
a rapidity equal to that of the madreporick Polypi in 
the Indian sea, or the immense Eastern ocean^ whose 
labours, in the short space of a few years, close the 
entrance of marine ports, and raise those gigantick 
reefs so well known to navigators, on which 
many vessels, sailing in those distant regions, have 
struck and perished. 

Coral is found at different depths in the bosom of 
the waters, but, notwithstanding the density of the 
mediiun in which it exists, all aspects are not suita^ 
ble to its increase. On the coasts of France it cov- 
ers those rocks that face the south ; it is rarely met 
with on those having an eastern or western aspect, 
and neveir in a northern one. It is never found at 
less than three or four yards below the surface of 
the sea, nor ever at a greater depth than three hun- 
dred and fifty yards. 

In the straits of Messina coral prefers an eastern 
aspect, on the south it is seldom found, and still less 
on the rocks of the north or west. They there fish 
it from a depth of one hundred to two hundred yards. 
In those straits, immortalized by Homer and Virgil, 
the solar rays strike more perpendicularly than on 
the coast of France, their heat penetrates to a great- 
er distance, and |he coral is found even deeper than 
three hundred yards ; but then its quality no longer 
compensates for the risks and numerous difficulties 
attending the procuring of it. 

On the north coast of Africa it is npt sought be- 
yond thirty or forty yards in depth, and at a distance 
of three or four leagues from shore ; they abandon 
it when it reaches two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred yards. 

The coral is generally of a more beautiful colour 
in shallow waters which easily admit the light, thaa 
where the immense column of water, by absorbing 
all the luminous rays, deprives it of the energetiek 
influence exerted over all animated beings by that 
beneficent medium unceasingly emanating from the 
sun. 

Coral on the coasts of France, being perhaps 
better chosen than in other countries, has the repu- 
tation of possessing the liveliest eolours and the 
greatest brilliancy ; that of Italy, however, rivals it 
in beauty ; on the Barbary coasts it attains greater 
thickness, but the colour is inferiour. 

Fifteen different varieties are distinguished in the 
course of commerce ; these, from their colour and 
degrees of beauty, obtain the several names o^ froth 
of bloody Jlower ^ blood, first, secondhand third blood, 
and 90 on. ' 

At Trapani, in Sicily, where the principal coral 
fishery of the island is carried on, it is managed by 
a very ingenious and simple contrivance. To the 
centre of a large wooden cross is fixed a stone suffi- 
ciently ponderous to carry the cross to the bottom of 
the water. Pieces of small strong net are tied to 
each limb of this cross, which is poised horizontally 
by a rope, and then let down into the sea. As soon 
as it is felt to touch the bottom, the rope is made fast 
to the boat, which is then rowed about over the beds 
of cora], and the great stone breaking the branches 
of the rocks, they become entangled in the net-work^ 
are thus secured, and wrested from their birthright. 
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THE HIVE-BEE. 

Tv hire-bee is distinguished from all the other 
species of bees, by having the shanks of the hind 
tegs furnished with a smooth and concave pollen 
plate on the outer surface, and destitute of spines at 
the extremity ; by the basal joint of the tarsi, in the 
workers, being of an oblong form, with its inner sur* 
face clothed with fine hairs disposed in transverse 
layers ; by the oblong shape of the body ; by the 
maxillary palpi, or the feelers of the sheaths of the 
tongue, being almost obsolete ttid formed of a single 
jomt, and by the oral apparatus being of an elonga- 
ted form. 

The hhreobee may be regarded as one of the most 
perfectly sooial spedes of ifisecta, and one whose 
economy is regulated by the possession of a more 
perfect degree of instinct than is perhaps possessed 
by any other invertebrated animal. Another pecu- 
liarity, necessarily dependant upon the* social habits 
of these insects, is the existence of individuals which 
have been regarded by many as a third sex, but 
. Mrhich modern investigations have ascertained to be 
female insects, whose internal and sexual organiza- 
tion is in an undeveloped state. These individuals, 
neiHers or muleSf or workers, or female non-breed- 



ers, as they have been ternned, constitute the gre 
mass of the population^ of a society : they are t) 
smallest members in the community, a circumstam 
probably dependant upon their imperfect organiz 
tion (if we may be alPowed to use the term to i 
animal possessing such perfection of habits ;) and 
is to them that the internal economy of the hive 
committed, and upon them the whole labour of t] 
community devolves. 

How (Skilfully she builds her cell. 

How neat she spreads her wax, 
She labours hard to store it well 

With the sweet food she makes- 
She gathers honey all the day 

From ev'ry opening flow*r. 

Moreover it is their duty to guard and protect tl 
hive and the queen, to feed the young, and to k 
the drone at the appointed season. 

In a single hive, there are sometimes not few 
than thirty thousand of these individuals. They a 
distinguished from the fully-developed females 1 
having a longer lip, the jaws not notched at the ti 
and the sting straight. 

The perfect female, of which there is but a si 
gle individual in a hive, is termed the queen, and 
distinguished by her greater size, more elongs 
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form, brighter colour, shorter tongua, notched jaws, 
and curved sting. Her duty principally consists in 
the laying of eggs, and in h^r proceedings she 
is attended by a body-guard of workers, who pay 
her the greatest attention ; hence, she is the mother 
of the hive, not indeed of the contemporary genera- 
tion, but of the future inhabitants of the hive, as 
well as of the swarms of the following summer. It 
is one of the most curious points in the history of 
this insect, to notice the immense influence which 
this solitary female has upon an entire population of 
many thousand bees.. And, indeed, did not the ac- 
counts which have been given respecting it, depend 
upon authors of the most undisputed veracity, it 
would be next to impossible to consider (hem to be 
otherwise than as most marvellous and impossible 
fables. Reaumur, however, by dividing a hive, 
clearly proved the existence of the more than care- 
ful attention and respect with which the queen is re-r 
garded. He enclosed the two portions of the socie- 
ty in glass hives, and ascertained not only that such 
was the case, but also, that whilst in that division 
which possessed the queen, and but a small propor- 
tion of workers, the latter quickly made two combs, 
the portioTi without a sovereign, although far more 
numerous, did not construct a single cell ; whence 
it is evident that the instinctive proceedings of the 
workers depend on the love of progeny ; and what 
is the more remarkable, it is not for their own off- 
spring that they are content to undergo all their la- 
bours, being totally incapacitated from becoming the 
parents of a hive. 

The absence of the queen deprives the workers 
of no organ, paralyzes no limb, yet in every instance 
that they are deprived of her they neglect their 
duties, and unless provided with another queen they 
refuse food and quickly perish. How difficult is it 
to attribute the^e wonderful proceedings to any 
other cause than the possession of the most perfect 
reason. 

The male bees, of which there are several hun- 
dreds, sometimes even two thousand, in a full hive, 
are idle creatures, doing no work :— 

On others* toils, in pampered leisare thrive, 
The lazy Others of the industrioua hive. 

Their only duty is^to impregnate the female, and 
this effected, they are driven from the hive and kill- 
ed by the workers, who thereupon also destroy the 
male larvse and pupae remaining. They are gene- 
rally termed drones, a term which has been misap- 
plied to various species of flies which indeed much 
resemble bees, but which may at. once be distin- 
guished by having only one pair of wings. 

These drones are of a more bulky size than the 
other bees, and they are not armed with a sting. 
Their antennae are composed of thirteen joints (those 
of the females and workers having only twelve ar- 
ticulations ;) the head is more rounded, with the 
eyes larger, and meeting behind ; their jaws are 
smaller and very hairy ; and the basal v)int of the 
posterior tarsi has neither pollen plate nor brush. 
They make a much greater noise in their flight than 
the others, and at the extremity of the body two 
small corneous appendages are to be observed of a 
yellow colour, which, with some other internal or- 
gans, constitute the sexual apparatus. 

In addition to these three kind of individuals, it is 



to be observed, that there appear to be two sorts of 
females, namely, the large and small. Reaumur, 
however, attributes this diflference of size to the 
state of the eggs in the body. There are likewise 
two descriptions of males, one not larger than the 
workers, and supposed to be produced from a male 
egg laid in a worker's cell, and the other much lar- 
ger, above described. Moreover, there are, accord- 
ing to M. Huber, two sorts of workers ; the first, 
which he calls ciridres, wax-makers, being charged 
with the collecting of food and secretion of materials 
for the building of the nest,; and the second, wrhich 
he calls nourrices, or nurses, smaller and more tv^eak- 
ly, whose cares are directed to the feeding of the 
young and the dcfmestick concerns of the nest. Hu- 
ber also noticed another kind of bees, which he 
terms black bees, and which q)pear to be only cas* 
ual inmates of the hive, from which they are always 
expelled, and often killed by the workers, with 
which, however, except in having the head and tho- 
rax of a darker colour, they agree both in their ex- 
ternal appearance and internal structure, having, like 
the workers, perfect ovaries, although not furnished 
with eggs. Messrs. Kirby and Spence threw out 
the hint that those black bees may be superannuated 
workers, which have lost some of the hairs from ofl^ 
their bodies, and which, being incapable of contrib- 
uting to the labours of the nest, are banished by the 
younger members. 

Such are the inhabitants of the hive — ^the chief 
products of which are beeswax and honey. The 
former is secreted by the worker-bees from' a pecu- 
liar apparatus on the under side of the beUy, as oc» 
casion requires, and is employed for constructing the 
combs in which the family provision a^d the young 
brood are deposited. These combs are boiled in 
water, afler the honey is extracted, until melted ; the 
wax is then separated from the water, and being re- 
melted, it is poured into moulds, to form the bees- 
wax sold in our shops. It has been said that there 
is hardly enough of this article produced in England 
to answer the demand for lipsalve alone, the greater 
portion employed being annually imported from the 
Baltick, the Levant, the Barbary coast, and North 
America. Hiunboldt informs us that not less than 
forty- two thousand six hundred and seventy arobas 
of wax, worth upward of one hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds, were exported from the island of 
Cuba in a single year. This product is for the most 
part obtained from the common hive-bees ; a quantity 
by no means inconsiderable is, however, procured 
from various species of wild bees. 

Honey is obtained by the bees from the nectaries 
of flowers, which, as is well known, are constantly 
secreting a sweet nectarial fluid. This is sucked 
up by the tongue of the insect ; a portion of it is 
consumed at once for its 8iq)port, but the majority of 
the supply, although taken into the stomach of the 
bee, is again regurgitated and poured into the cells 
of the hive for the food of the grubs and the use of 
the community during winter. Th^se cells are 
placed in the most inaccessible parts of the hive, 
and are closed with waxen lids, btit the honey des- 
tined for the use of the nurses, workers, and drones, 
is deposited ill unclosed cells. Some difference 
seems to exist whether the honey, while retained in 
the stomach of the bee does not undergo some 
change, and this idea is strengthened by Reaumur's 
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ezpeTiment, from which he obtained honey from the 
nests of bees fed upon sugar. Moreover, in each 
honey-cell there is a creamlike layer or covering of 
a thicker consistence than the honey itself. This 
layer is perforated by the bee, when it deposites its 
honey in the cell, through a hole made by the fore* 
legs, and which is closed before the bee flies aWay. 
The quality and taste of honey depend, therefore, 
upon the plants frequented by the bees ; thus, the 
finest-flavoured and most delicate honey is collected 
from aromatick plants, and has been stored in clean 
and new cells, for which reason, and not because it 
ia elaboraled by a fresh swarm of bees, it is termed 
virgin honey. The peculiar taste of the fine Nar- 
bonne honey has been attempted to be imitated by 
adding an infusion of rosemary. Hence it is advi- 
- sable to have large patches of such plants as borage, 
viper's bugloss, mignonette, lemon-thymp, and sage, 
in the neighbourhood of bee-hives. Lime-trees, 
furze, heath, and clover, are also desirable auxil- 
iaries. 

Honey, however, occasionally has been found to 
have acted like poison, a circumstance probably ow- 
ing to the bees having extracted it from poisonous 
plants. Many of the ancient writers contain facts 
on this subject, and in particular Xenophon has re- 
corded in his Memorabilia that a number of Greek 
soldiers, during the celebrated retreat of the ten 
thousand, were violently affected by honey, which 
they had eaten near Trebisond. Toumefort, when 
travelling in Asia, made some inquiries upon the 
subject, and discovered a shrub growing in the neigh- 
bourhood of that place, which is well known to pro- 
duce similar effects. He says, ** There is a kind of 
rhododendrons about Trebizond, whose flowers the 
bee feeds upon, and the honey thence drives people 
mad." 

Dr. B. S. Barton, in a valuable paper in the fifth 
volume of the Transactions of the Philosophical 
Society of America, after- detailing the statements of 
classical authors upon the subject of poisonous hon- 
ey, has stated that, in the autumn and winter of 
1790, the honey collected near Philadelphia proved 
fatal to many, in consequence of which it was dis- 
covered, after an inquiry instituted by the govern- 
QMnt, that the honey had been chiefly collected from 
the flowers of the Kalmia htifolia. He also men- 
tions that a party of adventurers removed some hives 
of bees from Pennsylvania to New Jersey, in the 
hope that the savannahs of the latter country might 
be favourable to the increase of these animals, and, 
consequently, to the making of honey ; they accord- 
ingly placed them in the above situations, and where 
the Kalmia angustifolia was the principal flowering 
shrub ; the bees increased prodigiously, and the en- 
terprise appeared successful, but it was soon found 
that every one who ate of the honey became intoxi- 
cated to a high degree* It was then made into me- 
theglin, but with a similar effect to those who partook 
of it. The usual symptoms were a dimness of 
sight, or vertigo, succeeded by a delirium, which 
was sometimes mild and pleasant, and sometimes 
ferocious ; intoxication, pain in the stomach and in* 
testines, convulsions, profuse perspiration, foaming 
at the mouth, vomiting, purging, and, in a few in- 
stances, even death. Sometimes vomiting was 
among the earliest symptoms, and in that case the 
patiant was readily relieved, although a temporary 



weakness of the limbs was not an uncommon 
suit. 

Dr. Hosack has recorded two cases in which 
substance produced violent vomiiing, a coldnesi 
the extremities, and a livid appearance of the cc 
tenance. The pulse was reduced to about twf 
in a minute ; the spontaneous vomiting, bowe 
being followed by a dose of castor-oil, together i 
the application of fomentations, relieved the sui 
ers. in these cases the honey was of a dark i 
dish colour, and a thicker consistence than usu 
sold in the market. 

From the facts mentioned above, Dr. Barton ii 
opinion that the poisonous nature of the hone; 
owing to the bees feeding on poisonous plants, e 
as the Kalmia of various species, the Andron 
Mariana, which is injurious to sheep, the Rhoda 
dron^ the Asalea melijlora^ and the Daturay and 
recommends that every fetid or poisonous veget 
should be removed from the habitation of these 
imals. 



THE VIPER. 



Ths viper {vipera) is a genus or rather famil 
poisonous serpents, having poison fanes unaccon 
nied by other teeth. They occupy the same p 
in the eastern continent that the Crotali (rattlesns 
and triangular-headed snakes) occupy in Amei 
and with them include the whole of the class 0/ 
which have poison fangs ; the other poisonous 
pents have common teeth along with their po 
fangs, and are all aquatick in their habits, constitu 
what is called the Hydra family. 

The vipers of the eastern continent are more 
merous and varied in their species than the Cn 
of the western ; but taking them on the whole, I 
are not so formidable in their appearance or so d* 
ly in their venom. There are, however, except 
to this, depending partly on the species and ps 
on the warmth of the climate and the season ; an 
those extreme cases, wounds inflicted by any si 
ones are attended with the most fatal consequent 

The vipers occupy the -same place, both in 
system and on the globe, among the poisonous 
pents, which is occupied by the colubers, among 
true serpents which are not poisonous ; and as 1 
have the plates under the tail double as well as 
colubers, they have been confounded together, 
the poison of the vipers has been imputed to the 
ers which are certainly not poisonous. This co 
sion of two sections of anioials so very dififeren 
those are in the character which gives them t 
chief interest with mankind, has often been proi 
tive of double mistakes. The harmless colui 
have been persecuted as if in possession of dei 
venom, and people have been terrified at them ; 
the other hand, some have, from experience of 
harmless mature of the colubers, been led to tan 
with the adders, and have paid dearly for their tei 
ity. The true criterion as to whether a serpen 
or is not poisonous, is the presence or the absc 
of the poison fangs. 

The poisonous ones are also less lively in t 
motions, as the few serpents which are harmless 
less lively than the snakes ; the principal distinct 
are, however, to be liought in the appearance of 
species. There is one character which prevents 
vipers from being confounded with those poisoi 
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[Naia Haje.] 



representatiTes in the west, the crotali. The last 
have second or posterior lappets to the nostrils, and 
the vipers have not. Practically this distinction is 
of very little consequence, as the two are never found 
in the same places, and though they were, they are 
equally to be avoided. 

The viper family, or rather tribe, admits of subdi* 
vision into four sections ; the first having the scales 
on the head of nearly the same size and character as 
those on the upper part of the body, and this is a dis- 
tinction between them and the non-venomous colu- 
bers. The second have large plates on the top of 
the head, resembling those of the colubers, but they 
have the poison fangs apart like the former ; the third 
the tail flattened like an oar for swimming, or other- 
wise difFereut from the typical vipers ; the fourth 
have the poison fangs in the same row with other 
maxillary teeth, only larger in size, and the scales on 
the belly and tail like those of the hoa and erotalus, 
but as they do not inhabit the same part of the world 
as either of these, there is no danger of confounding 
them in wild nature. They make in all ten genera, 
or sub-genera, in Cuvier's arrangement. 

Naia Haje, This is an Egyptian species, which 



has been celebrated from th« remoteft antiquity. 
The inflated neck, and often the erect attitude, which 
we observe in the serpent of the ancient paintings 
and sculptures of Egypt, is proof that this is the ser- 
pent which they made the emblem of the protecting 
divinity of the world, and, as such, placed it as a 
guard, at each side of the globe, upon the portals of 
all their temples. There is little doubt, that, if Cle- 
opatra did poison herself by the bite of a serpent, the 
haje was the aspic which she employed for the pur- 
pose — only it could not have been procured from the 
mud of the Nile, as it is not aquatick. Its markings 
are greenish and brown ; and it cannot inflate the 
anterior part of the body like other vipers. It has 
been taken advantage of by the jugglers as well as 
its congener, who, by pressing its occiput, can make 
it as stifl* as a stick, so as alternately to seem a rod, 
and a serpent. The power that it has of erecting it- 
self when alarmed, or otherwise excited, is probably 
the reason why the office of a guardian was confer- 
red upon it. 

El affah^ is the name of the other serpent remark- 
able for its quick and penetrating poison. It is abent 
two feet l(Hig, more or lets, and as thick as s man's 
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arm, heaulifully spotted with yellow and brown^ and^ 
sprinkled over with blackish specks. They have a 
wide momh, by which they inhale a great quantity 
of air, and when inflated therewith they eject it with 
such force as to be heard to a considerable distance. 
These mortal enemies to mankind are described by 
Jackson, as. abounding in the desert of Suse, where 
their htiles are so numerous that it is difficult for a 
horse to pass without stumbling. 



METHOD OF PROCURING AND PRESRVINO 
OBJECTS OP NATURAI, HISTORY. 

We haire had numerous applications from our 
subscribers to furnish in the Magazine the necessa- 
ry instructions ftir the procuring and preserving ob- 
jects of Natural History. In compliance with tliis 
call, we commence in this number a course of arti- 
cles which will be extracted from different works, 
but chiefly from the " Manual of the Practical Nat- 
uralist." The instructions here given will be very 
explicit ; sufficiently so to enable any person who 
has the least inclination, to procure and preserve a 
valuable collection. 

Of taking Birds, — In whatever manner the ta- 
king of birds is to be performed, the operator should 
furnish himself with a pair of pincers, paper, cot- 
ton, flax 01 clean tow, and plaster of Paris in pow- 
der. Should the weather be hot, or the place of 
hunting distant, so as to hazard the spoiling of the 
game ere it can be sent home, have a tin box con- 
taining nettle, mint, and such aromatick plants as 
grow on the banks of rivers ; in this pack the birds, 
after preparing them as we shall presently direct. 
This is recommended as a sure method by M. Boi- 
tard, who alleges in its favour an experience of more 
than twenty years in Italy and the south of France, 
where from the heat of the climate corruption in 
ordinary cases takes place in a few hours. 

When a bird is shot, secure him immediately, 
that he may not soil his feathers with the blood oC 
the wound. Seek out the wound, and raise the 
feathers which eover it. Put a quantity of the pow- 
dered plaster'^ upon the wound, and thrust into it a 
plug of cotton ; then add more of the plaster, and 
when the bleeding is quite stanched, replace the 
feathers. Cleanse the mouih and stop it with the 
tow er cotton, introducing a quantity of plaster. 
This precaution mqst be particularly observed in the 
case of birds of prey, as they often disgorge their 
food in dying, and sometimes after death. The nos- 
trils also should be plugged with cotton, on account 
of the fetid matter which commonly escapes there- 
from; in the vulture this matter is so strong in 
odour, that when the feathers become imbued with 
it, nothing can remove the scent. In performing 
the operation, care should be taken not to distort the 



• In these eases, when plaster is not to be had, you may sab- 
■litnte dry earth, aibeo^ or bran, 
V^ v.— 47 



nostrils or the comers of the mouth, . as in many 
species of birds these points iudicaie generical or 
speeifick characters. 

If it be a bird feeding npon fish, such as the pel- 
ican or* heron, cleanse not only the throat but the 
crop and pouchy for the least pressure w<nild force 
out their contents and soil the plumage. To empty 
the pouch of a pehcan, you have only to open his 
beak and take out the contents with your hand. In 
a bird without a pouch, the process although longer, 
has hardly more difficulty: — hang him up by the 
claws with the head downward, shake him, and" 
squeeze the neck' with a gentle pressure, passing 
from the breast down to the mouth ; this will force 
otu the cpntents of the stomach. After this, stuff 
his mouth with plaster and cotton as above directed. 
The escape of the excrement is prevented in the 
same way. 

This is the moment when the naturalist should 
make: the following indispensable observations. 
Open his eyes and take exact note of their colotir ; 
-^rmeasure his extreme length from the point of the 
beak to the end of the tail ; — and, if you ha^^e had 
opportunity before shooting him of observing his ^at- 
titude, note it down, that when he is stuffed he may 
be placed in the same position. These observations 
may consist chiefly of the following : — 

1. Does he perch t or otherwise ? 

2. Are his thigh^ bare, or hidden by the plumage 
of the belly ? 

3. Is bis body while at rest placed vertically, ob- 
liquely, or horizontally ? 

4. Are the wings drawn up, or hanging down ? — 
Do they cross over the tail ? — Are they confounded 
and united with the feathers of the breast and back 
for a third, one half, or two thirds of their length from 
the top ? — Do their tips reach to the end of the tail ? 
or half its length ? or a quarter ? &c. 

5. What is the exact colour of the claws — beak 
^-ceres — and glands ? 

These remarks^ although they may appear unne- 
cessarily minute, yet are very essential. One ex- 
ample out of a thousand will suffice.' Suppose you 
have shot a young male or old female i^esserelle ;] 
the most exact description will not enable you to 
distinguish it from a female cresserelletle, unless you 
note the precise length, which is two inches longer 
in the Brst-mentioned bird : or unless the wings and 
tail be compared^ as the wings in the cresserelle 
reach but three fourths the length of the tail. These 
are the only clear distinctions of the two species. 

Having followed the above directions, hold the 
bird by the bill, and shake him gently to get rid of 
the superfluous plaster, and return the feathers to 
their natural position ; in aid of this you may blow 
upon him, but always in the direction of the feath- 
ers ; then roll up a sheet of strong paper into a 
cone, and plaee him head first within, taking care 



t To^€«*. in the kngua^e of oi^ithology, » to follow ihe 
habit of aligntinf? on a branch or rail, in contradietmction to 
alMdnff on the ground or any flat surftce : thus a robin perches, 
a duck does not, 

t In the present ihetance, the word thigh ie used in the popular 
application. The ecientifick nomeodature gives another name 
to this Umb of the bird. , 

f The Kesird of B.uffon, the Siannd or Wmd-Ba^er of otht 
ei& ^Uco 7\nnunciUu» of Omelin, 
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not to derange the feathers, it being extremely diffi- 
cult afterward to replace them properly : the legs 
should be stretched ajong the tail, and the wings 
placed close : then close up the package, after pla- 
cing within the Tioies you have taken respecting the 
bird ; then put it carefully in a box or bag, and if 
you hav« several of these packages put the largest 
at the bottom. 

When you take a bird in a snare or net, be care- 
ful in killing him that he does not beat his feathers 
off in struggling ; seize him by the two fingers un- 
der the wings, between the breast and the belly, and 
pinch him till he is sufibcatcd. Taking with nets is 
a tolerable method of obtaining small birds in good 
condition, but requires a degree of skill which is 
only attained by long practice. Its success too is 
hardly certain, except during' the spring ; when, in 
the season of pairing, the feathered tribe lose their 
timidity and allow themselves to be approached. 

Many interesting subjects are sometimes taken 
by birdlime, but they are often quite spoiled by this 
substance. Nevertheless, if a bird taken in this 
manner have saved enough of his plumage to render 
him worth preserving, and his rarity make it an ob- 
ject, he may with care arul patience be cleansed, 
thus : — Rub the limed feathers with fresh butter till 
the lime and butter coalesce, which you may know 
by the mixture's not sticking ; remove as much as 
you can scrape off with a knife, and wash the remain- 
der with a strong solution of potash ; the lime being 
removed, wash again with clear water and dry it 
with powdered plaster. For want of potash, make 
a strong lie of equal parts of ashes and water ; let 
it stared twenty -four hours, and decant it clear. If 
neither of these lotions be procurable, you may use 
very strong soap-suds several times renewed. 

Some persons, after applying the butter to the 
limed feathers, add a quantity of ether, and after- 
ward wipe the feathers dry with tow. This is 
doubtless the most expeditions way, but has the dis- 
advantage of discolouring the plumage. 

In addition to the above methods of procuring 
subjects^ there is another which is by no means to 
be neglected ; this is> to go to the markets where 
game is sold. But ere you purchase a bird, how- 
ever valuable l>e may appear, satisfy yourself that 
he ia capable €>f preservation. Examine first the 
claws, the bill, and the large beam-feathers of the 
wings and tail. If none of these are wanting, see 
whether the scull be not broken, as many persons 
prush with the hand the heads of those birds which 
the3^take in n«ts, or, when shooting, finish them by 
beating their heads ; in these cases, the bones of 
the head being fractured, it will be difficult to ^restore 
it to its true shape, and with any care it could not 
be arranged with firmness. Still, in the case of a 
very rare subject, these circumstances will not de- 
tract wholly from its value. 

Examine moreover whether the flesh be sufficient- 
ly free from putrefaction to preserve the feathers up- 
on the skin in the process of flaying. This you 
cannot always know by the smell, for the wound 
will sometimes eisbale an odour which infects tio 
other part. Examine attentively the small feathers 
at the corners of the bill and the cheeks ; if they 
hold firmly, the bird is capable of preservation, but 
if you can rub off these feathers with the finger, 
and the skin beneath feels damp, abandon him as 



unfit for your purpose ; he would part with his plu- 
mage or come quite to pieces the moment you at- 
tempted to take off the skin. 

Much attention is requisite in the selection of 
birds ; upon this depends the freshness and brillian- 
cy of colour, which gives them their greatest value. 
A bird reared in a cage loses his gracefulness, the 
beauty of his dress, and sometimes the characteris- 
ticks of his species. It is only upon the summit of 
the craggy rock, that we find the enormous bird of 
prey armed with his long and sharp talons. It is 
upon the sandy shores of the ocean or the banks 
of rivers, that we must look for the feathered com- 
batants armed with a splendid cuiras of long and 
slender plumes ; the woodpecker and the sparrow 
are decked in the gaudy dress of the pairing-sea* 
son, solely when they inhabit the solitude of the for- 
est. The naturalist therefore will not make his se- 
lections either from the barnyard, or the aviary of 
the bird-fancier. Nature must be studied in the 
fields. 

The nomenclature of birds is at present thrown 
into much confusion, by the errours of writers who 
have mistaken young individuals, females, and old 
males of a single class, for different species. Men 
of high talent, Buffon himself, cannot be exempted 
from this imputation. This great naturalist has ^ven 
the name of faucon to the falco peregrinus of Gme- 
lio ; — he has made one species of the full-grown 
male ; a second species of the young male, which 
he has named faucon sors ; ^ third species of the 
year-old male, which he has called faucon not'r paS' 
soger ; and a fourth species of the very old male, 
which has received from him the title of lanier^ An 
intelligent amateur should employ all the means in 
his power to cqllept every variety of age and sex, 
as well as that variety occasioned by moulting. He 
who in this manner is enabled to make the acquisi- 
tion of a whole genus, has rendered a true service 
to the study ; his cabinet will possess more value in 
the eyes of a naturalist, than if he had heaped to* 
gether thousands of individuals, rare in themselves, 
but isolated in respect to classification. 

Birds of prey in general, and particularly those 
of the hawk kind, (geuus falco y) deserve the first at- 
tention of the naturalist; next follow those which 
frequent the shores of the sea and the banks of 
rivers ; afterward, those of \h& passer tribe.* 



SIMILES, 



Thebg*s a elbnd in the easf— 'tis like night in its hue^ 
But the riftfl in its gloom reveal touches of blue ; 
So, ofi, wh^a the ^irit would faint in despair. 
We catch glimpses of hope through the twilight of^ara 

In a desolate spot as ^y flower ever grew in, 

I saw a sweet rose leaningr over a ruin ; 

And I said, " When long years steal life's freshness away, 

May Love^ like that rose^ lend a smile to Decay !". 

III. 
The frail water-lily is tossed to and Sto 
On the strjBtm, but its roots cling unshaken below ; 
Thus the soul rides in safety adversity's wave, 
When its anchor is cast on the " Mighty to save." 



* The «dxth o^der of birds, accordmg to the Lionseaa syatem, 
oompriflin^ all the singing-birda. 
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CAUSES OP POVERTY. 

{Fram 8edgwiok*8 Publiek md Priwte Economy.] 

There is a large class of employments that 
may be called the frivolous employments. It cannot 
be said) that the labourers in them produce nothing, 
but that they produce nothing of substantial value. 

These labourers are not idle, that is not the diffi- 
culty ; no, many of them work like slaves, late and 
early^ and in the most unwholesonie occupations. 
The singularity of this kind of labour is, that though 
the labourers earn wages, and often very high wa- 
ges, still that they do not produce anything of sub- 
stantial utility, nothing that increases the general 
ivealth, and thereby enables other labourers to fare 
the better for the work they do. The labour here 
meant is that imn(iense amount of labour consumed 
in the fashions. 

Fashion, fashion', this is the only tyrant left to 
exercise an uncontrolled sway over the labour of 
the people of the United States. It is a prodigious 
passion for finery and fashion, that makes poor and 
keeps poor very many among us. The rich employ 
the poor in this kind of ostentation, to gratify their 
love of expense, and to keep up their superiority of 
appearance, and those who work for small wages do 
not know that there is any other mode of getting a 
living. The rich ha,ve not been taught any nobler 
manner of spending their money, nor the poor that 
there is any way of getting rid of this kind of deg- 
radation. There are in every country a given num- 
ber that want good food, clothes, houses, domestick 
animals, gardens, and other proper accommodations 
and enjoyments, but they cannot have them unless 
they will work to produce them. At present, in- 
stead of employing our capital in setting people to 
work for what they want, or rather should desire, 
we employ them in fabricating what they do not 
want, and should not desire. The evil, in respect 
to these frivolous occupations, is, that neither rich 
nor poor procure, with their labour or money, the 
beat enjoyments in their power, but like children, 
cover their bodies, and fill their houses, with baw- 
bles, playthings, and trinkets. These playthings, 
bawbles, and trinkets, are not worked for because 
they possess true beauty, taste, and elegance, or are 
they even thought to possess them. Elegance and 
beauty, always, in due proportion to his ability, are 
proper objects for the labour of man, rich or poor ; 
and one of the great causes of poverty at present, 
is, that the poor are not trained to admire, and of 
course, not to labour for them. Much of ^is beau- 
ty is so cheap, and so easily obtained, that the poor 
would find in it a full indemnity, and more than an 
indemnity for all their imagined deprivations of the 
pleasures of the vain and sensual. But this is not 
our education ; on the contrary, the country is del- 
uged with gew-gaws ; there is an immense expen- 
diture upon the most frivolous products, in and out of 
doors, upon our dress, furniture, equipage, i&c, for 
no better reason, than that it is the fashion. 

And what is fashion ? The story is : " That 
one Calthorp purged John Drakes, the shoemaker of 
Norwich, England, in the time of King Henry the 
eighth, of the proud honour which our people have 
to be of the gentleman^s cut. The knight bought 
some fine cloth and sent it to the tailor's to be made. 
John Drakes, the shosraaksr, seeing the oloth, told 



the tailor to make him one of the same, and the 
same fashion. In came the knight, and seeing' the 
shoemaker's Cloth, asked whose it was. The taflor 
told him, it was the shoemaker's, and that he want- 
ed a coat after the fashion of the knight's. * So be 
it,' said the knight, * cut inine as full of gasTies with 
your shears as you can.' The shoemakei could get 
no time to go to the tailor's till Chrislknas. Seeing 
his coat cut full of gashes he began to « wear. * But,' 
said the tailor, * I have done nothing but what yoti 
bid me, for as Sir Philip's garment is, so is yours.* 
' By my latchet.' says John Drakes, * I will never 
wear gentlemen's fashions again.'" 

I shall, for the present, mention one instance only 
of the expenditure of the publiek money for fashion 
sake, and that is in the dress of a midshipman in 
the American navy. When he enters, as midship- 
man, he must be fourteen years of age, and is, per- 
haps, the son of a poor mechanick, farmer, or cler- 
gyman. His annual pay, including rations, amount- 
ed to three hundred and eighteen dollars, previous 
to the winter of 1835, when it was increased by act 
of Congress. 

In the year 1830, the then Secretary of the Navy 
issued an order, regulating the costume of several 
of the officers ; accompanying these orders, were 
patterns of the dresses required, of the swords, &c. 
The midshipman's coat, (full dress,) is particularly 
prescribed ; it must be an embroidered coat. It is 
made by working a profusion of silk braid upon the 
sleeves and other parts of it. This eoat cost at the 
shop of a fashionable tailor, in New York, in the 
year 1832, fifty dollars; the embroidery on it, as a 
part of that fifty, fifteen. It was said, at that time, 
that the entire full dress cost one hundred dollars. 

Here is a boy, then, that cannot be known as the 
servant of his country, without an embroidered coat, 
which is not worn by the President, or any member 
of Congress, or any private gentleman in the coun- 
try. Neither is it worn by any member of the 
house of Commons, or of the house of Lords, upon 
ordinary occasions. The^e are declared to be the 
most simple, well-dressed gentlemen in England. 
The first lesson taught to this boy is a lesson of pro- 
fusion, to spend what he never earned, and more 
than he ever spent before, and for no better reason, 
than that this is the warlike fashion ; and still the 
sensible gentlemen of the navy despise this finery, 
and object to it for the same reason that a farmer or 
mechanick should. The money that a country pays 
its publiek officers should be mainly for good work 
and noble deeds ; these are always entitled to good 
wages. LUtlc do the people know of the immense, 
amount of their money paid by government in follies 
of this Hind. 

Fashion does not mean a good fashion ; so far 
from it, that it is true, that there are admirable arti- 
cles, such as particular kinds of clothes, and other 
things, of the most excellent and durable workman- 
ship, that are thrown by, even by those who earn 
their dailv bread, and never resumed, because the 
fashioftftble part of the publiek have abandoned 
them. Thus, the labourers do not bury their talents 
merely, but throw them into the sea ; they volunta- 
rily gi ve up a power which feeds them and clothes 
them, which they have gained by their own ingenu- 
ity, and hard work, and surrender to vanity and 
I {Aide (be charter of their freedoin* 
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Fashion, therefore, does not imply anything solid- 
ly useful, substantial, or beautiful, (for good and use.- 
(ul fashions should be adoptad of course,) nor that 
it is better than a former, more fit or graceful, but 
only, generally, that it has been introduced by some 
insignificant people in London or Paris, and thence 
transplanted into this country by merchants and, tra- 
ders, to turn the heads and empty th<^ pockets of 
the people into their own. Besides, there are thou- 
sands, not only in London and Paris, but in our own 
country, whose sole business and trade, is, to get up 
these fashions, to establish them, to set them afioat 
in the world. It is by thns following the fashion, 
not on account of iuremperance, or any other vice, 
not on account of pauper wages, and the necessity, 
a9 they think, of turn-iiuts, that many of our respect- 
able mechaiiicks and labourers, in the factories and 
elsewhere, sacrifice their independence for a bawble ; 
that our upright and otherwise high-minded farmers, 
load their estates with mortgages, and finally reduce 
themselves to beggary ; that the very poorest of the 
people sacrifice their last shilling in some tawdry 
decoration of the person or fashionable sensuality, 
who have not sound shoes, or stockings, or a whole 
flannel garment. 

In this way the utmost skill and ingenuity of .the 
mechanic k and manufacturer, are called forth to keep 
up the folly, to vary the mode, to change the stripes, 
to make the thing large or small, round or square, 
black or white, short or long, or in some othet form, 
or of «ome other colour than it was before, for it 
matters not what form or colour, only that the thing 
be changed. Change, change, is the eternal, clam- 
orous cry of fashion ! Much finery is made in Pa- 
ris and in other parts of France, principally for our 
market alone, in the same way as we buy and make 
heads and other trinkets, to send to savage nations. 
These worthless things first appear among the ex- 
travagant people of the cities ; the refuse and sweep- 
ings are afterward sent to filch the money of our 
plain country-people. Their life is short, however, 
perhaps six months, or a year, in town or country, 
at the end of which time they are discarded ; for 
nothing is so disgusting to the chameleon eyes of 
fashion as old finery — ^and then it may he seen on 
the backs of servants, as presents from silly masters 
and mistresses, who are for ever complaining of bad 
service, and who thus debauch the morals and tastes 
of the people whom they hire, by the usa of that 
which is entirely unsuitahle to their condition. An- 
other part of this finery is doled out by hard-heart- 
ed and dishonest employers, to the very poorest of 
the people, in pay fgr under-priee toages ; for none 
work for ever so little a pittance that some cannot 
bo found to work for a less, and thus these misera- 
ble people, by their vanity and pride, and running at 
tlie heels of the rich, are kept ground into the very 
dust. If those who call themselves the working- 
people', would ''cut" the fashionable world, they 
would create a new world for themselves ; this 
would be belter than a thousand turn-outs. 

Of all the ways of spending money, few can be 
thought of more contemptible than to load the head^ 
neck, ears, body, fingers, feet, with a mass of finery 
and trumpery, created only by immense labour, and 
to be discarded for ever upon the first turn in the 
fashions : if done by the rich, it is extreme foUj^— 
If by the poor» certab ruin. The nifty people who 



do not know what their money is worth, or stands 
for, ought to have a coin of their own, stamped with 
the figures of houses, horses, family utensils, loaves 
of bread, Sic , to show them that these are the things 
that they are wasting and destroying. Nothing be- 
littles the mind more than the employment of it up- 
on mere fashion — perhaps an embroidered coat, or a 
button on it, or a shoestring, or riband, the height of a 
hat or cap, or something equally insignificant. One 
of the first objects of those who set on foot ostenta- 
tious fashions, is to keep themselves as far off as 
possible from the common people ; for, the moment 
that these fashions descend to them, the bubble 
bursts — there is an end of the fashion for ever f 

It is this ostentatious tyrant, fashion, that breaks 
Up families, by setting a barrier between the rich 
and poorer members of them ; it is this same ty* 
rant, that destroys that sympathy, and intermingling 
of difi^erent classes, at once so benevolent and so 
necessary in a great republican country ; it is this 
tyrant that severs the bonds of love. Let the whole 
nation, therefore, cast of "these hair-devices, adul- 
terous trinkets, and monuments of their shame r* — 
let the labouring people of the United States rise in 
their might, and proclaim to the world their regen- 
eration ! 

As I intend hereafter to give some account of the 
fashion -trade, I will here make but one statement in 
regard to it. 

It has been supposed that in England, at the pres- 
ent day, '* the quantity of gold and silver in actual 
existence, including utensils, ornaments, jewellery, 
trinkets, and watches, is three or four times as great 
as the value of those metals which exist in the 
form of money." 

What proportion of this immense amount is coir- 
sumed in bawbles, trinkets, useless gilding, and pla- 
ting, sham ornaments, dec, it is impossible to say.^ 
It is certainly not intended to include so useful an 
article as a watch, the wearing of which has, with- 
in a few years, been discarded by a certain portion 
of fashionable females, and for no better reason thsn 
that the common people now wear watches. 

If the rich only purchased these bawbles and trin- 
kets, the evil would not be so great as it is, though 
that would be bad enough ; for every rich man's 
money may be well employed, not only for his own 
advantage, but for that of the poor also, and a thou- 
sand times as much if he had it. It is impossible 
that so many human beings should consent to be 
employed in mimsteriog to each others vanity, in 
fabricating trash for their mutual use, did they not 
suppose that it must be so— that it is best that it 
should be so. Yes, they believe, this to be true po- 
litical economy ; and they show some of the great- 
est teachers to be on their side! Therefore we are 
taught to waste, destroy, consume, that the poor 
may find employment. They say, that if the rich 
did not scatter, the poor would starve ; whereas the 
fact is, that the more wasteful the rich are, the more 
poor people they create. They say, also, that if the 
rich did not spend their money like children, they 
would hoard it like misers. The way, then, to sat- 
isfy all men, both rich and poor, that it is not for their 
comfort and happiness to spend any part of their 
money, or labour, which is the same thing, in the 
many wicked and stupid ways pointed out in this 
article, is to prove to them that there a grest amxtj 
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ways. The way in which a nation speeds 
"^y, will generally greatly depend upon what 
9 produced — ^upon what they have created 
'ork, and this will decide what occupa- 
and trades there shall be. The useful 
^es are those by which alone the great 
can prosper. It is plain, then, that 
comfort, the independence, the re- 
a people will much depend upon the 
. only, but the kind of productions that 
.iDour creates. The great reformation at pres- 
. in the world is, that the peo[ile are more useful- 
ly and virtuously employed than ih^ were, for this 
produces improvement in all things. These virtu- 
ous labours are the foundation of civilization— -of 
our Christian civilization — of the civilization of the 
present time ; not Roman civilization, where the 
rich hired the poor, at their private social parties, to 
kill each other in gladiatorial combat, for the enter- 
tainment of the company. If, then, there be now 
an improvement in the labours of the people, in what 
they are hired to do, it may be greater still, if they 
labour now more to their own advantage than they 
once did, they can go on in the same good course. 
Let this, then, be a cardinal American maxim, that 
there can never be a limit to the good things which 
the heart of the people can conceive and execute ! 



SNOW CRYSTALS. 
Water, undergoing congelation in the heavens, 



and falling upon the earth, exhibits itself in the form 
either of snoto or bail ; that congealing upon the sur- 
face of the earth is termed ice. Hail is of the same 
nature as ice : anow is of the same nature as white 
frost. That snow may be formed, it is necessary 
that the aqueous panicles diffused through the air 
should congeal before they have . united into gross 
drops. The causes producing solidification in bod« 
ies, may sometimes so operate, that the masses con- 
creting shall assume certain regular and systemati^k 
figures. These, in chymistry, are termed crystals. 
In water, crystallization is ascribablo only to ab- 
straction of calorick ; but in other substances it is 
effected also by evaporation. The crystals of snow^ 
particularly, are distinguished from all others in 
another respect; viz. they consist of little, thin, 
smooth, and narrow bars of transparent ice, so dis- 
posed that they form planular or flattened hexagonal 
stelkBf or stars, rather than solid masses of a cuboi« 
dal or pyramidal cofifiguration. These stells, or 
stars, though of sufficient magnitude for ocular in- 
spection, are, however, of rare occurrence, the floc- 
culi being ordinarily of irregular and unequal fig- 
ure. Hence they have been remarked upon by very 
few. When they do occur, therefore, they should 
be noted. 

How snow should take on this beautiful stellated 
crystallization, and by what operation the*- various 
modifications of these stars are produced is not yet 
ascertained. Dr. Grew, howevf^r, has endeavoured 
to clear np this matter by-'^mpariag the crystals of . 
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•now with tho8« of other substances^ He has not 
particularized any modification excepting that where- 
in the radii of the stars are pinnated with collateral 
branches diverging at acute angles. The following 
are his own words : " Nitre crystallizes in the 
same slender spiculiB. Salts of hartshorn, sal am- 
moniack, and some other volatile salts, besides their 
main aitd longer shoots, have other shoots branched 
out from them; resembling, as those the main, so 
these the collateral points, of snow. But the icicles 
ef urine are still more near : for in the salt of harts- 

' horn, although the collateral shoots stand at acute 
angles with the main, yet not by pairs at equal 
height ; and in sal ammouiaek although they stand 
diametrically opposite or at equal height, yet with- 
al at right not acute angles. Whereas in the icicles 
«f urine they stand at equal height and at acute an- 
gles both ; in both like those of snow. And it is 
observable that the configuration of fearers is like- 
wise the same : the reason whereof,'^ he quaintly re- 
marks, *' is because fowls having no organs for the 
evacuation of urine,'' (an egregious errour by the 
by,) " the urinous parts of the blood are evacuated 
1^ the habit or skin, where they produce and nour- 
ish feathers." . From all this reascminghe concludes, 
that the spiritous and aqtieous particles of the drops 
of rain, descending into a colder region of the at- 
BMJsphere, are apprehended in their descent by those 
of a nitro'urinous, but chiefly urinous nature. The 
whole mass then congeals into these little starry 
crystals, which are varioiisly modified as they meet 
with gales of warmer air, or impinge and rub against 
each other. By these means, says he, *' some are 
a little thawed, blunted, frosted, clumpered ; others 
broken ; but the most hanked and clung in several 
parcels together, which we call flakes of snow." 

Dr. Clarke, too, observed the stellar crystellization 
of snow, on the 2d of April, 1800, during his trav- 
els in Russia. The thermometer of Celsius stood* 
at 50 below the freezing point, (27^ Fahrenheit.) 
The crystals were all precisely alike, viz. of the 
shape of little wheels, of about the diameter of a pea, 
each having six spokes or radii. ^* This appearance 
continued," he remarks, "during three hours, in 
in which time no other snow fell." He also states 
that the weather was calm; "the snow falling 
gently upon us as we drove along the streets." 

So also Dr. Grew. ^'He who wishes to learn 
the nature of snow, should observe it when it is 
thin, calm and still." The same is confirmed by 
Monge, president of the late French Institute, who 
has likewise noticed this beautiful phenomenon. 
Dr. Black too, corroborates this fact, and remarks 
that the weather should also be **Tery cold." 

We hence perceive, that the observations of Dr. 
Grew, Black, Clarke and Monge, all tend to the 
conclusion, that these crystals are more frequent and 

.more regularly formed, when the atmosphere is in a 
state of quiescence — a .conclusion which might 
have been readily anticipated, when we call to our 
recollection that a state of quiescence is considered 
essential to the crystallization of all other substances. 

POPULAR MEDICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

PERSONAL CLEANLINESS. 
Cleani^iness, one of what Aristotle calls the 
half virtnes, is recommended in the ^peotator^ for 



the three following considerations : first, as a mark 
of politeness ; secondly, as it produces love ; and, 
thirdly, as it bears analogy to purity of mind. In 
eastern climates, it is enforced ia^ both the Jewish 
and Mohammedan law, as part of their religious ob- 
servances. The regulations prescribed in Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy are very ezpkcit on this . point ; 
and we learn, that Mahomet used to enjoin his fol- 
lowers to wash the face, neck, hands, and arms, be- 
fore each prayer. Now, as their prayers are repeat- 
ed five times daily, they are bound to perform their 
ablutions as often. Besides these, there are others, 
adapted to particular states and exigencies, which 
are eminently conducive to individual comfort and 
health. When the pilgrims to Mecca cannot well 
jNTOCure water in the deserts of Arabia, they still 
bold in mind the precepts of their Koran, and rub 
the parts abovementioned with sand. 

The importance of preserving the skin perfectly 
clean, will be better appreciated by a knowledge of 
the functions of this organ, and its intimate connex- 
ions and relations with other parts. The great ex- 
tent of surface of this • membrane, its continuation 
with, and general similarity to, that which lines the 
air and digestive passages, and its consequent close 
sympathy, and, in a measure, community of office 
with these latter, must not, for a moment, be lost 
sight of. Let a naked arm be put into a long glass 
jar, and the space between the two at the mouth, so 
filled up as to exclude the external air ; and we shall 
soon see the inside of the glass bedeviled with a va- 
pour, which becoming denser, is finaUy converted 
into drops like water. This vapour is .constantly 
given out or secreted from caCpillary tubes in the skin 
of a healthy individual, and is then called insensible 
perspiration : but when abundant, and condensed 
into a watery-like fiuid, it constitutes sweat. In ad- 
dition to this, there is also a discharge or secretion, 
as it is technically called, of an oily fluid ; and also 
of gases, viz : carbonick acid gas, or fixed air, and 
nitrogen or azote, being that gas, which, in union 
with oxygen or vital air, constitutes comnion atmo- 
spherical air. But the skin has another set of capil- 
lary vessels, by which it imbibes or absorbs watery 
and other fluids presented to its surface, and also 
oxygen and nitrogen gases. Now the above gases 
and vapour are precisely those which are given out 
and absorbed by the lungs ; of course impeded func- 
tions of the one will afifect the regular discharge of 
those of the other. Connect this with the facts of 
an external surface, in some of the lower animals, 
serving both for the sense of touch and for the ab- 
sorption of nutritive matter, in place of stomach ; 
and of the continuity and general sameness of the 
outer or cutaneous, snd the inner or digestive, mem- 
branes, and we have, a priori, most ample reasons 
why the healthy state of the skin should exert such 
a powerful influence over the organs of breathing 
and digestion. 

If personal cleanliness, and preserving the vigour 
of the skin, be neglected, this part loses its delica- 
cy as the seat of touch, and its pores being obstruct- 
ed, it cannot longer perform its destined oflices in 
the animal ecooomy. Cutaneous eruptions, slug- 
gishness of the other functions, and general disturb- 
ance, as in colds, rheumatisms, indigestion, and nu- 
merous other ailments, will often be the consequen- 
ces of suoh DOgleci. What we mean to say is, that 
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ihe common atmospherical vicissitudes would often 
fail to give rise to colds and rheumatisms, but for 
the neglect to preserve the skin in its healthy state : 
nor would various kinds of food, which we accuse 
as causes of dyspepsy, prove such, were this pre- 
caution duly attended to. 

We cannot, on this occasion, do better than to re- 
peat the rules proposed by Hufeland for preserving 
cleanliness and a sound state, of the skin ; which, 
" if observed from youth, may be considered as very 
powerful means for^ the prolongation of life. 

" Ist. Remove carefully everything that the body 
has secreted, as corrupted or prejudicial. This may 
be done by changing the linen often, daily if it be 
possible, and also the bedclothes, or at least the 
sheets ; by using, instead of a featherbed, a mat- 
tress, which attracts less dirt; and by continually 
renewing ihit air in apartments, and particularly in 
one's bedchamber. 

"!2d. Let the whole body be washed daily with 
cold water, and rub the skin strongly at the same 
time, by which means it will acquire a great deal of 
life and vigour. 

** 3d. One ought to bathe once a week, the whole 
year through in tepid water ; and it will be of con- 
siderable service to add to it thr«e or four ounces of 
soap." <. 

A late writer lays great stress on the beneficial 
effects of washing with cold water ; and details mi- 
nutely the process which he deems most advisable. 
He recommends a person on awaking, if determined 
or obliged then to get up, to remain three or four 
minutes until perfectly collected. The quilt, or 
some of the outside covering, should next be thrown 
off, so that he may, for a minute or two, cool grad- 
ually. He should then proceed to wash himself, 
dressed only to the waidt — it being impossible to do 
it otherwise effectually. The following directions 
are next given. 

Dip the face two or three times in a basin of cold 
water. The eyes may be either open on immersion, 
or, as it may be easier on beginning, while under 
the water. After this, water should be squirted 
briskly into the eyes with a syringe. On the first 
trials they may be closed, and opened immediately 
after the dash, but they will soon be able to bear the 
shock when open. Water should he squirted againdt 
each ear. You must next, with the hands, and 
using soap, wash well the armpits, the back of the 
neck, behind the ears, the arms up to the shoulder, 
the bjreast, loins, and entirely round the waisrt. Af- 
ter having well dried with a very coarse cloth, you 
may fiiush with a fine towel, and then rub with a 
hard flesli-brush.over the body, wherever you can 
conveniently reach, particularly the chest, arms, ab- 
domen, »nd small of the back. The arms should 
then be thrown back very briskly, twenty or thirty 
times, which will open the chest, and may promote 
a salutary expectoration. This will altogether oc- 
cupy, even when well accustomed to it, about twelve 
minutes, but it will be time well bestowed. 

The author asserts confidently, that this practice, 
when assisted by cleaning the teeth,' is a certain 
preventive of that galling pain, the toothache, and 
ulso a cure for those afDicted with it. He of course 
means that variety called rheumatick. It so fortifies 
and strengthens the system, that those who have 
loqg persevered ia it, are not nearly so liable to 



rheumatism, nor cdde and cou^s, ae before^ It 
also cleans and improves the sight, and confribntes 
much to its duration. The practice ought, of course, 
to be eofiUnned sll the year round. The timid ate 
recommended to begin in sunimer. 

The authoress of " A Vindication of the Rights 
of Woitian," saye, ** Were I. to name the graces' that 
ought to adorn beauty, I should instantly exclaim, 
cleanliness, neatness, and personal reserve. So 
necessary, indeed, is that reserve and cleanlinestt, 
which indolent women too often neglect, that I will 
venture to affirm, that when two or three wonnen live 
in the same house, the one will be most respected' 
by the male part o^ the family, who reside with 
them, leaving love entirely out of the question, who 
pays this kind of habitual respect to Itt/r person." 
£lsewhere she says, '* In order to preserve health 
and beauty, I should earnestly recommend freiqu Jnt 
ablutions, to dignify my advice, that it may not of- 
fend the fastidious ear ; and by example, girls ought 
to be taught to wash and dress alone, without any 
distinction of rank." 



THE INVALID FJIOM HOME. 

Among the advantages attending the diversity of 
climate, in different parts of the United States, is 
the important one to those of its inhabitants. who are 
on the list of invalids, that they can obtain all the 
good effects of change of air and scene, sea-bath- 
ing, and drinking mineral-waters, without expatria« 
tion or journeying among strangers, in a strange 
land. From the region of firs and oak in Maine, to 
that of oranges and sugar in Louisiana and the Plor- 
idas, with all the intermediate ^climates and produc- 
tions of the soil, the American citizen finds himself 
under the safeguard of similar institutions; and 
among fellow-citizens, with whom he is bound by 
the common ties of language, laws, and customs. 
He may be said, after weeks of travelling, to have 
rather changed than abandoned his home — he finds 
at his new place of abode kind friends, perhaps rel- 
atives, ready to administer to all his little wants, and 
to exclude, by their numerous delicate attemions, 
that feeling of loneliness and abandonment which 
often casts a deadly damp over the sensitive mind 
of the invalid who goes to foreign lands in search of 
health. If, moreover, he desirie a physician, he can 
obtain a full and patient hearing of all his sufferings, 
and recjBive clear and available advice — so different 
this from the imperfect communication'; perhaps by 
means of an interpreter, which he would have with 
a foreigner. In every season of the year, we find 
these advantages realized by the inhabitants of the 
varioos sections of the Union. The southerner 
comes on to the north, to find cooler breezes and 
protection from the fevers of summer and autumn, 
or to receive invigoration, after attacks in previous 
yearsr— while the inhabitant of the north, a prey to 
rheumatism, or fearing the approach of dire con* 
sumfytion, files to the south to enjoy its milder win- 
ter, and to breathe a more balmy air. Climate, 
again, changes as we travel west ; and the Allegany 
ridge has often been discovered to serve as a salu- 
tary barrier against the chilly east wind sweeping 
from the Atlantiok ocean i «# when a resident at 
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the coast has transported liimself to the vaUey of 
the Ohio or the Mississippi. 

Unquestionable as are the benefits to One's health 
obtained by change of climate and travelling, tliejr 
are ofiea neutralized by a neglect on the part of the 
invalid of the common precepts of hygeine. Dis- 
appointed hopes and aggravated disease are often, in 
such cases, laid to the account of the country which 
he viailsd, when, in fact, the whole ground of com- 
plaint rested with himself. Many families leave 
borne, in the summer season, on a trip, in which the 
pursuits of health and pleasure are often attempted 
to be blended — but in which their anticipations of 
the enjoymcnta of either are^flen sadly marred by 
an oversight of the respective claims of each. For 
the guidao^ of all such travellers, we give the fol- 
lowing ruies,,which we earnestly commend to their 
serious attention. 

As regards a single individual, it may be safely 
asserted that, if not too feeble, nor suffering from a 
local malady, which would render the exercise too 
gainful, travelling on horseback is to be preferred to 
any other mode of conveyance. 

When a person travels in a carriage, it is desira- 
ble to secure a free introduction of air, without his 
being exposed to a draft or current. It is very ben- 
eficial to change the posture frequently, that is, to* 
•sometimes sit s^nd sometimes to recline, so as to pre- 
vent the fatigue and ether unpleasant consequences 
which would follow a jolting or shaking in one di- 
rection. 

If possible, the transition from long seclusion in 
a sick loom or house, to going a journey, should not 
be abrupt. Moderate exercise should be taken for 
some days beforehand. 

Exeursions, the object of which is health and the 
prolongati<m of life, must not be too fatiguing. The 
standard here will, however, depend on the state 
and constitution of the person, and the temperature 
of the weather. ProgreissiOn on the road just enough 
to give change of scene, and to induce that degree 
of fatigue productive of sleep, will be sufficient. 
Hence a distance of from twelve to twenty miles a 
day will often suffice*— at any rate to begin with. 
One ought, above all things, to avoid travelling in 
the night-time, which, by interrupting the necessary 
repose, ehecking perspiration, and exposing the "body 
to unwholesome ah*, is always prejudicial. By xe* 
specting nocturnal rest, one may accomplish twice 
as much in the day. Even in the case of invalids, 
compelled for want of private carriages to avail 
themselves of stages and steamboats, this tide can 
still be adhered to— since it is in their power to stop 
al a auitable house in the evening, and prosecute 
their journey by the next day's conveyance. Noth- 
ing can be .more absurd, and, in some cases, more 
injurious to health, than the rapidity with which 
journeys are commonly made : as if the fate of the 
lepublick depended on a certain traveller arriving at 
a given place in a certain number of hours ; and 
when he arrives there he has, perhaps, nothing to 
do, and wishes himself again upon the road. When 
the weather is fine, the traveller may, with advan- 
tage, walk a mile or two, so as to obviate the stiff- 
ness from setting long in a carriage. 

People, especially valetudinarians must not ima- 
gine, as is so commonly done, that because they are 
travelling they can eat and drink more than when 



they were at heme. The reverse opinion is a cor- 
rect one. The mgtion in travelling is of itself a 
stimulus, and hence less stimulating nourishment is 
then required than in a state of rest. There iii 
hardly any advice more pernicious than that fre- 
quently given to those fatigued after a day's journey, 
to drink a glares of wine, or spirits and water, or the 
like, to recruit the strength, M^hich can only be suit- 
ably renovated by sleep. Such a practice, of which 
a hearty supper forms part, is of itself competent to 
produce indigestion, feverishness, and disturbing 
dreams. The meals of an invalid traveller, or in- 
deed of any person on the road, ought to be of light 
nutritive food, in moderate quantities, taken early in 
the morning, or after a ride of eight or ten miles, 
and early in the evening, after the day's journey is 
completed ; so that some time shall elapse between 
this last repast, which is both dinner and supper, 
and the hour for retiring to bed. In the long days 
of summer, a rest of at least two or three hours is 
required, during which the invalid can take repose, 
by reclining on a couch or settee, or indulging in a 
short sleep. If any aliment be taken at this time, it 
ought to be a simple beverage, such as a glass of 
lemonade, or of buttermilk, or milk and water, with 
a crust of bread or simple biscuit. 

In the choice of food, when travelling, it is a good 
rule to use the common fare of each country or re- 
gion, provided it be such as general experience 
shows to contribute to the true nutrition and health 
of its inhabitants. Food readily obtained, and such 
as cannot be easily adulterated, is to be preferred. 
Hence it is safest to use milk, eggs, well-baked 
bread, plain roasted or boiled meat, and ripe fruit in 
small quantities. This last is still safer when eaten 
with bread. As a general rule,, the wines on the 
road are bad, and will often be foimd to disorder the 
regular drinker of them. Simple water is, after all, 
the beverage best adapted to all classes and descrip- 
tions of persons. Should this fluid be impure, or 
have an unpleasant odour, as sometimes happens in 
particular districts of country, it may be rendered 
sweet by mixing about a tablespoonful of finely pid- 
verized charcoal with a pint of water, then stirring 
it well round ; and after it has stood for a few min- 
utes, let it run slowly through filtering paper into a 
■glass. A limpid and perfectly pure fluid is thus ob- 
tained. The charcoal-powder may be carried on a 
journey in a small bottle well corked. 

Pains ought to be taken to select a bedroom for 
the night which has not been recently painted, or 
whitewashed or wetscrubbed the same day. It is 
especially important to see that the sheets are per- 
fectly dry. Should there be the least dampness felt, 
they ought to be aired before a fire, or, when practi- 
cable, a warming-pan passed frequently between 
thenu Many a fatal cold has been caught by neg- 
lecting this advice. An additional precaution w3l 
be found in carrying wi|h one a thin flaitnel shirt — 
supposing that such an article of apparel be not ha- 
bitually worn. With the same view, some (lersona 
take with them what are called ^< sleepirfg-trowscrs'* 
of linen or cotton, which enable them to dispense 
with sheets entirely, if there be a suspicion of their 
dampness. 

It is prudent to regulate the day*s journey, so that 
the best publick-house may be reached by sunset, or 
befora nightfall at the latest. * Jo«r. of Health. 
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SETTLEMENT EFFECTED IN VINELAND, BY 
THORFINN. 

(Continued from page 328.) 

These three vessels continued their course un- 
til they came to a place where a firth penetrated 
far into the country. Off the mouth of it was an 
island, past which there ran strong currents, which 
was also the case farther up the firth. On the is- 
land there were an immense numher of eider ducks, 
•o that it was scarcely possible to walk without tread- 
ing on their eggs. They called the island STR AUM- 
E Y, (Stream isle,) and the firth STRAUM-FIORDR, 
{Stream Firth.) They landed on the shore of this 
firth, and made preparations for their winter resi- 
dence. The country was extremely beautiful. They 
confined their operations to exploring the country. 
Thorhall afterward wished to proceed in a N. direc- 
tion in quest of Yineland. Karlsefne chose rather 
to go to the S. W. Thorhall, and eight men with 
him, quitted them, and sailed past Furoustrander 
and Kialarnes ; but they were driven by westerly 
gales to the coast of Ireland, where, according to 
Uie accounts of some traders, they were beaten and 
made slaves. Karlsefne, together with Snorre and 
Biame, and the rest of the ships' companies, in all 
131 (CXXXl) men, sailed southward, and arrived at 
the place where a river falls into the sea from a lake. 
Opposite to the mouth of the river were large islands. 
They steered into the lake, and called the place 
HOP, (t Hope.) On the low grounds they found 
fields of wheat growing wild, and on the rising 
ground, vines. While looking about one morning, 
they observed a great number of canoes. As they 
exhibited friendly signals, the canoes approached 
nearer to them, and the natives looked with astonish- 
ment at those they ihet there. These people were 
sallow, and ill-looking; had ugly heads of hair, large 
eyes, and broad cheeks. After they had gazed at 
them for a while, they rowed away again to the S. 
W. past the cape. Karlsefne and his company 
had erected their dwelling-houses a little above the 
bay, and there they spent the winter. No snow 
fell, and the cattle found their food in the open field. 
One morning early, in the beginning of 1008, they 
descried a number of canoes coming from the S. W. 
past the cape. Karlsefne having held up a white 
shield as a friendly signal they drew nigh, and im- 
mediately commenced bartering. These people 
chose in preference red cloth, and gave furs and 
squirrel-skins in exchange. They would fain also 
have bought swords and spears, but these Karlsefne 
snd Snorre prohibited their people from selling. In 
exchange for a skin, entirely gray, the Skrellings 
took a piece of cloth of a span in breadth, and bound 
it round their heads. Their barter was carried on 
in this way for some time. The Northmen found 
thftt their cloth was beginning to grow scarce, where- 
Qpoa they cut it up in smaller pieces, not broader 
^han a finger's breadth ; yet the Skrellings gave as 
Bdoch for these smaller pieces as they had formerly 
giren for the larger ones, or even more. Karlsefne 
also caused the women to make and pour out milk 
soupy and the Skrellings relishing the taste of it, they 
dosir^ to buy it in preference to every thing else ; 
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so they wound up their traffick by carrying away 
their bargains in therr stomachs. While this trade 
was going on, it happened that a bull, which Karl* 
sefne had brought along with him, came out of the 
wood and bellowed loudly. At this the Skrellings 
became terrified, rushed to their canoes, and rowed 
away southward. About this time Gudrida, Karl- 
sefne's wife, gave birth to a son, who received the 
name of Sndrre. In the beginning of the follow- 
ing winter the Skrellings came again in much great- 
er numbers ; they showed symptoms of hostility, 
setting up loud yells. Karlsefne caused the red 
shield to be borne against them, whereupon they ad- 
vanced against each other, and a battle commenced. 
There was a galling discharge of missiles. The 
Skrellings had a sort of war-slings ; they elevated 
on a pole a tremendously large ball, almost the size 
of a sheep's stomach, and of a bluish colour ; this 
they swung from the pole upon land over Karlsefne's 
people, and it descended with a fearful crash. This 
struck terrour into the Northmen, and they fled along 
the river. Freydisa came out, and seeing them fly- 
ing, she exclaimed : *' How can stout men like you 
fly from these miserable caitiffs, whom I thought 
you could knock down like cattle ! If I had only a 
weapon, I ween I could fight better than any of you!" 
They heeded not her words. She tried to keep 
pace with them, but the advanced state of her preg- 
nancy retarded her : she however followed them into 
the woods. There she encountered a dead body : 
it was Thorbrand Snorrason ; a flat stone was 
sticking fast in his head, and his naked sword lay 
by his side ; this she took up, and prepared to de- 
fend herself. She uncovered her bosom, and struck 
it with the naked sword. At this sight the Skrel- 
lings became terrified, and ran off" to their canoes. 
Karlsefne and the rest now came up to her, and 
praised her courage. They were now become 
aware that, although the country held out many ad- 
vantages, still the life that they would have to lead 
here, would be one of constant alarm from the hos- 
tile attacks of the natives. They therefore madri 
preparations for departure, with the resolution of re- 
turning to their own country. Sailing eastward, they 
arrived in Streamfirth. Karlsefne then took one of 
the ships, and sailed in quest of Thorhall, while the 
rest remained behind. They proceeded northward 
round Kialarnes, and, after that, were carried to the 
northwest. The land lay to the larboard of them ; 
there were thick forests in all directions, as far as 
they could see, with scarcely any open space. They 
considered the hills at Hope, and those which they 
now saw, as forming part of one continued range. 
They spent the third winter at Streamfirth. Karl- 
sefne's son, Snorre was now three years of age. 
When they sailed from Vineland, they had southerly 
wind, and came to Markland where they met with 
^ve Skrellings. They caught two of them, (two boys,) 
whom they carried away with them, and taught 
them the Norse language, and baptized them. These 
children said that their mother was called Vethilldi, 
and their father Uvjege ; they said that the Skrel- 
lings were ruled by chieftains, (kings,) one of whom 
was called Avaledmon, and the other Valdidida ; 
that there were no houses in the country, but thse 
the people dwelt in holes and caverns. Bianie 
Grimolfson was driven into the Irish ocean, and 
came wto waters that were so infested with wonns» 
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that their ship was in consequence reduced to a 
sinking state. Some of the crew, however, were 
saved in the boat, as it had been smeared with seal- 
oil tar, which is a preventive against the attack of 
worms. Karlsefne continued his voyage to Green- 
land, and arrived at Ericsfiord. 



VOYAGE OP FREYDISA, HELGE, AND FINNBOGE; 
THORFINN SETTLES IN ICELAND. 

During the same summer, lOII, there arrived in 
Greenland a ship from Norway, commanded by two 
brothers, from Ausfiord in Iceland, Helge and Finn- 
BOOE, who passed the following winter in Green- 
land. Freydisa went to them, and proposed a voy- 
age to Yineland, on the condition that they should 
share equally with her in all the profits which the 
voyage might yield ; to this they assented. Frey- 
disa and these brothers entered into a mutual agree- 
ment that each party should have thirty able-bodied 
men onboard their ship, besides women ; but Frey- 
disa immediately deviated from the agreement, and 
took with her five additional men, whom she con- 
cealed. In 1012 they arrived at Leifsbooths, where 
they spent the following winter. The conduct of 
Freydisa occasioned a coolness and distance be- 
tween the parties ; and by her subtle arts she ulti- 
mately prevailed on her husband to massacre the 
brothers and their followers. After the perpetration 
of this base deed, they, in the spring of 1013, return- 
ed to Greenland, where Thorfinn lay ready to sail 
for Norway, and was waiting for a fair wind ; the 
ship he commanded was so richly laden, that it was 
generally admitted, that a more valuable cargo had 
never left Greenland. As soon as the wind became 
favourable he sailed to Norway, where he spent the 
following winter, and sold his goods. Next year, 
when he was ready to sail for Iceland, there came 
a German from Bremen, who wanted to buy a piece 
of wood from him ; he gave for it half a marc of 
gold ; it was the wood of the Mazer tree, from Vine- 
land. Karlsefne went to Iceland, and in the follow- 
ing year, 1015, he bought the Glaumbce estate, in 
Skagefiord, in the northland quarter, where he re- 
sided during the' remainder of his life ; his son Snor- 
re, who had been born in America, was his succes- 
Bor on this estate. When the latter married, his 
mother made a pilgrimage to Rome, and afterwards 
returned to her son's house at GlaumbcE where he 
had in the meantime ordered a church to be built. 
The mother lived long as a religious recluse. A 
numerous and illustrious race descended from Karl- 
sefne, among whom may be mentioned the lenrned 
bishop Thorlak Runolfson, born in 1085, ofSiior- 
re's daughter, Halfrida, to whom we are principally 
indebted for the oldest ecclesiastical Code of Ice- 
land, published in the year 1123 ; it is also proba- 
ble that th^ accounts of the voyages here mentioned 
were originally compiled by him. 



▲ SURVEY OP THE PRECEDlNa EVIDENCE. 
I.— -GEOGRAPHY AND HYDROGRAPHY. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that these ancient 
ftccounts have preserved not only geographical^ but 
also noultW, and astronomical facts, that may serre 



in firing the position of the lands and places nanledL 
Tne nautical facts are of special importance, aW 
though hitherio they have not been sufficiently at- 
tended to ; these consist in statements of the course 
steered and the distance sailed in a day. From data 
in the Landnama and several other ancient Iceland- 
ick geographical works, we may gather, that the 
distance of a day*s sailing was estimated at twenty* 
seven to thirty geographical miles, (German ev Daft* 
ish, of which fifteen are equal to a degree r each of 
these being, accordingly, equal to four English sea- 
miles.) From the island of HELLU-LAND, after- 
ward called little Heliuland, Biarne sailed to Her- 
iulfsnes, [Iki-geit,) in Greenland, with strong south- 
westerly gales, in four days. The distance between 
that cape and Newfoundland is about one hundred 
and fifty miles, which will correspond, when we take 
into consideration the strong gales. In modern de- 
scriptions it is stated that this land partly consists of 
naked rocky flats, where no tree, nor even a shrub, 
can grow, and which are therefore usually called 
Barrens ; thus answering completely to the kelt-wf 
of the ancient Northmen, from which they named 
the country. 

MARKLAND was situate to the southwest of 
Heliuland, distant about three days' sail, or froiD 
eighty to ninety miles. Here then we have Novm 
Scotia, of which the descriptions given by later wri- 
ters answer to that given by the ancient NorthmeD 
of Markland ; ** the land is low in general ;" " the 
coast to the seaward being level and low, and ibe 
shores marked with white rocks ;" " the land is low, 
with white sandy cliffs, particularly visible at sea ;* 
says the new " North An>erican Pilot," by J. W. 
Norie, and another American sailor : " on the shore 
are some cliffs of exceedingly white sand." Here 
*' leveV* corresponds completely to the Icelandick 
" slett" ** low to the seaward^' to the short expression 
" 6-sdB-braft,'" and " white sandy cliffs" to the " hvit'- 
ar sand-ar" of the Northmen. Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Lower Canada, situate more in- 
land, which probably may be considered as ad belong* 
ing to the Markland of the Northmen, are almoel 
every where covered with immense forests. 

VINLAND was situate at the distance of two 
days' sail, consequently from fifty-four to sixty miles, 
in a southwestely direction from Markland. The 
distance from Cape Sable to Cape Cod is stated in 
nautical works as being W. by S. about seventy 
leagues, that is. about two hundred miles. Biariie's 
description of the coast is very accurate, and in ibe 
island situate to the eastward, (between which and 
the promontory that stretches to eastward ^nd north<» 
ward Leif sailed,) we recognise Nantucket. The 
ancient Northmen found there nfany shallows, 
[grunnsmfui rnik-it ;) modern navigators make men- 
tion at the same place " of numerous reefs and 
other shoals," and say ** that the whole presents an 
aspect of drowned land.*^ 

KIALARNES (from kiblr, a keel, and net, a 
cape, roost likely so named on account of its stii* 
king resemblance to the keel of a ship, particulariji 
of one of the long ships of the ancient Northmen) 
must consequently be Caps Cod, the Nauset of iltn 
Indians, which modern geographers have sometimen 
likened to a Horn, and sometimes to a Sickle, 0t 
Scythe. The ancient Northmen found here track» 
less deserts, {or-afi,) and long narrow heaehea and 
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«and*hills, or sands (strand-ir lang-ar ok sand-ar) of 
a very peculiar appearance, on which account they 
called ihemYl]RB\J-SrRAND'\R,{Wonderstrands 
{romfurd-aj res miranda, and strond, strand, beach.) 
Compare the description given of this cape by a 
modern author, Hitchcock : " The Dunes, or sand- 
hills, which are often nearly or quite barren of vege- 
tation, and of snowy whiteness, forcibly attract the 
attention on account of their peculiarity. As we ap- 
proach the extremity of the cape, the sand and bar- 
renness increase ; and in not a few places it would 
need only a party of Bedouin Arabs to cross the 
traveller's path, to make him feel that he was in the 
depths of an Arabian or Lybian desert,^'* A remark- 
able natural phenomenon, which is observed there, 
has also most probably had a share in giving rise to 
that peculiar name. It is thus described by the 
same author : ** In crossing the sands of the cape, 
I noticed a singular mirage or deception. In Orleans, 
for instance, we seemed to be ascending at an angle 
of three or four degrees : nor was I convinced that 
such was not the case, unUl turning about I per- 
ceived thai a similar ascent appeared in the road 
just passed over. I shall not attempt to explain this 
optical deception ; but merely remark, that it is 
probably of the same kind as that observed by Hum- 
boldt on the Pampas of Venezuela ; * all around us,' 
says he, 'the plains seemed to^ ascend towards the 
sky.' " Thus we observe that the appellation given 
hy the ancient Northmen to the three strands, or 
tracts of coast, Nauset Beach, Chatham Beach, and 
Monomoy Beach, is remarkably appropriate. 

The great Gulf Stream, as it is called, which 
issues from the Gulf of Mexico, and runs between 
Florida, Cuba, and the Bahama isles, and so north- 
vrard in a direction parallel to the eastern coast of 
North America, and of which the channel, in an- 
cient times, is said to have approached still near- 
er to the coast, occasions great currents precisely at 
this place, inasmuch as the peninsula of Barnstable 
offers opposition to the stream, as it comes from the 
southward. The STRAUM-FIORDR of the ancient 
Northmen is supposed to be Buzzard's bay; and 
STRAUM-EY, Martha's Vineyard; althout»h the 
accounts of the many eggs found there would seem 
more precisely to correspond to the island which lies 
off the entrance of Vineyard sound, and which, to 
this day, is called Egg island, 

KROSS-A-NES, is probably Gurnet Point. It 
mast have been somewhat to tl>e northward of this, 
that Karlsefne landed, when he saw the mountain 
range, {The Blue Hills,) which he considered as 
forming part of the same range, that extends to the 
region, where we recognise the place named Hop, 
(i Hop-e.) 

The word HOP, in Icelandick, may either denote 
a small recess, or bay, formed by a river from the 
interiour, falling into an inlet from the sea, or the 
land bordering on such a bay. To this Mount Hope's 
bay, Mont Hasp's bay as the Indians term it, cor- 
responds, through which the Taunton river flows, 
and by means of the very narrow, yet navigable, 
Pocasset river, meets the approaching water of the 
Ocean at its exit atSeaconnet. It was at this H(Spe 
that Leifsbooths were situate ; it was above it, and 
therefore most* probably on the beautiful elevation 
called afterward by the Indians, Mont Haup, that 
Thorfinn Karlsefne erected his dwelling-houses. 



II. CLIMATE AND BOIL. 

Concerning the climate of the country, and the 
quality of the soil, and also concerning some of its 
productions, the ancient writings contain sundry il- 
lustrative remarks. The climate was so mild, that 
it appeared the cattle did not require winter fodder : 
for there came no snow, and the grass was but 
slightly withered. Warden uses similar expressions 
respecting this region : '* La temperature est si 
douce que la vegetation sovffre rarement du froid ou 
de la secheresse. On I' appelle le paradis de I'Arher' 
ique parce qu'elle I'emporte sur les autres lieux par 
sa situation, son sol et son climat." " An excur- 
sion from Taunton to Newport, Rhode Island, down 
Taunton river and Mount Hope bay, conducts the 
traveller among scenery of great beauty and loveli- 
ness," says Hitchcock ; and when he adds, " that 
the beautiful appearance of the country, and the in- 
teresting historical associations connected with that 
region, conspire to keep the attention alive, and to 
gratify the taste," he will find that this last remark 
is applicable to times much more remote than he 
thought of, when he gave expression to the above 
sentiment. 

A country of such a nature might well deserve 
the appellation of " the good,", which was the epi- 
thet the ancient Northmen bestowed on it ; especi- 
ally as it yielded productions whereon they set a 
high value, and of which their colder native land 
was for the most part destitute. 
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-PRODUCE AND NATURAL HISTORY. 



Vines grew there spontaneously ; a circumstance 
which Adam of Bremen — a foreign writer of the 
same (that is of the eleventh) century, mentions that 
he had learned, not from conjecture, but from authen- 
tick accounts furnished by Danes. As his authority 
on this occasion, he cites the Danish king, Sveyn 
Estrithson, a nephew of Canute the great. It is 
well known that vines still grow in that region in 
great abundance. 

Spontaneously growing wheat {sjalf'sdn-ir hveiti' 
akrar.) At the subsequent arrival of the Europeans, 
Maize, or Indian corn, as it is called, was found 
growing here ; this the natives reaped without hav.- 
ing sowed, and they preserved it in holes in the earth, 
as it constituted one of their most valuable articles 
of food. Honeydew was found on the island which 
lies off it, as is also still the case. 

Mazer, (mausur,) a species of wood of remarkable 
beauty, probably a species of the Acer rubrum, or 
Acer saccharinum, which grows here, and which is 
called " bird's eye," or " curled maple." Wood for 
building was also obtained here. 

A great number of forest animals of all kinds. 
It is understood that the Indians chose this region 
in preference, for their abode, chiefly on account of 
the excellent hunting. 

At present the forests .are for the most part cut 
down, and the animals have withdrawn to the inte- 
riour and woodland regions. From the natives the 
Northmen bought squirrel-skins, and all kinds of pel- 
tries, which are still to be found in abundance in 
this district. 

Eider ducks and other birds were found in 
great numbers on the adjacent island, as is also at 
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present the case, on which account some of them 
have the name of Egg islands. 

Every river was full of fish, among which are 
mentioned excellent salmon. On the coast was 
also caught a great quantity of fish. The Northmen 
dug ditches along the shore, within the high-water- 
mark, and when the tide receded, they found 
halibuts in the ditches. On the coast they also 
caught whales, and among these the reior (Balena 
jihysalus.) In the modern description of this region 
it is stated, that ** all the rivers are full of fish ;" and 
of the waters in this neighbourhood it is said, " il y 
a une grande abondance de poissons, de presque 
toutes les esp^ces." Salmon may be mentioned as 
one of these. Not long ago, the whale fishery was, 
in that very region, an important brsCnch of industry ; 
especially for the inhabitants of the adjacent is- 
lands. Very possibly the adjacent Whale Rock has 
its name from the same circumstances. 

IV. ^ASTRONOMICAL EVIDENCE. 

Besides the nautical and geographical statements, 
one of the most ancient writings has preserved an 
astronomical notice, where it was said, that here the 
days were of more equal length than in Iceland or 
Greenland ; that, on the shortest day, the sun rose 
nt half past seven o'clock, and set at half past four ; 
which makes the shortest day nine hours. This 
astronomical observation gives for the place, latitude 
41° 24' 10". The latitude of Seaconnet point, and 
of the southernmost promontory of the island of Co- 
tiannicut, is 41° 26' north ; and that of Point Judith, 
41° 23'. These three headlands form the entrance 
lx>undaries of the modern Mount Hope bay, which 
the macients, according to the analogy of their lan- 



guage, no doubt, called H6p8vatn. We thas aee 
that this statement corresponds exactly with the 
other data, and indicates precisely the same region • 



•SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 



THE PLAIN OF JORDAN. 

The valley or plain of Jordan, through which the 
river flows,' is applied to that part between the lake 
of Houle and the Dead sea. From the accounts of 
different travellers, it seems to vary in breadth from 
four to ten or twelve miles in different parts. It is 
now in most parts a parched desert, but with many 
spots covered with a luxuriant growth of herbage 
and grass. Its level is lower, and the temper- 
ature consequently higher, than in most other parts 
of Syria. The heat is concentrated by the rocky 
mountains on each side, which also prevent the air 
from being cooled by the westerly winds in summer. 
This valley is divided into distinct levels : the upper 
or general level of the plain ; and the lower, which 
is about forty feet below it ; the latter varies in breadth 
from a mile to a furlong, and is partially covered 
with trees and luxuriant verdure, which give it an 
appearance striking in contrast with the sandy slopem 
of the higher level. The river flows through the 
middle of this lower valley, in a bed the banks of 
which are fourteen or fifteen feet high when the riv- 
er is at the lowest. The banks are thickly beset 
by tamarisks, willows, oleander, and other shrubs. « 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

MECHANICAL POWERS. 

The wedge is a double inclined plane, used com- 
moaly to cleave wood or stone, and sometimes to 
elevate a large mass, as part of a building or a ship. 
The effect of a wedge depends apparently upon 
friction, elasticity, and the slowness with which 
motion is communicated to a mass of matter. When 
a wedge is driven in, the particles immediately in 
contact with it are, for a moment, displaced : the 
friction against it prevents it from receding, and 
when the displaced particles endeavour to resume 
their relative position the rift is lengthened, as is 
shown in the woodcut. To the wedge may be refer- 




red various cutting tools, such as axes, knives, 
swords, chisels, and nails and spikes to be driven 
into wood, as well as pins, needles, awls, &c. The 
saw and file and rasp are modifications still more 
remote. The coulter of a plough, the blade of a 
spade, and other instruments to penetrate the earth, 
are in the shape of a wedge. 

The pulley. If a rope be stretched horizontally 
between two fixed points by equal weights attached 
to the ends, any very small weight applied to the 
rope between these points will bend the rope and 
thus raise the weights. If we suppose the rope to have 
been perfectly horizontal, the weight applied acts 
upon those at the ends with a mechanical advantage 
which may be considered infinite, as it acts at right 
angles to the direction of the opposite actions of 
those weights. This is a necessary consequence of 
the principles of the resolution of forces. The ac- 
tion of one or two forces can have no effect in coun- 
teracting a third, unless they act in such a direc- 
tion that their action can be resolved into two, one 
of which is opposite to the direction of the third 
force. While the rope is horizontal the two weights 
counterbalance each other, but produce no further 
effect until the rope is bent into an angle. A bend- 
ing of the rope must therefore take place in conse- 
quence of the action of any force, however small. 
By bending the rope it must raise the weights and 
support them at a point above their former position, 
thus producing an equilibrium with them however 
great they may be. A necessary consequence of the 
principle on which it depends is, that when a rope 
or chain of any material whatever is stretched hori- 
zontally its weight alone will prevent its being per- 
fecllf straight, and no force is sufficient to straight- 



en a rope unless it hangs perpendicularly. Advan^ 
tagc is often taken of this power by seamen in tight-, 
ening ropes, which have previously been drawn as 
closely as possible by the direct action of their 
strength. 

The flexible rope to which we have adverted is 
an essential part of the pulley, which is a small 
wheel, moving on an axis or pin, fixed in a frame 
called a block. The circumference of the wheel 
has a groove for the rope to move in. The puller 
is said to he fixed or moveable^ according as its block 
admits of motion or not. A fixed pulley gives no 
mechanical advantage, but it enables us to apply 
force more conveniently, by changing its direction. 
A man standing on the deck of a ship is able, by 
means of one fixed at the top of the mast, to raise a 
weight to that point by drawing downward. In 
the same manner ore is raised from mines, and 
water from deep wells. The wheel in the giooved 
circumference round which the rope passes gives 
facility to its motion by preventing the necessity of 
its bending suddenly round a sharp edge, and dimin* 
ishes the friction by transferring it from the rope to 
the axis of the wheel. One or more grooved 
wheels, called sheaves, set in a block, and moving 
freely round an iron axis, constitute a pulley, and 
the combination of pulley and ropes a tackle. If 
the rope, instead of being attached to the weight, 
passes through a moveable pulley attached to the 
weight, and terminates in a hook or ring in the up- 
per block, |he tackle becomes an engine by which 
another advantage is gained. As, in this case, the 
weight is supported by two parts of a rope, each 
part sustaining one half, the power necessary to sup- 
port one of these parts is equal to only one half the 
weight supported, and, by drawing upon one end of 
the rope with a power a little greater than one half 
of the weight, the whole weight will be raised. It 
is on this principle that advantage is gained by the 
pulley. If the weight were supported by the four 
parts of a rope, which passed through two fixed and 
two moveable pulleys, each part sustaining one fourth 
of the weight, a power equal to one fourth part of the 
weight, attached to the free end of the rope, would 
balance the whole weight, and something mors than 
one fourth would raise it. This advantage is pur- 
chased by the space through which the power must 
move, and the time occupied by the motion. To 
raise a weight fifty feet, by the combination last 
mentioned, the power must move over a space of 
two hundred feet. The pulley is employed to ele- 
vate large weights to the tops of buildings, or to up- 
per lofts in store-houses. Its numerous varieties are 
chiefly used on board ships. 

An example of the simplest form of the pulley is 
given at B A, in which a weight, to t, is supported by 
the hand p t. The pulley in this case serves mere- 
ly to change the direction of motion. If we sup- 
pose a second pulley to be attached to the first, as 
much- larger as is shown by the dotted line, or 
rope a, the effect would be doubled, as in the com- 
mon wheel axle. In figure 2, the same mechanical 
advantage is obtained by a single jpulley. The cord 
passes round the pulley a b, and the weight of two 
pounds is supported by a power of one applied by the 
hand at p t. To understand this, it will only be neces* 
sary to bear in mind that the axis of the pulley to 
which the weight is really attached is only half the 
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distance from the flexible fulcrum b that the point a is 
to which the power is applied. In the third series 
we Ifdve the same arrangement of the lefthand pulley, 
iMit the power is applied through the medium of a 
toller at top, which is employed only to change the 
direction of motion. 

A great many experiments made by Rondelet 
iiave shown that, for most purposes, the best propor- 
tions for the wheel of a pulley are, 1 , that its diame- 
iter should be five times its thickness ; 2, that the di- 
ameter of the pin should be one twelfth of that of 
sthe wheel ; 3, that the wheel should have about one 
twelfth of its thickness on each side for its play in 
the block. 

In concluding our account of the mechanical pow- 
«r8» it may be advisable to take one machine in 
which several are combined. The lever b, by mo- 
ying through the arc b g, tends to elevate the barrel 
attached to the cylinder a. This is effected by the 
two arms d and c, which are attached by a flexible 
joiikt to the end. When the end of the lever b is 




iterated, then the arm d carries forward the wheel a 
single tooth. When it is depressed, e moves the 
wheel. The same machine may be employed to 
do other work, and when combined with a pulley^ 
as at/, its power is doubled. 

All machines are intended either to produce pow- 
jer, or merely to transmit power and execute work. 
.Of the class of mechanical agents by which motion 
is transmitted-r-the lever, the pulley, the wedge — it 
has been demonstrated that no power is gained by 
iheir use, however combined. Whatever force is 
.applied at one* part can only be exerted at some 
4>ther, diminshed by friction and other incidental 



causes ; and whatever is gained in the rapidity of 
execution is compensated by the necessity of exer- 
ting additional force. These two principles should 
be constanily borne in mind, and should teach us to 
limit our attempts to things which are possible. 

1. Accumulating Power, When the work to be 
done requires more force for its execution than can 
be generated in the time necessary for its comple- 
tion, recourse must be had to some mechanical meth- 
od of preserving and condensing a part of the pow- 
er exerted previously to the commencement of the 
process. This is most frequently accomplished by 
a fly-wheel, which is a wheel having a heavy rim, 
so that the greater part of the weight is near the 
circumference. It requires great power, applied 
for some time, to set this in rapid motion, and, when 
moving with considerable velocity, if its force is 
concentrated on a point, its effects are exceedingly 
powerful. Another method of accumulating power 
consists in raising a weight and then allowing it to 
fall. A man, with a heavy hammer, may strike re- 
peated blows on the head of a pile without any 
effect ; but a heavy weight, raised by machinery to 
a greater height, though the blow is less frequently 
repeated, produces the desired effect. 

2. Regulating Power. Uniformity and steadi- 
ness in the motion of the machinery are essential 
both to its success and its duration. The goveraer, 
in the steam-engine, is a contrivance for this purpose. 
A vane or fly of little weight, but large surface, is 
also used. It revolves rapidly, and soon acquires a 
uniform rate, which it cannot much exceed, because 
any addition to its velocity produces a greater addi- 
tion to the resistance of the air. This kind of fly is 
generally used in small pieces of mechanism, and, 
like the heavy fly, it serves to equallize the moving 
power. 

3. Increase of Velocity. Operations requiring a 
trifling exertion of force may become fatiguing by the 
rapidity of motion necessary, or a degree of rapidity 
may be desirable beyond the power of muscular ac- 
tion. Whenever the work itself is light, it becomes 
necessary to increase the velocity in order to econ- 
omise time. Thus, twisting the fibres of wool by 
ihe fingers would be a most tedious operation. In 
the common spinning-wheel the velocity of the foot 
is moderate, but, by a simple contrivance, that of the 
thread is most rapid. A band, passing round a lar^ 
wheel, and then roimd a small spindle, eflfects this 
change. This contrivance is a common one in ma- 
chinery. 

4. Diminution of Velocity, This is commonly re- 
quired for the purpose of overcoming great resistan- 
ces with small power. Systems of pulleys Kffmd an 
example of this. 

5. Spreading the action of a force exerted for a fern 
minutes over a large extent of time. This is one of 
the most common and useful employments of nui- 
chinery. The half minute which we spend daily ia 
winding up our watches is an exertion of force 
which by the aid of a few wheels, is spread over 
twenty-four hours. A great number of automata mo- 
ved by springs, may be classed under this division. 

6. Saving time in natural operations. The process 
of tanning consists in combining the tanning prin- 
ciple with every particle of the skin, which, by the 
ordinary process of soaking it in a solution of the tan* 
ning matter, requires from six months to two jrem. 
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Bj enclosing tlie solution, with the hide, in a close 
vessel, and exhausting the air, the pores of the hide 
being deprived of air exert a capillary attraction on 
the tan, which may be aided by pressure, so that the 
thickest hides may be tanned in six weeks. The 
operation of bleaching affords another example. 

7. Exerting forces too great for human power. When 
the force of large bodies of men or animals is appli- 
ed, it becomes difficult to concentrate it simulta- 
Sieously at a given point. The power of steam, air, 
or water is employed to overcome resistances which 
it would require a great expense to surmount by ani- 
mal labour. The twisting of the largest cables, the 
rolling, hammering, and cutting of large masses of 
iron, the draining of mines, require enormous exer- 
tions of physical force, continued for considerable 
periods. Other means are used when the force re- 
quired is great and the space through which it is to 
act is small. The hydraulick press can, by the ex- 
ertion of one man, produce a pressure of fifteen hun- 
dred atmospheres, or rather more than twenty thou- 
sand pounds. 

8. Executing operations too delicate for human touch. 
The same power which twists the stoutest cable, and 
weaves the coarsest canvass, may be employed to 
more advantage than human hands in spinning the 
gossamer thread of the cotton, and entwining, with 
fairy fingers, the meshes of the most delicate 
fabrick. 

9. Registering Operations, Machinery afibrds a 
sure means of remedying the inattention of human 
agents, by instruments, for instance, for counting the 
strokes of an engine, or of the number of coins struck 
in a press. The tell-tale, a peice of mechanism 
connected with a clock, in an apartment to which a 
watchman has not access, reveals whether he has 
neglected, at any hour of his watch, to pull a string in 
token of vigilance. 

10. Economy of Materials. The precision with 
which all operations are executed by machinery, and 
the exact similarity of the articles made, produce a 
degree of economy in the consumption of the raw 
material which is sometimes of great importance. 
In reducing the trunk of a tree to planks, the axe 
was formerly used, with the loss of at least half the 
material. The saw produces thin boards, with a 
loss of not more than an eighth of the material. 

] 1 . The Identity of the Result. Nothing is more 
remarkable than the perfect similarity of things 
manufactured by the same tool. If the top of a box 
is to be made to fit over the lower part, it may be 
done by gradually advancing the tool of the sliding 
rest: after this adjustment, no additional care is 
requisite in making a thousand boxes. The same 
result appears in all the arts of printing : the impres- 
sions from the same block, or the same copper-plate, 
have a similarity which no labour of the hand could 
procure. 

12'. Accuracy of the Work. The accuracy with 
which machinery executes its work is, perhaps, one 
of its most important advantages. It would hardly 
be possible for a very skilful workman, with files and 
polishing substances, to form a perfect cylinder out 
of a piece of steel. This process, by the aid of the 
hihm and the sliding rest, is the every-day employ- 
ment of hundreds of workmen. On these last two 
adntntages of machinery, depends the system of 
copying, by which pictures of the original may bo 



multiplied, and thus almost unlimited pains may be 
bestowed in producing the model, which shall cost 
ten thousand times the price of each individual spe* 
cimen of its own perfection. Operations of copy* 
ing take place by printing, by casting, by mouldings 
by stamping, by punching, with elongation, with al* 
tered dimensions. A remarkable example of the arts 
of copying lies before the eye of the reader in theso 
pages. 1. They are copies obtained by printing^ 
from stereotype plates. 2. Those plates are copies 
obtained (by casting) from moulds formed of plaster 
of Paris. 3. The moulds are copies obtained by 
pouring the plaster in a liquid state upon the movea- 
ble types. 4. The types are copies (by casting) 
from moulds of copper, called matrices. 5. The 
lower part of the matrices, bearing the impressions 
of the letters or characters, are copies (by punch* 
ing) from steel punches, on which the same charac* 
ters exist in relief. And, lastly, the cavities in 
these steel punches, as in the middle of the letters 
a, d, ifec, are produced from other steel punches in 
which those parts are in relief. 

Various operations occur in the arts in which the 
assistance of an additional hand would be a greal 
convenience to the workman, and in these cases tools 
or machines of the simplest structure come to our aid: 
vices of different forms, in which the material to be 
wrought is firmly grasped byscrews, are of this kind, 
and are used in almost every workshop ; but a more 
striking example may be found in the trade of the 
nail-maker. 

Some kinds of nails, such as those used for defend- 
ing the soles of coarse shoes, called hob-nails, require 
a particular form of the head, which is made by the 
stroke of a die. The workman holds the red-hot rod 
of iron out of which he forms them in his left hand ^ 
with his right hand he hammers the end of it into a 
point, and, cfltting the proper length almost oflT, bends 
it nearly at right angles. He puts this into a hole in 
a small stake-iron immediately under a hammer con* 
nected with a treadle, which has a die sunk in its 
surface corresponding to the intended form of thor 
head ; and, having given one part of the form to the 
head by the small hammer in his hand, he moves the 
treadle with his foot, which disengages the other 
hammer, and completes the figure of the* headv the* 
returning stroke produced by the movement of the 
treadle striking the finished nail out of the hole in 
which it was retained. Without this substitution of 
his foot for another hand, the workman would proba- 
bly be obliged to heat the nail twice over. 

Another, although fortunately a less general sub* 
stitution of tools foi human hands, is used to assist 
the labour of those who are deprived by nature or by 
accident of some of their limbs. Those who have 
had an opportunity of examining the beautiful contri* 
vances for the manufacture of shoes by machinerf 
must have noticed many instances in which the 
workmen were enabled to execute their task with 
precision, although labouring under the disadvan- 
tages of the loss of an arm or leg. 

A similar instance occurs in some of the Insti* 
tutions for the Blind, where a machine is used by 
those afiiicted with blindness, for weaving sash- 
lines; it is said to have been an invention of n 
person suffering under that calamity. 
Cn> be oontimied.) 
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INVENTION OF STEREOTYPING. 

Iw a former volume we gave a history of 
the inveniion of the Art of Printing: connected 
with this art, and the most important invention since 
that of Printing, is, undoubtedly, the Art of Stereo- 
typing. A quarter of a century since, it was scarce- 
ly known in this country. At the present time, there 
are many millions of capital invested in Stereotype 
Plates, and almost every book published, that will 
bear a second edition, is stereotyped. 

The advantages of this art are very forcibly illus- 
trated in the cases of the " Penny Magazine" origi- 
nally got op by the Society for the promotion of Use- 
ful knowledge in London, and that of our '' Family 
Magazine" in New York. By means of Stereo- 
typing, the London .publisher can multiply his *' Pen- 
By Magazine" to any extent required. After the 
tjrpes are arranged, he takes several sets of plates 
for his own use, and one set for the United States. 
He also is enabled to dispose of Stereotype plates 
of his engravings, for similar works in foreign lan- 
guages — such as " Le Mosaique," " Le Magazin Pit- 
toresque," etc., in France, and the "fpimifi fOujit^in" 
in Germany. The expense of multiplying these 
plates and engravings is but trifling compared to 
the cost of the original copy ; and the publishers 
are in this way enabled to furnish their work at an 
exceedingly low price. 

By means of this process, too, we are enabled to 
publish the " Family Magazine," simultaneously in 
New York, Boston, Baltimore and Cincinnati ; and 
at all times to furnish back numbers or volumes to 
any extent that may be required. 

The invention of Stereotyping has been claimed 
by different countries and by different individuals. 
J. Van der Mey of Holland ; Gillet of Strasburgh ; 
Wm. Ged, a goldsmith of Edinburgh ; Alex. Tilloch, 
of Glas'gow; Didot and Hernan of Paris, and Cad- 
wallader Golden of New York, have each had the 
credit of the invention. 

We have taken considerable pains to examine the 
claims of all the above-mentioned individuals, and 
are quite convinced that J. Van der Mey of Hol- 
land, was, at least, the first inventor ; though it is 
by no means certain that the others were not ori- 
gindl so far as they themselves knew. Especially 
does this seem to us the case with our countryman 
Cadwallader Golden, whose communication on " a 
New Method of Printing," addressed to Dr. Frank- 
lin near a century ago, (1743,) has led some of our 
most critical biographical editors to attribute to him 
the first invention.'*' 

♦ Dr. J. W. Francis, of New York, distinguished alike in the 
Republick of Letters, as in the field of medicine, is clearly of 
opinion that Dr. Golden was the first inventor of Stereotyping. 



Of an the authorities we have consulted on this 
subject, we attach the most importance to the excel- 
lent work of Isaiah Thomas, entitled, " A History of 
Printing in the United States," &c,. &c., published 
in 1810. This work, which was compiled with 
great pains and expense, will be found to contain a 
great quantity of useful and important information in 
regard to the introduction of the Art of Printing into 
the United States, and the early history of the Col- 
onies. 

Of the invention of Stereotyping he gives us the 
history as follows : — 

" By those who are not better informed, this mode 
of book-making is considered as a modern invention. 
The friends of the celebrated Didot, in Paris, have 
ascribed it to him ; others have given it to British 
artists of the present day. The truth is, that it is 
more than a century since printing from metal 
plates, or blocks, was practised in Holland. This 
will appear by the following extract from a work* 
printed in 1798: — 

" * About a hundred years ago, the Dutch were in 
possession of the art of printing with solid or fixed 
types, which, in every respect, was superiour to that 
of Didot's Stereotype. It may, however, be readily 
comprehended, that these letters were not cut in so 
elegant a manner, especially when we reflect on the 
progress which typography has made since that 
period. Sampel and J. Leuchtman, booksellers at 
Leyden, have still in their possession the forms of a 
quarto Bible, which were constructed in this inge- 
nious manner. Many thousand impressions were 
thrown off, which are in everybody's hands, and 
the letters are still good. The inventor of this use- 
ful art was J. Van der Mey, father of the well- 
known painter of that name. About the end of the 
sixteenth century, he resided at Leyden. With the 
assistance of Mullcr, the clergyman of the German 
congregation there, who carefully superintended the 
correction, he prepared and cast the plates for the 
above-mentioned quarto Bible. This Bible he pub- 
lished also in folio, with large margins, ornamented 
with figures, the forms of which are still in the 
hands of Elwe, bookseller at Amsterdam ; also, an 
English New Testament, and SchaaPs Syriac dic- 
tionary, the forms of which were melted down; 
and, likewise, a small Greek Testament in 18mo. 
As far as is known, Van der Mey printed nothing 
else in this manner ; and the art of preparing solid 
blocks was lost at his death ; or, at least, was not 
afterward employed.' 

" The next person who printed in this way was 
William Ged, an ingenious goldsmith in Edinburgh. 
He began to prosecute this business about the year 
1725. His method was, to set up common typee 
into pages of the work intended to be printed ; and 
from those pages to form moulds to cast the blocks, 
which, when cast, were fitted for the press. Ha 
removed from Edinburgh to London, and formed a 
partnership with Thomas James, then the most eel- 



* " ffliCeto atcflentlm »onst m JIutnzt l^titit^ 1798. N, 
232. Vide Philosophical Mag. Edited by Alexander Tillocha 
£f q. Vol. X, pubuahed in London. 
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dbrated, if not the only type-founder in that city; 
atid, with William Fenner, a stationer, who was to 
furnish money, on condition that he should receive 
one half of the profits. In 1730, these partners ap- 
plied to the university of Cambridge, England, for 
the privilege of printing Bibles and Prayer-books in 
this way, and obtained it. They expended large 
sums of money in attempts to bring their plan to 
perfection. They completed the Prayer-book in 8vo. 
snd in 12mo. and had the larger part of the Bible 
pr^ared on blocks, when they relinquished the un- 
dertaking. It seems that one of the partners be- 
came hostile to the plan, and, in connivance,, with 
the workmen, contrived to have the work executed 
very erroneously ; and the pressmen designedly bat- 
tered the forms. The books, in consequence, were 
suppressed by authority, and the plates. were sent to 
the king's printing-house, and from thence to the 
foundry, where they were melted down. Ged re- 
turned to Edinburgh, much disappointed, where he 
printed and published in 1736, by a subscription 
from his friends, an edition of Sallnst from cast 
plates. He afterward manufactured plates for Sou- 
gal's * Life of God in the Soul of Man,' which was 
printed in 12mo., on a writing-pot, with this imprint, 
' Newcastle : Printed aad sold by John White, from 
plates made by William Ged, Goldsmith in Edin- 
burgh, 1742.' He died in 1749. His son, who 
was bred a printer, published in 1751, proposals for 
renewing the Stereotype printing; but not meeting 
with success, he went to Jamaica, and died there. * 

'*The ingenious and learned Alexander Tilloch, of 
Glasgow, when he resided in that city about thirty 
years since, is said to have made a second discovery 
of the ait of Stereotype printing; and declared 
himself ignorant of its having been previously prac- 
tised, or even attempted. Until he had nearly com- 
pleted the invenlion, he believed it was entiiely his 
own, when he discovered, that fifly years before, 
Ged had printed several works from Stereotype 
plates ; and he further ascertained that, near fifty 
years before Ged, Stereotype printing had been 
pracUsed by Van der Mey, in Holland. * A knowl- 
edge of these facts,' says Tilloch, in a treatise he 
wrote on die subject, ' lessened the value of the dis- 
covery so much in my estimation^ that I felt but lit- 
tle anxiety to be known as a second inventor.* He, 
however^ pursued the business. Foulis, printer to 
the university of Glasgow, assisted him. They 
printed two or three small works from the plates 
which they made ; and sold the editions to the trade, 
without any intimation of their being executed out 
of ^he common way. They then took out patents 
for Stereot3rpe printing in England and Scotland ; 
ands in 1793, they printed Xenophon's Anabasis, in 
Greek, in that way. They nearly completed the 
plates for several of the English poets; but that 
work was delayed by circumetances which induced 
them to set the business aside, and it never was re- 
sumed. 

*' Some years after this, Didot, a very eelebcat^d 
printer at Paris, revived this art of founding pages ; 
and applied it, in the first instance, to logarithmick 
tables, for which it is well adapted. He then pro- 
ceeded to print some of the classicks, and other 
works, all c^ which do him much credit ; being ex- 
ecuted with great neatness and accuracy. 

" About the same time, liord Stanhope, a British 
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nobleman, having received from Tilloch some infor- 
mation respecting the method of casting plates foe 
letterpress, undertook to revive, perfect, and estab- 
lish Stereotype printing in England. After two 
years of application, with the aid of Foulis of Glas- 
gow, who had assisted TjUoch, and Wilson, an in- 
genioua^ printer in London^ his lordship succeeded, 
not only in casting plates with facility, but also, in 
the construction of a press more suitable for Stereo- 
type priming than that now in common use."* 

This extract will aettle the claiiiia of several of 
the individuals enumerated in the foregoing para* 
graph. Early in the last century, one Gillet of 
Strasburgh printed a bible from plates similar to the 
Stereotype plates of the present day. His moulds 
were made of fine clay and a particular kind of sand 
found only in the neighbourhood of Paris. Though 
this art was invented and practised by several indi- 
viduals early in the eighteenth century, no consid- 
erable progress was^ made in it until the time of Di- 
dot the elder of Paris, who was eminently sue* 
cessful. 

The claims of Dr. Golden ' come next to be con- 
sidered. From the communication to Dr. Franklin 
before referred to, and published some years since 
in the ** American Medical and Philos<^ical Regis- 
ter," edited by*Drs. Hosack and Francis, ib» mak^ 
the following extract, which gives the outline of the 
plan of the " new method of printing,*' proposed by 
him: — 

" Let there be made of some hard metal, such as 
copper or brass, a number of types, or rather matri* 
ces, on the face of each of which, one letter of the 
alphabet is to be imprinted en creuse, by a stamp, or 
such other method by which the matrices for found- 
ing types are commonly made. They mttst be all 
of the same dimension, as to breadth ai|d thickness, 
with that of types, but half tilieir length seems suf- 
ficient Their sides must be so equal and smooth 
as to leave no racuity between them when joined* 
There must likewise be a sufficient number of each 
letter or character, to compose at least one page in 
octavo, of any book. 

" These matrices, I suppose, mt^ be cast in a 
mouldy or plate of copper, may be divided exactly 
into squares, and the letter or character be stamped 
into the middle of each square, and the squares 
{tfterward cut asunder by a proper saw. The best 
method of making these will be easily discovered 
by those whose business it is to make founts for 
printing types. 

" When a sufficient ntimber of each letter and 
character is obtained, they are to be placed in the 
same manner that types are, when composed for 
printing, only that they must all stand directly as 
they are read, and as they will appear afterward on 
the paper. 



* T^ process of Stei^typiiig as generally performed, at the 
present .day, is essentially, ^hat has been denominated tbs 
•* Stanhope plan." 
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" The composure of one p9Lge, after it is carefully 
eorrected, is to be placed in a case or mould, fitted 
to it, of the length and breadth of the page, and of 
such <iepth as to cast a plate a quarter of an inch 
thick, which will perfectly represent a page com- 
posed in the common manner for printing. 

** As to the art of casting the plate perfect, found- 
ers and type-makers must be consulted; for the 
composition of the meta], and for the flux for run- 
ning it clean and clear, so that no Tacuitiew be left : 
for which purpose, I am told, that the funnel, by 
which the melted metal is poured in, being made 
large, and the filling k with the melted metal after 
the mould is full, is of .use to make the letter every- 
where fuL and complete. For, by the weight of the 
metal in the funnel, the liquid metal in the mould is 
pressed into every crevice. The funnel's extending 
the whole length of one of the sides, gives, like- 
wise, free vent to the air. 

" Or, after a page shall be composed as before- 
mentioned, and the types and matrices well secured 
in a frame upon a strong plate, they may,'1)y a screw, 
be pressed upon a sheet of melted lead, and thereby 
a plate of lead be procured, representing as the for- 
mer a page composed^f types for printing. Which 
of the methods are most praoticable astists can best 
determine. 

" After the page shall be thus formed the matrices 
may be loosened and dispersed into their proper 
boxes, and may serve for as many o&er pages as 
types ia common printing do. 

** Whea a number of pages, sufficient for a sheet, 
are thus made, they may be carried to any printing- 
press, and such a number of sheets as shall be 
thought proper be cast off, and then be laid by till 
more copies are wanted. 

''I choose an octavo page, hecause, if the page- 
title and page-'number be left out, as likewise the di- 
rections and signatures at the foot ef the page, by 
joining two pages together, it may be made a quarto, 
or by joining four^ a folio. Thus several editions in 
octavo, quarto, and folio, may at once be made, to 
«ut every buyei's humour. 

** The page-titles, number, and bottom signatures 
nay be cast in small moulds apart, and joined, as 
may be proper. 

*' The most convenient size of a page is that of 
small paper, so as to fill it up, and to leave very lit- 
tle margin ; then by adding the page-titles, or mar- 
ginal notes, or notes at the bottom, all cast in frames 
separately, the larger paper may be sufficiently 
filled. 

" I believe that this method of printing, every 
thing considered, will not be more chargeable than 
the common method. A thousand, or some thou- 
sands sometimes, of copies, are cast oflf at once in 
the common method, and the paper and pressman's 
labour of what is not speedily sold may, or must lie 
dead for some years, whereas in this method, no 
more need 'be cast off at a time than may well be 
supposed to sell speedily. If I he not mistaken, the 
metal necessary for one sheet will not exceed the 
value of four hundred sheets of paper, and in the 
common method several hundred sheets lie useless 
for, sometimes, many years. If the book should 
not answer, there is a groat loss in the paper, where- 
as the meul used in this method retains its intrin- 
•ick value." 



Dr. Golden has here very clearly described the 
Stereotype process ; and for all that can be known 
at this day to the contrary, he was not aware that 
anything of the kind had ever been attempted before* 

About the year 1775, (says Isaiah Thomas,) an 
attempt was made at Stereotype printing by Benja« 
min Mecom, .printer, nephew to Dr. Franklin. He 
cast the plates for a number of pages of the New 
Testament, but never oomj^eted them. He was 
skilful but not successful. 

(To be continued.) 



THE CHERUB WATCHER.~By J. Savmm Nosbw. 

TtUE last lone star that Uogera on the eky, 
Has veiled its lamp— the xnorning's ruddy glow 
Alreadv bathes the mountain!* crest in fire, 
And all things don the livery of the day ; 
Yet from yon half-oped casement fainuy gleans 
A 8i(4ly taper's light :— who watches toua 
With such mtensity of care that e'en 
The nieht may wane unknoMrindy 1 What eye 
Has foued'to note the waking blush of mom ? 
What ear is closed to all the gladsome sounds 
That herald in the new bom day 1 

With noiseless step approach, 
And to each miery find a mute rgilv — 
For in that silent hall no sound is Aeard, 
Save the quick trembling of an infant's breath — 
A moffier watekes oW her dying babe. 
Its hour has come, and she, whose chief delic^t 
Was found while gazing on its sinless brow. 
To seek some promise of the future's good, 
Now bends in speechless agony to nrni^ 
The closing scene of all her fondest hopes :*-> 
Unutterable wo is heard ev'n in 
The very silence of that mother's grief. 
One shivering sigh escapes, and the closed fids 
Are slowly raised—life lingers in that gaze, 
Which fondly seeks the parent eye ; and words 
That have no voice, are breathinff on the air, 
To bid the mother meet her chilain heaves. 

In after years. 
Say not that childless mother is alone. — 
Have ye not mark'd her busy hand to resti 
Amid the task by love itself imposed ? 
Ev'n as she listened to the step of him 
Who is her bosom's lord, have ye not seen 
Her gaze abstracted^her attention gone 1 
A silver voice was whispering in her ear, 

" Mother J dear moOuVf comef* 

There is a rapt communion of the soul, 

Which time, nor space, uot death itself esn msr; 

Upon the young wind'« gentlest breath 'tis>boBM-*- 

Upon the sunb^m rides— and in the storm, 

Distinctly whisp'ring, tells its tale of love. 

And such the mystick intercouvse she knows 

Who hath a babe in heSeiven. Its :spirit- voice 

Is heard alike in joy. or grie^ by day. 

By liifl^t— in dreams, or waking, snll it sighi^ 

^^Mbther i dear moQuTy come i" 

Around the azure pottals of the sky, 
Lingers a cherub form. Amid the tones 
. W angel rninstrelsey its voice is hush'dj 
Heaven's -brightest glory has no power to charm 
Its gaze, which scans the deep profound of spaos^ 
And watchfiil seeks earth's distant darkling oib. 
Whattiath a denizen of heaVn to hope 
BeyoBd the bliss its realms of ^lory yield!? 
What form of beauty, or what sound of joy 
Is wanting there which other worlds can lend 7 
Haik ! on the odour-laden zephyr's wing 
There comes a gush of witchmg melody. 
Whilst on the farthest precinct of the sky, 
Hovers a seraph band. Aniid the train, 
A free unfettered spirit cleaves the ais. 
And in her upward flight outstrips the storm. 
Again is heard triumphant harmony- 
Yet 'mid its tones that dhemb knows a voioe, 
More grateful to its ear than munn'rinjg streams 
Which pour their floods of life o'er plams of bliss— 
^My eniH 1 tmne .'"— -Heav'n hstb no more to gireu 
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GEOLOGICAL REPORT 

OF THE STATE GEOLOGIST OF INDIANA. 

We make room for the coaolttding cliapter of this 
Y%ry interesting Report, nvMch is the summing up, 
under the tide of 

PRACTICAL INFERENCES. 

The practical and very important inferences from 
the foregoing Report, may be eummed up in a few 
words. 

Three geological formations exist in Indiana. 1 . 
A bituminous coal formaUon, occupying that portion 
of the state west of the second principal meridian ; 
2, a limestone formation (similar to the mountain 
limestone of European geologists,) prevailing in the 
counties east of that, meridian ; ^a diluvian, con- 
sisting of deposites of day, sand, gravel, and boul- 
ders; overlaying, and, in many places, covering up, 
the two other formations, to a greater or Jess depth, 
particularly in the northern part of the state. 

Now as in this country no perfect seams of bitu- 
minous coal are found associated with cakareous 
deposites, similsdr to those of middle and eastern In- 
diana, the geologist can confidently predict, that it 
IS a waste of time and labour to search for coal in 
any part of the state east of this second meridian ; 
for instance, as has been done, in the neighbourhood 
of the black bituminous aluminous slate, which is 
represented on the map stretching north in a narrow 
band, commencing at New Albany, in Floyd county, 
and extending through part of Clark, Scott, Jen- 
nings, Bartholomew, Decatur, and probably beneath 
the diluvium, in a northerly direction, toward Elk- 
hart. 

If we were to speculate from geological observa- 
tions, on the future condition of Indiana, we should 
say, that the western counties are destined to be- 
come, one day, the chief manufacturing counties ; 
since, with a few exceptions, all large manufacturing 
towns and districta are situated on the coal forma- 
tion. 

The freestones of this formation being often soft 
-and fissile, owing to the existence of mica dissemi- 
nated in layers through their substance, and the fer- 
ruginous cement which unites their particles, being 
liable to undergo aherations by the action of the at- 
mosphere upon it- a careful selection by the builder 
is always necessary. In several places, particular- 
ly toward the base of the formation, or near its 
eastern boundary, as at Attica, WiiKamsport, on 
Pine creek, and near the French lick, with a little 
care, freestone, white and fine grained, and excel- 
lently suited for architectural purposes, may be 
readily obtained. In character and geological posi- 
tion it resembles the celebrated Scotch freestone, of 
which the new town of Edinburgh and a portion of 
the town of Glasgow are built. 

At New Harmony there is a quarry of freestone, 
yielding rpck th&t has stood the test of twenty 
years; yet it is by no means equal to the strata 
above alluded to, in our eastern counties. 

A freestone of a very fine grain and white colour 
is quarried at the French lick, west of Paoli. It is 
manufactured into whetstones, that answer admira- 
bly for patting a fine edge on tools, and for polish- 



ing. They are exported lo all parts of the Uo 
States. 

Good grindstones are alio manufactured froi 
similar stratum of these freestones, of a coa 
grai^i. 

The eastern boui^dary or base of the coal for 
tion is the most likely place to afiford salt-water ; 
we find the most productive salt-wells througl 
the western country occurring in the inferiour m 
bers, the coal fcMrmation. Thus, should sympt< 
of salt water make their appearance in the couo 
of Perry, Spencer, Dubois, Martin, Davies, Gn 
Owen, Clay, Putnam, ft^ntgomery, or Tippecai 
the encouragement to make a search would be gr 
er, than if found elsewhere in the state. 

Salt, however, is not, strictly speaking, cons 
in its geological position. In Europe, it usually 
curs in the new red sandstone — a formation hi^ 
and of more recent origin than the bituminous < 
formation ; while, on the Holston, a tributary of 
Tennessee river, there is a fine salt deposite, 
rounded by gypsum of plaster of Paris, lying on 
grauwacke formation. 

Two or thsee salt- wells have been sunk in 
knobs east of Bloomington, through the silici 
beds belonging to the sub-carboniferoua group. ' 
salt is of excellent quality ; but the water has I 
erto proved too weak to afibrd a fair profit. ' 
boring after salt is, in truth* at all tames atten 
with considerable uncertainty. 

Quantities of argillaceous iron-ore — ^from wh 
in Great Britain, six hundred thousand tuns of 
are annually obtained— occur in some of the c 
slates of the bituminous toal formation of Indiai 

Some of the clay-slates answers well for ] 
brick. That now excavated near Troy' is to 
manufactured into fire-brick for sale — an impor 
article of commerce, in a country where steam- 
gines are so extensively used, and indispens; 
where furnace operations are carried on to any 
tent. 

Some of our clays in the coal formation ans 
well for the manufacturing of stone-ware and | 
pottery-ware. Such wares are now manufactt 
from them at Troy. 

Since I first called the attention of the proprie 
to the deposite of the hydrated brown oxide of i 
near the falls of Eel river, examinations have fa 
made, by digging in four or five different plac 
ore has been struck in all of them ; many tuns fa 
been thrown up, and the prospects are so enco 
ging, that the proprietors of the falls are now end< 
ouring to form a company, to erect a furnace : 
commence, on an extensive scale, smelting 
ore. 

Sand-stone being the predominating rock in 
coal formation, and the greatest part of the soi 
these western counties being formed from its di 
tegration, we find it generally of a sandy charac 

The dip. and position of the various beds bek 
ing to coal-measures are generally constant, un 
where, from the protrusion of basalt or of gr< 
stone,. those volcanick disturbances, called by 
miners, ^'faults,'' 'Uraubles,'' or ''dikes,'' have 
turbed the regularity of position. If, then, the | 
eral dip and order of succession of the strata cai 
ascertained, and these should appear to be free i 
faults of material undi?lati<n»» a pretty correct 
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mate might be formed of the depth of the various 
seams of coal and other strata in difierent parts of 
the coal-fields of Indiana. 

Most of the limestones in the oolitick series — 
that is, those occurring in the counties of Crawford, 
Orange, Lawrence, Monroe, Owen, and Putnam — 
make good building materials. The encrinital lime- 
stones iti Harrison, Washington, Jackson, Bartholo- 
mew and Morgana eoanties, are also very suitable 
for that purpose ; biU^e eilicious strata, or sand- 
rocks, in- these counties are generally soft and crum- 
bling, and by no means durable. The only use that 
the black bituminous aluminous slate, occurring in 
the sub-carboniferous group can be put to, is for the 
manufacture of alum. The sub-carboniferous group, 
affords a M*ater-lime, which appears to be a com- 
pound chiefly of limestone and clay, wiUi some bitu- 
minous matter. It is associated with the black bit- 
uminous slate above-mentioned. Some of the lime- 
stones in its neighbourhood, for instance, those rocks 
which are excavated a^ the top of the hill behind 
Madison — contain green earth, and some are im- 
pregnated with bitumen and sulphuret of iron. In 
making a selection of building materials in such 
strata, care should be taken not to use any such, un- 
less their durability has been well tested ; for they 
are generally liable to decay. 

The fossilliferous limestones of east Indiana, viz. 
those found in Jefferson, Switzerland, Dearborn, 
Ripley, Franklin, Fayette, and Union counties, are 
durable rocks, 'and some of them make beautiful 
marbles. 

The sub-carboniferous formation of Indiana is 
identical with the formation occurring in middle 
Tennessee, in which the ienormous deposites of the 
hydrated* brown oxide of iron» constituting so much 
of the mineral weahh of that state, are found. 

The deposites of this kind of ore, in Indiana, 
howevej*, although found in the same formation, are 
not associated with exactly the same strata. In 
Tennessee^ they are in the silicious strata, just 
above the encrinital limestone ; thode at present dis- 
covered in Indiana are either resting on the oolitick 
series of limestones, or near the bituminous alumi- 
nous slate. 

The soil in Crawford, Lawrence, Orange, Mon- 
roe, - Owen, and Putnam counties, being formed 
chiefly from the oolitick limestones, has a calca- 
reous character, and is admirably adapted for the 
growth of grasses. 

Clay will be found to predominate* in the soil of 
the counties of Floyd, Clark, Scott, Jennings, and 
parts of Bartholomew, Decatur, Shelby, Johnson, 
Marion, and Hancock ; because the soil of these 
counties is underlaying by clay slates. Hence we 
find the beech-tree, which delights in a clayey soil, 
there growing luxuriantly. 

The soil of Jefferson, Switzerland, Dearborn, 
Ripley, Franklin, Fayette, Union, and parte of De- 
catur and Rush, being founded upon alternating strata 
of clay and limestone, must partake chiefly of th^se 
two earths. This soil is also well adapted to the 
growth of grasses. 

The soil of the northwestern counties appears to 
be silicio-calcareous sand, resting upon a clay bot- 
tom. This I conceive to be the reason why it is so 
much more productive than its external appearance 
promises. These points, however, I intend more 



fully to verily, by analysis, so soon as I can get 
samples of all the various soils. As yet, my opin- 
ion has been formed chiefly from ocular observa- 
tion, and reasoning from general principles. 

The water in the northwestern counties is strong- 
ly impregnated with carboniok acid. This, acting 
as a solvent upon limestone and the protoxide of 
iron, disisolves whenever it meets with them in its 
passage to the surface. And thus we find these 
waters often highly charged with these two ingre- 
dients, forming calcareous and chalybeate springs. 
As they lose very soon, by exposure to the air, the 
excess of carbonick acid, which acts as a solvent of 
these ingredients, and as iron is brought also, by the 
same exposure to air, to a higher degree of oxida- 
tion, and therefore to a mote insoluble form, these 
two causes acting together soon produce deposites 
of calcareous tufas and bog iron-ore, so frequently 
found in that comitry. The quantity of bog iron- 
ore is, therefore, continually on the increase. 

The greater part of Indiana must have been, at 
some period of the earth's histcMry, covered by an 
ocean ; for most of the fossils in the limestones are 
of marine origin. 

None of the precious metals will ever be found 
in Indiana, unless in minute portions in boulders, or 
in small quantities in combination with other metab ; 
because the primitive and grauwacke formations, in 
which alone productive mines of gold and siiver<*ere 
occur, do not exist in Indiana. It is true that, in 
some rare instances, silver is found as a sulphuret 
and as red silver-ore, in such formations as exist in 
the western country ; but I bave seen no symptoms 
of any such in otfr. state. The same may be said of 
bismuth, tin-ore, and native arsenick. The only 
metals which we need look for, are iron, lead, anti- 
mony, manganese, zinc, cobalt, and possibly some 
varieties of copper and arsenick-ores. 

It is not likely that anthracite coal will ever be 
found in Indiana, because that mineral is usually 
found in the primitive ^nd grauwacke formations. 

Several detached pieces of native copper have 
been found in the state, one weighing five pounds, 
but, from the nature of the ore, hs occurring in 
washed gravels, and only in isolated pieces, I have 
reason to believe that they do not originate in the 
state. I may add that the Kupferchiefer of the Ger- 
man miners yields, at the mines of Mansfield, in 
Thuringia. an abundant supply of copper-ore. This 
copper-slate is found at the bottom of the new red 
sand-stone formation, whieh overlies the bituminous 
coal formation, and copper-ores have been found in 
the carboniferous and mountain limestone ; there is, 
therefore, a possibility of discovering workable cop- 
per-ore in the formations of Indiana. 

The fertility of the soil of Indiana is universally 
admitted ; yet few are aware that it arises mainly 
from its geological position. It is well known to 
geologists, that that soil is the most produptive, 
which has been derived from the destruction of the 
greatest variety of different rocks ; for thus only is 
produced the due mixture of gravel, sand, jclav, and 
limestone, necessary to form a good medium for the 
retention and transmission of the nutritive fluids, be 
they liquid or aeriform, to the roots of plants. Now, 
Indiana is situated near the middle of the great val- 
ley of northwestern America, and far distant from 
the primitive range of mountains i and her soil i» 
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accordingly formed fro^n the destnicdon of a vast 
rariety of rocks, both crystalline and sedimentary, 
which have been minutely divided and intimately 
blended together by the action of air and water. It 
has all the elements, therefore, of extraordinaiy fer- 
tiUqr. DAVID DALE OWEN, 

Geologist of the State. 
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SKETCH OP THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OP THE 
LATE HON. CADWALLA0ER COLDEN, 

In the Biographical memoir of the late lieulen- 
«iit-go?ernour inserted in a preceding^ number of the 
Family Magazine, we detailed some of the prom- 
inent facts connected with the family of the subject 
of the present article. The venerable lieutenant- 
govemour reared a family of two jdaughters and 
three sons. His daughters were Alice, married to 
Mr. Willet ; and Elizabeth, married to Mr. Delan- 
cy. His sons were Alexander, Cadwallader and 
David, each of whom at different times, acted as 
Bttrveyor-general. They were all prominent men in 
the colony of New York — David, the youngest son, 
and father of Cadwallader, whose career it is pur- 
posed carefully to set forth on this occasion, was a 
native of the city of New York, and bom in 1735. 
He received a good education, excelled in mathe- 
maticks and natural philosophy, and was a corre- 
apondent of Dr. Franklin, in whose works some of 
his letters appear. He died in London, in 1784^ 
leaving one son and four daughters^ and the reputa- 
tion of an excellent character. 

Cadwallader D. Colden, whose publick services 
his native state will long remember with high con- 
sideration, was bom at Spring-hill, near Flushing, 
in Queen's county, Long Island, on the 4th of April, 
1769. He was educated in part at home, by a pri- 
vate tutor, and attended a school at Jamaica, Long 
Island. In the spring of 1784, he embariced in 
company with his father for England, where he at- 
tended a classical school in the neighbourhood of 
London until the autumn of 1785, when he. returned 
to New York. He then commenced the study of 
the law with the eminent counsellor Richard Har- 
rison, but family business making it necessary for 
him to visit the British province of New Bruns- 
wick, and continue there fbr some time, he pursued 
his legal studies there : and in 1789, returned to the 
state of New York, and completed his professional 
education with the late Mr. Van Schaick of Kinder- 
hook. This distinguished civilian was preceptor of 
many of our most eminent professional men in 
jurisprudence. 




In the January court4erm 1791, Mr. Golden was 
licensed as an attorney ; and from Govemour George 
Clinton he received a commission as a publick nota- 
ry. Mr. Golden had practised law in the city of 
New York but a abort time, when he removed to 
Poughkeepsie, in the county of Dutchess. He re* 
mained there pursuing his profession with great in- 
dustry and success, until the year 1796, when he 
again returned to the city of New York, and re- 
sumed his station at the bar. 

He about this time received the appointment of 
distrietrattcHrney, and by his zeal, talents and indus- 
try, laid the foundation of his future fame and suc- 
cess. His excellent biographer in the New York 
Mirror, remarking on this period of his life, ob- 
serves, *' Mr. Golden's intense applicadon to busi- 
ness, in the, course of a few years, most seriously 
impaired his health, and he embarked for France in 
the spring of 1803, as his friends supposed in the 
last stage of consumption. A residence of about 
eighteen months in France and Switzerland, and 
other places on the continent, restored him to health ; 
and h^ returned home at the close of the year 1B04, 
and found his clients and friends already waiting to 
give him their happiness and offer their congratula- 
tions." The same candid writer farther very hon- 
estly and frankly remarks : << For a young man to 
attain distinction at the New York bar, when his 
Qompetitors were such men as Richard Harrison, 
Samuel Jones, sen., Alexander Hamilton and Brock- 
hoist Livingston, was no easy iaakS Mr. Golden 
however, thoroughly disciplined his vigorous and 
active mind, grappled with difficulties which beset 
him, and overcame them, His success was flatter* 
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ing in the extreme ; for it was not many years be- 
fore he stood as a commercial lawyer at the head of 
his professioi), while in other branches of it he al- 
ways ranked among the first." As an evidence 
among many others which might be cited, of the 
great amount of business which poured in upon him, 
it has been stated, that he has argued every cause 
on one skie or the other^ that was heard in the su- 
preme court for a week : he also had aV some of the 
New York circuits, sixty or more causes. 

It deserves to be recorded to his high honour, that 
bis system of law-ethicks to which he rigidly ad- 
hered, wa»of the purest kind. His intercourse with 
his professional brethren was courteous and frater- 
nal. He treated his juniors with urbanity and kind- 
ness, and never evinced toward his compeers or sen- 
iors, the feeling of envy or un charitableness. His 
professional fame, therefore, was a brilliant one, and 
such as few comparatively ever obtain. Soon after 
he began to practice in New York, he became con- 
nected with the Manumissioft Society, and was for 
a long time its President. On every requisite oc- 
easion, he lent to it his powerful professional servi- 
ces, with a total disregard of all sordid results. As 
a friend to the young aspirants to professional dis- 
tinction, to genius in the arts or sciences, and to all 
who were governed by a laudable impulse, he al- 
ways liberally imparted his councils,* his hospital- 
ities, and if requisite, pecuniary aid. What he has 
said of his intimate friend Fulton, in his biography 
of this eminent man, may with the strictest truth be 
said of himself. " In all his domestick and social 
relations, he was zealous^ generous, liberal and af- 
fectionate. He knew of no use for money but as it 
i¥as subservient for charity, hospitality and the sci- 
ences." 

His Ittogr^her, *to whem we are so largely in- 
debted for the materials of this sketc'h, thus adverts 
to the labours of Mr. Golden, which were more par- 
ticularly of a publick nature. During the late war 
with Great Britain, Mr. dolden^s professional en- 
gagements (says he) 'were so numerous, that it was 
conceded by every one cimversant with the subject, 
that his business was worth m<H:e than that of any 
other member of (he profession in the estate. He 
relinquished the most of it, however, that he might 
devote a portion of every day to nulitary service. 
He eommanded a regiment of volunteers, and was 
extremely active and useful in helping in the erec- 
tion of fcMTtifications for the defence of the city. 
His time, his influeneoy his pen and his money, 
were tendered to his country. His example was of 
signal benefit : so much so, that the patriot Tomp- 
kms spoke of it with a warmth of feeling, and an 
earnestness of manner, thai showed that he con- 
sidered Mr. Golden as one of his most eficient co- 



adjutors during that continual and alarming crisis in 
our affairs. In 1818, he was elected to the House 
of Assembly, and during that year was also appoint- 
ed mayor of the city of New York. It was then part 
of the duties of the mayor to preside in the munici- 
pal' c6urts, and although he was the immediate sue 
cesser of De Witt Clinton in that ofiice, his opin 
ions and conduct as a judge, fully sustained the high 
reputation of the court. In 1822, Mr. Golden was 
elected to Gongress, and proved himself a usefol 
and distinguished member of that body. 

In 1824, he was elected to the Senate of the state 
of New York, which office he held for three years, 
when a regard to other paramount duties led him to 
resign. As a debater in that very respectable body, 
he was always listened to with attention, and his 
opinions as a member df the court for the Gotrection 
of ErrouTs, are characterized by a vigour, clearness 
and legal discrimination, that entitle them to pecu- 
liar eonsideration. Untiifing industry and patient 
research, marked him in all his proceedings, equally 
in the several legislative bodies of which he was a 
member, as in the severest responsibilities of his 
private professional business. 

The aufaject of education was one on which Mr. 
Golden bestowed much reflection, and he lent through 
his whole life his aid to all those institutions, which 
had for their object the moral and intellectual cul- 
ture of youth. The publick-schools in the city of 
New York,, can number him among their most active 
and efficient founders. He was conspicuous among 
the most active in devising a plan fox^ the reformatum 
of juvenile delinquents, and was afterward president of 
the seciety incorporated for that important object. 
He reflected much on the subject of proper disci- 
pline, and was instrumental in making many valuable 
suggestions for the reformation of convicts. For 
many years he was one of the govemours of the 
New York hospital. 

Various and serviceable as his effoxfs for the ben- 
efit of his native state and country thus appear, he 
challenges our approbation for his performance of 
stiU more important acts. He is recognised aa one 
of the earliest and most efficient promoters of that 
great system of internal improvement which is now 
the pride atd. boast of the state of New York. 

We find his name recorded in the list o£ names 
affixed to the celebrated memorial on the subject 
bearing date February, 1816. The great meeting 
on that occasion was held in the cky of New York, 
and Mr. Golden was on the committee of corre- 
spondence. In the history of the Erie canal, pub- 
lished 1^ order of the Legislature, we find his name 
oflen recorded as associated with measures eminent- 
ly conducive to the accomplishment of that vast un- 
dertaking. After the completion of the canal, be 
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wroie as is well known, tho meinoir on the stibjecV 
whicb \va»published by the coimtion council of the city. 

His publick services aft^r he withdrew from the 
Senate, in 1827, ijvere next devoted to superintend- 
ing the construction of the Morris canal, ivhich con- 
nects 4he waters of the Delaware river with the wa- 
ters of the bay of New York. It would require a 
large -space to detail the many discouraging and fbr- 
midabie difficulties he had to encounter in the work : 
auflice it lo say, he on this occasion, as on every 
other of his life, was Bot intimidated, but steadily 
persevered to theeatisfactory completion of the great 
task : k is familiarly known that the Morris canad 
has demonstrated the practicability of using planes 
forlocksr 

The records of jurisprudence must be consulted 
in order to ascertain the nature of his legal opinions 
and decisions. His Life of his friend, Robert Ful- 
ton, is his most extensive literary enterprise. In 
this volume, which was read by him before ^e New 
York Literary and Philosophical Society, and pub- 
lished by that association with the laudable inten- 
tion of erecting some memorial in honour of this em- 
inent and successful experimental philosopher, Mr. 
Golden has evinced the warmth of his affection, 
and treated with a judicious consideration the gen- 
erous and patriotick services of that illustrious man. 

The elaborate document which he drew up at the 
request of the corporation of New York, embracing 
tiie origin, ^progress, and completion of the great 
eanal which connects Lake Erie with the Hudson 
river, If ill ever be coveted by the historian who 
seeks for authentick knowledge on matters of that 
Dature. The last effort of his pen, was a letter on 
a singularly interesting subject, the insanity of the 
late famotfs orator of Franqe, Count St. Jean D'An- 
gelly, an exile in America, in 1817. This paper of 
peculiar importance to the medical jurist, may be 
found in the life of the late Thomas Eddy, recently 
published by Col. Knapp. Mr. Golden contempla- 
ted the publication of the writings of the late Lieut- 
enaBt»governottr Gadwallader Golden, in a series of 
volumes, with an original life drawn from materials 
in his possession : but he made only partial advan- 
ces in the undertaking. 

Mr. Golden died on the 7 th of February, 1834, at 
his house in Jersey city, which he had made his res- 
idence for several years. He was married to Miss 
Maria Provoost, second daughter of the Right Rev. 
Samuel Prevoost, D. D., the first protestant bishop 
of New York. By this lady, who died in 1837, he 
had one son,- David G. Golden. 

The writer of Mr. Golden's life, to which we 
have already more than once referred, and to whom 
we are so largely indebted for this account, thus 
justly sums up his character : ** The ruling, para- 



mount, and impelling motive 'Seemed toim, to 'make 
himself useful to his fellow-men. An allusion has 
already been made to the urdour and iidelity with 
which he disclarged his profefv»ional duties ; and 
these were also the charact^risticks of all his other 
labours. Whether he was in the service of his 
friends, his clients, or his country, he evinced a dis- 
interestedness and devotion, rarely if ever surpass- 
ed. The prominent traits In his character, cannot, 
perhaps be better designated, than by applying to 
him what has recently been said of another, that he 
possessed an 'energy, activity, and philanthropy, 
which led him to regard none of the great concerns 
of ihankind as foreign to himself ? 

'' He never condemned anything because it ^^as 
new, for he disclaimed all connexion with the para- 
doxical set of men, who seem to hold, that an old 
errour is better than a new truth. If he yvfite some- 
times called a projector, let it be borne in mind, that 
all his projects had for their object the benefiting of 
others rather than himself. As a jurist and civilian, 
he ranked with men whose professional fame we 
justly prize as a part of the moral property of the 
state. As a theoretical mechanick and engineer, 
his enjoyment of the confidence, and sharing in the 
consultations of Fulton, attest his powers. The nn- 
merous institutions he was instrumental in forming 
and sustaining, added to his deeds of charity, give 
full proof of his claims to the character of a phi- 
lanthropist. In the domestick and social relations of 
life, he ever evinced an affection and kindness that 
rendered him a saft pattern for imitation. As a pub- 
lick speaker, he infused into his discoiurses a pathos 
and force that seized and held the de€^ attention of 
his auditors.'' 

A beautiful marble monument has lately been 
erected in Grace chiir^, New York, to the memory 
of this distinguished and lamented citizen. It is 
placed under the south gallery, and nearly opposite 
to one of Frazee's earliest works of the same kind, 
the monument of Mr. Golden'a friend and rival at the 
bat, the eloquent and noble-minded John Wells. 

The ihscrijption was* written by the Hon. Gulian 
G. Verplanck ; it is as follows : — 

"to the BIEMOltV OF CADWJLLLADEK D. GOLDEN. 

For several years Mayor of thid City, a Senator of this States 

and one of its representatives in the Congress of the 17. S. 

His talents and publick services added lustre 

To these and many other 

Honours and trusts bestowed upon him by his native city. 

He was alike eminent for legal learning and eloquence, 

For ardent love and pursuit offfeneral science, 

And for the sucoessfttl application or all his acquirements 

To the best interests of his country. 

As his Philanthropy and Patriotism 

Commanded the confidence and atttachment of his fellow-citizeiis 

So his Kindness, Frankness, and Grenerosity 

Won the warm affectioas of his lamily and of numeroas friends; 

By one of whom, who had witnessed most nearly, 

And, therefore* best estimated his worth, 

This iQonmnant is eracted/^ 
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SUPPOSED FALL OF SCLPHCnEU-Captain Hufty 
Gommunicated to the Academy of Sciences ah ac- 
count of a singular phenomenon which happened at 
Olerand, in the department of the Basses Pyrenees. 
On the twenty-eighth of April 1835, there occurred 
a heayy fall of snow, 'which next day was covered 
with a fine yellow dust, having all the appearance 
of sulphur. The only prolKiblc explanation which 
can bo given of this phenomenon is, that the dust 
must have been the pollen proceeding from the blos- 
soms of numerous pine (rees in the vicinity, and 
which . flower at that season. This pollen is of a 
highly inflammable nature, and ndght easily be 
taken for sulphur. 



FROM THE NATIONAL GAZETTE. 
[Commanicate^.] 

MiMU. Editobs.— In your Gazette of the ntceenth instant^ I 
obaerre three Tc^ees of an Ode, which, flftv yeara afio^ was fe- 
miUar to me. It was often sung in social circles where I was, 
and also in church. It was written, as I alwavs understood, by 
Nathaniel Niles of Norwich, in Connecticit, who afterward set- 
tled in the State of Vermont, and thence was sent a member of 
Congress, in the davs of John Adams's administration. It was 
written soon after the battle of Bunker's Hill; we always called 
it NUe^a Pindarick Ode. and was sung to the-Uine of nunktr'a 
HilL 

Nathaniel Niles was, I believe, the father of the first excellent 
editor of Niles's Rsgistkb, and jgAndfather of the present editor. 

This poem, song, or Pindarick ode, was written on my mem- 
ory more than fifty years ago, whence I quote the fiMiowing 
copy, which I believe is correct And if you think it will have 
the effect of reviving some thoughts of thoae daya^ I hope it will 
.find a place in your patriotick Ga^tte. £. 

Why should vain mortals tremble at the fdght 
Of Peath and destruction in the field of battle^ 
Where blood and cama^ clothe the ground in crimson, 
Soundipig with deatE-groans 1 

Death w31 invad^ us by the means appointed. 
And we must all bow to the king of terrours ; 
Nor am I anxious, if I am prepued,* 
What shape he comes in. 

Life for my Country and the cause of Freedom* 
Is but a tnfle for a worm to part widi : 
And if preserved in so great a coptest, 
Life is redoubled. 

Infinite Goodness teaches us submission 
Bids us be quiet xmA&t all his dealings. 
Never repinme, but for ever pissing 
- OtiM. our Creator. 

Wall may we praise Him, all his ways are perfect, 
Thoutfh a resplendence infinitdy glowing 
Dazzles in glory on the sight of mortals, 
Stmick blind by luatie. 

Good is Jeho^h in bestowing sunshine^ 
Nor less his goodness in the storm and thunder; 
Merdes and judgements both proceed fiPom kindness^ 
Infimte kindness. 

then exult that God for evef reigneth, 
Clouds that siuround Him hinder our perception r 
Bind us the stronger to exalt his name, 

And shout louder praises. 

Then to the wisdom of my Lord and Master, 

1 will commit all that I have or wish fo^ 
Sweetly as babes sleep will I erive my life up 

When called to yiekl it. 

Now Mara I dare thee, clad in smoky pillars ; 
Bursting of bomb-shells roaring of the cannon, 
Katthng of grape-shot like a storm of hail-stones, 
Torturing ether. 

Up the bleak heavens let the spreading flames rise, 
Breaking like Etna through the smoky columns, 
Lowering like Egypt o'er the falling city,* 
Wantonly burnt down. 

* OhuleftowiijRssr Boston. 



PETER PARLEY'S Umversai HUtwy, on tlm 

basis of Geography, For the use of families. In 
two voiurnes. Illustrated with Maps and Engra- 
vings. Boston : American Stationers' Company : 
New York : S. Colman. 1837. 

Ths great populanty and ei^nsire sale of the 
earlier books . for children of the celebrated " Peter 
Parley," indticed many other induiduals to get up 
books, aping the style of the aloresaid Peter, and 
using his name, until the country was swarmed and 
sickened of the very nnfe of Porl^. 

It is said, that ^e good old man, when he fooad 
himself surrounded by more grandchildren and great 
grandchildren, than ever before fell to the lot of 
mortal man in the natural way — and what was worse, 
many claiming paternity that he would not own — for- 
swore the goosequill, and denied his name. 

We S3m[ipathized deeply with the old man in his 
misfortunes, and lest we might by some chance be 
imposed upon by some spurious Parley — we es- 
chewed the whole, every thing that bore the name. 

But the veteran has forgotten his vow and come 
forth again, with the volumes before us, and as they 
come direct from him, himself we will e'en take 
him by the hand, and devote a page or two, to ^ve 
our readers some idea of his " Universal History." 

The plan of the work will be understood by the 
following extract from the preface : — 

" So I have written my book, and the world may 
take it for what it is worth. I have based History 
upon Geography, illustrating one by pictures, and 
the other by maps. I have written for the' Yonng^ 
bat as I desire that these volumes may not be forced 
upon anybody as a monitbr or master, I say in the 
titlepage that it is designed for families. I wish it 
to be permitted to enter the family circle, and4ake 
its chance to make its way. If it is placed, not as 
a task-book, but rather as a stof y-teller, on the table, 
perhaps the children may patwiise it ; perchance 
the parents may deign to look into it. The chapters 
are short, and questions are added at the eifd. I do 
not ask any one to read these questions, but if pap 
rents, brothers, or sisters wish to hear the young be- 
ginner recite the chapters, they have the easy means 
of doing so. I have dealt prettylargely in anecdotes 
and sketches, hoping thereby to reconcile the reader 
to the dryer parts of the work. Having spiced my 
chapters with tales and legends, I venture to wind 
up with aa occasional chronological table, and ask 
the reader to look at it. I have sprinkled in many 
engravings, for I would gain the attention of my pu- 
pil by every available art. I wish him to read, and 
as he reads, to think and feel. If he does this, he 
will gain a knowledge of events, and extract useful 
lessons from them, and thus the end I have desired 
will be attained." 

The engravings which follow, and die eztraeti 
illttstrativa of them, are selected from th^ work, as 
samples of the whole. 
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tere that the Doge, who was the fchief officer, used 
to be wedded to rtie sea with pompous ceremonies. 



Roman coasting vessel.] 

The first vessel of the Roman navy is said to have | 
been built after the model of a Carthaginian galley, 
taken in war. Their ships were roughly and slight- 
ly constructed, and, though very large, unfit to con- 
tend with boisterous and tempestuous weather. 

They were clumsy and ill-fkshioned, with a high 
stern and sides, and rowed with two or three tiers of 
oars on diflerent decks. The prows of the ship were 
armed with iron, usually carved into the shape of 
some animal's head ; the upper deck was surmoiint- 
ed with a moveable turret, from whicTi the soldiers 
could throw their weapons with advantage. 

The merchant ships of the Romans were of a size 
corresponding with the purposes for which they were 
intended. Before the discovery of the magnet, by 
which the mariner can now direct his course in safe- 
ty over the pathless waves, navigation was necessa- 
rily confined to the coast.- These coasting vessels 
wer» considered large, if they rjeached the burden of 
{\'A\' tuns. 





(The Dpge of Venice wedding the sea.] 

When the northern barbarians invaded Italy, in 
452, the inhabitants living in the vicinity of the pre8f> 
ent city of Venice settled in the marshes along the 
border of the tea, and supported themselves by fish- 
ing, making salt, and by commerce. 

In the year 801^, they commenced building the city 
of Venice on a little islai^ called Rialto. To this 
place they transported their riches, and soon the new 
city became the capital of the Repuhlick of Venice. 
The city and state increased, until at length Venice 
was one of the most powerful states in the world. 

The inhabitants paid great attention to commerce, 
and such was the number of their ships, that in the 
eleventh century, Venice sent a fleet of two hundred 
sail to assist in the first crusade. It was on account 
of the interest which this state had in maritiuie mat-r 

Vol. v.— 50 



[Murder of Henry IV. of France. J 

Henry the Fourth of France, ascended the throne 
in 15JB9. He was a good king, a brave warriour and 
a generous man. His subjects loved him,* and the 
French have always been proud of Henry IV. 

Yet the afiection of ihe people could not save his 
life. One day he was riding through the streets of 
Paris in his coach. Seven courtiers were with him. 
Other vehicles were in the way, so that the coach- 
man was compelled to stop the horses. The king 
chose to alight. 

There was a man near the coach, named Ravaillac. 
He was waiting for a chance to kill the king ; and 
now, seeing him about to get out of the coach, he 
drew a poniard. All the power of France could not 
now be of any avail. The first blow of the poniard 
woimded the king, and the second killed him. 




[Napoleon Bonaparte.] * 

In the French army, there was a young lieutenant 
of artillery, named Napoleon Bonaparte. Wheihthe 
war began, he was an unknown and friendless youth. 
But he distinguished himself-in every battle and ev- 
ery siege, till in a very few years, the whole world 
had heard of Bonaparte. 

When he was only twenty-six years old, he cour 
quered Iftfly. The next year he compelled the empe- 
rour of Austria to make peace. In 1798, he invaded 
f^gypt, and fought many battles in the sandy deserts, 
and among the pyramids. 

The French were now tired of being governed by 
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men whose only engine of government was tha fpuil- 
lotine. They wanted a ruler who would deserve 
their obedience by his sagacity and energy, and not 
merely compel them to obedience by the fear of hav- 
ing their heads cut off. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was such a man. He was 
not a good man, nor a truly wise one. He was a 
selfish and ambitious despot. But perhaps he was a 
more suitable ruler for such a people as the French, 
than if he had been a difll^rent man. 

He saw that the French were now so excited that 
it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to restrain 
them. He thoyght it better that they should make 
war on foreigners than slaughter each other, and with 
the sword, rather than with the guillotine. ISo, part- 
ly because he could not help it, but chiefly because 
ho Was ambitious. Napoleon Bonaparte became a 
mighty conqueror. 



FARMERS' DEPARTMENT, 




[Honse where Peter ihe Great lived while in KoUaai.] 




[A Laplander travelling in a sledge,] 



CLOVER. 

Clover forms a valuable food for cattle. There 
are many species, but the common, the whhe, and 
the red clover are those generally cultivated. 

Clover is a hardy plant, whose roots decay aftei 
they have produced seeds ; but by eating it down, 
or mowing it, when it begirw to flower, it causes the 
roots to send out new shoots, whereby the plant is 
continued longer than it would naturally be. The 
common allowance of seed for an acre c>f ground is 
ten }>ounds. In the choice of the seed, that which 
is of a bright yellow colour, inclining to brown, 
should be preferred ; and the pale-coloured thin 
seed should be rejected. The clover-seed should 
be sown after the barley is harrowed in, otherwise 
it will be buried too deep ; and, after the seeds are 
sown, the ground should be rolled, which will press 
the seeds into tlie ground ; but this should be done 
in dry weather, for moisture will often cause the 
seeds to burst, and when the ground is wet the seeds 
will adhere to the roller. ^ 

It is advisable to sow the seed in August, when 
there is a prospect of rain soon after ; for as the 
ground is, at that season, warm, so the first shower 
of rain will bring up the plants, and these will have 
time enough to get strength before winter : and if 
the clover be well roiled some time in October, 
when the ground is nOt too wet, it will press the 
earth close to the roots, and cause the plants to send 
out more shoots ; the same should be repealed in 
March, which will be found very serviceable to the 
clover. The reason for preferring this season rath- 
er than the spring, for sowing the seeds, is because 
the ground is cold and wet in spring, and, if much 
rain falls after the seeds are sown, they will rot in 
the ground ; and sometimes when the seed is sown 

j late in the spring, if the season should prove dry, 
the se^ds will not attain perfection. The'other .'rea- 
son is therefore the surest, and consequently should 
be preferred. 

The most usual time, however, of sowing the red 
or broad clover is in the spring ; for, though it will 
come up M'cll if sown in autumn, it is, while young, 

''• very liable to be killed by frost ; and many crops of 
it that have come up finqly in autumn, have been 
totally destroyed by the frost in winter, especially in 
strong moist soils, upon which it commonly produces 
the greatest crops if sown in the spring. 

About the middle of May this grass will be fit to 



cut, when the greatest eare should be taken in the 
Lapland is the most northern country in Europe, "^ making it into hay; for it will require a great deal 
and is divided between Russia and Sweden. The j more labour and time to dry than common grass, 
country is so cold that the hot liquor we call brandy | and will shrink into less compass ; but, if it be not 



sometimes freezes there. I am afraid, however, that 
the Lapps find means of thawing more of it than is 
good for them. 

. I have already told you something about the Lap- 
landers. The men are four about feet high, and the 
women not much taller than a cider-barrel. The peo- 
ple have a great many raindeer, wliose flesh supplies 
food, and whose skins furnish clothing. They also 



too rank, it will make extraordinary rich food tor 
cattle. The time^ for cutting is when it begins to 
flower ; for, if it stands much longer, the lower part 
of the stems and the under leaves will begin to dry, 
whereby it will afTord a less quantity of hay, and 
that nbtso \vell flavoured. 

When the seeds are intended to be saved, the first 
crop in the spring should be permitted to stand until 



take the place of horses, and drag the people over the 8eed» are ripe, which may be known by the 
the snow in sledges at a rapid rate. These people j stalks and heads changing to a brown colour, when 
have no history that is worthy of being related here. ' it should be cut in a dry time ; and, after being well 
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dried, it may be housed till winter, when the seeds 
should be threshed out ; but, if the seeds are want- 
ed for immediate sowing, it may be threshed before 
it be housed or stacked ; but it must then be well 
dried in the field, otherwise the seeds will not ,quit 
their husks. 

It has been a common complaint among the farm- 
ers, that they could not thresh out these seeds with- 
out great labour and difiiculty ; but this is chiefly 
owing to their cutting their spring crop when it be- 
gins to flower, and leaving the second crop for seed ; 
which ripening so late in autumn, there is not heat 
enough to dry the husks sufficiently, whereby they 
are tough > and the seeds rendered difficult to get 
out. This complaint may therefore be entirely re- 
moved by leaving the first crop for seed, as above 
directed; and then the ground will be ready to 
plough and prepare for wheat the same year, which 
is another advantage. 

When cattle are fed with this hay, the best way 
is Ui put it in racks, otherwise they will tread a great 
deal of it down with their feet. This food is better 
for most other cattle than milch-cows, so that these 
should have very little of it, lest it should prove 
hurtful to them ; though it is not near so injurious to 
any sort of cattle when dry as it is when green. 

The second sort, namely, the white Dutch clover, 
grows ualurally in most of the pastures in JBngland, 
and is generally known among the countfy-people 
by the name of white honeysuckle. This is an 
abiding plant, whose branches trail upon the ground, 
and send out roots from every joint, so that it thick- 
ens and makes the closest sward of any of the 
sown grasses ; and it is the sweetest seed for all 
sorts of cattle yet known : therefore when land is 
designed to be laid down for pasture, and intended 
to continue so, it should be sown with the seeds of 
this plant. 

There is an advantage of pastttring whita clover, 
which does not strike every farmer ; each joint of 
them furnishes a fresh root, (and of course a fresh 
plant,) whenever such joint pomes in close contact 
with the soil ; and consequently the more it is trod- 
den, the thicker it will get upon the ground. 
' The usual allowance of this seed is eight pounds 
to one acre of land ; but it should liever be sown 
with com ; for, if there is a crop of corn, the grass 
will be so weak under it as to be scarcely worth 
standing ; but such is the covetousness of some 
farmers, that they will not be prevailed on to alter 
their old custom of laying down their grounds with 
a crop of corn, though they lose twice the value of 
their corn by the poorness of the grass, which wilt 
never come to a good sward, and one whole season 
is also lost ; for, if this seed be sown in the spring 
without corn, there will be a crop of hay to mow by 
the middle, or latter end of July, and a much, better 
after-seed for cattle the following autumn and win- 
ter than the grass which is sown with com will pro- 
duce the second year. The seed of this sort may 
also be sown in autumn, in the manner before di- 
rected for the common' red clover ; and this autum- 
nal sowing, if ihe seeds grow kindly, will afford a 
good early crop of hay the following spring ; and if, 
after the hay is taken off the land, the ground be 
well rolled, it will cause the clover to mat close un- 
der the ground, and become a thick sward. 

An improvement in the process of harvesting has 



lately been successfully practised. It consists in 
a mode of making clover-hay in wet weather. 

In this method of making hay, not only a number 
of hands are saved, but the hay is better and more 
nourishing. The hay is prepared by self- fermenta- 
tion, whereby it retains its nutritious juices, and 
only loses its watery paiiicles ; it is dried more ex- 
peditiously by the dissipation of its humidity and 
the contraction of the sap- vessels, and thus its nu- 
tritious juices are concentrated. This process is 
conducted in the following manner, viz. the sap-ves- 
sels are expanded by the circulation of the liquid 
juices by heat, and the superfluous humidity is ex- 
haled : on cooling, the sap-vessels contract, and thus 
future intestine fermentation is prevented, and the 
nutritious quality is preserved. 

Upon this principle, the clover intended for hay, 
after having been mowed, remains till four o'clock 
in the afternoon of the following day in th# swaih, 
to dry ; it must then be raked together into small 
coils, and afterward made into large cocks in the 
form of a sugar-loaf, and such as it would require 
six or eight horses to remove. To prevent the air 
from penetrating these cocks, and to produce a quick* 
er fermentation, they must, whilst forming, be trod- 
den down by one or jwo men. If it be a still, close, 
warm night, the fermentation will commence in four 
hours, and manifest itself by a strong honey -like 
smell : when a proper fermentation is begun, the 
cocks will, on being opened, smoke, appear brown- 
ish, and may then be spread abroad. If in the 
morning the sun is warm, and a little wind arises, 
the clover-hay will quickly dry ; it may then, toward 
noon, be turned with the rake or pitchfork, and about 
four in the afternoon it will be sufficientfy dried, so 
that it may be immediately carted into the barn, with- 
out any danger of a second fermentation. 

By this method of management, the clover will 
require only three days from the time (»f mowing to 
its being housed, and very, little work ; whilst, in 
■the common way, even in good weather, it requires 
six or eight days. In the old method it frequently 
becomes of a black colour; hut in the new method 
it is only brown, has £n agreeable smell, and re- 
mains good and unchangeable in \he barn. The 
farmer has also another advantage, that, -if lie have 
not carts enough to carry it into the barn, he need 
only, at sunsetting, heap it again into large well- 
trodden cocks, and thatch them with straw, in which 
state they will remain the whole summer without 
damage or loss. This clover-hay is not oidy greed- 
ily eaten by sheep and lambs, but also by horses, 
calves, and cows.' 

The last, in particular, prefer it to the meadow- 
hay : it produces a great quantity of rich milk ; and 
the butter made from it is almost as yellow as sum- 
mer-butter. 

This new mode of making hay depends princi- 
pally upon two circumstances — first, that the mown 
clover, when brought together into large heap§, may 
ferment equally and expeditiously ; secondly, that the 
day succeeding the fermentation be dry, sunny, and 
windy. On tjiis account it may be proper to point 
out what should be done when circumstances are 
unfavourable. 

Let us suppose, therefore, that the night after the 
clover-grass has been placed in the great cocks, is 
cold, damp, or rainy, the fermentation will jret lakt 
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place, although it may require a term of twelve, six- 
teen, or twenty -four hours to effect it. If it be a 
second or a third crop, at which seaso:i the nights 
are colder, it may even require from thirty-six to for- 
ty, eight hours before the fermentation ensues : it 
will however commence, and may be ascertained 
from this circumstance, thjU you can scarcely bear 
your hand in the interiour of the cock^ 

Even if the night be dry, yet, if a str^ng^ cold 
wind blows, the cock may not ferment equally, but 
only in the middle, and on the side opposite to the 
wind ; the other parts may still renftin green. In 
such a case the^- following rules must be attended 
to:— 

1st. If the Cock has only fermented in the middle, 
and on that side where the cold wind did not act 
upon it, the whole heap must nevertheless be open- 
ed the following morning. That which has already 
fermented must be separated and spread to dry ; it 
must be turned toward'noon, and may be carted into 
the barn in the evening; bat that part of the cock 
which has not feimenled must be again put together 
into large cocks, and fermented in the same manner 
as the preceding part, after which it may be spread 
to dry, and brought into the barn. 

2d. When a small portion of th« cock has fer- 
mented thoroughly, but not the greater part, the heap 
must be spread abroad in the morning, but must 
be again made irito a close cock in the evesing, in 
suqh a mafiner that the part which has fermented be 
placed at the top or outside of the cock, and that 
which has not fermented be enclosed within it; then 
on the ensuing morning, or, if the weather be cold 
and rainy, on the morning afterward, the clover-heap 
may be again spread abroad, and the clover treated 
as in the case iirst mentioned. 

3d. If in spreading the heap abroad, it be found 
that nearly the whole of the clover has fermented, 
it will not be necessary to delay the housing of the 
whole on account of some small portion ; but the 
clover may be dried, and caYted into the barn. The 
small portion which remains unfermented will not 
occaHion any injury to the other which has ferment- 
ed; for there is a material difference betwixt hay 
thus managed and the meadow-grass which is 
brought whilst damp, or wet with rain, into the barn, 
which will grow musty and putrid. 

4lh. When some of the cocks of clover have 
thoroughly fermented, and it rains on the morning, 
they ought to be spread abroad, for the clover must 
be opened and spread, e^en if it rains, violently ; 
since, if it were suffered to remain longer in the 
heap, it would take fire, or its juices would be in- 
jured by too much fermentation ; the leaves and 
stalks would become black, apd the clover unfit for 
food: therefore, if the rain (Continues, the spread 
clover miisi be turned from time to time, but not cart- 
ed into the barn till dry. This drying takes place, 
if the rain discontinues for a few hours, much more 
expeditiously with the clover which has fermented, 
than with that made in the common way, besides 
which it must be remarked that the fermented clo- 
ver remains good, even if it continues some weeks 
exposed to the rain, provided it is at last suffered to 
dry before it is put into the barn ; otherwise the wet 
from the rain will render it musty and bad. The 
clover which has been so long a time exposed to the 
rain, will not, however, be so nutritious as that 



which has been well fermented and jsooner dried 'Jfk 
but it will be far superiour to that which has been 
exposed to the rain, and got up in the common 
method. 

This mode has been generally adopted in Silesia, 
and found in every respect preferable to the old 
practice. On one of the estates there, it rained 
much during the hay-time ; they were obliged to 
spread the clover out of the large cocks, owing to its 
having fermented only in the middle ; the parts 
which had not fermented were carefully separated, 
and made again into large cocks, which fermented at 
the expiration of thirty-six hours, rainy weather and 
cold nights continuing during this period, after whicli 
time it was again spread abroad. The former, as 
well as the latter, remained for three days exposed 
to the rain, during which period it was turned sev- 
eral times ; the rain ceased on the fourth day, si 
that the clover-hay was turned toward noon, and 
carted into the barn that evening. This clover-hay 
remained in the hay -loft without change, and was a 
very nutritious food. Several milch-cows were fed 
with it, which not only ate it greedily, but also in- 
creased in their milk. Lambs and calves also throve 
with it greatly. 

This method of making clover-hay prevents its 
taking fire ; for clover which has been once well 
fermented and dried, does not change nor spoil in 
the hay -loft. 

If the weather be remarkably hot, the farmer may, 
by the adoption of this plan, prevent accidents ; for 
grass hastily made into hay, however dry it may ap- 
pear to the hand^ contains within its fibres much ha- 
inidity, and when trodden down in the istack will 
ferment rapidly, from this humidity endeavouring to 
escape, which often fires the stack. A certain de- 
gree of fermentation is necessary in the making of 
hay, in order to develop its saccharine qualities, 
and make nutritions food. This saccharine fermeiit- 
atibn is evident from the smeTl and colour of the 
hay in cQjnmon stacks, and from tasting an infusion 
of it ; it resembles in some degree the process of 
making malt from barley, and requires a similar at- 
tention. The method above related is likely to be 
generally advantageous in making clover, lucern, 
and meadow-hay in this country, and to lead to val- 
uable ihaprovements in agriculture. 



ORIENTAL WATKR-CAKRIER. 

In Oriental towns, water is not conveyed to the 
several streets i^nd houses by pipes or trenches. 
It must all be brought from the river or the wells. 
In towns, this is seldom done by the householders 
themselves, or by their servants. There are men 
who make it a trade to supply every day, to regular 
customers, the quantity of water required. This they 
carry about in a well-prepared goatskin, which is 
slung to the back in the manner represented in our 
cut, the neck, ^hich is usually brought under the 
arm and compressed by the hand, serving as the 
mouth of this curious, but exceedingly useful vessel. 
Persons of larger dealings have an ass which car- 
ries two skins at once, borne like panniers : and we 
have known very prosperous water-carriers who had 
ox skins carried on a horse. These xneity continu* 
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ally passing to and fro with their wet bags through 
the narrow streets, are great nuisances in the towns, 
froni the difficulty of avoiding contact with 4heiD. 
The care taken to avoid them, in some degree an- 
swers to that which people exhibit in c(^r own streets 
to avoid carriages and carts. There are no draught 
vehicles in Asiatick towns ; and tl\e water-carriers 
with their bags, together with the " hewers of wood,'^ 
bearing large fagots ofl their own backs or the 
backs of horses or mules, form the only obstructions 
which usuaMy occur in the streets, narrow as they 
are. In a time of publick calamity the water-car- 
riers are the last to disoontinue their labour ; and 
their doing so is a sure indication that the distress 
has become most intense and imminent, and is in- 
deed a great calaoMty in itself. Th^ writer remem- 
bers that, when this happened, in tj^e time wh^n a 
severe plague was raging, Europeans, who were 
quite alive to the importance of maintaining a strict 
quarantine in their own houses, were, nevertheless, 
obliged to go out thiough the town to fetch water 
for memselves from the distant river. 



A BATTLE WITH A TIGER. 

THEftE is now living in the village of Kildwick, 
in Yorkshire, England, a Mr. Turner, who, at an 
early period of his li^, was in the East Indies, as 
a soldier in one of the - regiments stationed there. 
When encamped at Ganjamy on the Malabar coast, 
he had a dreadful personal condiot with a huge tiger. 
With the particulars of the affair Mr. Turner himself 
has obligingly famished the world. He is proba- 
bly the only Kving instance of^^n individual en- 
countering a tiger under such circumstances, and 
remaining as he certainly did, by the retreat of the 
enemy, master of the field. 

On the day the regiment arriv^ed at Ganjam, two 
men belonging to it, named Bateman and Murray, 
had gone upon a contiguous mountain, without fire- 



arms^ and had been put to considerable cosstermt- 
tion by a large black bear. The next morning they 
invited Mr. Turner to accompany them to the same 
place, and took with them two muskets and bayo- 
nets, with six roimds of ammunition as a prudential 
defence against the dangers they might probably en- 
counter. 

Having ascended the summit of the mountain, Mr. 
Turner perceived a small loose rock, upon the edge 
of a lofty precipice, and tumbled it down for the pur- 
pose of disturbing from their luridng-places the wild 
and savage tenantry of the place. ^ The result was 
quickly seen, for one of the party immediately 
shouted out, " A tiger ! a tiger !" and fired upon it, 
when they all immediately recognised a large royal 
tiger, that turned his eyes upon his enemies, and 
paralyzed them with a dreadful roar, as he doubled 
the angle of the mountain in proceeding to his lair. 
This unfortunately lay directly upon the path by 
which they had ascended the mountain ^ and being 
the only safe road by which they could descend the 
eminence, the tiger's position cut off their retreat. 

Recovering a little from their consternation, Bate- 
man and Murray proposed to attempt their escape in 
another direction ; while Mr. Turner, more courage- 
ous, was for facing the foe, and offered to fire upon 
the tiger if his companions woidd load their pieces. 
Mr. Turtier had ba.rely secured a favourable position 
for the attack, as his eye met thatof the tiger, who, 
with an amazing bound and dreadful roar, sprang up 
to meet him. The assailant fired, and, the tiger fell, 
tumbling down the rocks he had ascended with so 
much agility ; but recoveriqig himself, the monster 
nnadc a second spring, with a roar of agonized fury, 
when he received Mr. Turner's second ball, which 
tumbled him again backward. Again the tiger re- 
turned to the charge, more infuriated from the effects 
of each successive shot ; when Mr. Turner's com- 
panions called out that theij ammunition was expen- 
ded, and advised their escape by the back of the 
mountain. Against this he remonstrated from his own 
perilous position^ and urged them to stand by him ; 
but they were deaf to all remonstrance, and disgrace- 
fully left Him to the fury of the tiger, whose near 
approach was announced by a roar more terrifick 
than he previously uttered. 

Mr. Turner had but a moment to place himself 
in a posture of defence, when the infuriated animal 
sprung at him, and received the bayonet into the 
breast up to the muzzle of the musket. In the at- 
tempt to disengage the bayonet from the tiger's 
chest, however, it became sepsurated from the mus- 
ket, when Mr. Turner instantly clubbed, and, with 
every energy that fear and courlige could supply, he 
struck the tiger with such force as slightly to frac- 
ture his scull, while the fire-lock was broken by the 
blow into three pieces. 

Up to that moment the hardy soldier liad not re- 
ceived a slight scratch, though he had inflicted 
many severe wounds upon his adversary ; but his 
present position was the extreme of peril, being un- 
armed and completely defenceless before an enraged 
tiger, whose wounds appeared to make him more 
dreadfully infuriate. The tiger sprung at the head 
of his victim, and immediately brought him to the 
ground, and seizing him by the right shoulder, he 
lifled him from the earth with a furious shake, tear 
ing bia body across the loins from side to side. In 
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a Tery short period thirty'-tliree wounds were isfiict- 
ed on the body of Mr. Turner, while his ggrtnents, 
which were a sort of undress of light calico, were 
torn to shreds and drenched in blood ; indeed, all 
that remained of the dress ujson his manglisd body 
were the waistband of the pantaloons and the collar 
of his shirt. 

Though thus dreadfully mutilatedf, shaken, and 
torn by the savage beast, Mr. Turner had the pres- 
ence of mind to fix his grasp in a wound which one 
of the musket*balls had made in the neck of the 
tiger, and tore out a quantity of ragged flesh from 
the interiour of the wound. Frofn the pain thus in- 
flicted upon the tiger, he uttered a tremendous roar, 
which was distinctly heard in the camp, a mile dis- 
tant, and then took his departure. For some mo- 
ments Mr. Turner lay upon the rock insensible : but 
a voice from two Europeans exclaiming, " Turner 's 
killed !" roused him, and jumping on his feet, he cri- 
ed out, " I am worth twenty dead men yet l" Being 
taken into the camp, his wounds were carefully ex- 
amined, and dressed, and happily pronounced not 
mortal. 

The result justified the decision ; by careful treat- 
ment, Mr. Turner so far recovered as to be able to 
revisit the scene of the battle in about a month from 
the period when it took place. The dead body of 
the tiger was found the morning after the affray, 
upon the bank of a small rivulet whither he had gone 
to quench his thirst. Mr. Turner very naturally ob- 
serves, that the recollection of this perilous conflict, 
thot;gh more than thirty years have rolled over since 
its occurrence, i« still fvequent|y attended with emo- 
Mons of wonder and terrour« 



THE PAICMER'S SCWO, 

SwttT is the bread that toil hath won, 

And sweet the sleep it brings, 
And sweetly, when the day is done^ 

My cheerful helpmate sings. 
How proudly round my hearth I see 

My sturdy sons draw near. 
And O ! how kindly smiles on me 

Each one that's gathered here. 

A thousand sooasters welcome me 

Forth to my daily toil ; 
And flowers of many a form and hue 

Upspiingine from the soil : 
The spring whose promise beckons me 

To sow the needful grain» 
And glorious auturnp maokful shows 

Ito haxvest m&ntfed plain. « 

The student in his narrow eell 

Reads by his midnight lamp^ 
I read in Nature's open book 

Tenths of immortal stamp. 
While monarchs tremble oo their fluones^ 

And quakes the city's lord, 
I firmly stand upon the Earth, 

A basis deep and broad. . 

Sweet is the bread that tml hath won^ 

And sweet the sleep it biinffs, 
And sweetly when the day is aons^ 

My cheerful helpmate smgs. 
Hew proudly round my heertn I see 

My sturdy sons draw near, 
And O I how kindly smiles on me 

Each one that's gathered here. 

tResiiler and OUitnrsr. 



MECHANISM OF A WATCH. 

" Consider the influence on the aflfairs of men, in 
all their relations, of the invention of the little ma- 
chine which I hold in my hands, and the other 
modern instruments for the measurement of time, 
various specimens of which are on exhibition in the 
Halls. To say nothing of the importance of an 
accurate measurement of time in astronomical ob- 
seri'ations, nothing of the application of time-keep- 
ers to the purposes of navigation — how vast roust 
be the aggregate effect on the affairs of life, through- 
out the civilized world ; and, in the progress of ages, 
of a convenient and portable apparatus for measu- 
ring the lapse of Xime ! Who can calculate in how 
many of those critical junctures when the affairs of 
weightiest import hang upon the issue of an hour, 
prudence and forecast have triumphed over blind 
castialty,hyheing enabled to measure with precision 
the flight of time, in its smallest subdivisions ! 

*< Is it not something more t)ian mere mechanism, 
which watches with us by the sick bed of some 
dear friend, through the livelong solitude of night, 
enabling us to count, in the slackening pulse. Na- 
ture's trembling steps toward recovery, and to ad- 
minister the prescribed remedy at the precise, per- 
haps the critical moment of its application ! By 
means of a watch, punctuality in all bis duties, 
which in its perfection is one of the incommunica- 
ble attribntes of Deity, is brought, in no mean nieas- 
ure, within the reach of man. He is enabled, if he 
will be guided by this, to imitate that sublime pre- 
cision which led the earth, af^er a circuit of five 
hundred mlHtens of miles, back to the solstice at the 
appointed moment without the loss of one second, no, 
not the millionth part of a second, for the ages on 
ages during which it has travelled that road. What ' 
a miracle of art, that a man can teach a few brass 
wheels, ahd a little piece of ejastick steel to out-cal- 
oulate himself; to give him a rational answer to one 
of the most important questions which a being travel- 
ling towards eternity caa ask ! What a miracle 
that a man can put within this little machine a spirit 
that measures the flight of time with greater accura- 
cy, than the unassiaaed intellect of the profoundest 
philosopher ;' which watches and maves when sleep 
palsiea alike the hand of the maker and the mind of 
the contriver, nay, when the last sleep has come 
over them both.** Everett 



STRENGTH OP THE ARABS. 

Among the Arabs, the Persians and the Turks, 
you do not meet with those rickety, eonsumptive be- 
ings, that are so conmkon in Europe ; you do not 
matt with such pale, wan, sickly looking coutenan- 
ces : their complexions are bri^t and' florid ; they 
are vigorous and strong, able to ride a hundred miles 
a day, and capable of performing feats which our 
piofessed athletae would not be able to do. I re- 
member seeing a most striking instance of their pow- 
ers. A band of men from the Himalaya had come 
to Calcutta for the purpose of exhibiting feats of 
strength, and they were indeed perfect Samsons. 
Their sizes struck me with admiration ; I know 
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notbing that 1 can compare to them ; but perhaps 
some of you have seen the statue at the bottom of 
the stairs at Somerset House ; it is Hercules leaning 
on tbe club; it is about seven feet high, and looks 
like a being capable of executing the most difficult 
task ; and such men were these athletae. We select- 
ed five men on board the Gl^sgowr frigate, a simiiai 
number from each of the regiments, and likewise from 
an Indiaman, all fine picked men, and yet, upon a trial 
of their strength, it was found that the Himalaya 
mountaineers were equal to two and three quarters 
ofihe airongest European^ ! They «ould grasp a 
man and hold him in the air like a child, and if they 
had not been under control, I am convinced they 
could have crushed him to death. 1 f«lt them, and 
I never feh such flesh in my life — it appeared like 
rolls of muscle ; and yet none of- these men had 
ever tasted spirit. I do not say that drinking water 
was the cause of this, but it serves to prove that ab- 
stinence from intoxicating drinks is perfectly com- 
patible with the possession of groat bodily power. 

Buckingham's Lectures. 



STATEMENT 
Of the quantity oJT rain which has fallen in each 
year from 1810 to 1837, inclusive — the first fourteen 
years by the gauge of P. Legoux, at Spring Mill, 
and the following fourteen years by that kept at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. 



STATISTICKS OPINSANITY IN CITIES. 

M. Briere de Boismont has produced the follow- 
ing comparative statement of the number of insane 
persons in the great capitals in proportion to their 
respective populations : — 



Capitals. 
Li>ndon, 
Paris, 

St. Petersburgh 
Naples, 
Caioo, 
Madrid, 
Rome, 
Milan, 
Turin, 
Florence, 
Dresden, 



Population. 

1,400,000 
890,000 
377,046 
364,000 
330,000 
201,000 
154,000 . 
150,000 
114,000 
80,000 
70,000 



Madmen. 

• 7,000 

4,000 

120 

479 

14 

60 

320 

618 

331 

236 

150 



Proportion. 
1 in 200 
I— 222 
1— 3,183 
1— 759 
1_ 30,714 



1810 . 

1811 . 

1812 - 

1813 . 

1814 - 

1815 . 

1816 - 

1817 - 

1818 . 

1819 • 

1820 . 

1821 - 

1822 . 

1823 - 



1— 
1— 
1— 
1— 
1— 
1— 



3,350 
48i 
242 
344 
338 
466 



Inches. 

32,656 

34,968 

39,300 

35,6?5 

43,135 

33,666 

27,947 

36,005 

30,177 

23,354 

39,609 

32,182 

29,864 

41,851 



1824 
1820 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 



Inches. 

38,740 

29,570 

35,149 

38,560 

37,970 

41,859 

45,070 

43,940 

39,870 

48,550 

34,240 

39,300 

42,660 

39,040 



The whoie quantity of rain which fell in the above 
twenty-eight years, 1035,742 inches, which gives 
an annual average of 36,991 inches. 

The rain in each month of 1837, was as follows : 



Making a deduction for the number of insane per- 
sons foreigners to the cities, and which as to Paris, 
according to the documents of M. Desportes, ameunts 
to about one seventh of those so afflicted, it becomes 
an incontestable fact that the< number of mad persons 
is rather in relation to the progress and extent of civ- 
ilization than the numerical amouiTt of population. 
London and Paris are certainly the most populous 
cities of Europe, and as certainly contain most in- 
sane persons ; but they are, at the sam^ time, justly 
deemed the two centres of civilization. Naples, 
which contains nearly four hundred thousand souls, 
reckons only one eighth of the number of insane 
persons in Paris, and one iburth of those in London. 
The proportion in Cairo is very diminutive. If we 
range the above eleven cities according to the num- 
ber of insane persons they contain, they will stand 
in the following order ; — 1 . London ; 2. Paris ; 3. 
Milan ; 4. Florence ; 5. Turin ; 6. Dresden ; 7* 
Rome ; 8. Naples ; 9. St. Petersburgh ; 10. Madrid ; 
11. Cairo, Prooch Paper. 



Ist month - 

3d • - • 

3d . . . 

4th - - - 

5th .. - 

6th - - - 

7th .. - 



Inches 

. 2.50 

. 3.58 

- 3.76 
. 2.83 
. 4.86 
. 2.83 

- 5.89 



8th month 

9th - - 

10th - - 

11th . - 

12th - - 



Total 39.04 




Pennsylvania, Hospital, Ist pio., Ist, 1838. 

American Daily Advertiser. 



WORKS OF ART. 



The principal painters of the Venetian school 
were — Titian, Georgione, Paulo Veronese, Tintoret, 
and Bassano. The Bolognese school consisted of 
the Caraccis, Domenichino, and their disciples. 
The chief Flemish painters were Reubens, Van- 
dyke, Rembrandt, Teniers, Vangoyen, Ruysdael, 
and Vanderneer. 

The founders of the British school were Thora- 
hill, Richardson, Hogarth, Wilson, Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, Barry, and West. 

The artists of the French school were Poussin, 
Claude Lorraine, Veraet, and David. 

The two great painters of the Spanish school are 
Mnrillo and Velasquez. 

The earliest known painters are Cimabue, Chir- 
landao, Massacio, Quintin Matys, and Albert 
Durer. 

The greatest painters in order, were Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, Correggio, Leonardo da Vinci« 
Titian, Guido, Rubens, Rembrandt, Vandyke, Te- 
niers, Murillo, Caracci, Claude, N. Poussin, and 
Carlo Dolce. 
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SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 

IN CONGHESS ASBEMBLBI^ JULY 4, 1776, 



Vrra TBB DATES OP THEIR BIRTH, DEATH, AND 46ES BE9PECTIYELX ANHEXBP, rrc«» 
IN ALPKABSTIOAL OBDSB, / 

Bj W. O. Armstrong. 



NAMES &P THE SIGNERS. 



BORN AT 



DELEGATED FROM 



Adams, John Braintree^ Mass. 19 Oct. 1736 Massachusetts, . 

Adams, 3amnel » • . . . Boston, " 27 Sep. 1722 Massachusetts, . 

Bartlett, Josiah ...... Amesbury, " in Nov. 1729 New Hampshire, 

Braxton, Carter Newington, Va. 10 Sep. 1733 Virginia, . . 

Carroll, Charles, of Carroliton Anpapolis, Md. 2(^ Sep. 1737 Maryland, . . . 

Chase, Samuel . . ^^ . . . Somerset co. Md. 17 Apr, 1741 Maryland, . . . 

Clark, Abraham ..... Elizabethtown, N. J. 15 Feb. 1726 New Jersey, . . 

Clymer, George Philadelphia, Penn. in 1739 Pennsylvania, 

EHery, Wfiiiaan Newport, R. I. 22 Dec. 1727 R. I. & Prov- PI. 

Floyd, WiUiam Suffolk co. N. Y.. 17 Dec. 1734 New York, 

Franklin, Benjamin .... Boston, Mass. 17 Jan. 1706 Pennsylvania, 

Oerry, Eibridge Marblehead, Mass. 17 July 1744 Massachusetts. 

Gwinnett, Button England, Europe, in 1732 Georgia, . . . . 

Hall, Lyman .... '. , Conn. in 1731 Georgia,. . . . 

Hancock, John Braintree, Mass. in 1737 Massachusetts . 

Harrison, Benjamin .... Berkely, Virginia Vkginia, . 

Hart, John Hopewell, N. J. about 1715 f^ew Jersey, . . 

Hey ward, Thomas, jr. ' . . . St Luke's, S. C. in 1746 South Carolina, . 

Hewea^ Joseph Kingston, N. J. • in 1730 North Carolina, . 

Hooper, William ..... Boston, Mass. 17 June 1742 North Carolina, . 

Hopkins, Stephen.. . . . .' Sdtuate, Mass. 7 Mar. ^707 EI &Prov. PI. 

Hopkinson^ Francis .... Philadelphia, Penn. in 1737 New Jersey, . . 

Huntiogton, Sanmd .... Windham, Conn. 3 July 1732 Connecticut, . . 

Jafiferson, Thomas # . . . . Shadwell, Virgipia, 13 Apr. 1743 Virginia; ■ . . 

Leev Francis Ligfatfbot . . . Stratford, " 14 Oct. 1734 Virginia, . . . 

Lee, Richard Henry .... Stratford, " 20 Jan. 1732 Virginia, . . . 

Lewis, Francis . . . . . . Landafi^ Wales ia Mar. 1713 New York, 

Livingston, Philip ..... Albany, NY. 15 Jan. 1716 New York, . , 

Lynch, Thomas, jr. .... St George's, S. C. 5 Aug. 1749 South Carolina, • 

McKean, Thomas Chester co , Penn. 19 Mar- 1734 Delaware, . . . 

Middieton, Arthur Middleton Place, S. C- in 1743 South Carolina, . 

Morris, Lewis . . ^ . , , Morrisania, N. Y- in 1726 New York, . • . 

Morris, Robert Lancashire, England, Jan. 1733-4 Pennsylvania, 

Morton, John Ridley, Penn. in 1724 Pennsylvania, . 

Nelson, Thomas, jr. York, Virginia, 26 Dec- 1738 Vfrginia, . . • 

Paca, William WycHill, Md- 31 Oct 1740 Maryland, . . . 

Paine, Robert Treat « . . ^ Boston, Mass.* in 1731 Massachusetts, • 

Penn, John (son of Moses) . Caroline co^ Va. 17 May, 1741 North Carolina, •» 

Read, George Cedl county, Md- in 1734 Delawai«, . 

Rodney, Cnsar Dover, Delaware, in 1730 DelaiWare^ • * • 

Ross, George ..>«.. New Castle, Delaware, in 1730 Pennsylvaniai . 

Rush, Benjamin, M. D. . . . Byberry, Penn. 24 Dec. 1745 Pennsylvania, • 

Rutldlge, Edward Charleston, S. C in Nov- 1749 South Carolina, - 

Sherman, Roger Newton, Mass- 19 Apr- 1721 Connecticut, . . 

Smith, James , Ireland, — Pennsylvania, 

Stockton; Richard .... Princeton, N- J- 1 Oct 1730 New Jersef, . . 

Stone, Thomas Charles co., Md- • in 1742 Maryland, • . 

Taylor, George ■ ' ■ , Ireland, in M716 Penrfsylvahia, ' • 

Thornton, Matthew . . ► . — ^ do- in 1714 New Hampshire,. 

Walton, George . . . . . . . Frederick co- Va- in 1740 Georgia, . • 

Whipple, William ..... Kittery, Maine, in 1730 New Hampshire^- 

Williams, William Lebanon,^ Conn. 8 Apr. 1731 Connecticnt, . 

Wilson, James Scotland, About 1742 Pennsylvania, 

Withenipoon, John .... Yeeter, Seotland, 6 Feb- 1722 New Jersey, 

Wolcott, Oliver. Windsor, Conn- 26 Nov- 1726 Connecticut, . . 

Wythe, George Elizabeth City co-, Va- 1726 Virginia,* ... 



DIED ON THE 



4th July, 1826, in 
^2J Oct. 1903, 
*19th May, 1795, 
10th Oct. 1797, 
14th Nov 1832, 
19th June, 1811, 

Sept 1794, 

23d Jan. 1813, 

15tKFeb. 182C^ 

4tli Aug. 1821, 

17th April,1790, 

23d Nov. 1814, 

27th May,1777, 

— Feb- 1790, 

SthOct. 1793, 

in April,1791, 

^,178(^ . 

in Mar. 1809, 
10th Nov. 1779, - 

in Oct 1790^ 

I3th July, 1785, 

9th May,1790, 

5th Jan- 1796, 

^th July, 182^ 

April,1797, 

19th June,1794, 

30th Dec. 1803, 

12th June, 1778, 

lost ait sea, 1779, 

;^4th June, 1817, 

1st Jan. 1787, 

22d Jan. 179S, ^ 

8th May,1806, 

in April, 1777, 

4th Jan. 1789, 

ml799, 

11th May,1804, 

26th Oct 1809^ 

inl798; 

inl783, 

in July, 1779, 

19th April,l8l3; 

23d Jan. 1800, 

23d July, 1793, 

11th July, 1806, 

28th Feb. 1781, 

5th Oct 1787, 

23d Feb. 1781, 

24th June,1803, 

2d Feb. 1604, 

28th Nov. 1785, 

2d Ang. 1811, 

28th Ang. 1796, 

15th Nov. 1794, 

Ist Dec- 1797, 

8th June, 1806, 



his 91st year 
82d 
66th 
62d 
96th 

7l8t 

69th 
74th 
93d 
87th 
84th 
70th 
45tb 
'60th 
56th 

66(A 

^d 

50th 

48th' 

78th 

53d 

64th 

84th •• 

63d 

64th 

90th 

63d 

28th 

84th. 

46th 

72d 

73d 

54th 

51st 

60th 

83d 

63d 

64th 

63d 

i9th 

6dth 

5Ut 

73d 

5l8t 

43d 

65th 

89th 

64th 

65th 

81st 

56th 

73d 

72tb 

81st 
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THE HOLY WEEK AT ROME. 

To those who are desirouft of witneeaing the gor- 
geous and imposing ceremojiies of the Catholick 
ehurch, the Holy Week at Rome is particularly at- 
tractive. The Holy Week at Rome! That time 
which is so anxiously eiqpecied, so earnestly desired, 
,by all those who believe in the supremacy of the 
Pope ! Then it is, that the traveller hastens onward 
to the Eternal city, to hear the miserere^ that solemn 
and subUme musick which peals through the vaulted 
arches of the Sistine chapel — to see the splendid 
fane of St. Peter's in all its glory — and to witness 
the illuminatio^a and fireworks for \irhich Rome is 
imrivalled. Then too, the Italian peasant quits the 
scene of his labours, doffs his mean attire and dons 
his best habiliments to repair to the holy city, and 
procure, if possible, a dispensation of a few years 
of purgatory from the hands of the Pope himself. 
In short, Rome is then thronged with strangers from 
all parts of the world. 

Numerous are the ceremonies of the week. The 
washing of the ptigritM^ feet^ and the BUsting of the 
PaimSf are perhaps the most imposing. The latter 
takes place in the Sistine chapel ; the Pope himself 
bl^tsses the palms. Of these there are two kinds : 
those for the cardinals and for the senators are about 
six feet long, and are made in the city of Genoa 
which is specially privileged for their manufacture ; 
each of^those who have the right to receive them, 
goes to the feet of the Pope, who presents them 
with his own hands. Those of inferiour rank who 
are among the attendants, or who take part in the 
ceremony, receive small twigs of the real palm. 
The distribution of the palms being finished, each 
cardinal dresses himself to say mass, and puts on 
the robe of his own chapel which Is very rich and 
elegant, white^and embroidered with gold ; one being 
selected for the purpose, the procession moves 
to the Pauline chapel. After the cross come those 
who officiate, then the cardinals, the head covered 
with the mitre preceding the sovereign pontiff. The 
pope is dressed in white ; he wears a purple mo^etto^ 
richly embroidered with gold, having the tiara on 
his head ; he sits in a splendid chair, and is borne 
upon the shoulders of twelve men, while two follow 
him with large fans formed from the feathers of the 
white peacock, a rare bird which is raised near Rome 
expressly for this purpose. Our frontispiece repre- 
sents the Pope at this moment. On the right of the 
picture is seen the celelNrated bronze statue of St. 
Peter, the object of so mueh adoration to the Italian 
peasantry who throng around to kiss the toe of the 
statue, and to press their foreheads against the foot. 
In the foreground is seen the Pope dressed in his 
richest coatume, borne upon the shoulders of his 



attendants, followed by his armed household, while 
still farther in front may be seen a cardinal and 
friars of the order gray. 

The mass continues about an hour. Before the 
last reading of the evangelist, the sovereign pontiff 
accords forty-^ight years of indulgence to those who 
have been present at the Blessing of the Palms, and 
who have assisted at the . celebration of |he mass* ' 
After pronouncing his benediction in a loud voice, 
the Pope with his atteodanta retire in the same order 
in which they entered. 



CUSTOMS FIFTY TEARS 8INCB. 

[From Sullivan's Familiar Lettwa.] 

It may not be uninteresting to sketch the condi* 
tion and usages of society about the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, according to the im- 
pression now retained of them. There were fam* 
ilies who were affluent and social. They inter- 
changed dinners and suppers. The evening amuse- 
ment was usually games at cards. Tables were 
loaded with provisions. Those of domestick origin 
were at less than half the cost of the present time. 
The busy part of society dined then, as now, at onsi 
others at two o'clock ; three o'clock was the latest 
hour for the most formal occasions. There were no 
theatrical entertainments ; there was a positivelegal 
prohibition. There were concerts. About the year 
1760, Concert Hall was built by a gentleman named 
Deblois, for the . purpose of giving coQcerts ; and 
private gentlemen played and sang for the amuse- 
ment of the company. There were subscription 
assemblies for dancing, at the same place, and it re- 
quired a titianimous assent to gain admission. Dress 
was much attended to by both sexes. Coats of 
every variety of colour were worn, not excepting 
red ; sometimes the cape and collar were of velvet, 
and of a different colour from the coat. Minuets 
were danced, and contr6 dances. Cotillons were 
of later date. They were introduced by the French, 
who were refugees from the West India islands. A 
very important personage, in die fashionable world, 
was Mrs. Haley, sister of the celebrated John 
Wilkes. She came over in die year 1785, and pur- 
chased the house in which the late Gardiner Greene 
lived, at the head of Court street. She was then 
advanced in life, of singular personal appearance, 
but a lady of amiable deportment. She afterward 
married a gentleman who was the uncle of a oele- 
brated Scotch reviewer; but after some years re- 
turned to England. Her house was a place of 
fashionable resort. Marriages and funerals were 
occurrences of much more ceremony than at the 
present day. The bride wap visited daily for four 
successive weeks. Publick notice was given of 
funerals, and private invitations also. Attendance 
was expected ; and there was a long train of fol- 
lowers, and all the carriages and chaises that could 
be had. The number of the former in town was 
not more than ton or twelve. There were no pub- 
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Ii6k carriages earlier than the be^pning of 1789; 
and very few for some years afterward. Young 
men, at their entertainments, sat long and drank 
deep, compared to the present custom. Their meet- 
ings were enlivened with anecdote and song. 

Among the remarkable visiters of this country, 
was Brissot de WarviUe, in 1788, afterward chief of 
a faction in the French revolution, called the Giron- 
dists. He was executed in Robespierre's time, at 
the age of thirty-eight. He came over to learn how 
to be a republican. He was a handsome, brisk lit- 
tle Frenchman, and was very well received here. 
He wrote a book on this country. He was much 
delighted with the Quakers, and is said to have re- 
spected their simplicity of dress, and to have intro- 
duced, in his own country, the fashion of wearing 
the hair without powder. 

There ate more books, more reading, more think- 
ing, and more interchange of thoughts derived from 
books, and conversation, at present, than there were 
fifty years ago. It is to be hoped that society is 
wiser, and happier than it was, from being better in- 
structed. The means of education have greatly im- 
proved. There were then two Latin schools. One 
in School street, and one at the north part of the 
town. The' only academies recollected, were one 
at Exeter, New Hampshire, and one at Andover, at 
which boys were prepared for college. It was a 
common practice for clergymen to receive boys into 
their families to prepare them for college. The 
means of educating females were far inferiour to 
those of the present time. The best were " hoard- 
ing'Schoolsy^ and there were but two or three of 
these. The accomplishments acquired were infe- 
riour to those which are common among hundreds 
of young females at the present time. The sum of 
acquirements now, in the process of education, great- 
\y surpasses that of forty years ago in both sexes. 
xhe moral condition of society among the well in- 
formed, (so far as is seen on the surface,) is greatly 
improved. There is more occupation of various 
sorts. Society, collectively, is undoubtedly better. 
Whether its members, in all things then and now, 
innocenl, are happier or' not, one cannot judge from 
youthful impressions* la one respect there is a 
' change of immeasurable rahie ; that is, in the in- 
tercourse of parents and children. It is veTy pos- 
sible that there are some who prefer the strict dis- 
cipline of former days; and who believe that as 
much of substantial benefit has been lost as gained, 
in the changes which have occurred. If this be so, 
it arises from the quality of education, and not be- 
cause there is more of it. 
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Native bismuth occurs in the veins of primitive 
Rioimtains, and is accompanied by ores of lead, sil- 
ver, and sometimes of cobalt and nickel. It exists 
in reticulated, lamellar, or amorphous masses ; is 
soft, and of a white colour, occasionally tinged with 
red. Specifick gravity, 9. It is found in many 
countries — in France, En^nd, Sweden, Bohemia, 
and the United States ; but its chief locality is at 
Schneeberg, in Saxony, from whence the supply of 
bismuth, in commerce^ is principally derived. To • 



procure the Qietal, the ore requires merely to be re- 
duced to convenient fragments, and heated in furna- 
ces, when the bismutji separates from the earthy 
matter in which it is engaged, and flows out into 
cast-iron moulds prepared 'for its reception. Bis- 
muth, when pure, has a reddish-white colour, is 
harder than lead, and is easily broken under the 
hammer, by which it may eyen be reduced to pow- 
der. It melts at 470° or 480°, and crystallizes,, on 
cooling, with great regularity, in the form of cubes. 
When kq)t in a state of fusion, at a moderate beat, 
it is covered with an oxide o/ a greenish-gray or 
brown cc^ur ; at a higher temperature, it enters in- 
to a feeble combustion, forming a yellow powder, 
called fiowers of bismuth. It combines, by fusion, 
with a great number of metals, -communicating to 
them brittleness and fusibility. The mixture discover* 
ed by Newton, and produced by melting together 8 
oz. bismuth, 5 oz. lead, and 3 oz. tin, fuses at 202^. 
From it are made toy-spoons, which melt on being 
employed to stir very hot tea. A still more fusible 
compound was invented by Mr. Daiton, composed 
of 3 parts tin, 5 lead, and 10^ bismuth, which melts 
at 197°. The addition of a little mercury render 
it even more fusible, and fits it to be used as a coatr 
ing to the inside of glass globes. An alloy of equal 
parts of tin and bismuth melts at 280^ ; a less pro- 
portion of bismuth adds to the hardness of tin, and 
hence its use in the^ formation of pewter. Equid 
parts of tin, bismuth, and mercury, iOirm the mosaick 
gold, used for various ornamental purposes. 0ns 
part of bismuth, with 5 of lead, and 3 of tin, forms 
plumbers* solder^ a compound of great importance in 
the arts. Bismuth combines with sulphur, and forms 
a bluish«gray sulj^ret, having a metallick lustre. 
The same co^ipound is found native in small quanti- 
ty, and is called, in mineralogy, bismuth glance. 
Nitrick acid dissolves bismuth with great readiness. 
The solution is decomposed on the addition of water, 
and a white substance, ealled magest^s of bismuth, is 
precipijtated, which cimsists of a l^drated oxide, uoi* 
ted to a small proportion of nitrick acid. This pre- 
cipitation, by ther addition of water, being a peculiari- 
ty of bismuth, serves as a very excellent test of this 
metal. The magestens of bisnxuth, from its white- 
ness, is someUmea employed to improve the complex- 
ion, as well as tiie pearl pi^wder, a similar preparation, 
difiering cmly by tha mixture of a little muriatick 
acid with the nitrick acid in effecting the solution of 
the bismuth. The liberal use of either, however, is 
highly prejudicial to the skin. They are, besides; 
liable to be turned blaek by the vapeiirs evolved from 
nearlj^ all putrefying substances. The chloride of 
bismuth, formerly termed butter of bismuth, is formed 
by pouring bismuth, in fine powder, into chlorine gas, 
or by depriving the muriate of bismuth of its v^ater 
of c^staliizatibn by heat. 

Envy is unfortunately pne of the most natural 
passions which agitate the mind of man. If we do 
not envy another's merit we envy, at least, his re- 
putation, which is the consequence of that merit. 
We admire 'a reserved man of abilities, because we, 
at the same lime, think we shall discover his hidden 
abilities, and because we thereby pay a compliment 
to our own penetration and judgement. Where the 
veil of reserve is wanting, to deserve esteem is often 
a hinderance to the attainment of it. 
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THE SCIENCE OF GEOLOGY. 

[From the GUMgow Tten^a»t with additions] 

There is no scienee — ^not even excepting astron- 
omy — so deeply kiteresting as geology, whether in 
a peculiar or scientifick point of view, and yet there 
is none so little known. Several causes have con- 
tributed to this. For example, many people are apt 
to confound this science with mineralogy, and so re- 
gard it as a dry study of the qualities of rocks. 
Another, and perhaps a principal cause, is the al- 
leged discordance between its doctrines and the 
terms of the Mosaic history. We trust to be able to 
show that there is no such discordance ; but, at 
present, we would simply remark, that nothing can be 
more absurd than to ^ow such an ajlegation to pre- 
rent us from prosecuting the study of any science. 
The Bible is given to us, not as a history of the 
physical changes which have occurred in the history 
of our globe, but as a levelaticm of those truths 
"^^hich divine wisdom has considered necessary for 
<mr moral guidance and direction. There are state- 
ments in the Bible which we cannot explain, and 
there are thousands of instances in the material 
world where we are equally at fault. And should 
it be cause of wonder that we cannot reconcile the 
appearances of the crust of our earth with the short 
and condensed history given by Moses ? As well 
might we denounce the study of astronomy, because 
we are told, in the history of Joshua, that the sun 
•* stood still" — and thus imitate those who cast Gali- 
leo into the dungeons of the Inquisition for having 
discovered the motion of the earth. If the Chris- 
tian religion be true, it will be illustrated and con- 
firmed by every new discovery in physicks. Such 
has been the case with every science, and it must 
be the same with geology. 

In a little treatise like this, it will of course be 
impossible to enter into all the technical and scien- 
tifick details involved in the subject. Such is not 
our object. We propose simply to give a popular ac- 
count of some of the more interesting phenomena of 
which geology treats, and then notice those doc- 
trines to which recent discussions have given prom- 
inence. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ROCKS. 

The rocks which compose the crust of our earth 
may be arranged uador two general divisions—the 
unstratified and the stratified. The former are of 
igneous origin, and are destttule c^ organick re- 
mains* The latter are disposed in beds or strata, 
are of aqueous origin, and (except the primary 
rocks,) contain the ib&sil remains of plants and an- 
imals. 

UNSTRATIFIED ROOKS. 

The igneous or unstratified rocks form an ex- 
tensive group, in which granil^ and lavas occupy 
a prominent part. Porphyry, diallage, pitch-stone, 
basalt, scoria, and the trap-rocks, belong to the same 
aeries. All these substances possess evidences of 
a common origin, and they all exhibit the same geo- 
logical phenomena. UnlUie the stratified, however, 
we have no means of judging of the relative an- 
tiquity of igneous rocks, for we find them associated 
with strata of all characters, and of all ages. Some« 
limes thay ajpfMar at the idsry anrface, aiid at <y^rs 



theyare only fomid at great depihs. At the same 
time there are certain rules by which we may ascer* 
tain, in special drcumstances, their relative antiqui- 
ty, as compared with adjacent rocks. For example, 
if we find a mass of granite penetrating a particular 
stratum, breaking it up, and branching through it in 
veins, we inust conclude, that here the granite is the 
more recent of the two ; that is, that it assumed its 
present position subsequently to the formation of the 
stratum which it traverses. 




The abover figure represents granitick veins, 
branching through stratified rocks, and overlying 
them at the surface. The proofs of the igneous 
origin of the unstratified rocks is very complete. 
Not only does their structure establish it, but we find 
that wherever they have been erupted into or through 
the stratified rocks, the texture of the latter, at the 
point of contact, exhibits the marks of the action of 
intense heat. Thus, wherever the slate-rocks are 
intersected by granitick veins, they assume the ap« 
pearance of mica-slate or hornblende ; beds of shale 
and sandstone are reduced to jasper ; and compact 
limestone and chalk are converted into crystaUino 
marble. 

STRATIFIED ROCKS. 

These have been classed under the following di* 
visions : 

1 . The primary f consistiiig of gneiss, quartz, horn- 
blende, i&c., but containing no organick remains. 

2. The transition^ presenting alternations of slate 
and shale, with slaty sandstone, limestone, and con- 
glomerate rocks, and containing remains of fishes, 
shells, and vegetables. The coal-formation belongs 
to this division. 

3. The secondary, which include the lias and oolite 
formations, various limestones, variegated sandstone, 
conglomerates, and others. They are richer in or- 
ganick remains than the transition-rocks. We here 
find gigantick lizards of the most extraordinary de- 
scription, with turtles, oppssums, and kangaroos, and 
various kinds of trees and plants. 

4. The tertiary rocks, consisting chiefiy of alter- 
nating strata of marine and fresh-water deposites, 
and containing in great abundance the remains of an- 
imals and plants, approaching in genus or species 
to those which at present inhabit our continents and 
seas. 

The igneous and primary rocks constitute, main- 
ly, the hills of New England, and the mountain- 
group in the northern part of New York ; also, the 
Blue ridge and its collateral elevations, extending 
southwesterly through the Atlantick states. 

The transition and secondary rocks, but chiefly 
the former, eonstitute the greatest portion of the in- 
teridnr of the United States, west of New England 
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The tertiary ^^posites constitute a large portion 
of the shores and low country of the states south of 
New England^ and bordering on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. 

ARRANGEMENT OP STRATA. 

It was one of the many absurd doctrines taught 
by Werner, that strata were arranged in beds paral- 
lel to the horizon, and that they succeeded each 
other in regular coatings round the world, like the 
peelings of an onion. This is not the case. They 
are generally inclined at greater m less angles to 
the horizon, and their ends or edges crop out at the 
surface from under each other, in this manner : 




Were the arrangement otherwise, we would h:i\e 
remained for ever in ignorance of many of the 
lower rocks, because we could only have reached 
them by cutting through enormous superincumbent 
masses of impenetrable thickness. Coal, for ex- 
ample, would have been unknown to us, and also 
the metals in which the inferiour strata abound. 
But in consequence of the admirable arrangement 
of nature, we obtain easy access to all the different 
rocks; and, what is of equal importance, we fijid 
them not all together, but distributed in different dis- 
tricts. As we walk over a country, we come per- 
haps upon the out-crop of primitive rocks ; and here, 
though dreary and barren, the country is wild aiid 
romantick, and affords valuable minerals. We ad- 
vance upon more recent formations, where we have 
no minerals, but where we find a district rich in ag- 
ricultural produce. Farther on, it may be we come 
to strata abounding in coal, and affording scope for 
the exercise of manufacturing industry. 

Strata are not only elevated at an angle, but we 
of^en find them twisted and contorted in various 
forms, according as they have been acted upon by 
the igneous agents which disturbed their original 
tranquillity. Sometimes they are broken in the mid- 
dle by the eruption of an igneous rock, and lie on 
either side of the intruded mass, thus : 





In other instances, where the strata are more 
elastick, they assume a contorted form, in this man- 
net: 



AGE OF ROCrs. 



The relative antiquity of stratified rocks is deter 
mined by their order of superposition, and t>y the 
organick remains of animals and plants imbedded in 
them. Thus, the aqueous depositee of the present 
period, those which we see forming under our own 
eyes, and whic& inclose the remains of regetables 
scarcely altered, and of animals still living on the 
surface of the globe, are the uppermost of all the 
others. Immediately below these comes the dilu- 
vium, of the nature of which little is known. Con- 
tinuing to descend, we meet with rocks, the remains 
inclosed in which, differ more and more from those 
of our day. At last we arrive at the crystalline 
stratified rocks, the mica-slate, and the gneiss, in 
which no traces of organick remains have yet been 
discovered, and which are. hence called primary. 
Thus in stratified groups, the oldest of two rocks is 
always that which is lowest.'*' These different 
groups again are subdivided into formations; and, 
independently of superposition, we judge of their 
relative ages, and of the length of time which must 
have elapsed between them, by the fossils peculiar 
to each. To take the tertiary rocks for example. 
This series has been arranged under four chrono- 
logical divisions. In the oldest, out of twelve hun- 
dred shells found in the strata, not fifty belong to ex- 
isting species. In the second, out of one Uiousand, 
we have about one hundred and seventy still sur- 
viving, tn the next, fipm a half to a third of the 
sheUs now exist ; and in the fourth, or most recent, 
almost all the imbedded shells belong to species still 
living in our seas. In Sicily, portions of the last- 
mentioned, or newest formation, rise to the height of 
two thousand feet, and contain shells and corals 
which are at present found in tl^e Mediterranean. 

PEAT. 

Of recent formations peat is one of the most 
curious. It is a substanee derived from the matter 
of decomposed vegetables, and is, in all probability, 
the origin of coal. It generally forms a stratum on 
the alluvial soil, but in seme* cases it alternates with 
sand, gravel, clay, or beds of shells ; thus forming 
the rudiments of future coal-strata. Peat can only 
be formed under a particular temperature, and moist- 
ure is essential to it. In hot climates it can only be 
formed under water, or in elevated places* for other- 
wise) the decompositfon of vegetable matter would 
be too rapid. But in cold climates it may be formed 
at the level of the sea. In England, it is princi- 
pally formed from a species of moss, growing in 
dsLmp situations. Forests which have been over- 
thrown by storms — and instances of such have been 
frequent — often contribute to form peat. The decay 
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of the leares and small branches commences the 
process, and the interstices are gradually filled np, 
until l^e trunks are enclosed and covered. Hence 
the frequent occurrence of the remains of trees, 
hoth in the peak and coal-formations. These trees 
axe sometimes so numerous as to form, in fact, fossil 
forests. In the valley of the Somme, a mass of 
peat reposes on an immense quantity of the branch- 
os and trunks of dicotyledonous trees heaped on 
each other, and resting on clay. On the borders of 
the Rhine there exist similar masses, in which the 
tnmks are 90 flattened, that trees of a foot in diam- 
eter present a thickness of only two inches."** 

COAL. I 

Of the veg$iabU origin of this most valuable min- 
eral, there can be no question. Its whole appear- 
eQce, the numerous remains of plants which it in- 
ekees, and the large quantity of carburetted hydro- 
gen which it gives forth, leave no doubt on Uiid 
Kint. We may suppose that islands of greater or 
IS extent were covered with a vigorous and luxu- 
riant vegetation — the united effects of heat and 
moisture; that these, by their decomposition, pro- 
duced beds of peat; of various extent and thickness, 
in valleys which opened toward the sea ; and that 
these beds had been subjected to great pressure — 
perhaps by submergence mider the ooean — by 
means of which, aided» probably, by some degree 
of heat, they were converted into coal. The 
eoal-formatioii is common to countries the most op- 
posite, at |H:9sent, in point of temperature. It oc- 
curs in India and in England, in America and in 
New Holland, in Greenland and in ChUi. The fos- 
sil flora which it contains is rich beyond all concep- 
tion. Of fecns alone, no less than a hundred and 
twenty species have been already discovered in it 
most of them extinct. 

The coal<fbrmation consists of beds alternating 
with strata of what is called shale, and of ironstone 
and sandstone, in irregular succession, and varying 
in almost every section. These strata are generally 
inclined, and often at^a very high angle, and uncon- 
formable that is, not parallel, to the strata above 
them. A curious peculiarity of the coal, and one 
which in Eiurope, greatly assists in working it, is the 
faults which constantly occur in the beds. These are 
caused by fissures traversing the strata, extending 
often for miles, and penetrating to a depth in very 
few instances ascertained. They are accompanied 
by a subsidence of the strata on one side, or an ele- 
vation on the other, and sometimes by both. These 
breaks or dislocations have been caused by violent 
mechanical convulsions, subsequent to the original 
formation of the strata ; and as the change of level 
sometimes exceeds five hundred feet in perpendac- 
nlar height^ the power which could move upward 
such enormous masses, must have been very great. 
That that power was voicanick there oan be but one 
opinion. The rents or fissures are usually filled up 
with clay. Some idea of these faults may be form- 
ed from the subjoined cut. 

Had these beds of shale and sandstone, which 
alternate with the coal, been continuously united 
without fracture, the quantity of water that would 
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have penetrated from above, into any considerable 
excavation made in the porous beds, would have 
been insuperable ; whereas, by the occurrence of a 
series of faults, such as I have described, the com- 
ponent strata of a coal-field are divided into numer- 
ous isolated masses, each separated from its next 
adjacent mass by a wall of clay, through which the 
water cannot penetrate, and thus each mass or seam 
is wrought separately-, and with ease. 

Some modem writers-^well-meaning- men, but 
wofully ignorant of geology—- have averred that the 
sin of G^r first parents was followed by great natural 
convolsions; and they appeal to the dislocation of 
stratified masses in proof of this.f To say nothing 
of the date of these dislocations, (which, in xegacd 
to many of them, must have been long anteriour to 
die time when man came upon the earth,) it is a suf- 
ficient answer to such a hypothesis, that the disloca- 
tions in question (as "we have seen,) are of the most 
essential benefit to us. Similar convulsions caused 
the present inclined position of all strata, for origip> 
naliy they were deposited horizontally ; and thus, 
so far from such convulsions being a curse, the earth 
but for them would have been uninhabitable. 

SANDSTONE. 

Various extensive formations of sandstone exist 
in all the series of the stratified rocks. It has been 
produced by the decomposition of older rocks, of 
which evidence is exhibited in its structure. The 
old red sandstone, for example^ is constituted of 
quartz, felspar, and mica. In the more recent sand- 
stone, fossil remains of trees and plants are very 
common. The interiour of the plant is usually fill- 
ed up with the sand, while the bark is converted 
into coaL Shells^ encrinites, and other fossils, are 
also found in thisi formation. 

The new red sandstone constitutes a formation of 
some extent in the eastern part of New Jersey, and 
on the western border of the Hudsou, below the 
highlands. Also, in the valley of the Connecticut 
resting on the primitive, from near the line of Ver- 
mont to the. shore of Long Island, near New Ha- 
ven. « FoasU fishe;) are fi)und in this formation^ 
in layers of shale, which are interstratified with the 
sandstone. 

L1ME8T0N£. 

The more recent limestone has been formed, 
partly from the secretions of shells and corallines, 
and partly from the decomposition of the ancient 
limestone rocks. Whence the primary limestone 
was derived is yet unascertained ; but some geolo- 
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gists are of opinion, that it has all been formed from 
corals and shells, or other marine e;cuvi». The 
whole formation composes nearly one-eighth part of 
the superficial crust of the globe, and it appears to 
have been formed both in fresh water, and in the 
sea. We have instances of its occurrence at the 
present day, of which the lake of Bakie, in For- 
farshire, in Scotland is an interesting example. 
Magnesian or conglomerate limestone mfiTers from 
the common limestone, in that it contains a large 
proportion of magnesia, and is of a granular SKudy 
structuse. The mountain-limestone contains many 
crevices, cavities more or less deep, and vast cav- 
erns, (hung with stalactites) some of which con- 
tain the bones of extinct adimals. 

CORAL BEEFS. 

. These are among the most interesting phenomena 
in geology. When we view the enoimous masses 
of which they consist, forming reefs in the ocean, 
of hundreds of miles in extent^ aad rising into ex- 
tensive islands, and consider that all this is the work 
of an animal so insignificant as to be hardly dis- 
cernible. We are lost in wonder and admiration. 
Tim way in which the corals wori^ is curious. The 
windward side of the structure, which is exposed to 
the break of the sea, rises vertically like a wall ; 
while to the leeward, it shelves away. This en- 
ables them to work with facility, for they are thus 
protected from the violence of the waves, which 
would otherwise impede or destroy them. There 
are two kinds of these animals distinguished by M. 
I^esson. One, which be calls, zoophytes saxigenes, 
are employed in the construction of the exteriour 
walls. The other, the stmg^nes deUcats, are pro- 
tected by the first, and never work except in shal- 
low basins, where the water is warm. The coral- 
formations, though extensive, are not of great height. 
Some have supposed that these animals build from 
the bottom of the sea, but this is nonsense. They 
begin their work on rocks or banks already near the 
yurface ; and, in fact, the reefs of the Indian ocean 
rarely exceed three hundred feet in height. 

The first appearance of the reef, above the sur- 
face, consists of detached rocks or little islands, 
forming a sort of chain, which gradually becomes 
joined, until a circular basin is formed. This basin 
is at last contracted by additional woriis, till finally, 
all communication with the sea is cut off; and then, 
as the rain gradually freshens the water, the animals 
die. These masses of rock are frequently elevated 
to a considerable height above the surface of the 
ocean, by volcanick action, and thus become islands ; 
while the basins just described, being filled with 
rain, form lakes affording a supply of fresh water to 
the future inhabitants. The action of water, and 
of the atmosphere, in course of time, decomposes 
the more exposed portion of the rock, and forms an 
alluvial soil. Seeds of plants -fioat toward it, or are 
carried by the wind, and light there, and form a 
vegeution. Birds resort to it. The eggs of various 
insects, and other oviparous animals, are conveyed 
to it, in the same way as seeds. Thus ^ the soil 
comes to be inhabited ; and man at last comes, and 
forms a settlement. Such is the histtwy of islands 
generally. Raised al first above the ocean, bare 
Slid barren rocks, they become gradually clothed 



with the luxmriance of vegetatipn, and fotm t)w r^ 
oeptacles of animal life. Some coral islands rise to 
the height of three hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, and extend many miles in length. 

Remains of coral are found in the interionr of 
New York and other states, west of the Alleganies ;. 
certain varieties of which are' sometimes known 
among the ianabitanta by the name of petrified 
wasps-nesis. 

CHALK. 

This formation appears to have been entirely com- 
posed of the accumulation of marine shells, whieh 
have been gradually consolidated, with little inter- 
mixture of foreign matter. The finest is nearly of 
a pure white, and thai fooad near Paris yields albout 
ninety-eight per cent, of carbonale of lime. One of 
the most charaoteristick circnmstances attending the 
chalk, is the occurrence o{ flints, which are con- 
stantly present in the upper beds, and often in large 
quantities. They occur but rarely in the lower. 
The chalk contains a certain quantity of silex, and 
at the period of its formation, a considerable quanti* 
ty of this substance appears to have been precipita- 
ted along with it, but stall containing water. Hence 
it may have united into masses, especially where 
organick remains were present, aad thus produced 
the flints vfhith often retain the form of sponges, 
S&c. The theory of flints, however, is apt without 
much difficulty. > 

In Scotland, no chalk at present exists ; but the 
occurrence of flints in considerable quantities, in 
Aberdeenshire and other places, affords unequivocal 
evidence of the former presence of cretaceous stra- 
ta, now, disintegrated. The soft chalk has been ex- 
posed to the action of rain aad slerms, and has been 
gradually washed away, while the flints which were 
embedded in it still remain, The chalk is extrea^e- 
ly rich in organick remains ef shells, starfish, spbh- 
ges, fishes, and liaaids. There are also several 
aquatick plants. 

No chalk has yet been found upon the American 
continent. 

aocx-iALT. 

No satisfactory theory has yet been advanced to 
account for the occurrence of this extensive forma- 
tion. Some have maintained that it was produced 
from the ocean, but in what way they do not ex- 
plain; and it is difficult to suppose how it could 
have been so, for salt water contains many ingre- 
dients not found' in this rock. The strata above it 
contain organick remains, as do also those below, 
but of a different kind. The salt contains none. 
From this, some have inferred, that the formation 
took place during the epoch which elapsed between 
the destruction of one creation, and the calling of 
another into existence. In point of fact, however, 
this is one of those matters iu regard to which ge- 
-ologista c^n only theorise. There can, however, be 
only onf pinion as to the importance of the forma- 
tion, an: i iif the evidence which it affords of the 
wisdom and goodness of the Creator ; for it is es- 
sential to the existence of the inhabitanta of numer- 
ous inland countries, whose access to the sea is dif- 
ficult or impracticable. Rock-salt in Europe, be- 
longs to the secondary series. 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 

PNEUHATICKS. 

This term is usually restricied to that part of nat- 
ural philosophy which treats of lhemechanical*prop- 
erties of elastick fluids. The word, in its original 
meaning, expresses a quality of air, or more proper- 
ly of breath. 

It is common to extend the term pneumaticks to 
the study of the mechanical properties of all ehis- 
dck or sensibly compressible fluids, that is, of fluids 
whose elasticity and compressibility become an in- 
teresting object of .our attention ; as the term hy- 
diostaticks is applied to the- study of the mechani- 
cal properties of such bodies as -interest us by their 
fluidity or liquidity only, or whose elasticity and 
compressibility aio not obviously familiar to the 
senses, though not less real or general than in the 
case of air and all vapours. 

It may be proper to remark that there is no pre* 
ciae limit to the diflferent classes of natural bodies 
with respect to their mechanical properties. There 
is no such thing as a body perfectly hard, perfectly 
soft, perfectly elastick, or perfectly incompressible. 
All bodies have some degree of elasticity intermix- 
ed with some -degree of ductility. Water, mercury, 
and oil, are compressible ; but their compressibility 
need not be attended to in order perfectly to under- 
stand the phenomena consequent on their materiali- 
ty, 'fluidity, and gravity. But, if we neglect the 
compressibility of air, we remain ignorant of the 
cause and nature of its most interesting phenomena, 
and but imperfectly informed with respect to those 
-in which its elasticity has no share ; and it is con- 
venient to attend to this distinction in our research- 
es in order to understand those phenomena which 
depend" solely or chiefly on compressibility and elas- 
ticjl^ This observation is important; for here 
elMFcity appears in its most simple form, unaccom- 
panied with any othei; mechanical affection of mat- 
ter, (if we -except gravity,) and lies most open to our 
observation, whether employed for investigating the 
nature of this very property of bodies, or for ex- 
plaining its mode of action. We shail even find 
that the constitution of an avowedly elastick fluid, 
whose compressibility is so very sensible, will give 
us the distinctest notions of fluidity in general, and 
enable us to understand its characteristick appearan- 
ces^ by which it is distinguished from solidity, name- 
ly, the equable distribution of pressure through all 
its parts in every direction, and the horizontality 
which its surface assumes by the action of gravity ; 
phenomena which have been assumed as equivalent 
to the^definition of a perfect fluid, and from which 
all the laws of hydrostaticks and hyflraulicks have 
been derived. 

Of all the sensibly compressible fluids, air is the 
most familiar, was the first studied^ and the most 
minutely examined. It ha:8 therefore been general- 
ly taken as the example of their mechanical {proper- 
ties. By mechanical properties we would be under- 
stood to mean such as produce or are connected 
^ith sentsible changes of motion, and which indicate 
the presence and agency of moving or mechanical 
powers. They are therefore the subject of mathe- 
matical discussion, admitting a[ measure, number, 
and direction, notions purely mathematical. 

Vol. V.^^2 



It is by no means an idle question, ^ What is this 
air of which so much is said and written ?" We 
see nothing : we feel nothing. We find ourselves 
at liberty to move about in any direction without any 
let or hinderance. Whence then the assertion, that 
we are surrounded with a matter called air ? A few 
very simple observations and experiments will show 
us that this assertion is well founded. 

We are accustomed to say that a vessel is empty 
when we have poured out of it the water which it 
contained. Take a cylindrical glass jar, having a 
small hole in its bottom, and, having stopped this 
hole, fill the jar with water, and th^n pour Out the 
water, leaving the glass >empty, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the word. Now throw a- bit of cork or 
any light body on the surface of water in a cistern ; 
covejF this with the glass jar held in the hand with 
its bottom upward, and move it downward, keeping 
it all the while in an upright position. The cork 
will continua to float on the surface of the water in 
the inside of the glass, and will most distinct^ly show 
its precise situation. It will thus be seen that the 
water within the glass has Its surface considerably 
lower than that of th% surrounding water ; and, how- 
ever 4eep we immerge the glass, we shall find that 
the water will never rise in the inside of it sO as to 
fill it. If plunged to the depth of thirty-two feet, 
the water will only half fill it ; and yet the acknowl- 
edged laws of hydrostaticks tell us that (he water 
would fill the glass if there were nothing to hinder 
it. There is therefore something already within the 
glass which prevents the water from getting into it, 
manifesting in this manner the most distinctive prop- 
erty of matter, viz., the hindering other matter from . 
occupying the same place at the same time. 

If we now withdraw the stopper from the hole in 
the jar, the water will instantly rise and stand at an 
equal height within and without. This is justly as- 
cribed to the escape through the hole of the matter 
which formerly obstructed the entry of the water. 
The niateriality of air is inferred from this appear- 
ance in the same manner as the materiality of water 
is concluded from the impulse of a jel from a pipe. 
We also see the mobility of the formerly pent-up 
and now liberated substance, in consequence of 
external pressure^ viz., the pressure of the surround- 
ing water. 

It is not accurate to say diat we move about with- 
out any cbstruction ; for we find that if we endeav- 
our to move a large fan with rapidity, a very sensi- 
ble resistance is percdved, and that a very consid- 
erable forc^ must be exerted; and the wind will 
agitate the neighbouring bodies. It is therefore just- 
ly concluded that the motion is possible only in con- 
sequence of having driven this obstructing substance 
out of the way f and that t&is impenetrable, resist- 
ing, moveable, impelling substance is matter. We 
perceive the perseverance of this matter in its state 
of rest when we ware a fan, in the same manner as 
we perceive the inertia of water when we move a 
paddle through it. The eflects of wind in impelling 
our ships and mills, in tearing up trees, and over- 
turning buildings, are equal indications of its perse- 
verance in a state of motion. 

To this matter when at rest we give the name of 
a'r ; and when in motion we call it wind. 

Air, therefore, is a material fluid : a fluid, because 
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its pans are easily moved, and yield to the smallest 
inequality of pressure. 

Air possesses some others of the very general 
though not essential properties of matter. It is 
heavy. This appears from the following facts > — 

It always accompanies this gbbe in its orbit 
round the sun, surrounding it to a certain distance, 
under the name of the atmosphere, which indicates 
its connexion with the earth by its general force of 
gravity. It is chiefly in consequence of this that it 
is continually moving round the earth from east to 
west, forming what is called the tradewind. All 
that is to be observed on this subject at present is, 
that in consequence of the disturbing force of the 
sun and moon there is an accumulation of the air of 
the atmosphere, in the same manner as of th^ wa- 
ters of the ocean, in those parts of the globe firhich 
have the moon near their zenith or nadir ; and as 
this happens successively, going from the east to the 
west, (by the rotation of the earth round its axis in 
the opposite direction,) the accumulated air must 
gradually flow along to form the elevation. This is 
chiefly to be observed in the torrid zone ; and the 
generaUty and regularity of this motion are greatly 
disturbed by the changes which are continually ta- 
king place in different parts of the atmosphere from 
causes which are not mechanical. 

But there are many very familiar phenomena 
which are immediate consequences of the air being 
a heavy fluid. Thus, for instance, if we shut the 
nozzle and valve«hole of a pair of bellows after 
having squeezed the air out of them, we shall find 
that a very great force, even some hundred pounds, 
is necessary foi; separating the boards. They are 
kept together by the pressure of the heavy air which 
surrounds them in the same manner as if they were 
immersed iri water. In hke manner, if we stop the 
end of a syringe after its piston has been pressed 
down to the bottom, and then attempt to draw up the 
piston, we shall find a considerable force necessary, 
viz. about fifteen pounds for every square inch of the 
section of the syringe. Exerting this force, we can 
draw up the piston to the top, and we can hold it 
there ; but the moment the action of the hand ceas- 
es, the piston rushes down and strikes the bottom. 
It is to the pressure of atmospherick air we must 
attribute many phenomena of daily observation ; as, 
for example, the great force with which two surfaces 
that accurately fit cohere to each other ; we do not 
here mean to assert that the cohesion is not fre- 
quently greater than can be due to atmospherick 
pressure, but in many cases this is the principal 
cause. This fact is familiarly known to glass-grind- 
ers and the polishers of marble ; in these opera- 
tions, when th^ polish is nearly completed, the glass 
and Uie tool on which it is ground will adhere to 
each other with a force requiring more than the 
strength of a man to separate them ; in fact, we 
shall see hereafter that every square inch of surfkce 
will require a force of fourteen or fifteen pounds to 
produce a separation, independently of any other 
cause than the pressure of the atmosphere ; where- 
As, in a vacuum, the connexion is destroyed with- 
out any effort. 

To the same cause must be ascribed the very 
strong adhesion of snails, periwinkles, limpets, and 
other univalve shells, to rocks, &o. The animal 
foms the rim of its shell so as to fit the shape of 



the rock to which it intends to cling. It then, by 
means of some muscular exertion, produces a sort 
of vacuum, and in this condition it is evident that 
we must act with the above force of fifteen pounds 
for every square inch of adhering surface, before we 
can detach^it. This will be illustrated if we fill a 
drinking-glass to the brim with water, and, having 
covered it with a piece of thin wet leather, place it 
on a table, and then try to pull it straight up, when 
it' will be found to require a considerable force. In 
the same manner do the polypus, the lamprey, and 
many other animals, adhere with that firmness which 
we so frequently observe. Those- animals also 
which possess the power of walking in opposition 
to gravity, as flies, for example, on Sie ceiling of a 
room, or on the smooUi perpendicular surface of a 
lookingglass, owe their facility of support to a pe- 
culiar construction of the feet, which enisles them 
to produce a vacuum by mere muscular operation. 
Naturalists were long perplexed with this phenome- 
non, and it is but lately that Sir E. Home, by means 
of a very accurate examination of the foot of a pe- 
culiar sort of lizard, the laeerto gecko of Java, (which 
possesses the same power,) has been able to dis- 
cover the cause. 

In the common leather sucker^ with whjch boys 
amuse themselves by raising large stones from the 
pavement by means of a circle of stiff' wet leath- 
er fastened to a string, the adhesion must also be at- 
tributed to the atmospherick pressure : and to the 
same cause is owing the firmness with which bi- 
valve shellfish appear to close themselves. 

To the pressure of die air is to be attributed the 
well-known fact that a cask will not run by the cock 
unless a hole be opened in some other part. If the 
cask be not quite full, indeed, some liquor will be 
discharged, but it wiU stop, after a time, till an open- 
ing be made, as before stated. For the san^^ea- 
son we commonly see a smaU hole made in ^r lid 
of a teapot ; for if that were not done, and the lid 
were to fit very accurately, we should, for want of 
the atmospherick pressure inside, be unable to pour 
out the tea through the spout. It seems principally 
owing to a like cause that a frost immediately occa- 
sions a scantiness of water in our wells and springs 
This is erroneously accounted for by supposing that 
the water freezes far below the surface of the earth. 
But this is a great mistake ; the most intense frost 
of a Siberian winter would .not freeze .the ground 
two feet deep, but a very moderate frost will consol- 
idate the whole surface of a country, and make it 
impervious to the air, especially if the frost have 
been preceded by rain, which has 'soaked the sur- 
face. When t]iia happens, the water which was 
filterfng through the ground is held suspended in its 
capillary tubes by the upward pressure of the air, 
and a scarcity of supply is the necessary conse- 
quence. A thaw, by melting the superficial ice, 
again opens the communication with the atmo- 
sphere, and the flowing of the water is renewed. 

That air is an elastick fluid, and capable of com- 
pression and expansion, may be shown by a great 
variety of methods, particularly with the assistance 
of the airpump ; and, even independently of this 
machine, it may be rendered evident by numberless 
experiments ; as, for example, by squeezing in the 
hand a blown bladder, ift which case we find an ob- 
vious resistance from tho included air» fuid» upon 
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taking off the presfture, the compressed parts imme- 
diately restore themselves to their former round 
figure. The elastick and compressihle quality of 
common, air may also be shown by inverting an open 
glass vessel, and immersing it in a fluid : in the first 
instance, viz., when the orifice of the vessel first 
comes in contact with the water, the whole internal 
space of the vessel will be occupied by the air, but, 
on forcing it downward to a greater depth, the pres- 
sure of the fiuid will act upon the surface of the air 
in contact with it, and force it to occupy a less and 
less space, as the vessel is more and more immersed. 
This shows the air to be compressible ; and if the 
power be removed that caused the vessel to descend, 
and which has kept it at any given depth, it will re- 
ascend with considerable force, which demonstrates 
the air to be elastick and expansible ; for, had it 
been incompressible, the water could not have en- 
tered ; and had it been merely compressible, with- 
out possessing elasticity, it would not have reas- 
cended with the force above described. 

Other experiments are sometimes cited to prove 
the above quality of atmospherick air, viz., by the 
^ great expansion of a small quantity of air in a blad- 
der, apparently nearly empty, when the air is re- 
moved from the external parts, by placing it under 
the receiver of an Bir-pump; This experiment is 
sometimes performed by placing the flaccid bladder 
in a small box, and laying a proper weight on the 
lid, when, on exhausting the air externally, the lid will 
be raised up by the expansion of that in the bladder. 

Every particle of air possesses this property, and 
tends to expansion, and thus counteracts an equal 
tendency of the ambient particles ; and, if the re- 
sistance of any of these happen to be weakened, it 
immediately diffuses itself to an immense extent. 
Hence it is that thin glass bubbles, and bladders 
4Hled with air and exactly closed; being included in 
the exhausted receiver of an airpump, burst by the 
force of the included air. 

The limits of condensation and rarefaction of air, 
by artificial powers, are not ascertained. Certain 
experiments of General Roy, detailed in vol. Ixvii. 
of the PhU. Trans,, render it probable that the par- 
ticles of air may be so far removed from each other, 
by the diminution of pressure, as to lose a very con- 
siderable portion of their elastick force. It also 
appears that the elastick force of isommon air is pro- 
portionally greater than when its density is consid- 
erably augmented or diminished, by an addition to, 
or a substraction from, the weight with which it is 
usually loaded, a fact which contradicts the experi- 
ments of Boyle, Mariotte, and others. These ex- 
periments also further show that the elasticity of 
moist air is greatly superiour to that of dr)^ air ; in 
some cases the total expansion of the former was 
quadruple that of the latter. Philosophers have 
doubted whether this elastick power of air was 
capable of being entirely destroyed. Mr. Boyle 
made several experiments with a view to discover 
how long air, brought to the greatest degree of ex- 
pansion to which he could reduce it, would main- 
uin its spring, and could never distem any sensible 
diminution. 

Desaguliers found that after air had been enclosed 
for half a year in an air-gun it had lost none of its 
original elasticity ; and Roberval, after preserving it 
in the same manner for sixteen yeare, fijund that its 



expansive projectile force was the same as if it had 
been recently condensed. Hawksbee, however, 
from a later experiment, concludes that the spring of 
the air may be so disturbedl by a violent pressure as 
to require some time to return ta its natural tone : 
and Dr. Hales inferred, from a number of experi- 
ments, that the elasticity of the air is capable of 
being impaired and diminished by e variety of 
causes, so as to be actually destroyed and reduced 
to a fixed state : hence he concludes that elasticity 
is not an essential and immutable property of the 
particles of air ; and that the atmosphere is a chaos, 
consisting not only of elastick, but also of nonelas- 
tick air-particles, which -copiously float in it. This 
philosopher found that when dry wood was put into 
a strong vessel, which it a]mo«t filled, and the re- 
mainder was filled with water, &e swelling of the 
wood occasioned by its imbibing the water, con^ 
densed the air of his gauge into one-thousandth of 
its original bulk. ' He found also that peas, treated 
in the same manner, generated elastick air, which, 
pressing on the air in the gauge, condensed it into 
a fifteen-hundredth part of its bulk. This is the 
greatest condensation that has been ascertained with 
precision, although, in other experiments, it has cer- 
tainly been carried much further ; but the precise 
degree could not be ascertained. 

The elasticity of the air exerts its force equally 
in all directions, and, whmi released from the force 
which compresses it, assumes 'a spherical figure in 
"the interstices of the body which contains it. By 
exhausting the air from liquors placed under the re- 
ceiver of an airpump, the bubbles which gradually 
arise, and are enlarged in size, retain their round 
figure. Such are also the bubbles discharged from 
a piece of wood immersed in a fluid under the same 
circumstances. On this account large glass globes 
always assume a spherical shape by blowing air 
through an iron tube into a piece of melted glass at 
the end of the tube. How far air has a power to 
dilate itself when all external pressure is removed 
is uncertain; although we know that it possesses this 
power in a very high degree. In several experi- 
ments made by Mr. Boyle, it dilated into nine times 
its former space, then into thirty-one, then into six- 
ty, 4ind lastly into one hundred and fifty : but it was 
afterward dilated into eight thousand times its firtt 
space, and ultimately into thirteen thousand six hun- 
dred and seventy-nine times its original bulk ; and 
this without the assistance of fire. It appears, 
therefore, from what has been above stated, that the 
air we breathe near the surface of the earth is com- 
pressed by the weight of the superincumbent col- 
umn oT air into at least the thirteen thousandth part 
of the space it would occupy in vacuo ; but, if the 
same air be condensed by art to the greatest degree 
hitherto effected, the ratio of the spaces occupied by 
the same quantity of air in its greatest state of rare- 
faction to the same under its highest degree of con- 
densation will be as fifty-five thousand to one. 

The weight or pressure of the air, it is obvious, 
has no dependance on its elasticity, and would be 
the same whether it possessed the latter property or 
not ; but, being elastick, it is necessarily affected by 
the pressure, which reduces it into such a space as 
that the elasticity which reacts against the com- 
pressing weight is' equal to that weight. Indeed, 
the law of this elastioity is, that it increatee at the 
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density of the air increases, and the density in- 
creases as the force increases with which it is [uress- 
ed, at least within certain limits, and there mast ne- 
cessarily be a balance between the action and re- 
action ; that is to say, the gravity of the air which 
tends to compress it,, and the elasticity of the air 
which has a tendency to expand it, must be equal ; 
hence the elasticity of the air, not very different 
from its natural state, being a| the density, will of 
course be inversely as the space it occupies. Con- 
sequently, since the elasticity increases or diminish- 
as as the density increases or diminishes, (that is to 
say, as the distance between the particles diminish- 
es or increases,) it is indifferent whefter the air be 
compressed and retained in such space by the weight 
of- the atmosphere, ,or by any oUier means ; for it 
will, in either case, have a tendency to expand with 
the same force. Therefore, if air near the earth be 
confined in a vessel shut on all sides, so as to cut off 
all communication with the external ajr, the pressure 
of the enclosed air will be equal to that of the at- 
mosphere. Accordingly we find mercury sustained 
to the same height by the elastick force of air en- 
closed in a glass vessel as by the whole atmospher- 
ick pressure. 

We may now examine the effects which result 
from expanding atmospherick air. This property is 
rendered obvious by means of a very sim|4e exper- 
iment. If, for example, we tie a bladder very close 
with some air in it, and lay it before a fire, as it ex- 
periences the heat, the bladder will become more 
and more distended, and, if the heat be continued 
long enough, will at last burst, provided there was a 
sufficient quantity of air in the bladder at ^rst. If 
how the bladder be removed from the fire, as it cools 
it will contract. again as before, and assume iu origi- 
nal figure and volume. It is on this principle that 
tile first fire-balloons of Montgolfier were made to 
ascend. Another experiment, which shows the rar- 
efaction of air by heat, end its return afterward to 
its former bulk, is as follows : — ^Take a wine-glass 
that may be completely covered l)y the palm of the 
hand ; light a small piece c^ paper, and put it while 
burning into the glass, by which means the contakl- 
ed air is greatly expanded : now, while the paper is 
still on fire, cover the mouth of the glass with the 
hand ; the fire is immediately extinguished and the 
air is soon cooled, when the external air furessmg 
with a greater elastick force than thtf air inside, in 
consequence of the rarefaction of the latter, the 
hand will be pressed with very considerable force 
into the glass, and it i^ with some difficulty that it is 
afterward removed. 

With respect to the entire weight of the atmo- 
sphere, it depends partly upoa ito height and partly 
upon its density, which, with its consequent pres- 
sure, are properties we have already examined as 
far as regards any particular base ; and it is obvious 
that the actual weight may thence easily be deter- 
mined. For since a column of quicksilver of thirty 
inches, at a medium, will counteTbalance an atmo- 
spherick column of indefinite height having an equal 
base, it foliows that the entire pressure which the 
weight of the atmosphere produces on the surface 
of the earth is the same as would arise from a quan- 
tity of mercury enveloping it on all parts to the depth 
of thirty inches, or as a mass of water whose depth 
it thirty-four feet, which Cotes, in his Hydro tatical 



Lectures, computes to be equal to the weight of a 
globe of lead sixty miles in diameter. 

The difference of the weight of the atmosphere, 
and of its consequent pressure at different times and 
in different situations, is a circumstance peculiarly 
interesting. The variation of pressure in the same 
situation arises from changes in the state of the at- 
mosphere, and it chiefly occurs at places some dis- 
tance from the equator : it is indicated, and of course 
easily estimated, by the different heights to which 
the mercury is raised in the barometer. The great- 
est variation in the height of the mercurial column 
occupies a range of about three inches, that is, from 
twenty-eight inches to thirty-one inches, being one 
tenth of the whole medium height : therefore, a col- 
umn of air of any given base, equal to the weight of 
a cylinder of mercury of tlie same base, and of the 
altitude of three inches, will be taken off from the 
pressure upon a body at those times when the mer- 
cury is three inches lower in the barometer, and c<»- 
sequently every square inch base on any body is at 
one time pressed more than it is at others by a weight 
equal to three cubick inches of mercury. U is com- 
monly estimated that a man of medium size sustains 
on his body about fifteen tuns weight from the f»res- 
sure of the atmosphere ; but it follows that this is 
sometimes reduced to thirteen tuns and a half, or 
that a man is subject to a variation of pressure equal 
to a tun and a half: it is not, therefore, astonishing 
that we should be so sensible of those great changes 
in the state of the weather ; it is rather, on the con- 
tra^, surprising that such changes do not produce 
a much more obvious effect upon our constitutions. 

It is difficult to assign the true cause of the va- 
riations of atmospherick weight dnd pressure that 
occur in the same situation. In places within the 
tropicks, where such variations are not very consjij* 
erable, the chief cause appears to be the heat of flp 
sun ; and its effects are regyilar and uniform, the 
mercury in the barometer subsiding about half an 
inch in the day, and ascending again to the same 
height during the night. In &e temperate zones, 
the changes are much greater, extending, as we 
have stated above, from twenty-eight to thirty-one 
inches, the mercurial column showing, by its various 
altitudes, corresponding variations in the weather. 
The causes which influence the one produce also a 
similar effect on the other ; therefore, if the former 
were known, the latter might be ascertained. The 
immediate causes may probably he reduced to the 
two following, viz. an emission of latent heat from 
the vapours of the atmosphere, or of electrick fluid 
from these or from the earth. Both these causes 
are observed to produce the same effect with the 
solar heat in tropical climates, that is, they both rar- 
efy the ' air, by blending with it, or setting loose a 
lighter fluid, which did not previously act with such 
power in any particular place. 

It may now therefore be advisable to direct the 
reader's attention to a series of experiments illus- 
trative of the use of the Airpump in the science of 
pneumaticks. We have stated that the most certain 
mode of demonstrating the materiality of the air is 
to exhaust a strong copper vessel and then weigh it 
in the ordinary way: its pressure may be best 
shown by reference to the airpump. Place a re- 
ceiver on the plate of the airpump, having a hole an 
inch or an inch and a half in diameter at the top ; 
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cover this hole with the palm of the hand, while 
another person works the machine so as to produce 
the exhaustion ; and the pressure which after two or 
three strokes of the piston will be experienced on 
the hand, from the external atmosphere, will be such 
as to convince the most sceptical of the truth of the 
proposition. If tho exhaustion be carried to any 
considerable degree, it will be difficult to remove the 
band without violence, or without readmitting the air.4 

The same may be otherwise shown by tying over 
the hole at top a piece of bladder ; then, as the 
aur is exhausted, the bladder will be pressed into the 
receiver in a concave hemispherical form, and, by 
carrying the exhaustion to a sufficient extent, the 
bladder will at length burst with a loud report ; or, 
instead of the bladder, a piece of common window- 
glass may be employed, resting on a rim of leather, 
when it will be found that the pressure of the ex- 
ternal air will break the glass as soon as the air is 
exhausted.. 

Join together two hollow brass hemispheres, the 
edges of which must he made very perfect, or other- 
wise they must have a circle of wet leather placed 
between them ; screw the end into the plate of the 

Sump, and open a stop-cock communicating with the 
emispheres : and, having exhausted the air, turn 
the cock again so as to stop the pipe; remove the 
ball from the plate, and screw on a handle. Two 
strong men now, one taking hold of each handle, 
and pulling straight against each other, will find con- 
siderable difficulty, or will be, perhaps, «(rholly un- 
able to separate the two hemispheres. The degree 
of strength that will be requisite depends upon the 
diameter- of the sphere and the nature of the ex- 
haustion. If the latter be nearly complete, and the 
diameter be four inches, the area of section will be 

42x.7854=12.5664 inches ; 
and, assuming the pre^sfire on every square inch to 
be about fifteen pounds, we shall have 

12.5664X 15=188 pounds, 
for the force or strength requisite to produce^ the 
separation. 

The pressure of the air may he also shown as 
follows : — Set a square vial of thin glass upon the 
pump-plate, and, to prevent accidents, cover it with 
a wire cage, and place both under a close receiver. 
The vial must be supplied at top with a small valve 
opening upward, so as to be exhausted with the re- 
ceiver, but which shuts and prevents the air from 
afterward entering. Let the air ^e exhausted from 
the receiver and vial, and it will be found that, 
upon readmitting the air into the former, the latter 
will be crushed into a number of small pieces. 
Quicksilver may also be forced into the pores of 
wood, and made to pass through it by the pressure 
of the atmosphere. 

The elasticity of air may be shown in the most 
satisfactory manner by placing under the receiver of 
an airpump' a flaccid bladder, well tied, and secured 
at its neck, so as to prevent the air within it from 
escaping. Exhaust the air out of the receiver, and 
the bladder, as the process proceeds, will continue 
to expand, till at length it will appear like one full 
blown, and even burst if the exhaustion be carried 
on to a sufficient degree ; but, upon readmitting the 
air, it will quickly return to its original flaccid 
state. 

We shall only detail one other experiment as a 



proof of the expansible property of atmospherick 
air. Every one must have observed a cavity at the 
broad end of an egg, between the shell and the 
white. The white and yolk are contained in a thin 
membrane or bladder, which adheres loosely to the 
shelly but is detached from it at that part ; and this 
cavity increases by keeping the egg in a dry place. 
One may form a judgement of its size, and there- 
fore of the freshness of the egg, by touching it with 
the tongue ; for the shell, where it is not in contact 
with its contents, will presently feel warm, being 
quickly heated by the tongue, while the rest of th^ 
egg feels quite cold. If a hole be made in the op- 
posite side of the egg, and it be set on a little tripod^ 
and put under a receiver, the expansion of the air in 
the cavity of (he egg will force the contents through 
the hole till the egg be quite emptied : or, if neany 
one half of the egg be taken away at the other end, 
the white and yolk be t^ken out, ihe shell put under 
a receiver, and the air abstracted, the air in the cav- 
ity of the egg will expand, gradually detaching the 
membrane from the shell, till it causes it to swell 
out, and gives the whole the appearance of a whc^e 
egg. In like manner, shrivelled apples *and other 
fruit will swell in vacuo^by the expansion of the air 
confined in their cavities. And if a square vial of 
thin glass be placed in like manner, having its open 
end well corked and cemented, it will be burst into 
pieces by the expansive force of the included air. 
In this last case it is best to place the vial under a 
wire cage, to prevent the pieces of glass from dam- 
aging the principal receiver.. 

Bodies cannot move about in the atmosphere with- 
out displacing it, which requires force, and therefore 
the resistance of the air always diminishes the ve- 
locity of moving bodies ; but this diminution will be 
greater or less according to the density of the falling 
or moving mass, for which reason those bodies 
which we call light, fall much slower than more 
dense of heavy substances. To show that this is 
actually khe case, we need only let fall a feather and 
a piece of metal out of our hands at the same in- 
stant, and it will be found that the metal has reached 
the floor while the feather is yet falling ; but place 
them both under the receiver of an airpump and ex- 
haust the air, and then let them fall, and they will 
both be found to reach the bottom in the same time : 
the apparatus for performing this experiment usually 
consists of a brass plate made to fit air-tight en the 
top of a tall receiver, and provided with small arms 
for supponing a dollar and a feather, which, being 
placed on each other, are afterward discharged sim* 
ultaneously. 

There is another apparatus for showing the same 
thing. It consists of two sets of brass vanes put 
on separate axles, in the manner of windmill sails. 
One set has the edges placed in the direction of 
their whirling motion; that is, in a plane to which 
the axis is perpendicular. The planes of the other 
set pass through the axis, and they are, therefore, 
trimmed so as exactly to front the air through which 
they move. Two springs act upon pins projecting 
from the i^xis, and their strengths or tensions are so 
adjusted that when they are disengaged in a vacuum 
the two sets continue in motion equally long ; but, 
if they are disengaged in air, those vanes which op- 
pose the air by their planes will stop long before 
those that cut it edgewise. 
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METHOD OF PROCURING AND PRESERVING 
OBJECTS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

Of skinning Birds. — We hate already given di- 
rections how to treat a bird When first taken ; sup- 
pose^ you have him ndw in your hand. 

If the feathers be bloody, you may restore the 
freshness and beauty of their colour in this way : — 
Dissolve a little soap in water, and wash them well ; 
wash again with dear water,^ and sprinkle on your 
powdered plaster ; this last repeated several times, 
will dry the feathers completely — 4t imbibes the wa- 
ter and forms a crust, which you mnst remove, and 
add more plaster. 

Birdlime is taken out. as before directed; but if 
the fat of the bird has exuded at the wound and 
stained the feathers, the operation is more difficult ; 
the best method is this : — Apply a slight coat of 
spirit of turpentine, with a camel's-hair pencil ; wash 
it out with a solution of potash, then with alcohol, 
then with pure water ; if the stain be tenacious, use 
the method recommended for the butter applied to 
the birdlime. 

The Qrst thing in skinning, is to empty the stom* 
ach, if it be distended ; as its contents may escape 
by the mouth, and stain the plumage. Hold the bird 
up by the legs, and with the other hand squeeze the 
contents down to the mouth, where you may take 
them out with a little pains ; dry up any humid mat- 
ter at the mouth and elsewhere with plaster, and stop 
up with cotton; be careful not to deform any of 
these parts in the operation — for, as already remark- 
ed, naturalists have established characteristick di- 
. visions upon the shape of the nostrils and comers 
of the mouth. 

If the bill is very short and pointed, so that you 
apprehend a difiliculty in pulling it out from within 
' the-skin, when the latter is turned upon the head in 
skinning, as hereafter to be exj^ained— ^pass « wire 
through the nostrils, and bring the t^o ends up into 
a knot ; with this you may handle the beak, and 
hinder it from tearing the skin during 'the opera- 
tion. 

Lay the bird upon his back — ^the head to your left 
hand, the tail to your right; with the finger and 
thumb of the lefl hand draw aside the feathers down 
(0 the skin, in a line from the ^roat across the 
breast to the belly ; cut through»the skin along this 
line — the least pressure with the two fingers df the 
left hand will draw the edges of the incision apart ; 
seize one of the edges with your nippers, and w|th 
th<. other hand, or the flat handle of your scalpel, 
detach the skin from the muscles as you raise it with 
the nippers. When you have skinned as far as you 
can go under the wing, sprinkle on plaster to keep 
the skin from the fiesh, and take up the blood and 
filt ; use the plaster for every such necessity ; turn 
the bird, and operate the same on the other side, till 
he is skinned right and left up to the roots of the 
wings. Arrived at this spot, cut off the winp from 
the body with scissors, and be careful in this pro- 
cess not to break the skin — which accident is very 
common in the case of small birds. Detach the 
skin about the base of the neck, and cut off the neck 
as near as possible to the body. 

You then come to the thighs, which cut off like 
the wings, at the joint of the femur and tihia ; — this 
demands some explanation — ^few jpeople give the 



right names to the different parts of this linib of a 
bird ; the scaly part immediately above the claws, 
commonly called the leg, is named the tarsus; 
above this is the ked, ther^ the tibia, then the femur. 

The skin now adherer to the body only on the 
back and loweir parts ; tun^ the bird back upward, 
and draw th^ skin gently down, separating the mus- 
cles with your finger-nails ; in approaching the tail, 
stop a little short of the insertion of the feathers — 
cut it off with the tail-feathers attached to tlie skin, 
and the body is then disengaged. 

It remains to separate the skin from the other 
parts — ^to begin with the legs ; strip the tibia as far 
as the Aee/, ecrape the bone with the blade of your 
scalpel, and carefully remove the smallest particle of 
muscle or tendon ; Hhen give both skin and 6one a 
good coat of the preser^jative ; stuff the tibia with 
tow or cotton, to replace the flesh, and bring it to 
its natural shape. 

Remote in the same manner all remnants 6f fat 
and muscle about the tail ; apply a coat .of the pre- 
servative, and stuff the part into shape. Treat in a 
simil&r manner the wings, bm these last will require 
no- stuffing. 

Your next care is to strip the head ; ivhen you 
have drawn the skin down to the cavity of the ear, 
have a care that it does not break in this spot; de- 
tach this part from the head by raising it under the 
little bag formed by the membrane of the ear, pluck- 
ing the extremity of this last out of the cavity of 
bone to which it is attached. Keep pulling down 
the skin till you reach the eyes, and cut the mem- 
brane which unites the eyelids to the edges of the 
sockets ; mind that you do not injure the eyelids in 
this operation, nor crush the ball of the eye — ^which 
would totally spoil the plumage with its liquid 
matter^ 

When the skin is drawn quite down to the root of 
the bill, draw the eyes from their sockets, and clean 
the latter ; remove the muscles and membranes of 
the scull, and all the flesh about the bill, and lay 
every bone bare ; cut off the lower part of the head, 
that you may more easily extract the brain ^ if the 
bird be large, it is sufficient for this purpose to en- 
large the occipital cavity ; the whole inside of the 
sctlU may then be cleaned. Your work of stripping 
is thus cmnpletely finished. 

Now apply your preservative ' to the interioyr of 
the skin, within the scull^ the sockets of the eyes, 
the bill — ^in fact in every place where you deem it 
necessary; but avoid the eyelids, as by passing 
through the cavities of the eyes, it would stain the 
feathers. Stuff the scull, the orbits of the eyes, 
and fhe bill ; this done, immediately turn the skin oC 
the Aec]fr-*which has hitherto been inside out — 
back again. 

^ All &ese operations must be done with despatch ; 
the .skin of the head is very slender, and dries 
qt3iick;*once dry, it will be very difficult to turn. 
Until you have acquired dexterity in the practice, 
you would do well to keep the skin moist, by sprink- 
ling it from time to time with the steeping liquids, 
or eveo with water. 

The skin of the neck is very pliant; take care 
not to stretch it much in skinning, turning, or stuf- 
fing ; when it is extended beyond its proper length, 
it becomes flabby, and the feathers so 'disarranged 
that it is impoeeible to smooth them. 
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As soon as the whole skin ii restored to its prop- 
er shape, set the plumage ia order — for if you post- 
pone this till the skin be dry, you will find it impos- 
sible. For this purpose, hold it by the bill, shake it 
gently, blow in the direction of the feathers ; pinch 
down with the nippers any contrary feathers - here 
and there ; with the same implement open the eye- 
lids, put them into shape by arranging the stuffing in 
the sockets. Introduce the preservative at the bill ; 
and if wanted, stuff in cotton to replace any de- 
ficient member, as the tongue, larynx, &c. 

Yott come now to the stuffing of the body. Be- 
ginnifrg with the neck, lay the bird upon the back, 
as directed at the first of the operation ; pass into 
the neck the stuffing-matter with a pair of slender 
pincers; the scull, you will recollect, remains at- 
tached to the skin, but denuded of all its fiesh \ in- 
troduce the stuffing carefully between the skin and 
the scull, to bring the head to its proper shape \ this 
donOf fill up the neck, by adding wads of stuffing 
larger and larger as the neck increasiMi in diam- 
eter. 

We now come to a process the more indispensa- 
ble, inasmuch as it determthes the possibility of giv- 
ing the wings a good- position in mounting. The 
bone which joins the wing to the body, is named 
the humerus ; the two next, which articulate with 
this and run close together the whole of their 
length, are the radius and the cubitus ; take each 
wing by the humerus, and draw them together over 
the back ; then, with a needle or awl, pass a wire 
between the radius and cubitus of each, and twist 
the ends of the wire together — so as to bring the 
wings a line or two apart in the smallest birds, three 
lines in those of the size of a lark, and progressive- 
ly for the rest ; it ie necessary to be explicit here, 
for the point is essential ; — the above distances are 
to be reckoned between the upper edges of the 
wings when elevated, and from the joint made by 
the articulation of the humerus with the radius and 
cubitus of one wing, to the same joint of the other 
wing. 

This done, apply a n^w coat of preservative to 
all the bones of the wings which you can get at ; 
then wedge in between the joints of the humerus 
just mentioned, a wad for the purpose of keeping 
them apart. Apply the preservative to every part of 
the skin, but take care to let none of it touch the 
feathers ; the stain would be difficult to efface. 

The remainder of the stuffing-process will not re- 
quire any detail ; no cavity or fold of the skin should 
remain erop^y ; bring it out to its natural size •; it 
should not be sUifiTed harder than to offer about the 
same degree of resistance as a sponge, when press- 
ed. Your biid is now stuffed ; if he is to be sent 
away before mounting, clc^e the edges of the skin, 
and pin them together If necessary — which how- 
ever is not gonerally the caso ; be should be kept 
free from dampness. 

It is difficult to preserve an ostrich, by making 
use of arsenical soap Only. The feathers being 
very long and thick, yoQ must soak them with spirit 
of turpentine at their roots, and place little bags of 
camphire at intervals. 

Materials for Stmfing. As upon the proper choice 
b( these materials must depend the preservation of 
your subjecto, we shall go into some detail here. 
The best materials are :— 



1. Cotton^ for small birds, and those of any siio 
where yon can vSord the proper quantity. When it 
is of a long staple, and your subject be very small, 
chop it up with scissors. 

2. Flax and Hemp, combed more or less fine, ac- 
cording as you want it. This should be employed 
for binis of the size of a pigeon and larger ; for 
smaller ones it may be chopped. 

3. Moss. Before using it, pick it cleant and bake 
it in an oven to kill the vermin which may infest it ; 
use it for birds as big as a hen or larger. 

' 4. Salt-grass. An excellent material, as it neU 
dom contains insects ; apply it the same as moss ; 
wash it first in fresh water, as the salt with which 
it is imbued would attract humidity. 

5. Common grass, baked in the oTon, may be used 
to stuff large animals — ^such as Uie dog, wolf, bear, 
or the pelican, swan, ostrich. Sic. 

6. Straw is seldom used, except for very' large 
animals — like the deer, horse, bison, or rhinoceros. 
It is not commonly baked, Uiough this precaution 
may have its use. 

When none of the above are at hand, and you 
are driven to substitute», be careful to select them 
from the vegetable kingdom. Never make use oi 
wool, hair, or any animal substance ; they all attract 
insects. 

A subject need not be restricted to a single mate* 
rial ; different parts may be stuffed with different 
matter, according to the size of the cavity to be 
filled. 

If your subject be very valuable, and you have 
sufficient time, yon may have an additional means of 
preservation, by soaking the stuffing for twenty-four 
hours in a strong solution of alum ; take care to dry 
it completely, before use. 



INDIAN POPULATION WEST OF THE IdSSISSIPPI. 

It appears from a communication of Quartermas- 
ter General Cross, made to the War Department, and 
recently published, that the number of Indians now 
east of the Mississippi, is 49,365 

Numberof Indians who have emigrated from 

east to west side, 51,327 

Number of indigenous tribes, 231,806 

Aggregate, 332,498 

It is estimated by Mr. Harris, the Indian Com- 
missioner, that these Indians can bring into the field 
rising sixty-six thousand warriours ; that is, when 
emigration is completed, and they choose to coalesce. 

To resist Buch a coalition. General Cross thinks 
a force of 7,000 men would be necessary on the 
western frontier, distributed thus : — 

800 men 

300 do. 

400 do. 
1200 do. 
1500 do. 

800 do. 

800 do. 

200 do. 
1500 do. 



Fort Snelling, 
■ Port Crawford, 
Upper forks of the Des Moines, 
Fort Leavenworth, 
Fort Gribson, 
Fort Towson, 

The 8 posts of refuge proposed, 
The protection of the 4 depots, 
Jef. Barracks as a corps of lesenre, 

Total, 



7,000 mea. 
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ANCIENT WRITING MATERIALS. 




[Writing Haterials and Imp]fiment8.^Ftom Paintings at Herculaneiun.] 



1. Vegetable Substances. — 1. WoocL In- 
scriptians on wood are very ancient, but do not re-* 
quire to be here noticed. Tablets of wood were 
very early in use, and seem to have been generally 
employed much in the same way as slates among 
ourselves : that is, for temporary writing. Some- 
times they were single, but frequently from two to 
five or more leaves done up into a sort of book, some- 
thing like our slate-books. The Greeks and Romans 
usually coated the boards with wax, on which the 
letters were traced with a style ^ or pen, conunonly 
of iron, but also of gold, silver, brass, and sometimes 
ivory or bone. These instruments had one end point- 
ed, to trace the letters, and the other broad and 
smooth, for the purpose of obliterating what had 
heen written, by spreading back the wax, so as to 
render it fit to receive other words. In such books, 
there was in tho middle of each leaf a sort of button, 
to prevent the pages from touching each other when 
closed. But the greater warmth of their climate 
prevented the Jews from generally using wax ; th«y, 
therefore, wrote on the. tables with a kind of ink, 
which could be easily sponged out' when necessary. 
Such tablets of wood were in use long before the 
time of Homer, and Home thinks it highly probable 
that several of the prophets were upon tablets of 
wood, or some similar material. They were not 
wholly disused in Europe until the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; and are still employed in North Africa, West- 
em Asia and Greece. The leaves of these tablet- 
books, whether of wood, metal, of ivory, were con- 
nected together by rings at the b^ck, through which 
a rod was passed, that served as a handle to carry 
them by. 

2. Bark of Trees. — The fine inner bark of such 
trees as the lime, ash, maple, or elm> was early used 



as a substance for writing. As such was called in 
Latin libeTf this name came permanently to be ap- 
plied to all kinds of books, and has, in a similar con- 
nexion, been adopted into most European languages. 
These books, like all oihex flexible material, were 
rolled up to render them portable, and to preserve 
the writing. They were usually rolled round a 
stick or cyUnder ; and if they were long, round two 
cylinders. Hence the name volume (volumen) — a 
thing rolled up^— which continues to be applied to 
books very different from rolls. In using the roll, 
the reader unrolled it to the place he wanted, and 
rolled it up again when he had read it. 

3. Leaves of Trees. — Pliny thinks that the most 
early substance for writing was the leaf ofHhe palm- 
tree ; meaning, we presume, the first flexible sub- 
stance. Be this as it may, die process is certainly 
of very remote antiquity ; and would be naturally 
suggested by its being perceived how readily par- 
ticular leaves received and retained marks made by 
a pointed instrument. At this day,' books made 
with the leaves of difierent trees are common among 
the Indian nations, and specimens of them are nu- 
merous in England. The palmyra leaf is that which 
is most generally used, but others are preferred in 
some parts, as those of the talipot-iTee^ in Ceylon, 
on account of its superiour breadth and thickness. 
The letters are written, or rather engraved, with a 
fine-pointed style, or son of bodkin ; and the wri- 
ting is afterward mbbed over with a composition of 
oil and pulverized charcoal, which renders the char- 
acters distinct and permanent. 

4. Papyrus.-'^This was a vegetable tissue, the 
manufacture of which originated and was, in a great 
degree, peculiar to Egypt. It is obtained from a 
bulmsh {Cyperus papyrus^ Lina.).whkb grew in the 
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[Voath with a dosed BelL] 

•wmmpc of the Nile to the height of ten or fifteen 
feet. The parts used in making the papyrus were 
the thin concentrick coats of pellicles that surround 
the triangular stalk ; those nearest the centre being 
the best and finest. A layer of these was laid out 
lengthwise on a board, and another layer pasted 
over it crosswise, and after being pressed and dried 
in the sun, the sheet was convpleted by the surface 
being poii/shed with a shell, or other hard and smooth 
substance. A number of these sheets were glued 
together, to form a roll of the required dimensions. 
The breadth was determined by the length of the 
slips taken from the plant; but the length might of 
course be carried to almost any extent. The largest 
that has yet been footfd is thirty feet Ipng. The 



f Girl wiA a Tablet-bookJ 

writing, as in all rolls of whatever material, is not 
across the length or breadth of the roll, hut in col- 
umns, extended in the direction of the roll'^ breadth 
with a blank strip between them. Many such rolls 
have been found in. Egypt, in mummy-cases and 
earthen vessels, and many also in the houses exca- 
vated at Herculaneum. The former, though more 
ancient, are better preserved and more easily unroll- 
ed than the latter, which have suffered from the ac- 
tion of heat. The superiority of the«papyrus to all 
other materials previously known, brought it speedi- 
ly into general use, for books, among the western 
civilized nations; indeed it may probably enough 
have been known to the prophets ; for although the 
common accoimt makes the discovery posterior to 
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tbe fovndation of Alexandria, this must be an erroiir : 
since it was extensively used and formed an article 
of export from Egypt in the time of Herodotus, 
whose visit to that country was more than a century 
prior to the foundation of Alexandria. The rush it- 
self is disfiucily mentioned by Isaiah (xix. 7) in 
predicting the confusion of Egypt. Our wood-cuts 
exhibit an Egyptian roil, and others at Herculaneum, 
in various illustrative circumstances — some unrolled. 
two in the act of being read ; some closed ; and 
others in the boxes in which they were usually kept, 
several together, deposited vertically and ticketed at 
the upper extremity with their tiiles. (See more 
largely in " Egyptian Antiquities," vol. ii. chap. 7 ; 
and " Pompeii," vpl. ii. chap. 13, iu ** Library of En- 
tertaining Knowledge.'*) 




r^c^ide reading a Roll.J 

5. Linen. — ^Thc nse of linen as a substance for 
writing on, is allowed to have been long prior to the 
inyeation of papyrus. Indeed, it is evident that 
when men had invented linen cloth for dress, and 
afterward began to feel the need of a flexible and 
durable material for writing, it would naturally occur 
to them, that, if their linen could be so prepared as 
to receive and retain the characters, it would be more 
convenient to form a portable book, than any sub- 
stance previously known. They soon found how 
to adapt their tissues to this purpose by priming or 
painting them all over, before they began to write, 
the writing itself being also rather painted than writ- 
ten, for the inks of antiquity were rather paints than 
inks, containing no mordant to give them durability : 
resembling, in this, the inks now used in the East. 
That such writing was known to the ancient Egyp- 
tians, we know from the written bandages which are 
sometimes found on mummies. Linen books are 
mentioned by Pliny and Vopiacus ; and Livy speaks 
of such books that were found in the temple of Mo- 
neta. The obvious characters of the resource, is 
also indicated by the fact, that the pictorial epistles 
of the Mexicans were painted on a cotton tissue. 
The use of linen was certainly known to the Jews in 
the time of Moses, the priestly robes being principal- 



ly of that material ; and there are Biblical scholars 
who think that tho original of the Pentateuch and 
the other books of the Old Testament were written 
on roUs of linen. The question is certainly open 
to investigation, as rolls only are mentioned in a 
general sense, without our being informed of what 
they were composed. 

IL Metallick SuBSTANCES.-^Tablets, and some* 
times several tablets formed into a book, like the 
wooden tablets, consisting of plates of lead, copper, 
brass, and other metals, were anciently used, either 
to form leaves on which the wax might be spread, 
or else for the writings to be engraven upon them 
The latter process is exceedingly ancient. Writing 
on lead is mentioned by Job (xix. 24). Pliny men- 
tions that leaden aheets or plates were used for im- 
portant publick documents. This we learn also 
from other sources ; and brass was also employed 
for inscriptions intended to be very durable. What 
Pliny says on the general subject is instructive. *' At 
first men wrote on the leaves of the palm, and the 
bark of certain other trees ; but afterward publick 
documents were preserved on leaden plates or sheets, 
and those of a private nature on wax and linen." 
The order of sequence here is of no weight ; we 
cite it for the facts. Montfaucon purchased at Rome, 
in 1699, an ancient book entirely composed of lead. 
It was about four inches long and three inches wide : 
and not only were the two pieces that formed the 
cover, and the leaves, six in number, of lead, but al- 
so the stick inserted through the rings to hold the 
leaves together, as well as the hinges and nails. 
It contained Egyptian Gnostick figures and unintel- 
ligible writing. Brass, as more durable, was used 
for the inscriptions designed to last the longest, such 
as treaties, laws, and alliances. These publick doc- 
uments were, however, usually written on large ta- 
blets. The style, for writing on brass and other 
hard substances, was sometimes -tipped with dia- 
mond. 

III. Animal Substances. — I, Skins. The skins 
of animals were in use for writing long before parch- 
ment was invenfed. Herodotus mentions the bar- 
barians as writing or painting on the skins of goats 
and sheep ; and Diodorus describes the ancient Per- 
sian records us being kept on the same substance. 
The recourse was so very obvious that it has pre- 
vailed in most countriesr Even in America, the 
Mexicans had books of skins, and the North Ameri- 
can Indians had maps painted on skins. It was also 
certainly one of the most ancient, if not the most 
ancient form of portable writing; and they have 
great probability on their side who contend liiat the 
books of Moses were written on. the skins of sheep 
or goats. The Jews, then, had most certainly the 
art of preparing and dying skins, for rams* skins 
died red made a part of the covering for the taber- 
nacle. In connection with this fact, the following 
particulars of a Hebrew MS. roll of the Pentateuch, 
now in tbe publick library at Cambridge, are very 
instructive*. The roll wa^ discovered by Dr. Claudi- 
us Bucls lan, in the record-chest of the black Jews 
in Mabiltar. supposed to be descended from the first 
dispersion of the Hebrew nation by Nebuchadnezzar. 
The date of the manuscript could not be ascertained, 
but the text is supposed to have been derived from 
those copies which their ancestors brought with 
them to India. It is written on a roU of goat-skins» 
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died red, and measures forty-eight feef in length, 
twenty -two inches in breadth. As it wants Leviti- 
cus and the greater part of Deuteronomy, it is calcn- 
lated that its ortgiiiat length must have been not less 
than ninety English feet. In Its present condition 
it consists of thirty-seven skins, comprehendfng one 
hundred and seventy columns, four inches in breadth, 
and containing each from forty to fifty Hues. It is 
in some places worn out, and the holes have been 
sewn up with pieces of parchment. See farther 
particulars in Home's account of Hebrew Manu- 
scripts in his " Introduction," vol. iv., pp. 86-89. We 
refer to this remarkable nAl merely as representing 
a very primitive manner of writing important docu- 
ments, without expressing any opinion as to the date 
of the roll, or the value of its text. Dr. Buchanan 
himself statiss, in his " Researches,** that " the Cabul 
Jews, who" travel into the interiour of China, say, 
that in some synagogues the law is still written on a 
roll of leather, made of goatskins, died red ; not 
on vellum, but on a soft flexible leather.'^ 

2. Parchment. — This is but an improvement, al- 
though a very important one, en the process just n;ren- 
tioned. It was one of the latest, if not the latest of 
the various processes we have noticed, although 
some assign it a very early date, for want of advert- 
,ing to the diflerence between it and skins less arti- 
ficially prepared. The improvement is said to have 



heen invented at Pergamos^ at a time when Ptolemy 
Philadelphus prohibited the exportation of papyrus 
from^ Egypt} with the view of obstructing the 
formati(Hi of a great library which Eumenes, king of 
Pergamos, was forming, and, which he feared might 
eclipse his own great library at Alexandria. It is 
certain that the best parchment was made at Perga- 
mos, and skins thus prepared were hence called 
Charta Pergamena, of which our parchment is a 
corruption. In Greek they are sometimes called 
memhrana. Parchment came ta be employed for 
legal, sacred, and other particular classes of works ; 
but the comparative cheapness of papyrus, combined 
with as much durability $is could be required for the 
jnore common literary works, maintained it still in 
general use. The Jews soon began to write their 
scriptures on parchment, of which the rolls of the 
law used in their synagogues, are still composed* 

3. Ivory, — ^Tablets and tablet-books of ivory, on 
the same principle as those of wood and metals, 
were anciently in use, much as they continue to be 
so among ourselves. They were written on with 
that paint-like ink which, as we have already noticed, 
might be washed oft' when necessary. The Bur- 
mese have beautiful books formed of ivory sheets, 
stained black, on which the characters are gilt or 
enamelled, and the margins adorned with gilding. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 
(Continued fipom page 380.) 

DISCOVERIES OF MORE SOUTHERN REGIONS. 

The party sent by Thorwald Ericson in the year 
1003, from Leifsbootbs, to explore the southern 
coasts,, employed from four to five months in the ex- 
pedition ; they therefore most likely examined the 
coasts of Connecticut and New York — probably 
also those of New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. 
The description of this range of coast is accurate. 

ARE MAltSON'S SOJOURN IN GREAT IRELAND. 

In those times the Esquimaux inhabited more 
southerly regions than they do at present. This is 
both evident from the ancient accounts, and seems 
besides to gain corroboration from ancient skeletons 
which have been dug up in regions eveu more south- 
erly tlian those in question; a circumstance which, 
however, merits a more accurate examination. In 
the neighbourhood of Vineland, opposite the country 
inhabited by the Esquimaux, there dwelled, accord- 
ing to their reports, people who wore white dresses, 
itnd had poles borne before them, on which were 
fastened lappets, and who shouted with a loud voice. 
This country was supposed to be HVITRA-M ANN- 
A-LAND, as it was called {the Land of the White 
Mm,) otherwise called IR-LAND IT MIKLA, 
(Great Ireland,) being probably that part of the coa^ 
of North America which extends southward from 
Chesapeake bay, including North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida. Among the Shawanese Indi- 
ans, who some years ago emigrated from Florida, 
and are now settled in Ohio, there is preserved a 
tradition which seems of importance here ; vi2. that 
Florida was once inhabited by white people, who 
were in possession of iron implements. Judging 
from the ancient accounts, this must have been an 
Irish Christian people, who, previous to the year 
1000, were settled in this region. The powerful 
chieftain, Are Marson, of Reykianes, in Iceland, 
was, in the year 903, driven thither by storms, and 
there received baptism. The first author of this 
account was his contemporary, Rafa, surnamed the 
Limerick-trader, he having long resided at Limerick, 
in Ireland. The illustrious Icelandick sage. Are 
Frode, the first compiler of the Landnama, who was 
himself a descendant in the fourth degree from Are 
Marson, states on this subject, that his uncle, Thor- 
kell Gelterson (whose testimony he on another 
occasion declares to be ^ worthy of all credit) had 
been informed by Icelanders, who had their in- 
formation from Thorfinn Sigurdson, Earl of Orkney, 
that Are had beeti recognised in Hvitramannaland-, 
and could not get away from thence, but was there 
held in high respect. This statement therefore shows, 
that in those times there was an occasional inter- 
course between the western European countries (the 
Orkneys and Ireland) and this part of America. 



VOYAGES OP BIORN ASBRANDSON, AND GUDLEIP 
GUDLAUGSON. 

It must have been in this same country that Biorn 

AsBRANDSON', sumamed Breid-vIk-Inoa-kappi, 

It the latter part of his life. He had been adopt* 
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ed into the celebrated band of Jomsbiirg warrionrs, 
under Palnatoke, and took part with them in the 
battle of Fyrisval, in Sweden. ^ His illicit amatory 
connexion with Thurida of Frodo, in Iceland, a sis- 
ter of the pawer/ul Snorre Gode, drew upon him the 
enmity and persecution of the latter ; in consequence 
of whieh» he found himself obliged to quit the coun- 
try for ever, and, in the year 999, he set sail from 
Hraunhofn, in Sniofelsnes, with a N. £. wind. 
Gddleif GudlauosoNj brother of Thorfinn, the an- 
cestor of the celebrated historian, Snorre Sturlusoa, 
had made a trading voyage to Dublin ; but when he 
left that place again^ with the intention of sailing 
round Ireland, und returning to Iceland, he met with 
long continued northeasterly winds, which drbre 
him far out of his course to the. southwest, and late 
in the season he, along with his company, at laei 
made land ; thp covntry was very extensive, but 
they knew not what country it was. On their land- 
ing, a crowd of the natives, amounting to several 
hundreds in number, came against thein, overpower- 
ed, and bound them. They did not know any body 
in the crowd, but it seemed to them that their lan- 
guage resembled Irish. The natives now took coun- 
sel whether they should kill the strangers, or make 
slaves of them. While they were deliberating, % 
htge company approached, diplaying a banner, close 
to which rode a man of distinguished appearance, 
who was far advanced in years, and had gray hair. 
The matter under deliberation was referred to bi» 
decision. He was^the aforesaid Biorn Asbrandson. 
He caused Giidleif to be brought before him, and, 
addressing him in the Norse language, he asked him 
whence he came. As he replied that he was an 
Icelander, Biorn made many inquiries.«bout his ac- 
quaintance in Iceland, particularly about his beloved 
Thurida, of Frodo, and about her son Kiartan, sup^ 
posed to be his own son, and who at that time was 
the proprietor of the estate of Frodo. In Che mean- 
time, the natives becoming impatient, and demand- 
ing 4 decision, Biorn selected twelve of his company 
as counsellers ; he took them aside, and some time 
after, he wentjowards Gudleif and his companions, 
and told them that the natives had- left the matter to 
his decision. He thereupon gave them their liberty, 
and advi^d them, although the summer was already 
far advanced, to depart immediately, because the na- 
tives were not to be depended i^n, and were difficult 
to deal with ; and, moreover, conceived ^t an in- 
fringement on their laws had been committed to their 
disadvantage. He gave them a gold ring for Thuri- 
da, and a sword for Kiartan, and told them to charge 
his friends and relations not to come over to him, as 
he was now become old, and might daily expect 
that old age would get the better of him ; that the 
country was large, having but few harbours, and 
that strangers must everywhere expect a hostile re- 
ception. They accordingly set sail again, and found 
their way back to Dublin, where they spent the win- 
ter ; but next summer they repaired to Iceland and 
delivered the presents ; and all were convinced that 
it was really Biorn Asbrandson whom th^ had met 
with in that country. 

BISHOP ERIC'S VOYAGE TO VINELANP. 
It may be considered as certain that the inter- 
course between Vineland and Greenland was main- 
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uined for a considerable period after this, although 
the scanty notices about Greenland contained in the 
ancient manuscripts do not furnish us with any sat- 
isfjtctory information on this head. It is however 
recorded, that the Greenland bi^op, Eric, impelled 
probably by a Christian zeal either of converting the 
colonists, or of animating them to perseverance in 
ihe faith, went over to Vineland in the year 1121. 
At we have no information of the result of his voy- 
age, but can merely gather from the above expres- 
sion that he reached his destination, we must pre- 
sume that he fixed his permanent residence in Vine- 
land. His voyage, however, goes to corroborate the 
supposition of a lengthened intercourse having been 
kept up between the countries. 

DISCOVERIES IN THE ARCTICK REGSONS OF 
AMERICA. 

The next event in chronological order, of which 
accounts have been preserved in ancient records, is 
a Toysge of discovery in the Arctick regions of Ameri- 
ca performed during the year 1266, under the auspi- 
ces of some clergymen of the bishoprick of Garoar, 
in Greenland. The account of it is taken from a 
letter, addressed by a clergyman of the name of Hall- 
dor, to another clergyman, named Arnold, formerly 
established in Greenland, but who had then become 
chaplain to the Norwegian king, Magnus Lagabster. 
At that time all men of any consequence in Green- 
land possessed large vessels, built for the purpose 
of being despatched northward, in hunting and fishing 
expeditions. The northern regions which they visit- 
ed were called Nor6r-8et-ur ; the chief stations were 
Greipar and Kr6ks-fiard-ar-heidi. The first of these 
stations is supposed to have been situate immediate- 
ly southward of Disco ; but that the ancient North- 
men went much farther north on this coast may be 
inferred from a very remarkable runick stone, found 
in the year 1824, on the island of Kin-gik-t6r-soak, 
lying in the latitude 72^ 55^ N. The latter-mention- 
ed station was to the north of the former. The ob- 
ject of the voyage is stated to have been, to explore 
regions lying more to the northward than those they 
had hitherto been accustomed to visit, consequent- 
ly lying farther north than KROKS-FIARD-AR- 
HEiOI, where they had their summer quarters (set- 
«r,) and which they were therefore regularly accus- 
tomed to visit. The following particulars are men^ 
tiened relating to this voyage of discovery. They 
sailed tmi of Kroks-fiard-ar-heidi ; and, after that, 
encountered southerly winds, accompanied by thick 
we^er, which obliged them to let the ship go be- 
fore the wind. On the weather clearing up, they 
saw many islands, and all kinds of prey, both seals 
and whales, and a great many bears. They pene- 
trated into the innermost part of the eulf, and had 
icebergs (^/aci^rj) lying also to the soumward as^far 
•• the eye could reach. They observed some ves- 
tiges indicating that the Skrellings had in former 
times inhabited these regions, but they could not 
land on account of the bears. They then put about 
*nd sailed back during three days ; and, now again, 
they found traces of the Skrellings having been on 
some islands lying to the southward of a mountain, 
by them called Sniofell. After this (on St. James's 
way) they proceeded southward, a great day's rowing. 
It froze during the night in those regions, but the sun 



was above the horizon both night and day ; and wfaeu 
on the meridian, in the south, he was not higher 
than that when a man lay down across a six-oared 
boat, stretched out towards the gunwale, the shad 
ow formed by the side of the boat nearest the sun 
reached his face ;.but at midnight the sun was as 
high as when it was (highest) in the northwest, in 
the Greenland colony. Afterward they sailed back 
again to their home at Gardar. Krdks-fiard-ar-heidi, 
as we have observed above, had been for some time 
previous regularly visited by the Greenlanders. The 
name shows that the firth was surrounded by bar- 
ren highlands {heid-i ;) and the description of the 
voyage shows that it was a firth of considerable ex- 
tent, in and through which there was room for seve- 
ral days' sail. It is stated, for instance, that they 
sailed ou< of thin firth or sound into another sea, and 
•into the innermost part of a-gulf, and that their return- 
ing voyage occupied several days. As to the two 
observations mentioned as having been taken on St. 
James's day, the first of them leads to no certain re- 
sult, as we have no sure means of ascertaining the 
depth of the boat, or rather the relative depth of the 
man's position, as he lay across the boat, in tefer- 
ence to the height of the side of the same, so as to 
enable us to deduce the angle formed by the upper 
edge of the boat's side and the man's face, which is 
the angle measuring-the sun's altitude at noon on St. 
James's day, or the 25th of July. If we assume, as 
we may do with probability, that it was somewhat 
less than 33^, and yet very near that measure, the 
place must have been situate near north latitude 75^. 
There seems no probability that it was a larger an- 
gle, and consequently that the place lay more to the 
southward. The result obtained from the other ob* 
servation is however more satisfactory. In the thir- 
teenth century, on the 25th of July, 

the sun's declination was -4-17^ 5V, 
Inclination of the Ecliptick 23^ 32^ 
If we now assume that the colony, and particularly 
the episcopal seat of Gardar, was situate on the 
north side of Igaliko Firth, where the ruins of a large 
church and of many other buildings indicate the site 
of a principal settlement of the ancient colony, con- 
sequently, in 60^ 55^ north lat., then, at the sum* 
mer solstice, the height of the sun there, when in 
the northwest, was=s3° 4(K, equivalent to the mid- 
night altitude of the sun on St. James's day in the 
parallel of 75^ 46^ which falls a little to the north 
of Barrow's Strait, being in the latitude of Welling- 
ton's Channel, or close to the northward of the same. 
The voyage of discovery undertaken by the Green- 
land clergymen was therefore carried to regions, 
which, in our days, have been more acpurately ex- 
plored, and their geographical position determined 
by Sir William Parry, Sir John Ross and Capt. 
James Clark Ross, and other British navigators, in 
the no less daring and dangerous expeditions con- 
ducted by them. 

NEWFOUNDLAND R&DISCOYERED FROM ICELAND. 

The discovery next recorded was made by the 
Iceland clergymen Adalbrand and Thorwald 
Heloason, well known in the history of Iceland as 
having been involved in the disputes at that time pre- 
vailing between the Norwegian king, Eric Priestha- 
ter, and the clergy, and which in Iceland were chief 
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ly headed by the governor, Rafa Oddson, and Ame 
Thorlakson, bishop of Skalhelt. Accomits drawn tip 
by contemporaries contain merely the brief notice, 
thai in the year 1285 the abovementioned dergymen 
discovered a new land to the westward of Iceland, 
(fundu ttfja land,) This land, to which by com- 
mand of King Erie Pritsthater a vo3raffe was some 
years afterward projected by Landa-Rolt^ is ^apposed 
to have been Netofoundktnd, 



. A VOYAGE TO MARKLAND IN THE YEAR 1347. 

The last piece of information respecting America, 
which our ancient manuscripts have preserved, re- 
fers to a voyage in the year 1347, from Greenland 
to MARK-LAND, performed in a vesseL having a 
crew of seventeen men, being probably undertaken 
for the purpose of bringing home building-timber 
and other supplies from that country. On the voyage 
homeward from Markland, the ship i^as driven out 
of her course by storms, and arrived with loss of 
anchors at Straumfiord, in the west of Iceland. 
From the accounts — scanty as they are, of this voy- 
age, written by a contemporary nine years after the 
event, it would appear, that the intercourse between 
Greenland and America proper had been kept up to 
so late a date as the year abovementioned ; for it is 
expressly said that the ship went to Markland, which 
is thus named as a country that in those days was 
atill known and visited. . 



Afler having perused the authentick documents 
themselves, which are now accessible to all, every 
one will acknowledge the truth of the historical fact, 
that during the tenth and eleventh centuries, the an- 
cient Northmen discovered and visited a great ex- 
tent of the eastern coasts of North America ; and 
will besides be led to the conviction, that during the 
centuries immediately following, the intercourse 
never was entirely discontinued. The main fact is 
certain and indisputable. On the other hand, there 
are in these as in all other ancient writings, certain 
portions of the narrative which are obscure, and 
which sabsequent disquisitions and new interpreta- 
tions may serve to clear up. On this account it seems 
of importance that the original sources of information 
should be published fn the ancient language, so that 
every one may have it in his power to' consult them, 
and to form his own judgement as to the accuracy of 
the interpretations given. 

With regard ta such traces of the residence and 
settlement of the ancient Northmen as, it is presumed, 
are still to be met with in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island (the countries which formed the destination 
of their earliest American expeditions,) we shall con- 
tent ourselves for the present with referring to the 
hints, which are contained in the '* Antiquitates 
AMERiCANiE." This matter will continue to form a 
subject for the accurate investigation of the CoMMtr- 
TEB of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries 
ON THE Ante-Columbian History of America ; 
and the result of this investijgration, together with 
such additional elucidations of the ancient maf)U<- 
scripts as we may have it in our power to furnish, 
shall be communicated in the Annals and Memoirs 
QsT the Sooietyw 



INDIGO. 

The knowledge of this most valuable vegetable 
substance, which forms , an important part of East 
and West Indian commerce, and is beginuiiig to re- 
ceive considerable attention as a dpniestick produc- 
tion, is alike interestiitg to the chymist and to the 
dier. The ancients were acquainted with it under 
the name indicum. Pliny knew that it was a prepa- 
ration of a vegetable substance, though he was ig- 
norant of the piiiTit which furnished it, and of the 
process by which it was prepared. From its colour, 
and the country from which it was imported, some 
authors call it alramentum indieumj aqd indicum na 
grum. The American name is nil or anil, from 
which the Portuguese have adopted their anihira, 
the other European nations generally call it indigo. 

In treating of indigo, it will be the most conve- 
nient to explain, in the first place, its physical and 
chymical properties, and afterward to allude to the 
sources from which it is derived, and the method by 
which it is manufactured. As it is found in com- 
merce, it presents the form of little square' or oblong 
cakes, of an intense blue colour, approaching to 
black; is brittle and friable ; rather light, and with- 
out taste or odour. When heated, it has a disagree- 
able odour, stibliming at 55^ Fahrenheit, a degree of 
heat near that at which it is decomposed. Its va- 
pour is of a rich violet red-colour, and condenses by 
cold into delicate acicular crystals, which consist of 
pure indigo. Water, by being boiled on indigo, dis- 
solves only about a ninth or a twelfth its weight ; the 
solution is of a reddish-brown colour, and contains 
what may be called the extractive part or the sub- 
stance ; but the colouring matter remains unaltered, 
except in having assumed a briohter hue. Alcohol 
and ether, when digested upon it, are also attended 
with similar effects. Sutphurick acid is the only 
single agent that dissolves indigo without desinn-iiig 
its colour. When it is put into this acid, a yellow 
solution is at first formed, which, after a few hours, 
acquires a deep blue colour. From the solution, di- 
luted with water, potash and its sufphate throw down 
a deep dark-blue precipitate, capable of imparting to 
water, containing only sir^siru "^ *^^ weight, a dis- 
tinctly blue tinge. It is no longer subject to vapo- 
rization, however; from which circumstance, and 
its property of solubility in water, it is inferred to he 
a different substance from indigo, and has received 
the name of cerulin. When properly diluted with 
water, it forms the liquid Hue, or Saxon blue, of the 
diers. 

Another compound of indigo and water, under the 
name of phenecin, is obtained when water is added 
to a solution of indigo in sulphuricik acid, which has 
been suf&red to stand for several houm, till it has 
lost its yellow colour, and become blue. It appears 
to consist of one equivalent of tndigo and two of 
water. In the formation of these substnnces, indigo 
is conceived to combine with water ; but whether 
the effect is produced by the sulphurick acid, or 
whether the sulphurick acid operates merely to pre- 
pare the indigo for combining with water afterward, 
IS not yet fully determined. When indigo, suspend- 
ed in water, is brought into contact with certain de- 
oxidizing agents, it is deprived of a part of its oxy- 
gen, becomes green, and is rendered soluble in wa- 
ter, and still more so in the alkalies. It reoovecv 
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its former colour, however, on exposure to the air, 
by again absorbing oxygen of one seventh or one 
eighth of the whole wtiighl of the. resulting indigo, 
lis deoxidizeinent is effected either by allowing it 
to ferment along with bran, or other vegetable mat- 
ter, or by decbmposing in contact with it the proto- 
sulphate of iron, by the addition of lime. Substan- 
ces died by deoxidized indigo receive a groen teint 
at first, which becomes blue by exposure to the air. 
This is the usual method of colouring cloth by 
means of indigo, which, when fully oxydize4» af- 
fords a piermaiient die, nonremovable by soap or by 
acids. 

Chlorine, whose power in extinguishing vegetable 
colours is universal, destroys the colour of indigo; 
and, from the known fact that a given quantity of 
free chlorine discoh>urs always the same quantity 
of pure indigo, a solution of indigo in sulphurick 
acid has been employed for measuring the strength 
of solutions of chlorine and of chloride of lime, in 
order tp regulate their application to the art of bleach- 
iag ; and, reciprocally, a solution containing a knovv^n 
quantity of chloride of lime nay be employed as a 
test of the strength or value of indigo, f ndigo may 
be said to be a rare production of the vegetable 
kingdom, it hitherto having been found only in a 
smalt number of species belonging to the genera in- 
digofera, isatis, and nerium ; biit it is almost exclu- 
sively from the first of these that the indigo of cOm- 
meree is extracted. In describing the culture of the 
indigo-plant, and the mode of manufacturing the in- 
digo, we shall draw our materials mainly from the 
methods pursued in the E^st Indies, where this ar- 
ticle is prepared in its greatest perfection. The 
plant requires a rich, light soil, and a warm expo- 
sure. It succeeds best on newly-cleared lands, on 
account of their moisture ; it requires protection 
against high winds, and needs irrigation in times of 
drought. The ground, after being properly prepared 
for the reception of the seed by ploughing, is sown 
pretty thickly, the lime of sowing being so chosen 
that raifi may fall upon the plant as soon as it shows 
itself above the ground, by which it is not only 
greatly invigorated, but cleansed from those innume- 
rable insects which otherwise are liable to destroy 
it. From this time, comparatively little rain is need- 
ed ; for the dews are so copious as to supply nearly 
ail the moisture required ; and, besides, its spindle- 
shaped root, which descends into the ground per- 
pendicularly, to the depth of nearly three feet, en- 
ables it to endure temporary droughts. The preva- 
lence of cloady weather and much moisture, how- 
ever, cause the indigo-piant to thrive more luxuriant- 
ly, but occasion a great deficiency in the colouring- 
matter, which, as it contains an extraordinary quan- 
tity of carbon, requires the plant to decompose car- 
bonick acid gas very abundantly — an operation 
which it is unable to perform when deprived of the 
direct influence of the sun's rays. As the young 
shoots furnish larger and more numerous leaves, it 
is usual to plant every year ; but the Egyptians, who 
seem to cultivate it most successfully, plant only 
every third or fourth year. As the plant: approach- 
es to maturity, the leaves undergo a sudden change 
in colour, from a light to a dark green. As soon as 
this change is observed, the branches are severed 
from the parent-stem early in the morning, and 
spread out in the ^un till the afternoon, by which 



time the leaves become siifficiendy dry to be beaten 
from them by a stick. The leaves, to separated, 
are housed in warehouses, closely packed and well 
trodden down by natives. The plants frorti which 
the leaves have been severed send forth a new crop, 
which ' is gathered, when mature, like the £r8t. 
Rain, however, is necessary after the cutting, to en- 
able the plant to shoot again in a thriving manner. 
The cuttings, in a favourable season, are repeated 
three or four times, after which the ground is plough- 
ed up for another sowing ; but each successive 
growth of the branches produces an increased dete- 
rioration of the qualities of the leaves, so that one 
part of the leaves of the first cutting yields as much 
indigo as two parts of the third crop. 

The dried leaves are not immediately used, but 
are kept packed for one month, during which time 
>hey suffer a material change, which is indicated by 
their having passed to a light lead-colour. By ad- 
ditional keeping .^e lead-colour gradually darkens, 
until it becomes black. The maximum quantity of 
indigo is to be obtained when the lead-colour is ef« 
fected ; and any delay in extracting it, after it has 
reached this point, is attended with a loss in the 
quantity of the indigo. The lead-colour, however, 
does not appear in a month after the leaves are 
gathered, unless, from fear of rain, or any other 
cause, they were cut before being ripe ; and, on the 
other hand, if the cutting was deferred till after the 
plant was fully ripe, the leaves will not require to be 
kept so long. The^dried leaves, after having suf- 
fered the change of colour alluded to, are transferred 
to the steeping- vat (an uncovered reservoir, thirty 
feet square, and twenty-six inches deep, constructed 
of brick, and lined with stucco,) where they are 
mingled with water, in the proportion of about one 
volume of leaves to six of water^ and allowed to re- 
main two hours. . The great aflinity'of indigo for 
.oxygen is here very manifest, in the quick change 
of the colour of the leaves which float on the sur- 
face and are exposed to the action of the atmo- 
sphere, to a blackish-blue, when contrasted wUh 
those below, which remain unchanged. On this ac- 
count the vat is frequently stirred, so that the float- 
ing leaves may be immersed.' After two hours' in- 
fusion, the water, which, from the solution of imper- 
fectly oxygenized indigo, has acquired a fine green 
colour, is allowed to run off from the leaves, through 
strainers, into the beating-vat, where it is agitated by 
the paddles of ten or twelve natives for about two 
hours, during which time the fine green liquor grad- 
ually darkensHo a blackish-blue. This part of the 
process requires a longer or shorter time, depending 
on the former preparation of the leaf, and the imme- 
diate influence of the sun. The criterion for judg- 
ing when it is completed, is derived from the in- 
cipient separation of the particles of indigo, which 
become visible by pouring a small quantity of the 
fiuid into a white earthen dish. At this time, lime- 
water is thrown into the vat, and thoroughly agitated 
with the whole mass of fluid. The mass is then 
left to subside for the space of three hours, when 
the supematent liquid, which is of a fine bright Ma- 
deira-colour, is withdrawn, by orifices in the vat at 
different heights. The indigo is then removed to 
the covered part of the manufactory, where it. is put 
on a straining-cloth, and allowed to drain throughout 
the night. On the fiaUowiog moming, it is transfer- 
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red to a copper boiler, where it is mingled with a 
quantity of water, and raised to ebullition. ^ As the 
mass is gradually heating, a quantity of scum rises, 
which is immediately removed, and, as soon as the 
whole is brought to the boiling point, the fire is with- 
drawn. The contents of the copper are retaken to 
the strainers, and the drained indigo is then divided 
into small portions, each portion being well worked 
by the hands of the natives, in order to free it from 
air-bubbles. It is then carried to the pressing-boxes, 
which are usually square, and of sufficient depth to 
leave the cake about two inches and a quarter in 
thickness. By means of a powerful screw, the wa- 
ter is separated from the indigo ; the cakes are 
gradually dried in the shade, and thus rendered fit 
for exportation. 

In the West Indies and America, the old process, 
formerly employed in India, of fermenting the leaves 
as soon as cut, instead of drying them, and obtain- 
ing the indigo by simple infusion, is still in use. 
The plant is allowed to stand until it is fully in blos- 
som, when it is cut down with reapinghooks, tied in 
loads, and carried to the worWs, where it is depos- 
ited in strata in the steeping-vat. As soon as the 
vat is filled with the green plant, water is admitted 
sufficient to cover it, and the whole is left to digest 
and ferment, until the greatest part of the pulp is ex- 
tracted, without letting the tender tops run to putre- 
faction ; and it is the management of this point 
which occasions the planter the greatest difficulty ; 
for, if he draws off the water but two hours too soon, 
he inevitably loses the greatest part of the pulp, and, 
if the fermentation runs but two hours too long, the 
whole is spoiled. 



To ascertain the due degree of fermentation, the 
workman draws out, from time to time, a handful of 
the plant, and when he finds the tops grow rery ten- 
der and . pale, .and observes the stronger leaves 
change their colour to a less lively teint, he draws 
the liquor off without delay. An experienced man- 
ufacturer will also form a toleirable estimate of the 
degree of fermentation by the grain^ of the infusion, 
of which he frequently beats a little in a silver cup. 
When the pulp is believed to be extracted, the infu- 
sion is drawn off intoihe beating-vat, after which it 
is treated in a manner similar to that above described. 



A SUPERSTITION, 



The practice of informing bees of any death that 
takes place in a family, is well known, and still pre* 
vails among the lower orders in England. The dis* 
astrous consequences to be apprehended from non- 
compliance with this strange custom, are that the bees 
will dwindle and di^. The manner of communica« 
ting the intelligence to the little community, with 
due form and ceremony, is this-r-to take the key of 
the house, and knock with it three times against the 
hive, telling the inmates, at the same time, that their 
master or mistress, &e., (as the case may be,) is 
dead. Mr. Loudon says, «< When in Bedfordshire 
lately, we were, informed of an old man who sung 
a psalm last year in front of some hives which wei% 
not doing well, but which, he said, would thrive in 
j consequence of that ceremony." 
t Dkk GO the IxnpRMOMDt of Society. 
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CAUSES OP pove;jity, 

|,Fiom Sedgwick's Pablick and Private Economy.] 

In Euiope, the common rule is, once a servant, 
always a servant ; once a mechanick, always a me- 
chanick, once a tenant, always a tenant ; and is not 
this an infamous usurpation ? Let a man be born in 
one station or another, let him be rich or poor, does 
he not desire the power of rising ? has no God given 
him the power of self-elevation ? does he not long to 
advance in the scale of existence ? is it not best that 
he shoidd advance, if he has the talent to change one 
business for another, to his advantage, shall he not 
be allowed to do it ; is it not best for the whole that 
he should have this privilege ? Is it not a beneficent 
arrangement in nature, that all should have the op- 
portunity of moving forward ? And^ if so, is it not 
a heartless, cruel thing, to keep down a virtuous 
man, to stifle his ambition, to prostrate his mind, by 
depriving him of ail hope of battering his condition ? 
Never did a more grovelling policy creep into the 
world than this of keeping labouring people "in 
their places,'* as it is called. 

What is meant by a manual labourer; who are 
manual labourers in the United States ? Strictly 
speaking, we have seen, that there is no mere man- 
vol labourer, for no intelligent creature works with 
his hand^s alone. But, there, is this distinction : some 
labourers work more with their hands and less with 
their minds than others. A judge, a lawyer, a paint- 
er, a sculptor, a musician, labours most with his 
mind, though his business may require that he 
should use his hands and bodily powers constantly. 

A man, therefore, who labours with his hands 
mainly, whose business requires, comparatively , but 
little mind or education, is said to be a manual la- 
bourer.' The more ideas, the more mind a man has, 
the better for him : all agree to that ; so ftlse the more 
a man labours with his mind, which is mental labour, 
and the less with his hands, which is bodily labour, 
the higher he is in the scale of labourers : all must 
agree to that, whether they will or no. This is a real 
distinction in nature^ and can no more be got rid of 
by laws, constitutions, and form of government^ than 
the complexion of the face or colour of the eyes. 
This is a distinction founded upon individual char- 
acter ; it is the most valuable of all distinctions, for it 
leads men above all things, to the cultivation of their 
minds and impels the people of the United States 
to a desire of universal education. It is upon this 
ground, that there ever have been, and ever will be, 
high and low, rich and poor, masters and servants, of- 
ficers and their men, masters of ships and their crews, 
farmers and their labourers, master mechanicks and 
journeymen, manufacturers and their workmen. 
These are a part of the higher and lower classes 
in every country. 

What then is the true principle upon this subject 
. of grades and classes, as to who shall be high and 
who shall be low? It is that every man should 
have perfect freedom, unrestrained by monopoly or 
any unjust privilege, to exert his talents and raise 
himself to any height that he can. But this is not 
wholly the case, even in this favoured country, as 
will be shown hereafter. 

Let us pursue the subject of labour, and take care 
that our minds are not filled with ideas that belong 
to other countries; labour has no where in the 
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world the same ideas attached to it, that it has in 
the United States. For the want of understanding 
the subject, there is a good deal of uneasiness, and 
there are some serious evils. These errours and 
evils, though slowly, perhaps, will certainly be cor- 
rected. 

Let us, then, go back to the case of the farmer. 
In a former chapter, there is a brief mention of 
what farmers are in most other countries. They 
are but a kind of upper servants on the laud ; they 
are tenants, and as they hold at the will of their land- 
lords, they must till their farms as they direct. It 
is, therefore, the head of the landlord, and the hands 
of the tenant, that cultivate the earth in those coun- 
tries. In such countries, it is very natural that 
such a farmer should be called a mere manual la- 
bourer ; his degradation follows from having no cer- 
tain possessions, and from being directed by anoth- 
er mind instead of his own. To transfer this idea 
of manual labour to our country, is a very unhappy 
perversion of the truth. 

Let us now see more particularly what a farmer 
is in the United States. There are very few in the 
United States who are usually called gentlemen-far- 
mers, which means here a man who is not obliged 
to work on his farm. The common farmer of the 
country is a manual labourer in the sense, that he is 
a working-niBiiy with his hands, with all his bodily 
powers ; he works with his hired men, late and early 
he does all the kinds of work that hired men do ; 
there is nothing in the way of work on his farm, that 
some people look upon as dirty and disagreeable, that 
he is not commonly engaged in ; he often does his 
own chores : wgrk that naturally belongs to children. 
This is one half of the farmer, if you please, that 
is the manual labourer ; and now let us look at the 
mental labourer. He is the lord of his own soil, 
" the monarch of all he surveys" within his own 
bounds. Everything on his farm, therefore, is sub- 
ject to his will ; he makes his farm, a grain farm, a 
sheep farm, a dairy farm, at his pleasure ; he, there- 
fore, must count the cost ; he must educate himself 
to be an economical farmer, or he is very certain to 
be a broken-down farmer. These duties throw upon 
him the same kind of responsibility that belongs to 
the greatest man in the country, that of maintaining 
his rank. It is no shame to any man not to be able 
to rank as high as a farmer : but it is a deep disgrace 
to a farmer unnecessarily to lose his rank, to sur- 
render his paternal acres to a speculator, o* bank, 
or insurance office, at half price, and then be driven 
into the wilderness, because he does not understand 
farming, and will not economize and live within his 
earnings. 

This is the social condition of the farmer, and now 
what is his /)o/tYtV;a/ condition, for this has much to 
do with his character as a labourer ? 

In most of the free States, something approaching 
very nearly to universal suffrage 13 adopted ; almost 
every citizen of age votes upon every subject that 
comes before the people in the towns. These towns 
are strictly perfect democracies ; in their town-meet- 
ings the people act in their original democratick 
character, and not by their representatives ; it is 
here, that the great power and influence of the farmer 
first appears. To be satisfied of this, it is only ne- 
cessary to be familiar with these assemblies ; the 
silence, order, decency, and despatch, with which 
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many of them are conducted, ought to put to shame 
some that claim to be much higher. In these as- 
semblies, in mauy of the States, the farmers are 
clothed with more power (as far as belongs to the 
towns to confer) than any other class, and probably 
more than all others. Here the farmer is chosen 
selectman, siqter visor, road -master, surveyor of high 
ways, poor-master, school committee-man, assessor 
and collector of taxes, <&;c., and a member of the 
state legislature in those states, in which there is a 
town representation. In some of the state legis- 
latures, in the northern and western states, the farm- 
ers are a much more numerous class than all others 
Here then is the foundation of the influence which 
the farmer exercises over political affairs, and no one 
should be ignorant how extensive this is! Long 
may it be exercised in its full vigour ! 

It is the greater or less amount of mind, of ideas, 
of education, of virtue, that belongs to a trade, art, 
or business, that constitutes the true foimdation t)f 
rank, and this is not a rank or degree which a man 
can alter by quackery, or by any means, but by his 
own improvement, nor is it desirable that he should. 

Those who pursue the elegant arts, are called ar- 
tists, such as, sculptors, painters, musicians, <&;c., 
they, also, as well as the farmer, work with their 
hands, but their labour is mainly mental. Theirs are 
some of the best productions of superfluous wealth, 
after we are supplied with the necessariea and com- 
forts of life ; and should take the place of those petty 
bawfoles and trinkets, and outside finery, by which 
so many people think to equalize all things, but they 
cannot. Matay of these artists earn great wages ; 
and it is because their productions are those beautiful 
creations that are gazed at, and sought for, not by 
the ,rich and luxurious alone, but by all mankind. 
Congress has resolved to pay our young countryman 
Greenough, ^5,000 for a statue of Washington, as 
has already . been stated. In equalling the anti- 
cipations of his countrymen, may it become an im- 
perishable monument of genius and gratitude ! 

It will be said that these are high wages, but we 
must remember, that one of the great laws of wages 
iSf that they are regulated by the circumstance of 
the number who can execute the thing to be done. 
Besides, if it cost a great price, it is expected that it 
will have a great value, and not bo sent to auction 
afVer two or three years, as some people now dispose 
of their fine furniture. These artists, then, are nojt 
only labourers, but producers of wealth, of what is 
ennobling to man, whether he works most with his 
hands or his mind, call him what you will, a manual 
labourer or not. 

What th^n is the great and peculisMT distinction 
that the people of the United States have established 
by their institutions ? What is that here, which is 
to be found in none of the great nations of the earth ; 
what is that beneficent principle which here is going 
on to produce all that equality, that fair partition of 
the bounties of life of which nature admits ? It is 
that the whole people are compelled to labour, and 
though a few individuals may become rich by lucky 
speculation, fortunate trade, or inheritance, there is 
DO class that is not compelled to work. There is 
no king, nobility, or gentry, or favoured class by 
any other name, that are supported at the publick 
expense. These favoured classes in other countries 
make up the governing class, the idle class, the 



spending class. It is shocking to think of the havock 
they mi&e of the wealth of the people, Hving as 
they do upon dainties, which cost ten or perhaps a 
hundred times more of the labour of the people, than 
the most healthful provisions. Still among all man- 
kind goodness is to be found, and in the aristrocratick 
or despotick countries, there are individuals in the 
governing class who labour as worthily and indus- 
triously as any others ; all diligent, faithful publick 
officers in every country truly belong to the industri- 
ous class ; they are a part of the working bees : 
they contribute honourably to the great stock of 
wealth, of good things. Good government is one 
of these. 

The idle class will be in proportion to the riches 
of the people, and to the numbers of idlers that the 
people agree to support at the public expense. In 
England there is a debt of eight hundred million 
pounds sterling ; this, in one way and another sup- 
ports a great many idlers, in England there are 
idlers who pay from two to four thousand pounds 
sterling for a pack of hounds, a thousand guineas 
for twenty couple of hounds, and, on an average, 
two hundred guineas for hunting horses. All idlers 
are, of course, supported at the expense of the in- 
dustrious. 

But why should there be any idle class, or why 
should any class be exempted from contributing its 
share to the publick wealtn ; why should not every 
class be compelled to work. 

Th^ answer, in England and in those countries 
where the idle classes exist, is — 

" That if -all are obliged to work, all will be com* 
pelled to work for the necessaries of life, all will be 
brought down to manual labour, to servile labour, as 
it is called ; none will have leisure to improve their 
minds, to st\]dy, to read, to cultivate the arts, to in- 
struct the ignorant, to become philosophers ; to con- 
trive canals, rail-roads, and other improvements ; to 
write good books, to make fine gardens, pictures, 
statues," &c., &c. 

On the contrary, what is the fact ? Are not the 
working people, are not those who have no incomes 
provided for them, but who are obliged to labour for 
their daily bread, the people who do most to culti- 
vate their own minds and those of their fellow-men ; 
do not those who have the stimulus of necessity to 
urge them on, make up that class who study most, 
read most ; are they not the philosophers and invent- 
ors ; are they not the artists, the architects, sculp- 
tors, painters, poets, &c. ? There can be but one 
answer to these questions in any country in the 
world. 

There are some people in this country who think 
that the farmers, mechanicks, manufacturers and 
others, whom they call labourers, are only producers 
of wealth. But as this is a lamentable errour, that 
creates heart-burnings in different classes, it must 
be wholly rooted out of the country. 

Is not the judge, lawyer, sheriff, constable*^ who 
administ. ' s the law that protects all working-men 
from thiol's, robbers, and murderers, himself a work- 
ing-man I Is not the surgeon, who sets the bro- 
ken bones of a working-man, one, also ? Is not a 
physician, who restores a working-man to health 
and enables him to go to his work again, the cause 
of wealth? 
There ariseth here, then, another question : who 
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furnish the funds, who earn the money, that supports 
these woildng people that are neither farmers, me- 
chanicks, merchants, nor manufacturers ? The an- 
swer is plain : they, the working people, furnish the 
funds ; they earn the money ; some of them are 
the pubfick men, magistrates, lawyers, physicians, 
surgeons, &c., ^c, that no great and prosperous 
country can lire without ; some are those who pro- 
duce those thousands of beautiful things in the arts, 
that the merchants, farmers, teechanicks, and manu- 
facturers cannot produce, but are willing to buy and 
to pay for, out of that surplus which they create. This 
explains the mystery, if any mystery there be, of the 
rise and progress of all the arts, which spring up as 
soon as the merchants, farmers, mechanicks, and 
manufacturers, ktb supplied with the common con- 
veniences and necessaries of life-; that is, after ob- 
taining these, they are willing to work for some- 
thing more. 

Thus, we see, haw, in the United States, the 
working-men are the patrons of the working-men, 
and that we do not require an idle class, a spending 
class, of dukes and earls, to hold the purse, first ta- 
king out what they choose, and then decreeing the 
prizes and honours to the labourer. Thus, we see, 
too, how the working-men in tlie United States, combt- 
ned to pay Greenough twenty-five thousand dollars 
for a statue of Washington ^ and Irving, and Cooper, 
many thousand for those beautiful national works 
that have proceeded fnnn their pens. An abridg- 
ment of Irving^s History of Columbus, is a school- 
book in the common district schools in the state of 
New York. 

The greatest lesson which the working-men can 
learn, is, how to combine ^ how to unite their hands 
and heads, their purses and their influence, in 
the good works which they should desire to bring 
about. 



MEASUREBIENT OF TIME. 

4Froia La Place's BzpositiDn da Syst^oie du Monde.] 

The returns of the swi to the meridian and to the 
same equinox, or to the same solstice, form the days 
and the years. The astronomical day is the time 
comprised between two consecutivo mid-days or mid- 
nights. The sidereal day is the duration of an en- 
tire revolution of the heavens. The astronomical 
day surpasses the sidereal day ; for if the sun and 
a star pass the meridian at the same instant, the sun 
will return there later than the star the next day, 
and' in the space of a year it will pass the meridian 
one time less than the star will pass the meridian. 
The astronomical days are not equal : their differ- 
ences are produced by the inequality of the proper 
movement of the sun, and by the obliquity of the 
ecliptick ; at the solstice of summer, the movement 
of die sun being slower than at the solstice of win- 
ter. The inequality of the proper movement of the 
sun is made to disappear by imagining a second sun 
moved uniformly on the ecliptick, and always trav- 



ersing the great axis of the solar orbit, at the same 
instant as the true sun. The second sun, which we 
thus imagine, determines, by its return to the equa* 
tor and to the tropicks, the mean equinoxes and sol- 
stices. The duration of its returns to the same 
equinox or to the same solstice, form the tropical 
year, of which the actual length is three hundred 
and sixty-five days and a quarter nearly. (365.242- 
264.) Observation has taught us that the sun takes 
REiore time to return to the same stars. The sidereal 
year is the time comprised between two of these 
consecutive returns ; it surpasses tha tropical year 
hy one seventieth of a day nearly, (0.0I4U0.) 
Thus the equinoxes have a retrograde movement on 
the ecliptick, or a movement contrary to the proper 
movement of the sun. This movement is not ex- 
actly the same in all ages, which renders the length 
of the tropical year a little unequal ; it is now about 
thirteen seconds shorter than in the time of Hippar- 
chus. It is natural to make this year begin at the 
solstice of winter, >which antiquity celebrated as the 
epoch of the regeneration of the*sun, and which, 
under the pole, is the middle of the great night of 
the year. If the ci^fl year were constantly three 
hundred and sixty-five days, its beginning would in- 
cessantly anticipate that of the true tropical year, 
and it would run through the different seasons in a 
period of about one thousand five hundred and eight 
years. This year was once in use in Egypt ; but 
it deprives the calendar of the advantage of attach- 
ing the months and festivals to the same seasons, 
and of HMiking them remarkable epochs for agricul- 
ture. The most simple method of correcting the 
civil year is that which Julius Cesar introduced into 
the Roman calendar, by making a bissextile or leap- 
year every fourth year ; but a small number of ages 
would suffice to displace the beginning of these Ju- 
lian years. In the eleventh century the Persians 
adopted a method remarkable for its exactness ; they 
introduced a leap-year every fourth year, seven 
times consecutively, and deferred the bissextile, the 
eighth time, until the fifth year. It would take a 
great number of centuries sensibly to displace the 
beginning of this Persian year. The mode of in- 
tercalation by the Gregorian calendar is a little less 
exact, but if it be considered that this calendar is 
now thaX of almost all the nations of Europe and 
America, and that it has taken two ages and all the 
influence of religion to procure for it this universal- 
ity, it will be felt that it is important to preserve so 
precious an advantage, even at the expense of a per- 
fection which does not bear on essentials ; for the 
principal object of a calendar is to offer a simple 
mode of attaching events to the series of days, and 
by an easy method of intercalation to &s. the begin- 
ning of the year in the same season — conditions 
which are well fulfilled by the Gregorian calendar. 
The union of one hundred years, or century, forms 
the ag€t, the longest period employed hitherto in the 
measure of time, for the interval which separates us 
from the most ancient known events does not yet 
demand a longer. The division of the year into 
twelve months is very ancient, and almost universal. 
The system of months of thirty days conducts nat- 
urally to their division into three decades ; but at 
the end of the year the complementary days trouble 
the order of things attached to the days of the de- 
cade, which causes a necessity for embarrasmng ad* 
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ministrative measures. This inconvenience is ob- 
viated by the use of a little period independent of 
the months andof the years ; such is the week, which 
since the most remote antiquity in which it loses its 
origin, circulates through the midst of ages, mixing 
itself in the successive calendars of different na- 
tions. It is perhaps the most ancient and the most 
incontestable monument of human knowledge ; it 
appears to indicate a common source whence that 
knowledge has been spread forth ; but the astronom- 
ical system which serves as its base proves the im- 
perfection of human knowledge at that origiik. 

Note — The seven days in the Mosaick account 
of the creation being the first week of man's record- 
ed existence, the Mosaick books being the most an- 
cient known writings, and no traces of such a being 
as man occurring contemporary with remoter periods 
than the Mosaick account, all point to the cause of 
the week thus circulating through the most remote 
ages of antiquity. — Translator. 



THE CHILD IN SEARCH OP HER FATHER. 

BY IIRS. L. H. SIGOURNBT. 
[From the ChrisUan Register.] 

TiiBY aay I was but four years old, 

When father went away, 
Yet I have never seen his face, 

SiBce that sad. parting day. 
He went, where brighter flowrets grow, 

Beneath Virginia skies, 
Dear teacher, show me on your map' 

Where that far country lies. 

I begged him, " Father, do not go I 

For sinot my mother died 
Hove no one so .well as you"-* 

And clinging to his side, 
The tears came gushing down my cheeks 

Until my eyes were (um ; 
Some were in sorrow for the dead, 

And some in love for him. 

He knelt and pray'd of God above. 

"My little daughter spare, 
And till we both shall meet again, 

Oh, keep her in thy care." 
He does not come! — I watch for hlnv 

At evening twilight graVj 
Till every shadow wears nis shape, 

Along the grassy way. 

I muse and listen all alone^ 

When stormy winds are high, 
And think I hear his tender tone^ 

And call, but no reply ; 
And so I've done these four long years, 

Within a lonely home. 
Yet every dream of hope is vain— 

Why don't my father come 7— 

Father—dear father, are you sick 

Upon a stranger's shore 7 — 
Grandmother says it must be so- 

O write to us once more. 
And let your little daughter come^ 

To smooth your restless bed. 
And hold the cordial to your lips, 

And press your aching head* 

Alas !— I fear he is dead — 

Who will my trouble share 7 
Or tell me where his form is laid, 

And let me travel there ! 
By mother's tomb I love to sit 

Where the green branches wave, 
Good people ! — help an orphan child 

To nnd her fothei's grave. 



THE RED S£lA. 

The Red sea, or Arabian gulf is an extensive gulf 
of the Indian ocean, dividing Arabia from the oppo- 
site coast of Africa, extending in a northwest direc- 
tion from the Straits of Babelmandel, to the Isthmus 
of Suez, where it approaches to within sixty miles 
of the Mediterranean; lat. 12° to 30° N. Its length 
is about fourteen hundred miles ; breadth, where 
greatest, about two hundred. This sea was ancient- 
ly a greater channel of commerce than in modern 
times. Its navigation is rendered difficult by fre- 
quent obstructions from coral rocks either above or 
under water, by storms, and by the paucity of safe 
harbours. The principal harbours are Suez, at its 
head ; Cosseir, Suakem, and Massuah, on the west 
side ; Jidda, Jambo, Ghunfude, Loheia, Hodeida, 
and Mocha, on the east side. This part of the In- 
dian ocean, was called by (be Greeks the Erythrean 
sea, according to some accounts, from a king £ry- 
thras, of whom, however, nothing is known. 

Along the coast of the Red sea, is a chain of 
mountains which seems to connect the northern and 
central chains of Africa. At the point of their union 
is Abyssinia, which may be denominated the Swit- 
zerland of Africa. The whole country inclines to 
the northwest, and is guarded toward the east and 
south by vast mountain barriers. The long eastern 
range, called Lamalmon, which bars the entrance 
from the Red sea, is elevated and rugged, and forms 
a continuous ridge. The whole range of mountains 
extends north and south for eighty miles. The 
mountains of Gorjan give rise to the Bahr-el-Azrek, 
or Abyssinian Nile. 

Many of these mountains are very singular in their 
appearance, resembling the ruins of ancient walls, 
towers, and cities ; and in some places are so steep, 
as to be ascended by ropes and ladders. Sometimes 
a circuit of rocky walls supports a plain of consider- 
able extent, covered with trees and verdure. The 
actual height of the Abyssinian mountains has not 
been determined ; but it is evident that they approach 
the limit of perpetual snow, which in the tenth de- 
gree of latitude, is about fifteen thousand feet. Nu- 
merous torrents occasionally roll down from these 
chains ; and springs issue from their sides, which 
unite and constitute several large rivers. 



THE EARTH IS BEAUTIFUL. 

BT CAROLINK GILKAN. 

The whole broad earth is beautiful 

To minds attuned aright, 
And wheresoe'er my feet are turned, 

A smile has met my sight. 

The city with its bustling walk. 
Its splendour, wealth, and power, 

A ramble by the river-side, 
A passing summer flower. 

The meadow green, the ocean swell, 

The forest waving free, 
Are gifts of God, and speak in tones 

Of kindliness to me. 

And oh, wherever my lot is cast, 

. Where'er my footsteps roam, 
If those I love are near to xne^ 

That spot is still my4iome. 
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[The Red Sea, Viewed from ^^ii Mabommed» on the Southwest coast of Arabia-Petra.}- 




[Bloses at the passage of the Red Set— N. PoinMiN.J 
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POPULAR MEDICAL OBSERVATIONS. 



P0PX7LAR MEDICINES. 

Ma NT things f says an old writer, are written in our 
hooks, which seem to the reader to he excellent reme- 
dies ; but they that mcike use of them are often deeeiv' 
ed, and take for pkysick, poison. 

Few errours are so productive of injury to health, 
or so readily convert a trifling aHment into an alarm- 
ing and often fatal disease, as the misapplication 
of medical maxims, and the consequent misuse of 
medicinal substances. Either long study and much 
experience have no'superiour claims over ignorance 
and conjecture, or mankind are singularly heedless' 
of their health and bodily comfort, when they sport 
with the moat potent and dangerous drugs of the 
apothecary's shop, to say nothing of the poisons con- 
cealed in the innumerable patent mixtures — spills, sir- 
ups and elixirs, which they credulously swallow on 
the faith of empiricks, whose impudence is by far the 
most prominent trait in their character. In most of 
the trades and arts of life an apprenticeship is required 
before persons are deemed competent to their exer- 
cise, or to give an opinion respecting their principles 
and application. A man does not become a carpen- 
ter by being made the possessor of edge tools and a 
compass, or a shoemaker by having leather and a 
last, without previous instinction and practice. He 
who should call himself a watchmaker, and yet be 
ignorant of the works of a watch, their number and 
connexion, would be laughed at as an impudent pre-, 
tender, to whom tio one would think of trusting his 
timepiece for alteration and xepair. But — ^mark the 
inconsistency of humfin nature! any person who 
garnishes the shelves of a small shop with a few 
gallipots and pill-boxea» and advertises a sovereign 
pectoral balsam or panacea, is straiehtway received 
into the confidence of the crowd, and implicit faith is 
given to all his1>oa8ts of cure and marvellous recov- 
eries.. Ignorant of the structure of the human 'body 
or any of its parts — ignorant of its functions, he is 
nevertheless allowed to treat with vulnerary salves 
and plasters, wounds which consist in alterations of 
structure ; and with his pills and balsams, diseases 
which ure the direct effect of disturbed function. 
That most complex and wonderful of all pieces of 
mechanism — the living human body — ^is abandoned 
as a fair subject on which every knave is alloi^ed 
to try his hand, for the benefit of his purser or well-- 
meaning busybody, for the display of his or her vanity. 
Few of these persons pretend to the initiative of the 
prescriptions which they thus press «n the credulous 
and unwary. They will most of them cite books iii 
which are recorded the wonder-woi^ing powers oT 
their favourite medicine : the real nature and ejects 
of which are, however, as entirely unknown to them 
as colours to the blind, or sounds to the deaf. We 
cannot wonder then if they that make use of these 
things, are often deceived, and take for physick,^ poi- 
son. 

It has been said, quaintly enough, but with great 
truth, that, '' without exquisite knowledge, to work 
out of books is roost dangerous.*? How great then 
must be the hazard incuned by mothers and nurses, 
who, assuming a symptom as indicative of the en- 
tire disease, administer to childrea nedicines rocom- 



skilful physician would be fearful of prescribing af- 
ter a careful examination of aU the symptoms ; or if 
he did recommend them, it would be with a great many 
restrictions and cautions to guard against unpleasant 
consequences. Parents or nurses, disturbed by the 
crying of a child, and its wakefulness at night, will 
give it a dose of paregorick or laudanum, or of some 
cordial t>r carminative, of which opium forms the 
most active part — ^because they read in the " Domes- 
tick Medicine," that laudanum sooths pain and pro- 
cures sleep. They are not aware that pain and 
restlessness proceed from a great diversity of causes, 
and consequently require a diversity of remedies, 
or that .they shall be administered at different peri- 
ods, according to the nature of the malady. A child 
win cry, or be kept awake, from hunger, the colick, 
worms, a very full meal, unusual articles of food ta« 
ken in the day, pain of the head pieoeding a regular 
attack of dropsy of the brain, pain in the side or a 
pleuritick stitch, heat, thirst, and disturbance usher- 
ing in an attack of fever. Now for all these an ano- 
dyne will be given by the parties abovementioried ; 
the relief they think is so soon afforded, and then it 
is not worth while to trouble the doctor^ (m: it is a 
hardship to incur the expenses of his risits. A few 
days, sometimes weeks^ pass off in this way — the 
elders of the family always supposing that the ichild 
will get better, and nothing alarmed %o that they can 
deaden the pain and stay its more urgent complaints. 
If rather bolder practitioners, they will give sweet 
spirits of iiitre, because they read that it cods the 
fever. They do not observe that it increases the 
h«at and thint, and distress of the stomach, and 
that the child is actually worse than before. Alarm- 
ed at last for the safety of the young suiferei^ they 
send messenger after messenger for the doctor, each 
one more urgent than the former, claiming his imme- 
diate presence. On his arrival he makes the melan- 
choly discovery that the lime for efficient medication 
ia past-^the disease is in its second stage, and is 
beyond the reach of art — the same disease, which, 
had he been called on to treat at an early period,, 
might- have been e^ily arrested in its course ^ but 
not by means of the remedies which the parents and 
nurses had gathered the use of from the '' Family 
Oracle,'* or ^^Domestick Medicine," or the like. 
Some are content to borrow prescriptions ftom neigh- 
bours who have been themselves the subjects of j^o- 
fession^ advice. A cough-mixture often acquires 
great popularity from its having been given with ad- 
vantage in a particular case, by an eminent physi- 
cian. He directed for his patient towards the close 
of the disease — others, who have borrowed it, em- 
ptoy it at the commencement, alleging that a cough 
is but a cough after all ; and if neighbour Simple 
was cured of his by llhis nsixture, why should not 
Simoa Fitful be equally benefited t The little inci- 
dent of a high fever being present with the cough in 
the second case-, whereas it was absent in the first, 
is overlooked by these medical bcMrrowers, who, like 
the monkey which cut his throat while imitating the 
movements of its master shaving, bring on irremedia- 
ble disease by the means which, in skilful hands, 
gave life and health. 

Calomel, confessedly a medicine of great power, 
and one ' which, in the eyes of many very learned 
and es^erienced physicians, is, except on a few 



mended in books of Domestick Practice, which a I carefully selected cases, apt to do much injury, is 
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freely given in nursery and domestick practice. A 
child or other young person of- the family is rest- 
less and rather feverish at night, and starts in its 
sleep, and perhaps picks its nose. The cry itnmedi- 
ately is, worms and indigestion, for which the know- 
ing mother or aunt has discovered a notahle remedy 
in calomel. It is given accordingly — but without 
many if any restrictions on the score of regimen 
being imposed, and the consequence is that digestion 
is disturbed, and the stomach rendered still more 
sensible of offending causes. A fresh dose of the 
medicine is followed by fresh complaints on the part 
of the little invalid, who now becomes fretful, and 
excessively sensible to all external impressions ; in 
fin^, a very miserable being — all because its know- 
ing parent or relative chose to display on it her medi- 
cal reading, which must necessarily be' imperfect, 
and a cause of errour, in place of subjecting it to 
the laws of hygeine, or the maxims of health about 
which she might and ought to be readily conversant. 
Perhaps after the child has beon salivated with her 
calomel', she will be surprised at learning that she 
was giving mercury all the time. 

The rule is exceedingly simple for the guidance 
of those who, either in their own peirsons, or for their 
friends, would wish to ward off an attack of impend- 
ing disease. It is to abstain from every thing which 
might possibly be injurious, as food, strong drinks, 
active exercise, exposure to extremes of teraper|iture, 
the shock of the passions, &c. Wt)uld they desire 
% more active and directly medicinal course, let 
them consult the proper directors of this course, and 
by no means themselves use substances which mis- 
applied will be attended with consequences that no 
human power can ever after obviate or remove. 

AUMENT. 

Whatever substance is taken into the stomaoh and 
there changed by digestion, so as to furnish materi- 
als for tho supply and growth of the body, is proper- 
ty aliment. Man, by his organization, especially 
evinced in his teeth, and the structure of his digestive 
organs, is fitted for being nourished by aliment ta- 
ken both from the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 
He has teeth for cutting and tearing like the animals 
purely carnivorous^ and others for grinding similar 
to the herbivorous tribe. Climate and the nature of 
the soil sometipies prevent his choosing the kind 
and variety of food which would be most acceptable 
to him. At the extreme north, his subsistence is 
almost entierly on flesh and fish ; whilst in the equa- 
torial regions, he will often be found to eat nothing 
but fruits and grain. It is in the temperate or mid- 
dle latitudes, that he Is allowed the greatest range 
in the indulgence of his appetite as v^ell as for the 
exercise of his intellect. 

The use of aliment being to repair the waste 
which the body suffers, and to supply the organs 
with nutriment for their growth and the suitable dis- 
charge of their functions, it follows that when taken 
in moderate quantity, and of a suitable kind, its in- 
troduction into the stomach ought not to be attended 
by any feeling of uneasiness or oppression : but on 
the contrary, by one of comfort and, as it were, of 
well being. When, however, food is taken in too 
large a quantity, that is, when the first natural sen- 
sation of content and fulness is not attended to, the 



person thus transgressing feels his stomach distend- 
ed, his breathing laborious and difficult, disinclina- 
tion to motion and thought. He is dull and drowsy 
and often falls asleep. This excessive repletion 
often indulged in, so as to become a habit, gives the 
stomach and other organs concerned in digestion, an 
unnatural energy, and a predominance over the 
outer senses and the brain, or the organs of intellect 
and sentiment. The glutton like a true boa con- 
strictor has hardly finished his repast, when he is 
seized with a general torpor, and an irresistible de^ 
sire to sleep : he becomes fat — ^his features loare 
their distinctive outline and character, and his limbs 
refuse to perform their offiee, or do it slowly and 
painfully. This state of excessive fulness and coir- 
pulency disposes its possessor to gout and other vi- 
olent inflammatory diseases ; and if he make any 
intellectual eflbrt, or indulge in any strong emotion 
that shall excite his brain, little accustomed to be 
exercised,^ he is in danger of perishing from apo- 
plexy. 

It is hence obviously impossible to lay down, with 
precisidn, rules to regulate the quantity of aliment 
necessary to properly nourish an individual, and ne- 
cessarily absurd in any man to* forego the measure 
of his own appetite, and feeling, consequent on its 
proper gratification, for the practice of his compan- 
ion at table, or neighbour, preaching advice. Age, 
sex, temperament, climate, seasons, exercise, the 
nature of the occupation, and the proportion of sleep 
and wakefulness, are all modifying pircumstances 
in fixing a scale for the reguhuion of our food in re- 
gavd to quantity not less than quality. We may 
venture on a few inferences from many observations 
on persons in health as well as from experiments 
on those whose digestive system haa been afl^ected 
by wounds or diseases, of the nature and details of 
which our readers need not be here informed. 

Animal food allays more completely, and for a 
longer period than vegetable, the sensation of hun- 
ger. 

Animal food is more readily attacked by the di- 
gestive organs than vegetable ; that is to say, it is 
k>nger retained, and more completely changed, and 
during the process of digestion it calls the other or- 
gans, such as the heart, lungs, brain and skin, into 
more active sympathy. 

The retention of food, whether animal or vegeta- 
ble, in the stomach, is proportionate to (he quantity 
of nutritious juices it contains. The conversion of 
aliment, by the stomach and continuous proportion 
of the digestive canal, into a homogeneous mass, 
calculated to form chyle and blood, is in proportion 
to the wants of other parts Thus when a person 
has fasted for a length of time, and there is languor 
of the body generally, the food that is taken into the 
stomach is more completely changed, than if it had 
been swallowed at the usual hour of a repast, or 
without a decided sensation of hunger. 

The more simple the aliment, and less altered by 
oulinary processes, the slower is the change in di- 
gestion, but at the same time the less is the stimula- 
tion and wear of the powers of life. The Bramins 
of Hindostan, who live on exceedingly simple food, 
are long livers, even in a hot and exhausting cli- 
mate. The peasants of Switzerland and of Scotland 
nourished on bread, milk, and cheese, attain a very 
old age, and enjoy great bodily strength. 
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We learn from the foregoing, that if it be desired to 

S've nutriment in a small bulk, to obtund completely 
e sensation of hanger, and restore strength to the 
body, a small quantity of animal will be preferable 
to much vegetable food. 

Where on the qther hand there is already too 
much excitement of the body generally, from fulness 
of the blood vessels, or of any oue of the organs, owing 
to a wrong direction of the blood to it, animal food, 
by being long retained in the stomach, and calling 
into greater action other parts during digestion, as 
well as furnishing them with ^more blood afterwards 
must be obviously improper. The more of this 
kind of food taken under such circumstances, the 
greater will be the oppression ; and the weakness, 
different from that of ahealtl^ person long hungered, 
will only be increased by the increased amount of 
blood parried to the diseased part. 

EXPERIENCE OF-A SNUFF-TAKER. 

" I would return you my thanks for urging me so 
successfully to abandon the taking of snuff. Although 
I knew every truth you stated and had wetghed its 
detrimental effects on my health and personal clean- 
liness ; yet I viewed myself as doomed to suffer all 
the bad consequences without any prospect of con* 
quering its baleful influence ; as I had made frequent 
attempts, but always failed. But I am happy to say 
from the afternoon we had the long conversation 
on the subject, I have not taken one pinch of snuff 
or used tobacco in any way. The consequence is I 
enjoy better health than I have for many years ; I 
am sure I have increased in weight twelve or fiour- 
teen pounds. *l have no violent nervous affections 
since ; and my appetite scarcely ever better. I 
have not had a single attack, since the morning I 
quitted the snuff, of unpleasant pains running out to 
Uie ends of my fingers and toes ; and which I can- 
not represent more aptly than the roMing of agitated 
water against the shore, and as often receding and 
returning. These affections I am well aware, are 
dyspeptic ; and those afflicted with the disease well 
know what I mean. In short I feel .gratitude to God 
for strength to •vercome so pernicious a kabit, and 
which, I trust, I shall never return to again." 

Few persons, even on the score of economy, can 
afford to lose one of their senses ; and yet the habit- 
ual snuff-taker consents to have greatly impaired if 
not destroyed the senses of smell and taste ; for both 
' together with the voice, suffer by this vile practice — 
as repugnant to •true fashion and politeness, as it is 
injurious to health. At first had recourse to by some 
for the relief of headache cnt disorded eyes — ^snuff, 
when long continued brings on those very evils it 
was intended to remove. Even when it does not es- 
cape into the throat and pass thence into the stomach 
its repeated application to the sentient surface con- 
stituting the sense of smell, affects by sympathy the 
stomach, and gives rise to indigestion and a host of 
nervous disorders, such as tremors, palsy and even 
epilepsy, and sudden death. -With an enfeebled state 
of the brain and nervous system come loss of mem- 
ory, and great inequalities of temper and manner. 
The pernicious effects of the tobacco are not unfre- 
quently heightened by the addition of other noxious 
or poisonous ingredients, mixed with the powder in 
order to add to the weight of the snuff or to make it 
more stimulating. To accomplish the first intention , 



salt or red lead, which last also improves its colour ; 
and for the second purpose, powdered glass, sal am- 
moniac, Cayenne pepper, and even more offensive 
articles, are added. 

No person can be ignorant that snuff possesses 
all the powers of tobacco. The celebrated Santeuil, 
experienced vomiting and horrible pains amid 
which he expired in consequence of having drunk 
a glass of wine into which had been put some Spanish 
snuff. A woman applied to three children afflicted 
with scald head, a liniment consisting of powdered 
tobacco and butter soon after wMch they experienc- 
ed vertigo, violent vomiting and fainting. 

One of the most virulent and deadly poisons, the 
oil of tobacco, is obtained by distilling the leaves of 
the plant. An ingenious medical gentleman has 
suggested as very probable, the idea that the *cursed 
hebenon,^ which he presumes was orignally written 
henebon, and by which Shakspeare describes the 
king of Denmark to have been poisoned, was no 
other than the essential oil of tobacco. 

It is in vain that the advocates of snuff-taking al- 
lege that they become accustomed to its use and do 
not experience those unpleasant symptoms, such as 
giddiness, and sjpknesaof the stomach and great lan- 
guor, and prostration under which beginners at times 
suffer. These old snuffers when ruffled or disturbed 
from any cause, consume a much larger quantity than 
usual of their powder, and suffer accordingly. The 
laws of habit are to them no security since they can 
give no pledge of their not transgressing what they 
would call their daily limits.' 

A reform of this like of all evil habits whether of 
smokingi chewing, drinking and other vicious indul- 
gences, to be emcacious, must be entire and com- 
plete from the very moment when the person is con- 
vinced either by his fears or his reasons of its perni- 
cious tendency and operation. A single day, aye, 
an hour spent with a friend or a few old boon com- 
panions, will often render nugatory a partial reform 
of months duration. Abstinence, resolute and entire 
abstinence, is the only means of safety and immunity. 
The chain must be entirely broken — so long as the 
links are entire no matter how attenuated, they are 
ready at any moment to be coiled round and round 
us until we are pinioned and shackled beyopd the 
possibility of escape or hope of freedom. 

Journal of Health. 

Revolutionary Reminiscence. — The following is a 
correct list of the soldiers furnished by each State 
during the revolution. The free population of Mas- 
sachusetts was in 1790, 475,000 ; the population of 
Virginia about 520,000, of New Hampshire 141,000. 

Regulars, 

New Hampshire, - - - - 12,407 

Massachusetts, - - - - 67,907 

Rhode Island, ... - 5,908 

Connecticut, 31,935 

New York, .... 17,781 

New Jersey, -• - - - - 10,726 

Pennsylvania, ... - 25,678 

Delaware, 3,386 

Maryland, 13,912 

Virginia, 26,678 

North Carolina, - • - 7,363 

South Carolina, ... - 6,147 

Georgia, 2,619 
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[Btttlement of RAof.] 



ORIENTAL HOUSEa 



Thb roofs of Oriental bouses are always flat. 
They are generally composed of reeds, branches, 
and twigs, laid over the raAers, the whole trodden 
into a somewhat compact mass, and covered exter- 
nally with earth, c]ay, or plaster, more or less tem- 
pered in different countries, and sufficiently calcula- 
ted, with proper care, to keep out the infrequent rains 
of climates naturally dry. As the roof is much resort- 
ed to by the people on various occasions, particular- 
ly to enjoy the cool of the evenings, and to sleep in 
the open air during the summer nights, a parapet, 
to prevent the danger of a fall, i» evidently necessary. 
In fact, .most eastern houses have parapets, built, 
with brick or mud, and of various heights, from three 
to six feet, which not only prevent this danger, but 
secure some degree of privacy to this open bed-cham- 
ber. The latter would indeed seem to be the pri- 
mary ol^ect, as the side of the roof that overlooks 
the inner court of the house itself is generally less 
guarded than that toward the street. The danger of 
a fall is equal either way, but the writer has known 
k very common for roofs to have a high wall toward 
the street, without any fence toward the court-yard. 
As the former is almost never omitted, and the latter 
often is, we incline to think that the present direction 
applies particularly to the necessity that there should 
be a defence toward the interiour area of the house 
itself. The latter, when it does exist, is usually 
either a wooden balustrade or a parapet, much lower 
than that on the exteriour waU of the house. The 
houses of the ancient Greeks and Romans were also 
built with flat roofs, so that we read of their walking 
and taking the air upon them, and also standing 
there to see the show and publick processions. In- 
deed the custom of sleeping on the housetop was not 
tmkaown, or the d;snger from their being without 
psrapets. The accident whicb happened to Elpenor, 
in liomar, (Odyssey, x.,) might easily occur in an 

Voi. v.— 55 



Oriental house waning a proper defence on both 
sides of tl^e roof. This person — 



-" Seeking cooler air, which, overcharged 



With winei he ne^led, on the pnlace-roof 

Of Circe elept, apart from all the rest 

Awaken'd by the clamour of my friends 

Newly arisen, he also spranff to rise, 

And, m his haste, forgetful where to find 

The deep descending stairs, plung*d tfarou|;fa the toot 

That shock his neck-bone, jparting at the joint, 

Sustain'd not, and his spint tou^bt the shades."— Oowpes. 



INDIAN COMMBNTARY. 



Cast thy bread upon the waters ; for thou shah find it alter 
many days. — Eocl. xL 

SoMK years ago one of the preachers of the Mo- 
hegan tribe of Jndians, which tribe Is situated on the 
Thames, between Norwich and New London, was 
preaching on the above text. To illustrate his sub- 
ject and enforce the doctrine of Charity, he brought 
forward a circumstance that transpired in his early 
days. To use his own language, he observed — " A 
certain man was going from Norwich to New Lon- 
don with a baded team ; on attempting to ascend 
the hill where Indian lives, he found his team could 
not draw his load, he came to Indian and got him to 
help him up with his oxen. After he had got up he 
asked Indian what was to pay. Indian tell him to 
do as much for somebody else. Sometime after- 
ward, Indian wanted a canoe— he went up Shetuck- 
et river, found a tree and made him one. When he 
got it done he could not get it to the river. Accord- 
ingly he went to a man and offered him all the mon- 
ey he had if he would go and draw it to the river 
for him. The man observed, he would go. After 
getting it to the river, Indian offer to pay him. No, 
said the man ; Don't you recollect so long ago help- 
ing a man up the hill by your house. Yes. Well, 
I am the man — there take your canoe and go home.** 
So I find it afler many days. Rel. Messenger. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

WILLIAM PRESCOTT, 

fFrom Knapp's A^nerican P^gi]^hy.] 

WiLLiAK Prsscott, was hofn in IT^A* ^ Graton, 
in Massachusetts, and was an office^r of the Provin- 
cial troops at the capture of Cape BjretQn in 1758. 
He tras distinguished in the pajopipaign and ^a^ 
ofibred a commission in the regulf^ ^trjogiy^ ivhich he 
dedined. He was engaged i^ agricu}tu¥a) and civ^ 
employments unUl near the commencement of the 
Revolutionary war* He was a member of the Pro- 
vincial Congress, iu 1774 and wheQ the militia was or- 
ganized, by -that boc[y, he was appointed to the com- 
mand of a i^giment. He marched to Concord as 
soon as be heard that 6a^ Had sent Pitcairn with 
ibrces to destroy the stores at Concord ; before he 
knew one drop of blQp.d had been spiUed. "fhe share 
lie had in the inem$^ra!b1e );>attle of the seveQtis^iilh 
of June, 1775, shciiild not be forgotten. He p»o^pd 
himself worthy of con^mand by Ms prowess on that 
day. 

The- American army had %een quartered at Cam- 
bndge neavly two months, and no blow had 'been 
^truck to rid the country of t}^e British Troops or to 
encourage the natives ; some iipeasiness seemed to 
'show itself in the camp, and more abroad, that great- 
er energy was not shown ; but the wise thought to 
conquer by FabU^ imifom, while others were for 
decisire measures. The army at Cambridge was 
known to be large enovtgh to demolish tbe Britisbi, if 
they could be got at. In this sU^e pf fpeling, it was 
thought proper (Q make some demonstmions of cour- 
age and intention of acting offensively znd fearlessly. 
Col. Prescott was sent with the fragments, or |pa(her, 
the skeletons of three regiments, on the night ef the 
sixteenth of June, to occupy a etatio^i on Bunker's 
Hill. On viewing that emii^ence he found it an in- 
eligible spot ; and he looked alpng ^> the raglit, and 
found that a spur of that hiU which was Qpw called 
Breed's Hill, was the most prqper situation, ii^ every 
respect for a battle-ground. Considering that they 
were within the limits of their orders, Prescott and 
Col. Gridiey, the engineers, h^^n a redoubt on the 
right of Breed's HiU. It wa^ about one hundred 
and forty feet square, with t\^p open passages for 
ingress and egress. On the left pf the redoubt, run- 
ning northeasterly, was a breastwork of sods, nqt 
much over four feet high ; but nql, as has beei) 8t»> 
ted, extending to Mystick river ; it di^ not extend 
one quarter of the way tp iji, 'f he line from, this 
breastwork was made of two post-and-rail fences, 
placed about four feet apart in paralleljines, and 
between them was trod the newly-mown grass, ma- 
king quite as good a screen for the militia as the 
redoubt or the breastwork. 

General Ward, conidt^ding frqpi the firing frofn 
the summit of Copp*s Hill in Boston, th$^t the Brit- 
ish would make a struggle to get possessioik pf the 
works, offered to relieve Prescott and his men, but 
they unanimously declined the offer, but earnestly 
insisted on reinforcements. These were reluctantly 
given, as the commander-in-chief thought that an 
pttack on his camp was conten^plated, and in such 
case his fortified camp, indiflisrently fortified as it 
was, was a better place for a general action than 
Bunker*? Hill. 



Early in the morning, from the battery on Copp^ 
Hill, one of the men in tfs iiear the redoubt was shot 
and was instantly buried on the spot ; but altboi)gl( 
the roar of the cannon from Copp's Hill was inces* 
sant, no further damage was done by their shots ; 
and ifl aid of this battery, the Lively, man-of-war, - 
yrnM brought to bear, and in fact she began to can- 
nonade at ea^y dawn. 

General Gage )yishing t(g dnlYO the Provincials 
from the hill, sent Major-Gjonera| ^owe, and Driga. 
dier-Geoerai i^gHt, with ten companie9 of grenadien 
and ten of light infantry, with some artillery to per- 
form this service. These generals reconnoitring 
thft American forces, on their arrival at Morton's 
Point, thought hp^X to wai( for reinforcements from 
Boston. For these, Howe waited from noon to 
about three x)'clock, before the battle was com* 
menced. 

The British began . a slow march up the hill in 
two lines, stopping at times tQ give the artillery a 
chance to play. But the angle of elevation was such 
that it did but little executioiS, The 'Provincials 
wasted no ammunition; they had but a scanty 
supply. Thifv were ordered to put -four buck- 
shot to a bunet, and to reserve their fire until 
the enemy were at blankshot distance. At this 
moment they poured in upon the approaching foe i^ 
most destructive voUey. The effect was not more 
destructive than appalling. The British soldiery, 
expecting nothing biH random shots from undisci- 
plined militia, were i^stoquded at such deadly fires, 
i^nd their line was broken in confttslon. Some com- 
panies had not twenty spldi^rs fit for dnty when they 
were about to rally^ The British officers had the 
g^eatpst difiUculty to l>ring tt^eii troops into line again. 
At length they came up a «epQi\d tinoe toward the 
works, but with some wavering ; and in less than 
fifteen minutes their Une broke inf still greater con* 
fiision than before. Clinton saw this from Boston, 
and hastened over to assjst Howe. Both the gen- 
erals addressed die soldiers ; called tp mind their 
ffurn^er t^reaths of glory, an4 the everlasting disgrace 
of being beaten by raw mil^tisr. How^ ewore to 
them that he Vfpul4 neyer survive the disgrace, if 
they were beatpn that day. By this time, Charles- 
town, consisting of four hundred houses, w^^ in a 
blase. This Clinton had done to terrify the neigh* 
bouring army. On tlte third attacl^ they were qndef 
(he necessity of resorting to skill, 1^0$ daring to ppt 
it on the the spQre of bravery a third time. Pigot, 
with a considerable <hrce, took a circuitous route 
around the south side of the hill, and came upon the 
southwestern angle qf the redoubt, and instantly sca- 
led the slight works. Pitcairn was with him, and 
was shot through the body, as he was ^mt to leap 
into the redoubt. Pigot, being a Qhpif '*^» ]^** 
lifted by his soldiers on the sods, and jumped into 
the area withpqt harm. The Provincials were now 
attapked qn |he east and on tlyp ^rest ; their sniint)t 
nition was exh8i(i|ted ; and they had few or no ^ay- 
oneta ; and ajler beating their assailants a wlplQ 
with il^e butte qf theif ^uns, Prescott ordered a f^'^ 
treat. Those at th^ hreastwork retrea^d, and those 
at the rail-fence followed, pVer Charlestqwn i|ecK, 
northward, 

Until the comn^enpemient of the retreat, but few 
of the Americans had been kflled. Their nnwilbnj- 
nass to leave the ground 9\ the projiter time, f ^ 
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ike .cause of the eonsideraUe number of killed and 
wounded. Capt. Knowlton hatdng a fine large com- 
pany liear My slick river, moved up in good order, 
and covered tke retreat of tliQse from uie redoubt 
and breastwork. I'he battle ended between five and 
SIX o'clock^ Tbe wind during the fight was brisk 
and westerly, and blew the sififoke dii^eoily info ike 
face of the enemy ; but as the smoke ardse of er the 
heads of the British,, the Americans, as it were, look- 
ing under the cloud, saw wher* to fire. Prescott was 
in all the fight in the redoubt ; tlte other portion of 
the Massachusetts militia, at the breastworks. The 
New Hampshire troops, under Stark,- Dearborn, and 
others, were at the rail-feitce. They w%re march- 
ing from their native state towards Cambridge, and 
went on to the battle-ground by their own impulses, 
not having received any orders from the commander- 
in-chief. 

The British liad between three and four thousand 
in the fight. T&ey acknowledged ten hundred and 
fifly-four killed and wounded; with a great projpor- 
tion of officers. Their nuinber was most unquestion- 
ably larger; for they brought between tluree and 
four hundred corpses of the slain and buried tiiem in 
the comer of a new buryiiifg-gromid a^ the bottom of 
the Common in fiosion. T^e others were buried 
on Breed's Hill, where they fell. 

The Americans had fifteen' hundred in the fight, 
but perhaps there were a feW moif# a£ times, for vol- 
unteers came on Co the ground, expended their pow- 
der, and retreated, when they could do no more ser- 
vice to the .cause. The-Provincials had one hundred 
and thirty-nme killed, and three hundred and four- 
teen wounded and missing. The ofiicers who fell 
. on our side, were Col. Gardner, of Cambridge, Lt. 
Col. Parker, of Chelmsford, and Majors Sfoore atld 
M'CIeaty^— all men of distinction and value, and he- 
roes in &e cause — ^ith Major^General Joseph War- 
ren. ' # 

Warren assumed no eommand on. that dfay. fie 
had been commissioned as a major-general by the 

* Provincial Congress but four days previous, and had 
not taken any command ; noi; had he, in fact^ been 

• sworn into office, except as every one had an oath 
in heaven to live free or die. Warren was$ ai the 
moment of his faQ, president of the Provincial; Cbu- 

Sess, and Chairman of the Committee of Safety, 
e had put seme one in the chair, and mounted his 
horse at Watertown, where the legislature was in 
session, to come and encourage his fellow-citizens 
in the fi^t. When he enter^ the redoubt, Pres- 
cott ofiered him the command, but he declined it, 
saying, '* I come to learn war under an experienced 
soldier, not to take any command.^^ He Was tlie 
martyr of that day'^s glory. His death wad felt as a 
calamity to the eause^ and to the nation. He was 
in the prime of life, being only thirty-five years of 
age, a spirit as bold and dauntless as ever was bla- 
zoned in legends, or recorded in history. He was a 
prudent, cautious, but fearless statesman ; made to 
govern men, and to breathe into them a portion of his 
own heroick soul. His eloquence was of a high 
order : his voice was fine, and of great compass, and 
he modulated it at will. His appearance had the aix 
of a soldier — graceful and commanding, united to 
the manners of a finished gentleman. The British 
thought ,that his life was of the utmost importance to 
the American army \^^^ so antcli importance that 



they would no longer hold together after his fall^ 
They sadly mistook the men they had to deal with. 
His blood was not shed in vain ; it cried from the 
ground fOr vengeance ; and his name will become 
a watch-word in the hour of peril and glory. 

The namei>f the humblest individual who perish- 
ed in that fight will be rememb^ed by the town or 
parish from whence he camSt and be generally en« 
rolled on the books of th^ corporation. Young, sub- 
stantial yeomen, or industrious mechanicks, they 
were owners of (he soil for which they fought. 

The battle-sc'efie Was imposing ; the ground was 
in the immediate neighbourhood of « city, whose in* 
habitants were watching the prepress of events, 
anxious for the nearest friea(}s, wliile the roa^ of 
cannon from ships-of-war, and from floating and sta* 
tionary batteriea> was followed or commingled with 
incessant volleys df mus&etry ; a well-built, compact 
town, was sceti in ttie ni'ass of fiames — and all this, 
but the commencement of troubles — was a sight 
which was appalling to every American, and seemed 
to shake even the enemy, mind and body, together. 
The British troops, in -considerable numbers, occu* 
pied the hill that night, and enlarged the redoubt to 
nearly twice the original extent ; but they did not 
venture to light their fires — ^they labored by the sink- 
ing, flickering^ lights which shot up from tne smould- 
ering ruins of Charlestown. 

For those struggling for liberty, tlie event of this 
battle was most fortunate. The American troops 
had done enough for honour ; enough to produce an 
impression of their prowess, on the minds of their 
enemies ; enough to give them confidence in them- 
selves; and to show that they had learned somethi&g 
in the way of preparing themselves to correct the 
ef routs of judgement in planning a ^ght. They suf- 
fered enough to feel their loss deeply^ and yet not 
Sufficiently, in any way, to weaken their forces. The 
wound received wais too deep to be liealed at once ; 
the sight was too awful to be soon forgotten. 

If the army hadeome down from Cambridge aiid 
Roxbury to the succour, the British \Vould have been 
destroyed altogether ; bdt with the disposition of the 
king of England at this period, and the spirit of the 
ministry, the whole force Of (he British nation would 
have been brought to crush' us at once. 

Col. PreScott Was a noble, bold, brave, country- 
gentleman, whd^e heart ^as patriotick to the very 
core. 'Where danger was, there he was to be found, 
The good of his country was his chief, his sole de- 
sire. He was again found in arms at the capture of 
Burgoyne. At thiis event he considered the freedom 
of the coUhtry seciarej though there might be much 
hard fighting to comel Bfe resigned his commission 
and retired to his farm fh' ^epperill, a new town ta- 
ken from Groton the pkcis of his nativity. He was 
several times sent io the legislature and was an effi- 
cient member of this body. He sufiTered with others 
of that band of freemen who achieved our independr 
ence, by (he depreciation of paper money.- What 
they received as a representation of specie became 
worthless as rags, an eyesore to the possessor, and 
a stain on the page of our country's history. Col- 
Prescott died in 1795, in the seventieth year of his 
age ; leaving an only son, Judge William Prescott, 
a statesman and jurist, who has ably sustained the 
rights and principles for which his father fought a&d 
bled. 
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rCH OF THE LIFE OF THE HON. NATHANIEL 
BOWDITCH. 

*rom the Bosion Puly Advertiaer of Blarch 17, 183a] 

gives us pain to announce the decease of our 
guished townsman, Dr. Bowdltch ; which took 

yesterday, at one o'clock, after an illness of 
al weeks. 

e death of this eminent man will be felt in 
ica as a national loss. His name was identi- 
dth the science of his native country ; and our 
lal character with men of science abroad, is 
ted to no one individual — with the exception, 
ps, of Dr. Franklin— so much, as to him. 

Bowditch was born oh the twenty-sixth of 
1, 1773, at Salem, in the stale of Massachu- 
In his education, he had no other advantages 
those afforded by the c6mmon town-«chools, 
L at that period, were comparatively ni^ager, 
ladequate to the gceat purposes of disciplining 
oring the mind with knowledge, 
the usual age, he was placed as a cleik, or ap- 
ce, in the store of a merchant, in Salem ; and, 
in that situation, it is said, he used to employ 
Isure time in his favourite science of mathe- 
is, and various practical subjects connected 
t. 

attention was directed, at an early age, to the 
Ipia of his gr6at master, Newton. Bur, as this 

was publishe4 in the Latin language, which 
1 npt then learned, he was obliged to begin his 
g of it, hy asking sbme of the Cambridge slu- 
during their vacations at Salem, to explain it 
I in English. He soon discovered, however, 
is own knowledge of the subject, with the aid 

mathematical processes and diagrams on the 
of the Principia, enabled him to comprehend 
asoning contained in the modern and technical 
of the work, more readily than he could do 
he help of the superionr knowledge which thfe 
sity students possessed of the Latin of Ciceco 
^irgil ; and he was soon convinced that his 
st course would be to acquire a knowledge of 
iguage for himself; which by great perseve- 

he accomplished, and was enabled to read 
ork of science in it. And thus he was anoth- 
tance, like that of the ancient GVeek writer, 
elates of himse}f, that during his residence at 
, he obtained a knowledge of the language of 
3mans, by his knowledge of the subjects which 
liscussed in it. He afterward learned French, 
5 purpose of having access to the treasures of 
h mathematical science ; and, at a late period 

life, he acquired some knowledge of the Ger- 
mguage. 

ittle circumstance connected with his study of 
m's Principia, will not be uninteresting to the 
d and the unlearned. ' The Latin copy of it, 

Dr. Bowditch used, was presented to him by 
cantile friend in Salem, who made no preten- 
) science, and would never have thought of 
ig the work ; but he bad preserved it in his 
ibrary of popular works, as a book that possi- 
[ght one day be of use to some person. By a 
kable coincidence of circumstances, the vol- 
ame to the knowledge of Dr. Bowditch ; arid 
end, upon being requested to lend it, with great 
lity presented it to him — ^the man who, above 



all others in the country, was the best able to iiiak« 
the most advantageous use of it. So far as great 
effects may be said to flow from small causes, what 
important consequences may have followed from the 
preservation of this single and apparently worthless 
volume, by ah individual who could make no use of 
it ! Dr. Bowditch sometimes alluded to this occur- 
rence. ; and, on the occasion of presenting a copy 
of his La Place to a friend — who declined taking it 
because he was no better able to read it, than his 
mercantile friend could the Principia — delieatelj in- 
sisted upon its acceptance ; and, in the last resort, 
reminded J^is friend, that if not useful to him person- 
ally, it might, perhaps, be placed in the hands of 
some one, to whom it mi^t be valuable, as the copy 
of the Principia had been to himself. 

Dr. Bowditch did not remain long in the situation 
of a merchant's clerk. His mathematical talent, m 
a town eminently distinguished for nautical enter- 
prise, could not fail of being called into exercise, in 
connexion with the art of navigation ; and a large 
portion of the well-known skill of the navigators of 
Salem may justly be considered as the fruits of the 
instruction which may be traced j directly or indirect- 
ly, to his scientifick acquirements. He was, be- 
sides, a practical navigator himself for a few years ; 
principally, if not exclusively, in the &ast India 
voyages, which gave him the most favourable oppor- 
tunities of rendering his mathematical studies prac- 
tically useful to the nautical interest of his country. 

At that period, the common treatise on navigation 
was the well-known work of Hamilton Moore ; 
which has occasioned many a shipwreck, but which 
l)r. Bowditch, like other navigators, was obliged to 
use. But, upon examining it in his daily operations, 
he found it abounding with blunders and overrun 
with typographical errours, particularly in the nauti- 
cal tables, in which, above all parts of the work, 
great accuracy was indispensable ; of these last 
errours, many thousands, of more or less importance, 
were corrected in his early revisions of the work. 
He published several editions of Moore^s work un- 
der that author's name; but the whole fabrick at 
length underwent so many changes and radical im- 
provements by the addition of new, and the rejection 
of old and worthless matter, as to warrant his pub- 
lishing it under his own name ; and the work of 
Moore is now only remembered from its having been 
superseded by " Bowditc^s Navigator.'* 

It may be added, that he was enabled to give the 
greater accuracy to his work by means of a coUec* 
tion of manuscript journals of his seafaring towns- 
men, preserved in the valuable East India Society's 
museum, in Salem. By a rule of that association — 
which is believed to have been proposed by Dr. 
Bowditch — each member was required to carry witJi 
him on every voyage, a blank-book, methodically ar- 
ranged, for the purpose of keeping a journal of ob- 
servations and remarkable occurrences ; the journals, 
(now amotmting to many volumes,) at the end of the 
voyage were returned to the museum, and they form 
a repository of innumerable observations in nautical 
and geographical science not to be found in any 
other sources. 

In connexion with this part of the subject, it 
should be further observed, that Dr. Bowditch also 
employed himself during several seasons (1805, '6, 
'7,) in making an elaborate hydrographical survey of 
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the harbour of Salem, with the adjacent harbours of 
Marblehead, Beverly, and Manchester ; of which 
he published an admirable chart of sujrpassing beau- 
tj and accuracy. With such extraordinary exact- 
ness was this laborious work performed, that the 
pilots of the port discovered, and were the first to 
observe to the author, that many of their landmarks 
—which, however, Dr. Bowditch did not- know to be 
Buch — were in fact laid down with such perfect ac- 
curacy in the survey, that the various ranges on the 
chart corresponded with the utmost possible pre- 
cision to those of the natural objects themselves. ' 

The ardour and perseverance which distinguished 
Dr. Bowditch through life, were very early conspic- 
uous in the prosecution of his rifathematical and 
^Ulosopbical studies. While his pecuniary means 
were very limited, he used to iil»ke copious abstracts 
of the scientifick papers in that immense repodtory, 
the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London ; this labour was continued through many 
years; and the numerous large volumes. of these 
manuscript abstracts in his library, embracing a 
great portion of that whole work, still remain the 
testimonials of his UKttiriftg industry and zeal in the 
cause of science. ' 

During a large part of his life he was a principal 
contributor to the Memoirs of the American Acad- 
emy ; and it is unnecessary to add, that his commu- 
nications are among the most important in 4hat work. 
He is also author of a ^few reviews in the leading 
journals of the time. 

In the year 1806, at the particular instance, as it 
was said, of ike late Chief Justice Parsons — whose 
extraordinary a.ttainments include a knowledge of 
the higher branches of mathematicks — Dr. Bowditch 
was elected jHrofesaor of mathematicks and natural 
philosophy in the university of Cambridge. He 
could not, however, be persuaded to accept the of-^ 
fice ; principally, it is beUeved, if not wholly, from 
an ^sprehension, that the circumstances of his not 
having been educated at that univeri|ity might ren-. 
der the discharge of his duties less satisfactory to 
himself ^an he could wish. Those who knew him 
best, however, often remarked upon his extraordina- 
ry power of communicating instruction in the clear- 
est manner. And Chief Justice Pardons, as com<' 
peteUt a judge in the case as could be found in any 
country, has said to the writer of this notice, that of 
aU the men he had known, he had never found one 
who could make any mathematical proposition so 
transparently clear and intelligible by mere oral 
statement, without a diagram or figures, as Dr. Bow- 
ditch could. It may ako here be added, that Dr. 
Bowditch had the highest respect for the great 
mathematical attainments of Chief Justice Parsons ; 
and it may be interesting to many persons to know, 
that under the R^s of Lunar Observations in the 
^^ Practical Navigator," Dr. Bowditch has introduced 
an improved method of correcting the apparent dis- 
tance of the moon from the sun or a star, which 
was suggested by that great man : whom he justly 
characterizes as ** eminently distinguished for his 
mathematical acquirements." , 

It should have been before stated, that afler quit- 
ting the life of a navigator. Dr. Bowditch held the 
office of president of a marine insurance company 
in his native town^for several years ; until, upon the 
establishment of that well-known and invaluable in- 



stitution, the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance 
Company, in Boston, his talents were deemed indis- 
pensable in its organization and management ; and 
he was invited to take charge of it, under the title 
of its Actuary. The great exactness of caleulation 
and the order and precision introduced by him into 
that institution, will long attest the comprehensive- 
ness of his views and his facility in the practical 
management of its affairs. 

On the occasion of leaving his native town to 
enter upon this new office, bis townsmen sponta- 
neously united in a publick dinner, as a testimonial 
of their respect and grateful recollection of his em- 
inent services to his country and of his great private 
worth. 

' While h« resided in Salem he undertook his well 
known translation of La Place's Mecanique Celeste, 
accompanied with his invaluable commentary upon 
it. This truly gigantick task was begun in the year 
1615, and has been the steady occupation of his 
leisure hours to the time of his death. His elucida* 
tioAs and commentaries, while they show him to 
have been as thoroughly master of that mighty sub* 
ject as La Place himself, will make^that great work 
— the most profound of modern times— accessible 
to innumerable students, who without snph aid would 
be compelled to forego the use of it. 

The labour of translating and commenting on the 
whole, of that work had defied the zeal and industry 
of the scientifick men of Great BriCain ; and one of 
their leading journals gives due credit to America 
for this extraordinary and honourable achievement 
in the cause of science, which had not been accom- 
plished hy any individual among the numerous sci- 
eptifick assomations of Great Britain. 

" The idea;*' says the journal sdluded to, " of un- 
dertaking a translation of the whole Mecanique Ce* 
teste, accompanied throughout with a copious running 
commentary, is one which savours, at first sight, of 
the gigantesgue ; and is certainly one which, from 
what we have hitherto had reason to conceive ot 
the popularity and difiusion of mathematical knowl- 
edge on the opposite shores of the Atlantick, we 
should never have expected to have found origina- 
ted^— or, at least, carried into execution, in that quar- 
ter. The part actually completed (the first volume) 
is, with few and slight exceptions, just what we 
could have wished to see — an exact and careful - 
translation into very good English — exceedingly 
well printed, and accompanied with notes appended 
to each page \ which leave no step in the text, of 
moment unsnpplied, and hardly any material difficul- 
ty either of conception or ireasoning unelucidated.'' 

The progress of Dr. Bowditch*s last illness wais 
so unremitting, that he was not able to complete the 
final revision of the whole of this great work. He 
had, however, corrected the last sheets of the fourth 
volume ft few days before his death, and while his 
physical powers were scarcely capable of executing 
what his clear and unclouded intellect dictated. The 
fifth, and only remaining volume is, comparatively, 
of little importance, and it would probably have had 
but slight revisions, even if he had survived. 

On this great work, Dr. Bowditch's fame through- 
out the scientifick world will ultimately rest. And 
surely, the most lofty ambition could not desire a 
more solid and lasting monument — a monument, 
which will endure until that day of desolation shall 
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arhve, when no (me, of tha hnman family shall re- 
main to contemplate the mighty fabrick of those 
heavenly systems, whose structure and laws are in- 
scribed upon it. 

The long study of the French mathematicians, in 
connexion with Dr. Bowditch's labours on La Place's 
work, had given him a partialky for the French, or 
Continental mathematical school, so far as that may 
be said to differ from the English. And on one great 
question, which in the age of Newton raised such a 
furious tempest of altercation between the English 
and Continental mathematieians-^he quarrel be- 
tween Newton and Leibnitz for the immortal inven- 
tion of the differential fcalculus — Dr. B^ewditch did 
not consider I^wion* as the exclusive discoverer, 
but, as the more candid of all parties now generally 
agree, that he and Leibnitz were both original dis- 
coverers of that Wonderful method' of analysis, . and 
that neither of thei^ was a i^agiarist from the other, 
as each had been' illiberally called while the conti|^- 
versy was raging. . 

The reputation of Dr. Bowditch was such, thai 
he had for many years be^ a member of various 
learned societies in Europe and America ; and he 
was one of the few Americans who have been Fel- 
lows of the Royal Society of London. In his na- 
tive state he has for some years been the President 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
which is indebted to him for a large jihve of the 
reputation it has enjoyed. 

Such is a brief outline of the intellectual charac- 
ter and scientifick labours af this eminent msn. It 
need only be added, that*in social life he was dis- 
tinguished for rigid integrityy extraordinary energy 
of character, and unremitting zeal and. perseverance 
in whateTer he undertook to accomplish ; his m^- 
ner w^as, ardent aad indicative of that warm heart 
which has now ceased to throb for those friends who 
enjoyed the happiness of his society ; his deport- 
ment was, in an extraordinary degree, unaffected 
and simple ; and he had a frankness in expressing 
his opinion^ which an age pf artificial civility would 
feel to be a standing reproof of its own heartless- 
ness, and would hardly consent to rank among the 
virtues^ 

How saddening is thcf reflection, that these high 
intellectual and moral endowments, from which we 
had fondly, perhaps unreasonably, hoped for etill 
further benefits to the world, should now lie power- 
less, prostrate, and in ruins before us ! Never has 
there been an individual in our country, soldy de- 
voted to the pursuits of seience^ and the Qranquil 
walks of private life, and shunnin|^ the allurements 
of that political notoriety which is the fistempered 
uid all-absorbing passion of the day, whose death 
tias been more generally and deeply lamented— 

Miiltis ille bonis fiebiUs occidlt— ' 

We resd his hiatory in a nation's eyesr 

md the demonstrations of simow in every faoe are 
It once a spontaneoos' homage to science, and a 
leartfelt tribute to eminent private worth. 

The fund given by Doctor Franklin to die city of 
Boston, to be loaned to young mechanicks on setting 
in business, now amounts to twetUy-three thousand 
^nir hundred and ffiy'tkr€$ dcUars, 
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SATAQE FORTlTin^E. 

TFiom Father Chinielia's Accibunt of the Oroonoks Indians in 
^louth America.] 

. TkE man; ivho aspires to the character of a hero 
in this covntry, begins by attaching to himself a cer<* 
tain number of men, whom he gains either by the 
reputation of his valour, or by the interest of hiartela- 
tions and friends. Whea.his adherents amount to 
one hundred, he provides plenty of Chica, an intoxi- 
cating liquor, invites the Caciques and Captains of 
hih station, recites his exploits, and requests that he 
may undergo the triftl, in order to his being received 
a chief or captain. The judges having admitted his 
petition, place hyn ndced in the middle of the room, 
and the eldest eaptain; with a well-knotted whip, 
gives him a handsome number of lashes, at different 
§mes, which ceremoiry^ continues till all the chiefi^ 
are successively vphitl with fiagellating the poor 
wretch. All present kee]^ a profound silence during 
th# operation, observin|^ whether the candidate bears 
torture Mke a man of courage': for the slightest plaint 
is enough to make them refuse him their suffrage ; 
and to exclude him from the two remaining trials. 
But if, without any sign oC impatience, and fike a 
statue he endures this deluge of stripes, that flay him 
alive, and cover him with gashes, they are lavish in 
their applauses, and all get drunk with him in de- 
4nonstration of their joy. 

Thus ends the first trial. But this, barbarous as 
it is, is nothing when compared with the following : 
After ihe candidate has allowed hiniself some months 
for (he healing of his lacerations, he provides him- 
self with the same quantitjr of Chica, appoints a day, 
and the chiefs being met, ne is put naked into a cotton 
hammock, suspended between two trees, the ham- 
mock wrapped round him, and bomid with three cords, 
one at each end, and one in the middle ; then the 
captains open a Mttle the two ends of the ham- 
mock, and blow into it through a hollow cane, some 
thousands of the large pismires of this conntry, 
whose bite -is such, that when you would pull them 
off they will sooner leave their heads, than let go 
their hold. Thu% he lies in the midst of five or six 
thousand pismires, who gnaw his flesh on all sides 
without his being able to avoid them, or even to stir 
himself; for the formality of this trial, requires per- 
fect stillness, and its good or bad issne depends on 
that, or on a single motion, manifesting his impa- 
tience of the pain these devouring vermin give him. 
And if by ehsnce there should the least sign escape 
him, when (hey bito the eyelids, or other delicato 
parts of the body, hitr cause is lost, his trial turns to 
shame, and he is rendered incapable of obtaining a 
captain's raiik. But on the contrary, if be suffer 
with oourage, dnrihg^he time pt escribed by their laws 
they congratulato hito, and hasten to deliver him 
from the insects that cover him from head to foot; 
this is d!one by means of ah ointment which obliges 
them to let go their hold ; when they all go to drink- 
ing till \hey can drink no more y for thus commonly 
they finish their assemblies on great affairs. < 

The third proof, which we mi^ call infernal, is 
made in the foUowinff manner : The chiefs being 
met, a hurdlie, of kind of -wooden gridiron, is fixed 
about an ell iVom the ground, sufliciendy large and 
strong to reeeire die body of a man. On this they 
lay tome plantam leaves;, whieh are ^bout an ell 
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long and half an elt wide. The candidate places 
iumself on his coue)i, or rather scaffold, Ijing on hm 
back, and holding in hi^ mouth a hollow cane, which 
is to serve him in breathing ; then they cover him 
entirely and closely with plantain leaves, observing 
to pierce those that ace t^ver his head, so that his 
eane may pass through them. A fire is then kin- 
dled under him so ordered that the flames shall not 
reach the grate, hut may give h^jpi enough to broil 
diis ignorant victim. Some appointed for that pur- 
pose are employed in augmenting, pr diminishing 
|he ^TB, that it may neither fall short of nor exceed,' 
the degree prescribed by the law. While others ob- 
serve with care whether the patient moves or not, 
the least motion being sufficient to exclude him for- 
ever from the station ho aspires to. Others are pla- 
ced near the cane to observe whether his breat^n||^ 
are weak or strong. And when the Upie of trial is 
expired, they immediately rem6ve'the ppvering: If 
the candi4ate ifk found dead, he is lamented with 
tear^'ftn^.criesby^he whole assembly; b|it if living, 
the woods resound with their acclamatioaa ; they 
felicitate him, preserve hia health, and hM hia valour 
yufficiently proved, to rank with a Cacique or Chief. 
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Japaknino is the art of varnishing in . colbura. 
All substances that are dry and rigid; or not too flex- 
ible, admit of being japanned. Wood and metala re- 
quire no other preparations than to have their surfa- 
ces perCectly even and clf^an : but leather should be 
aecurely stretched, either on frames or on boards, as 
its bending would crack and force off the varsislK 
Paper should be treated in the same mannn, and 
\ previous strong coat of size ; but it is rarefy japan- 
ned till converted into papittr maehe, or wrought into 
•uch form that its flexibility i» lost. The article to 
be japanned is first blushed over with two or thsee 
coats of seed -lac vainisb, to form the pritnimg. It 
is then covered with varniah^ previously mixed with 
apigment of theteini desired. This is called the 
ground colour ; and if the subject is ^ exhibit e de- 
sign the objects are pairueJ upon it in colours mixed 
witi^ varnish, and used in the same . manner aa for 
oil-painting. The whole is then covered with addi- 
tional coats of transparent varnish, and aH that re« 
mains to be done is to ilry and polish it. Japanning 
requires to be executed in warm apartments and the 
articles are wanned before the varnish is applied to 
them. One coat of tarnish also must be dry before 
another is laid on. Ov^mis are employed to hasten 
^e drying of the work. The same pigments which 
are employed in oil or walev answer also in varnish. 
For painting figures shell-lac varnish is considered 
best and easier to work ; it is therefore emfdoyed in 
most cases where its colours permit. Fot the 
lightest clours mastick varnish is employed, unless 
^e fineness of the work admits the use of copal dis- 
pplyed in alcohol 



TO MAKE COLOURS FOR PAINTINO. 

Black. — ^This colons abaorbingall the rays of light 
and reflecting none, occasions its darkness. There 
are several species rf blacks used in painting, oC 
which the following are the principal. Frankfort 
|)lack, of which there are two sorts, one a natural 
earth inclining to blue ; and the other made from the 
lees of wine burnt, washed^ and grocmd with ivory^ 
bones, or peach-«tones. This black is much used 
by the copperplate printers, for their fine ink to work 
their engravings. Ivory black is burnt ivory, or 
bone reduced to powder, and ground in oil or water 
as required. Spanish black is burnt cork rednced 
in a similar manner. Harts Uack is that which re- 
mains in the retort after the spirits, volatilstsalt, and 
.oil, have been extracted from hartshorn. Lamp 
black is generally prepared at the turpentine manu* 
faptories, by burning the dregs after the refining of 
pitch or other resinous matter, in furnaces coniitruci* 
ed fg^ tlie purpose. 

£lti«.^rvThi8 colour, for the use of painters, is va- 
riously prepared ; th» b^st is ultramarine, which it 
prepared fiom lapis lazuli, finely pulverized by igni- 
tion, quenched in^ a strong acid, and subsequently 
levigated* 4 ' 

Yell(HD,—k colour much employed in landscspe 
sceneiy, and the prevailing teint in smligbfts. In- 
dian yeHow is one of ^e brightest of those employed 
for water-colours. In the East Indies it is a very 
commen and cheap colour ; the natives there use it 
commonly for cdouring their calicoes, which they 
do without any mordant, so that the colour is washed 
out again when the cloth is dirty. 

King's yellow consists of sidphiir joined to arsenick; 
or it may be prepared by subliming sulphur with 
arsenick. It is of a vpry height yellow, but does not 
stand very wall ; and great icaution should be used 
in employing it, as it is a strong pMispn, 

Naples yellow is a ver^ durable and btightpale 
yellow ; it comes from Naples, and is suppeaed to 
be prepared fiN>m lead and antimony. 

Yellow ochrp is an earth coloured by oxide of 
iron. It is a cheap colour, and. not very bright ; 
but is valuable on account of its standing well. Ro- 
man ochre is a superionr kind of yellow ochre. 

Dutch pink is formed of chalk coloured with the 
juice of French berries, or Other vegetables affiardins 
a yellow coloOr. It doea not stand, and is chiefly 
used for common pjirppi^a.. 

Gamboge is 9 gum brought from the Bast Indies. 
It readily d^^^olVes in water, and is of a &ne bright 
yellow. It is used only in water, and is very ser- 
viceabj^e. Massicot is an oxide of lead, prepared by 
calcining white-lead. It is very little used, the cof- 
oiir npt being very bright. 

Raw Tonra Sienna is a native ochrous earth brought 
from Ita%. It is a fine warm colour, and stands 
well. 

Orange lake is the tinging part of anatto precipi- 
tated together wit^ vftW washed alumina. It doea 
not stand. 
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than, 

.W rast floods 

Tht Mis- 

tMrible. When 

I the gentle 

or when its 

, ^c^^^ ^y 'iff sflrery effulgence 

. .^ > .-mmit is still mighty — 

s^, .^ ^««> ^omk of its fair lonely 

« ;«.«M^ U has witnessed, and we 

^ «v ^ Mifiace shadowed by the for- 

^ ^v '■^^ ^( 4QSBM to us in all its nurjes- 

^x«.«« ^^y » the giant slumbering from 



. ^ «^ bMHttM spring time is over and the 

^ «.vw«A ^^ttiag of summer is past, and Au- 

^^ V NK*»».«»*y ^***y i* "^ more ; when winter 

r ."1 V . %<^ u«^*4aied nature, then it is that the '* terri- 

^ I ;-;;r:fi|H>'t'*^ assumes aU its feariblness of aspect, 

^^ *^# «««ia9 ihat we arji^ fazing upon the mighti 

^ >«iMH^ wkk but a single exception that flows 

^4* out fto^* ^ ^OA ^ unmingled grandeur- 

»^;^iiniy' Bsayiiflcence. ^ » 

f^m your eye even now, reader, over its troubled 
iitJiirr "^ what a spectacle does that mighty mass 
^t volNned water jNresent \* The opposite Aore is 
justtlale^ bleak and cheerless : the naked bviks rise 
SMfi from the rusluiig stream manded ivith ice — 
lk» trees are leafless and drear — at intervals ^uough 
IImut bare, weathe>-bea^n tounks you catch a glimpse 
•f an ancient mound upon the smooth prairie, ,while 
Aur away in the blue distance^ standing out agaibst 
the dim eastern horivfn,' is perceived the long line 
of white cliffs or th^ summits of the bluffs, sweeping 
away from the view. Bloody Island in the midst 
of the rushing stream stretches out its barren, sandy 
shores, sad and gloomy as a graveyard ! ah! a grave- 
yard and when the associations connected with its 
dark history are permitted to throng the mind, the 
appellation is no nusaomer. * A graveyard ! — let it 
bear the title; whatever «our view respecting the 
scenes it has witnessed, the name is appropri^e. 

St. liouis Bulletin. 

BDUCATION IN OHIO. 

Sevetal matters of general importance have been 
acted i]p<m in the General Assembly the late ses^on, 
Among others and^ unquestionably the most impor- 
tant is the Common School bill ; a bMl that was strug- 
gling through the Lower House for several days. 
ft finally passed, twenty members voting against it. 
The bill provides for the establishment of a Conunon 
School fund to the amount of $200,000, consisting 
of the interest on the surplus revenue, on the salt 
lands, the tax on bank dividends and' Insurance 
companies, and such other funds as the Legislature 
may from time to time designate. This is for equal 
and general distribution of which all the counties 
are to recieve a proportion according to the number 
of white children in each. Besides this there is 
provided an annuiU tax of two mills on the dollar, to 
be raised in each county, and to be distributed in the 



eoimty in which it is raised among the diflbrent dis- 
tricts according to the number of children in each. 
The bill compels instruction in the common branches 
of education in the English language in every com- 
mem school iii the State ; which schools are to be 
open to all. The bill establishes permanently the 
office of the superintendant at $1200. This office 
will be one of the most impoftant in the State. It 
controls and supervises the whole Common School 
interests in the State. The office is to be estab- 
lished at the seat of Government. In fine, the pres- 
ent bill far surpasses the old one in every respect, 
and, promises to be the means of educating our pop- 
ulation fairly, thoroughly and impartially. 

Columbus Paper 



ANECDOTE OF JUDGE PARSONS. 

When Judge Parsons was a practising lawyer, 
he was once employed to plead two cases in 
court, which were precisely alike, but in one he 
was engaged for the defendant, in the other for 
the plaint^. It happened that both cases were 
tried the same day. He spoke for half an hour 
to the first jury, and the case was given to them 
and they had retired. When he appeared be- 
fore the second juiy he made use of very difiTerent 
arguments from those before employed hy him, of 
which the court took notice, reminding him that he 
seemed to have changed his tune, and repeated to 
him what he had said, but a few minutes before. 

Mr.** Parsons fixed his keen eye upon the judge, 
and replied — ^** May it please yeur honour^ I mighi 
have been-ioroiig a half an hour ago, but now I know 
I am right,*' He proceeded : and when the jmries 
returned it was found he had gained a verdict in 
both cases ! 



Bounty on Wheatj-^The Committeo on Agricul- 
ture» in Uie Massachusetts House of Representatives 
have reported a bill granting to^every dtizen raising 
fifteen bushels of wheat a bounty of tufo dollars^ and 
five cents for every bushel above fifteen. In their 
report accompajnying this bill, they estimate the num- 
ber of barrels of flour annually imported into, and 
consumed within that state, at seven hundred thou- 
sand, or one barrel to each individual of the popuhi- 
tiofi, which at ten dollars per barrel, the lowest aver- 
age price for the last three years, makes the enor- 
mous sum of seven million dollars a year paid to 
other states by the inhabitants of Massachusetts for 
the single article of flour. The operation of the h&w 
of Maine, giving a bounty for raismg wheat the past 
year, ia spoken of as having been most salutary, the 
amount raised being believed to have been nearly a 
million of bushels. 



TOBACCa 

Dr. Caldwell, of the Transylvania University, saya 
there are but three animals that can abide tobacco^ 
viz : the African rock goat, the most loathsome ani- 
mal on the earth — the foul tobacco-worm — and the 
rational creature, MAN ! . 
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It must be a source of pleasure to every American 
to look back upon the race of men who first emigra- 
ted to this country, and laid the foundation of its future 
^eatness. At the close of the sixteenth century 
and at the commencement of the seventeenth, a spir- 
it of enterprise was abroad in Europe, which pronus- 
ed great advantages to mankind. The English na- 
tion, which hitherto had not done much by way of 
making discoveries, or forming settlements, now be- 
gan to awake, and to make a struggle to place her- 
self on the same footing with Portugal and Spain. 
Sir Walter Raleigh and his friend and relative Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert were commissioned " with vice- 
roy authority," over all the lands they might discov- 
er. The enterprise was marked with one disaster 
after another until their principal ship was lost and 
wi(h it a learned journalist, Budeius, a Hungarian, 
and soon after Sir Gilbert himself perished, with all 
his crew, in a storm. Distressed but not overwhelm- 
edr Sir Walter continued his exertions for discover* 
ies, but with no success. For a while the misfor- 
tunes of Sir Walter's expeditions discouraged the 
most enterprising from attempting the planting of 
colonies in North America. A fe^ trading vessels 
came along the coast and explored some parts of it 
that had not been much known before, but made no 
settlements. In this state of apathy a champion for 
colonization arose, who spared no pains in the cause ; 
this was Richard Hackluyt, a prebendary of West- 
minster. He preached upon the subject with great 
success ; his views were la^ge, and werQ enforced 
wfth argument and eloquence. 

In 1606, a corporation was formed for a new ef- 
fort. Many joined in the scheme firom patriot^ 
ick motives,' as we now subscribe for railroads, turn- 
pike^, or canals, not calculating upon exorbitant prof- 
its, but wishing to do something for publick good. 
To carry their intention into effect, a vessel of only 
one hundred tuns, and two small barques, were ta- 
ken up; Captain Newport was commander, and Mr. 
Percy, a brother of the Earl of Northumberland, was 
in the enterprise, but the soul of it was Captain John 
Smith He has justly been called the father of Vir* 
ginia, and what state would not be proud of such a 
u>iaider ? He had in his elements the *^ hardihood 
of antiqiaty," the lofty daring of the enamoured cru- 
sader, and ^e science of the thwoughbred tactician 
of modern days, and all united to that amenity of 
manners which charms every where, and every 
oaie, and in every age, in polished pr in savage life. 
When he embarked in the cause of Virginia he was 
still in the prime of life, under thirty years of age, 
and yet his fame had reached the ears of all Europe. 
His life had been one continued blaze of chivalry. 
He received a good early classical education ; but 
his parents djring when he was only thirteen years 
of age, he was left to himself. He studied the art 
of war by himself, and visited France and Spain as a 
chevalier of honour, and a soldier of fortune ; at 
length he found himself in the Hungarian army 
which was at war with the Turks, and was besie- 
ging the ci^ of Regall. The besiegers were tlunight 
dow by the besieg^. The ladies <rf Rsgall prepar- 



ed to have some amusement, such as the dames of 
Damascus and Tunis had seen in the days of the 
prusades. Turkish pride took fire. The Christian 
army was challenged to produce a champion for a 
single combat, ** head for head." The challenge 
was accepted. The Hungarian chiefs cast lots for 
the honour of meeting the Turk. Fate, probably, a 
little disciplined by management, gave the honour 
to the English soldier of fortune. His prowess was 
known. The army had seen him couch his lance, 
and bare his blade, and their hopes beat high for his 
success. The warriours met ; all due courtesies 
were strictly observed on both sides. The combat 
ensued — the Christian triumphed. The head of the 
Turk was severed from his body, and knotted to the 
mane of the horse which had bom the conquerer. 
A friend of the deceased challenged the first day's 
conqueror ; he had this right by the laws of hon- 
our. The head of. another chieftain was the prize 
to the valour of the Christian knight. The challenge 
was now made by the victor, and he was a thud 
time equally successful. The ages of chivalry had 
not then gone for ever ; for on his return to England, 
yotith, beauty, taste, fashion, wealth and rank cliw- 
tered around him, to see one who had rivalled the 
best days of martial glory. He was modest, bland« 
and unmoved at all his honours. His whole heart 
was occupied by the love of glory ; no other love 
was there ; its pulses beat with generosity, gratitude, 
friendship, i^nd patriotism, but with nothing of a soft- 
er nature. 

Smith's mind was full of activity ^nd enterprise, 
for he had no sooner landed on these shores, than 
he prepared an exploring expedition, in order to give 
his employers a full account of the country, its soil, 
bays, harbours, rivers, produce, and all the statisticks 
which might be gathered ;' but Wingfield and part 
of his companions turned their whole attention to 
searching for gold, which, as Smith foresaw, ended 
in mortification and poverty. He forewarned them 
of the efiects of their folly, but in vain. From his 
forecast he saved the colony, and by his fearlessness, 
good sense, and industry, he collected a greater mass 
of information respecting the country he with others 
had come to colonize, than was ever before known. 

In one of his tours of survey, he, after performing 
miracles of valour, was taken by the Indians and 
carried to Powhatan, the highest sachem of the coun- 
try. He was sentenced to die. His head was laid 
on the block of stone, and the clubs were uplifted to 
beat him to death, when female tenderness came to 
his succour. Pocahontas, the daughter of Powhatan, 
rushed between the executioners and their victim, 
and covered his head with her own^* Poetry, paint- 
ing, and sculpture, have tried to give immortality to 
thu event : but they have added nothing to the mor- 
al beauty of the scene— that is inherent in the story ; 
no meager terms can diminish its interest ; no swell 
of language increase its lustre ; even the cold chro- 
nologist stops to say something afifecting upon it, and 
the annalist grows eloquent as he puts it upon his 
record. Smith was not only saved, but in two days 
afterward restored to liberty, to undertake new en- 
terprises. The next year Smith made his voyage 
towards the source of the Chesapeake. He sailed 
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open boat three thousand miles. This was a 
I greater feat than the Argonautick expedition. 
Indians, full of sagacity, soon saw that he was 
naster spirit of the colony, and they feared toid 
cred him more than ail the rest of the white 

was not until 1609 that Virginia, under a new 
Br, began to flourish ; but still the colqny had 
difficulties to encounter. Powhatan had, from 
nprudenc© of some of the white men, deter mr- 
git one blow, to extirpate the whole race. The 
n girl who was the preserver of Smith was now 
utelary angel of the whole body of the whites, 
ippnzed the colonists of the intended massacre ; 
m, after her father had retired to sleep, nine or 
niles through the woods, and returned without 
ng his suspicion. Her sagaettywas equal to 
indness, for she refused the valuable presents of- 
her for the services she had rendered , for they 
: have led to the suspidon of her having made 
ommunication. The next year Smith having 
led to England, his parental care and sage ad- 
vere wanting, and the whole colony came near 
ng. Their distress was so great, they had 
arrangements to leave the soil forever: but 
happily prevented by timely succours from 
md. In 1613, the Indian princess Pocahontas 
ed Mr. Rolfe, and embarked for England: 
net with a cordial reception there. Smith sent 
norial to the queen, detailing all the great ser- 
she had rendered him and the infant colony, 
s a most eloquent appeal to her sense of justice 
d one so great and good. Pocahontas did 
ve long to enjoy the favours of the court, or the 
ty of her husband, for she died as she was 
to embark for Virginia, leaving 6ne child, from 
1 has descended several respectable and intellec- 
amilies. Smith wa« the soul of truth and hon- 
md in this memorial, he ventured to assert, 
enius, virtue, and philanthropy, were not con- 
to civilized roan, but were to be fottnd every 
5, and in every age ; that affectionate hearts 
beat in bosoms of every hue, whether the pos- 
r roamed the forest or clustered in the city, 
eulogy made by Smith upon Pocahontas to the 
I, should be preserved among those beautiful 
itions of gratitude and affection which make 
e gems of history, and attract the attention of 
ssive generations. 

w England is much indebted to John Smith, 
e gave the first accurate account of that lerri- 
In 1614 he examined the coast and made a 
of it. His keen eye saw every thing and he 
ibed it with great simplicity. He changed 
of the old nanies, such as Cape Cod to Cape 
s, and gave names to places that had not been 
ircd with names previously. Some of his new 
s have since been altered, and many of the 
isumed. Smith had published his voyages to 
nia in 1608, and old Purchas had put some of 
narvellous adventures in Europe and Asia, into 
ollection. Smith made a second voyage to 
England in 1615, and gave a description of the 
ry in 1617. The " Trials of New England," 
published several years after these works we 
mentioned. No historian, since his day, who 
written upon Virginia or New England, knew 
so much of the natnral adrsntsges of these 



countries, and their capabilities, of supporting a 
vigorous population as he did. 

Exhausted by incessant ex^tions and incredible 
labours, this soldier, naariner, adn»iral, governor, this 
magician over hearts, this elegant author, this pat- 
riot, returned to the land of his birth, and there, in 
1631, breathed his last, not having at the time of his 
death one acre of land in the new world, to which 
he had been a greater benefactor than any other 
mortal who had then coasted its shores, or trod upon 
its soil. With the spirit of just calculation he fore- 
told the glories which were fast coming upon this 
country. All the visions of our growth crowded 
upon his soul. England has given him no moni>- 
ment, but America ows him a pyramid. 



NATURAE HISTORY. 



THE HARE. • 

The hare is a genus of rodent or gnawing mam- 
malia. One of the most remarkable, the most natu- 
ral, and the most numerous, and to man ^6 most 
interesting of the whole clas^. The animals of this 
genus are distsibuted, in one species or other, over 
most coimtries on 'the face of the earth ; and though 
New Holland forms a total, and South America a 
partial exception, hares properly so caUed, or the 
allied subgenera, which agree well with them in 
their main characters, are found almoet everywhere ; 
in the warm countries, on the margins of the deserts, 
on the sandy downs by the eea shores, in the corn- 
fields, ih the upland wilds, and oq the tops of the 
mountains, to the very verge of the never-thawing" 
snow. In longitude they extend round the whole 
circle of the earth, and their range in latitude is at 
least from the Cape of Good Hope to the borders of 
the Polar ice. 

Nor are the principal species h6ld in less estima- 
tion as human food. In the British islands, the hare 
is now almost the only four-footed animal, the chase 
of which in wild nature is an3rthing else than mere 
sport ; and then of those speties which live jnore in 
society than the common hare, and approach taiam 
nearly to a state of domestication, the numbers in 
favotirable situations are so great, that large profits 
are made by the sale of them. This is especially the 
case with the rabbit. The warrens where those ani- 
mals are encouraged, in general occupy situations 
which are not very fit for any other useful purpose { 
and the animals, breed so fast thsit a^supply or pro- 
duce, equal to several times the number oi the neces- 
sary stock, may bo brought to market every year ; 
and their successive breeding is so rapid under fa- 
vourable circumstances, that rabbits are scarcely 
ever out of season, if the stock is properly mannged ; 
for as soon as one generation ceases to be fit for the 
market another is ready to come in. Some of the 
sandy islands in the ba3rs and estuaries of this coun- 
try are $o perfectly crowded with rabbits that the 
inhabitants scarcely oat anything else ; and they 
might make the same reply which the Shetland boy 
made to the third inquiry of the traveller respectuiff 
the ^ole-fish or " piltocks,** which are the prineipal 
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food of the laboaring class in many of (hose north* 
em islands. '* Piltocks/' was the answer to wha( 
was got for breakfast and for dinner ; and when the 
question was put as to supper, the reply was, *' What 
could I gel but piltocks V* Just so might the people 
of some of the sandy islands reply with regard to 
rabbits, more especially the people of some of the 
islets in the Bristol Channel. 

The characters of this interesting and extensive 
genus are, four incisive teeth in the upper jaw, and 
only two in the under ; si;e grinders in each side of 
the upper jaw, and only five in each side of the un- 
der. Those grinders are without proper roots, but 
have bony tubercles upon the surface, broader across 
the jaw than in the directioirof it. The anterior 
one is a little smaller than those which immediately 
follow it; and the posterior one is still snialler. 
All these grinders, except the last one, have their 
crowns divided into two parts by a transverse furrow, 
but the last one presents only a few irregularities in 
the sides. The grinders in the lower jaw have their 
crowns divided in the same manner as those in the 
apper; but they differ from these in having the 
length alonr the jaws ^nearly equal to the breadth 
across it. By this conformation of the grinders the 
animals are enabled to masticate bark, twigs and 
other very hard substances ; because the grinders 
apply against each other in such a manner that every 
one bears upon two, which offers a much stronger 
resistance than if the action were that of tooth against 
tooth. The incisive teeth are long and large, and 
flattened on their external surfaces. Of the four in 
the upper jaw the two middle or principal ones are 
long, strong, and divided throughout their length by 
a deep furrow, the portions on each side of which 
are rounded externally ; so that the cutting extremi- 
ty of the tooth has something the form of a double 
gouge. Of those prominences the lateral or exter- 
nal one on each tooth is the broadest and strongest ; 
and thus this apparatus combines the very maxi- 
mum of mechanical skill and strength in proportion 
to the quantity of materials. The two shorter incis- 
ive teeth, which are external of these, serve chiefly 
to support them, which they do much more effectual- 
ly than if they were of the same length. They are 
rounded in their section, and stand rather broad up- 
on the jaw, by which means they still farther support 
the two middle ones. The middle ones have an ob- 
lique basil on their posterior faces, which brings 
Lhem up to a chisel-edge on their anterior ones ;. 
Etnd while the body of the tooth is composed of bone 
v^hich is tough and fibrous, though comparatively 
soft, the plate of enamel on the anterior or cutting 
Bdge is exceedingly hard. This is by no means an 
uncommon structure of tooth among rodent or gnaw- 
ing animals ; and no structure can be better adapted 
for their purposes. This tooth wears at the top by 
the hard substances which the animals divide, and 
ire compelled to divide, especially in the winter 
months, when there is no longer any green food for 
them. But though it wears, it has no tendency to 
^et blunted, as the supporting bone wears fuHy as 
fast as the supported cutting edge ; and as such 
teeth continue growing at the roots, they remain fit 
for action during the life of the owner. The two 
;eeth in the under jaw have cutting edges, and are 
supported by bone nearly in the same manner as 
tho8« in the upper. 



The bodies of these animals are as. peculiar and 
characteristick as the forms of their teeth. The fore 
legs are slender, and in all the species much short- 
er than the liind legs. The fore legs have five toes 
armed with claws, which are strongs and rather crook- 
ed. The third toe is the longest in the foot, and the 
fifth, or that which answers to the thumb, is short, pla- 
ced on the metacarpal bones, and does not touch the 
ground in walking. The hind feet have only four 
toes each^ All the toes, and even the soles of the 
feet, are covered with hair similar to that on the rest 
of the body ; and this character has b)Ben considered 
as a distinguishing one from the earliest periods of 
natural history, and on account of it the genus has 
sometime? been called Dasypoda^ or hairy foot. The 
tail, which is generally thickly beset with soft hair, 
is always short, and in some of the species is entire- 
ly wanting. 

The ears form a distinguished natural character 
in these animals ; they are usually very long, and 
capable of much ipore motion than the ears of most 
other animals. In the natural state their common 
attitude is erect ; but in some of the domesticated 
varieties (for the domesticated ones are v6ry much 
broken into varieties) they are pendulous. In gene- 
ral th^ ears are naked, or very thinly covered with 
short hairs ; and the membranes of which they are 
composed are so thin, that they are transparent or 
nearly so, at least a strong light shines through them. 
The upper lip is entirely slit or divided on the me- 
sial line ; and this is so marked a character, that the 
common name given to a divided lip is a hare-lip. 
The external part of the mouth is partially covered 
with hair. The eyes are large, stand far out from 
the head, are placed laterally, and capable of com- 
manding nearly the whole horizon ; that is, seeing 
behind the animals as well as before without turn- 
ing the head. The nostrils are straight ; and in the 
upper part there is a transverse membrane which 
can occasionally be brought down, so as nearly to 
close the orifice. 

The females have a variable number of mammae, 
in the different species or rather subgenera. The 
greatest number is ten, and the least number is 
six ; and whatever the number is, there are always 
four pectoral, or on the breast, and the remainder 
abdominal ot on the beUy. In the hares and rab- 
bits, which may be considered as the typical spe- 
cies, or the true hares, the number is always ten ; 
and though it does not hold universally that the num- 
ber of young increases with the number of mamms, 
yet it is natural to suppose that the general ten- 
dency is that way. 

We have already mentioned that these animals 
are exceedingly prolific ; and the females of them 
are among the few.in which the singular process of 
superfiBtation takes plaee ; th^t is, a new conception 
happens after the young one, already in the matrix, 
is considerably advanced. But though this does 
take place, idl the animals of this genus are true pla- 
cental mammalia, and have not in the system of re- 
production, any approximation to the structure of the 
marsupial animals. 

There is, however, one circumstance here which 
is not a little wonderful, and which shows that we 
are to seek the characters of animals in the whole 
animal and not in any individual part ; that, in short, 
independently of the matter of which the body is 
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* composed, and the organs and the form into which 
that matter is moulded, there is something, even an- 
terior to this matter and this form, which collects 
the one and fashions the other. The animals of 
this genus make a nearer approaoh, in their general 
form, their gait when walking, and their mode of 
life, to the rodent marsupial animals, that is to the 
kangaroos, especially the smaller ones, than is made 
by any other race, indeed than is made by any two 
races in the whole class of mammalia, the one of 
which is strictly placental, and the other marsupiaL 
And in the kangaroos this tendency to superfcBtation 
is far stronger and more common than in the genus 
Lepus, So strong is it indeed that, when they are 
in free nature, there is perhaps no instance of a fe- 
male kangaroo which has not two or more succces- 
sions of young ones bringing forward at the same 
time. 

HARES PROPERLY 80 CALLED. Besldos 

the common characters of the genus, as already de- 
scribed, the hares properly so called, have certain 
characters of their own. One of these is colour, 
which, in a state of nature, is always grayish-brown, 
except in some of the Alpine species, and their col- 
ours appear to be climatal and seasonal. Another 
coloured mark, which distinguishes them in a state 
of nature, is a spot over or around the eye. In 
many this spot is white, in all it is lighter coloured 
than the surrounding parts, and it is never wanting. 
The tail is also invariably white on the under side, 
and generaUy blackish on the upper, except in the 
American rabbit, in which it is reddish. With the 
exception of the sides of the neck, the upper part, 
including tfie outsides of all the legs, is generally of 
the same colour as the back ; the under part is white 
in almost all the species, and the tips of the ears 
are black ; the body, the upper part especially, is 
covered with two sorts of hair, the one long and 
silky, and rather strong in the staple, the other short- 
er, more woolly, and much finer, and therefore 
extensively used in the manufacture of hats, in 
which it is frequently employed as a substitute for 
the fine woolly hair of the beaver, to which, however, 
it is greatly inferiour, both in strength, and in retain- 
ing the colour given to it by dyeing. The hair of 
the rabbits is still greatly inferiour to that of the typi- 
cal hares in this respect, but it is also used, Uiough 
hats made of rabbits' felt are of exceedingly little 
value. 

The other remarkable character of the true hares 
which we shall mention is their extreme productive- 
ness. They are capable of breeding during the first 
year ; the females go only thirty days with young : 
the broods are often numerous ; and the young are 
bom completely covered with fur, with their e]^es 
open, and are very soon in a condition for finding 
their own food. Many of the species dig burrows in 
the ground to a greater or less depth ; and those 
who do not, are in the habit of selecting for them- 
selves particular seats or *^ forms," upon which they 
rest, not only during a portion of the night, but dur- 
ing the ppreater part of the day. The morning and 
the evening are their principal feeding-times ; and 
while the sun is bright they are but rarely seen, 
though, in gloomy days, and especially after a show- 
er, they do come abroad, though the young do this 
more frequently than the old ones. On their forms 
they sit very close ; and as these are generally cho- 



sen upon dry knolls, or other places where there is 
withered vegetation, one may pass so near them as 
almost to tread on them without their rising. This 
is not only the case when there is no danger abroad, 
for there have been instances in which those who 
were following the grayhounds, in coursing, have 
picked up a live hare within a yard or two of where 
the dogs had passed not a minute before. 

The hare is rarely found in very hilly or moun- 
tainous situations ; neither is it often found in pla- 
ces much exposed to the wind, especially when it 
blows from the north or south.; its favourite resi- 
dence being iir'rich and somewhat dry and flat 
grounds. The hare-finders and shepherds remark, 
that the hares on the downs have a variety of seats, 
which they shift from time to time, as the weather 
directs, generally ascending td the more elevated 
grounds when rain prevails. Their food consists of 
various vegetables, but they seem to prefer those of 
a milky succulent quality, and to be very partial to 
pinks, carnations, parsley, birch, and laburnum. 
They will prey on the bark of almost every tree dur- 
ing the winter, and they are often very injurious to 
youAg plantations. Their cry, which has been com- 
pared to that of an infant, is seldom heard, except 
in cases of distress or surprise. They are taken in 
some countries by a call imitative of that between 
the male and female. 

The hare is naturally of a gentle disposition, al- 
though not very susceptible of strong attachment, 
and when taken young may be tamed with very lit- 
tle difficulty. Shy and timid as it undoubtedly is in 
its native haunts, yet, when domesticated, it often 
assumes a forward and even a petulant demeanour. 
In respect of disposition, however, a very marked 
diversity probably obtains among different individu- 
als, as has been finely exemplified by Cowper the 
poet, in his account of three which he watched him- 
self. 

. As an article of food the flesh of the hare has 
been in high esteem from very remote antiquity ; 
and notwithstanding the additions which modern 
luxury has made to the furnishings of the table, it 
still mainuins its character. In the opinion of Mar- 
tial the epigrammatick poet, the flesh of the hare 
was superiour to that of every other four-footed ani- 
mal ; and Horace represents the hare's ** wing" as 
being among the most highly prized of Roman luxu- 
ries. In those countries of middle and southern 
Europe which are but thinly peopled and partially 
cultivated, as compared with the British islands, the 
number of hares wnichare taken in the course of the 
year is immense ; and the skins of them form an 
extensive branch of commerce, being exported for 
the hat manufacturer, and also used locally as very 
warm articles of clothing. It is understood that the 
small kingdom of Bohemia alone furnishes nearly 
half a million of skins in the course of the year, and 
that Austria Proper furnishes nearly double that 
number; while the supply from southern Russia 
and western Siberia is understood to be still greater. 

Though the hare is considered as one of the most 
harmless and timid of all animals, excepting in so 
far as it commits depredations upon the vegetable 
kmgdom, it has not escaped being made an object 
of superstitious dread ; neither is it ^uite exempted 
from those foolish, and perhaps instinctive, prejudi- 
ces which certain individuals of the human race 
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have against certain animals which cannot in the' 
nature of things do them any harm. It is reported 
of a celebrated French commander, who was an ex- 
ceedingly brave man, that he always fainted at the 
sight of a hare. In Kngland, when the belief 
in witchcraft was general, the hare was regard- 
ed as one of the most formidable animals — the one, 
in short, into which old women most frequently trans- 
formed themselves, bv the instrumentality of the 
devil, in order to wreak their vengeance on the rest 
of mankind. Nor has this prejudice been entirely 
exploded, for there are still many of the fishing vil- 
lages where a hare's foot cannot be mentioned with- 
out exciting the greatest terrour — where a hare 
thrown into a boat would prevent that boat from go- 
ing to sea ; and where, if such a catastrophe were 
to happen as a hare to run along the beach in front 
of all the fishermen's huts, it would shut them up as 
effectually during the day as if each were guarded 
by a regiment of soldiers. 




j^ TriUeam Mtirum.] 
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WHEAT. 

M. de Lamarck is of opinion that several kinds 
of wheat, which are generally looked upon by botan- 
ists as distinct species, are all of them only varieties 
of the Trilieum hihernum — Lammas or winter wheat. 
And when we consider the varieties that arise from 
cultivation, and that the originals cannot be found in 
a sute of nature, this opinion seems to be founded 
upon reason and analogy. Nothing certain about 
the original county of the wheat is known ; Sicily, 
Siberia, and Persia, have been in their turn pointed 
out as claimanu, but without any unequivocal evi- 
dence. If we were to suggest Egypt as the birth- 



place of the wheat, we should not perhaps be (ai 
from the truth ; since the first time wc b^ar of it, in 
the most ancient of all histories, is in B^gyp^t ^^ob 
whence the cultivated wheat might have ezlended 
to the islands of the Mediterranean, aod salMeqneitt- 
ly to Greece, and her colonies to the westward. 

Egyptian Wheat, — ^The following paragiraph, 
showing the very curious method in which this 
wheat was introduced into the Wisconsin Territoiy^ 
is taken from the Chicago American. 

" We have received a specimen of Egjptiaa 
wheat, raised last season on Rock river. The seed 
was tsdien, by our informant, from the craw of a bird 
of passage, and this is the second season in which 
he has cultivated it. Four or five seeds were all 
that he put into the ground the first season* and last 
year he had a garden-spot full of it. It lias tliiee 
pronged stems, and is a beautiful and 
production. 



THE 8KIE8.— Bbtamt. 

Ay, gloriously thou standest them, 

Beantifal, boundless firmament I 
That, swelling wide o'er earth and aur, 

Aod round the horizon bent, 
With that bright vault and sapphire wall. 
Dost overhang and circle alL 

Par, far below thee, tall gray trees '* 

. Arise, and piles built up of old. 
And hills, whose ancient summits fineeaa 

In the fierce li^^ht and cold. 
The eagle soars its utmost height; 
Yet far thou stretchest o'er his flight. 

Thou hast thy frowns: with thee, oa high, 
The storm has made his airy seat ; 

Bevond the soft blue curtain he 
His stores of hail and sleet : 

Thence the consuming lightnings break ; 

There the strong hurricanes awake. 

Yet art thon prodigal of smiles^ 
Smiles sweeter than thy frowns are stem t 

£arth sends, from all her thousand isles, 
A song at their return ; 

The glory that comes down from thee 

Bathes in deep joy the land and sea. 

The sun, the gorgeous sun, is thine. 

The pomp that brinas and shuts the day, 
The clouds that round him change and shiae^ 

The airs that fan his way. 
Thence look the thoughtfol stars, and thert 
The meek moon walks the silent air. 

The sunny Italy may boast 

The beauteous taints that flash her skissi 
And lovely, round the Grecian coast, 

May thy blue pillars rise : — 
I only know how fair they stand 
About my own beloved land. 

And they are fair: a charm is theirs 
That earth— the proud, green earth— has noc 

With all the hues, and forms, and ain^ 
That haunt her sweetest spot 

V^t gaze upon thy calm, pure sphere, 

And read of heaven's eternal year. 

Oh I when, amid the throna of men, 
The heart arows sick of hollow mirth, 

How wiUingly we turn us, then, 
▲way A-om this cold earth, 

And look into thy asurebreast. 

For seats of inaoeeace and mt! 
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THE SCIENCE OF GEOLOGY. 

fFrom the Glasgow Treattses, with additioixB.] 

DILUVIUM. 

Those superficial beds of gravel, clay and saiid, 
which we find on the surface of the upper strata, 
Lave been termed, by some geologists, diluvium, or 
diluvial detritus. The beds are not usually stratified, 
and they contain immense numbers of rolled and round- 
ed stones, many of them of great size and weight. 
It is obvious that these stones do not belong to the 
subjacent strata, for they difier from it in composition 
and structure ; and indeed, comprehend - specimens 
from almost all kinds of rocks, stratified and unstrat- 
ified. We may often pick out of the soil, in one 
field, within a space of a few yards^ twenty or thirty 
different specimens, including trap-rocks, granites of 
various kinds, mica-slate, sandstone, ironstone, and 
many others. The question then is, How came 
they there ? Iti« obvious that they have been trans- 
ported by currents, for the edges have been rubbed 
off, and the whole mass rounded, just as we would 
expect to find stones and gravel, which had been for 
a long time subject to the action of running water. 
Several geologists have ascribed them to the del- 
uge ; but this is a very unsatisfactory theory, for the 
waters of the deluge were too short a time upon the 
earth to produce such extensive efiects. Water has 
apparently been instnimental in transporting and ac- 
cumulating the materials. But their deposition in 
the situations where we find them, has probably been 
the work of various successive periods ; and other 
causes must also be referred to, in order to account 
for this singular phenomenon. It is just another of 
those phenomena, as to which geologists are not in 
possession of sufficient facts to enable them to form 
a definite or satisfactory theor}^ 

Alluvial soil has sometimes been confounded with 
diluvium ; but, properly speaking, the term alluvium 
belongs to a more recent formation. The matter 
carried down by rains and floods, and which we see 
deposited every day in lakes or estuaries, or added 
to the banks of rivers, is alluvium. 

Such are a few of the more interesting forma- 
tions. 

ERRATICK BLOCKS. 

By this term are denominated those blocks of 
•olid rock, some of them of encnrmous size, and sel- 
dom rounded, which are scattered over the plains in 
many countries, and also elevated on the side§ of 
mountains. On the eastern side of Jura, for exam- 
ple, where that chain of mountains is separated from 
the Alps by the long and broad valley of the Aar, 
we find large blocks of granite, often thirty feet in 
length, and twenty in thickness, lying at an eleva- 
tion o( more than fifteen hundred feet above the val- 
ley. That these blocks came from the opposite 
Alps is extremely probable, for the mountains of the 
Jura are not granitick, but calcareous. How they 
came there it is very difiicult to say. Some have, 
supposed that they had rolled down from the Alps, 
previous to the elevation of the Jura mountain?, and 
nad been oanried up along with the strata of which 
the latter are composed. M. De Luc thought, on 
the other hand, that they had been elevated into the 

Vol. V. *7 



air by the convulsion which elevated the Alpine 
range, and in their descent had fallen on the oppo- 
site mountains. A third set of theorists contend 
that they have been transported on rafts of ice du- 
ring some immense fiood. 

Similar blocks of granite have also been found in 
Iceland, which is itself entirely formed of lava. 
These, apparently, must have come from Scandina- 
via. In the north of Germany, erratick blocks of 
limestone are found, containing fossils of a kind 
which do not occur in that locelUty ; and hence these 
also must have been transported from Scandinavia, 
across the Bakick. In the same way granitick 
blocks are found in Landash, possessing the pecu- 
liar characteristicks of the granite in the neighbour- 
ing island of Arran. 

These erratick masses abound in most northern 
countries, and when traced to their parent rocks, are 
generally proved to have been transported in a south- 
erly direction, both in Europe and America. Blocks 
and boulders from the rocks west of Lake Cham- 
plain, are scattered over the high grounds in the 
central and southern parts of New York, and sim- 
ilar observations have been made in New England 
and the western states. The direction of transfer 
in these cases being found to correspond generally 
with the direction of the polar currents of the ocean, 
it has been inferred that many of these masses have 
been transported in fields of ice or floating icebergs, 
at a period when the fossiliferous rocks of this coun- 
try were beneath the ocean ^ in the same manner 
that blocks, boulders, and diluvium are brought to the 
banks of Newfoundland in the ice, at the present 
day. 

FOSSIL REMAINS. 

Before proceeding to consider the causes which 
are at present operating changes on the earth's sur- 
face, it, may be proper to notice briefly-the very in- 
teresting and extraordinary fossil remains of animals 
and plants, which are found imbedded in the strati- 
fied rocks. No department of geology is so attract- 
ive as this. It carries us back to ages far remote. 
It introduces us to islands and continents subsequent- 
ly buried for ages beneath the ocean ; and it brings 
vividly before us races of animals and plants long 
extinct, many of them of the most singular conform- 
ations, and of giganlick proportions. " When we 
see," says Dr. Buckland, " the body of an ichthyo- 
saurus, still containing the food it had eaten just be- 
fore its death, and its ribs still surrounding the re- 
mains of fishes that were swallowed ten thousand, 
or more than ten times ten thousand years ago ; all 
these vast intervals seem annihilated ; time alto- 
gether disappears; and we are almost brought into 
as immediate contact with events of immeasurably 
distant periods, as with the aflliirs of yesterday.*' 

As we distinguish great epochs of change in the 
arrangement of strata, so we find corresponding 
changes in the species, and even in the genera, im- 
bedded in them. The shells of the ancient strata, 
for example, have forms peculiar to themselves. 
Then these gradually disappear, till they are not 
seen at all in the recent rocks, still less in the exist- 
ing seas ; in which, indeed, we never discover their 
corresponding species, and of some of them not even 
the genera. On the contrary, the ahelU of the re- 
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It era resemble, as respects the genus, those 
dch still exist in the sea ; and in the last formed 
i loosest strata, there occur species identical with 
)se which at present inhabit the ocean. '^ The 
ne holds in regard to other animals. In the tran- 
ion rocks, we find fishes, sponges, &c., but no 
sdrupeds. In the secondary formations, along 
th fishes, zoophytes, and Crustacea, we find various 
[parous quadrupeds. Such are the crocodiles of 
)nfieur, and of England, and the monitors of Thu- 
gia. We also find various species of iguanodons 
Uzards, pterodactyles, tortoises, and other reptiles, 
d also insects. The birds and land-quadrupeds 
not appear till long afterward, being first found 
the tertiary strata, which, as we hwe already had 
casion to remark, are the most rich in organick 
nains. In this series we find quails, owls, buz- 
rds, and other birds ; tortoises and crocodiles, bats, 
lirrels, opossums, the anaplotherium, paleeothe- 
m, and other curious extipct animals ; with va- 
us moluscans, and mammiferous marine animals, 
le remains of carnivorous and ruminating animals, 
i of pachydermata, are particularly abundant. 
3St of these are extinct, being entirely different 
•m all existing species. The plants of the difTer- 
t epochs are equally curious as the animals. 
It is chiefiy owing to the investigations of the 
sat Cuvier, that geology is indebted for the knowl- 
ge of fossil remains. By a «cientifick, but beauti- 
ly simple process, he was enabled, from the in- 
ection of almost a single bone, to reconstruct the 
tire animal. After stating the necessary peculiar- 
BS of the different parts of the body of carnivo- 
as animals, M. Cuvier thus concludes his interest- 
b; deductions : — " In short, the shape and struc- 
re of the teeth regulate the forms of the condyle, 
the shoulder-blade, and of the claws, in the same 
inner as the equation of a curve regulates all its 
ler proportions. And as in regard to any particu- 

• curve, all its properties may be ascertained by 
suming each separate property as the foundation 
a particular equation, in the same ^manner a claw, 
shoulder-blade, or condyle, a leg, or arm-bone, or 
y other bono, separately considered, enables us to 
»cover the description of teeth to which they have 
longed ; and so also reciprocally we may deter- 
ne the forms of the other bones from the teeth, 
lus commencing our investigation by a careful 
rvey of any one bone by itself, a person who is 
fficiently master of the laws of organick struc- 
re may, as it were, reconstruct the whole animal 
which that bone belonged "t 

We shall now describe very shortly a few of the 
>re remarkable of the extinct animals, though in- 
ed selection is difficult, where all is interesting. 

THE DINOTHERHJM. ' 

This extraordinary animal is the largest of all the 
Testrial mammalia yet discovered,' being of the 
ormous length of eighteen feet. It was a herbiv- 
3US animal, holding an intermediate place between 
9 tapir and the mastodon, and inhabited fresh-wa- 

* lakes and rivers, feeding on herbs, and aquatidc 




* Cuvier— Theory of the Earth, p. 13. 
t Theory of the Earth, p. 94. 
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[The Dinotheriam reetored.] 

roots, and vegetables. Its lower jaws measure four 
feet in length, and are terminated at the extremity by 
two large tusks curving downward^ like those of the 
upper jaw of the walms, by which it seems to hate 
hooked itself to the bank as it slept in the water. 
The remains of the dinotherium are found in ter* 
tiary limestone formations. 




[The Megatherium.] 

This monster belonged to the sloth species, but it 
exceeds the largest rhinoceros in bulk. It seems to 
have had a bony coat of armour for its hide, similar 
to that of the armadillo, and about an inch in thick- 
ness. Its haunches were more than five feet wide, 
and its body was twelve feet long, and eight feet 
high. Its feet were enormous, being a yard in 
length, and more than twelve inches wide, and ter- 
minated by gigantick claws ; while its tail, which 
probably served as a means of defence, was larger 
than that of any other beast among mammalia, 
whether living or extinct. From the appearance of 
the anteriour part of the muzzle, it nmst have had a 
short trunk or snout like the tapir, for gathering up 
the roots, which it dug from the ground, or from the 
bottoms of rivers, with its powerful feel and claws. 
The remains from which Cuvier derived a knowl- 
edge of these facts, were discovered in alluvial soil 
m the sandy plains of the Pampas of Buenos Ayres. 
They are 4eund along with fossil remains of the 
mastodon. * 




[The IchthyoManu.] 

This name literally means fsh-Uzard, The ich- 
thyosaurus belongs to the family of saurians, but 
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wiih the veriiibreD of a fbh it partakes partly of the 
ebaracter of the crocodile, and is otherwise of a de- 
scription of which existing reptiles of the lizard-kind 
can afford us no idea. It resembled the modern 
porpoise, but had four broad feet or paddles, like 
those of the whale, and was terminated behind by a 
long and powerful tail. Some of the largest of 
these animals must have been upward of thirty feet 
in length. One of their most extraordinary features 
is the eye, which in diameter is found as large as 
fourteen inches, and must -have possessed great pow- 
ers of vision. The expansion of their jaws too 
must have been very great, the length sometimes 
•xceeding six feet. The ichthyosaurus ^as an 
aquatick carnivorous animal, but breathing air. Its 
remains have been found containing the scales, 
bones, and teeth of various fishes, and even frag- 
ments of the bones of small ichthyosauri ; so that 
those monsters of the ancient world devoured even 
their own young.'*' It is found in the secondliry 
series of geological formations. 




THE PLESIOSAURUS. 

The characters of this animal have been descri- 
bed by Cuvier, as altogether the most numerous that 
have yet been found amid the ruins of a former 
world. It had the head of a lizard, the teeth of a 
crocodile, a trunk and tail of the proportions of an 
ordinary quadruped, the ribs of a chameleon, the fins 
or paddles of a whale, while the neck was of enor- 
mous length, resembling a serpent attached to the 
body. This neck it probably darted suddenly up- 
ward, and caught birds or Insects which happened 
to come within its reach, and it may also have used 
it for catching fish in the water below it. It was 
evidently an aquatick animal. It is found in the 
same strata as the ichthyosaurus. 

TiiE PTERODACTYLE. 

This very curious and anomalous reptile possesses 
a head and neck resembling that of a bird, wings 
like those of a bat, and the body of a fizard. It is 
neither a bird nor a bat, however, but belongs to an 
extinct genus of the order of saurians, which by a 
peculiarity of structure were enabled to fly in the 
air. Eight species of these animals have been dis- 
covered, varying from the size of a snipe to that of 
a cormorant, and in external form resembling our 
bats. Besides the power of flying, they were en- 
abled to swim like other amphibious lizards, and in 
all likelihood they fed not only on insects but on 
fishes. 

THE lOUANODON. 

This animal is of a more gigantick race than any 
other of the lizard tribe, some of them having at- 
tained the enormous dimensions of seventy feet in 
length, measuring from the snout to the extremity of 
the tail, and of fourteen feet round the body. The 
most credulous would be apt to reject the account of 
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such a monster, as beyond civen the privileged limits 
of fable, were not the evidences of its existence, 
derived from its fossil remains, of a character so 
clear and unequivocal. It appears to have lived 
upon vegetables, and is found in what is called the 
Wealden formation, in the secondary rocks of the 
south of England. The largest of the living iguan- 
odons scarcely ever exceed ^\e feet in length. 

Besides these amphibious and land animals, there 
are remains found of many curious saurian fishes, 
some of them attaining a great size, and of a de- 
scription altogether different from any existing genus. 

THE MAMMOTH. 

This animal, though extinct, belongs to a period 
much more recent than any which we have men- 
tioned. It i^ of the elephant kind, and its remains 
are found in England, Scotland, and other countries ; 
but nowhere * are they so abundant as in Siberia, 
where the tusks form an article of commerce by the 
natives. The entire carcase of a mammoth was not 
long ago discovered imbedded in the ice, where it 
must have remained for ages. So complete was the 
state of preservation in which it was found, Towing 
to the coldness of the climate,) that the flesh was 
eaten by dogs. The bones of several species of 
the rhinoceros, are found along with those of the 
mammoth. 

THE MASTODON. 

This is a brute much larger than the mammoth, 
but resembles it in its habits, and belongs to the 
same epoch. The mastodon is interesting, not only 
on account ef the magnitude of some of the species, 
but also because it was from it that naturalists were 
first convinced that there have been genera and spe- 
cies of animals which no longer exist. Cuvier dis- 
tinguished six species of this animal. In America 
the bones of the gigantick mastodon are chiefly 
found in the vicinity of saline springs, with the re- 
mains of stags and buffaloes. It was an herbivorous 
animal, living en grasses and leaves. 

FOSSIL BIRDS. 

The remains of birds are rare in all strata. In 
the tertiary rocks we find a few species of the wood- 
cock, quail, cormorant, owl, buzzard, and some oth- 
ers ; but few in the older deposites. Although the 
remains, however, are wanting, we have evidence, 
from the marks of footsteps in sandstone rocks, of 
the existence of various unknown birds, some of 
which must have been of gigantick proportions. 
The most interesting of those yet discovered occur 
ia the new red ssumoae, in tlM TiUey of tke Om>- 
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necticut, among which are the footsteps of a bird 
twice as large as the ostrich. The marks have been 
caused by a foot consisting of three broad and thick 
toes, and measuring no less than fifteen inches, or 
seventeen including the claws ; and are apparently 
those of a bird resembling in character the modern 
gralla or waders. The footsteps appear in regular 
succession, in the continuous track of an animal in 
the act of walking or running, and occur at inter- 
vals, varying from four to six feet. . This immense 
length of step is greater in proportion than that of 
any existing species of birds ; and taking the marks 
at the minimum of four feet asunder, they probably 
indicate a leg of at least six feet long. If to this 
we add the body, neck, and head, we have a bird^ 
which could not have been less than twelve feet 
high, and perhaps more. The African ostrich at- 
tains the height of nine feet, while its leg is only 
four feet long, and tj^e foot only ten inches. Few 
traces of any bones but those of fishes, have been 
found in the rocks containing the footsteps in ques- 
tion ; but many tracks of different individuals, and 
also of different species are found crossing each 
other. On every track the length of step increases 
with the size of the foot.* They ar« cj^lled by ge- 
ologists Ornithicnites, 

Foa^iL risKEs. 

The remains of fishes are found ill ah the strata 
from the lowest secondary to the latest tertiary 
rocks. In some formations the skeleton alone is 
found, in others the cxteriotir scaly covering is beau-* 
tifully preserved, while po traces of tite bones are 
left. Prof. Agassiz of Neufch&tel, was the first to 
notice the curious fact, that the fossil fishes of the 
older formation difier renuirkably in their organiza* 
tion from existing species, and t^ven from those 
found in more recent for mafions. This diflference 
mainly consists in the prolongation of 4he vertebra 
into the upper lobe of the 4ail which is always more 
or less forked. As we proceed from the lower strata 
upward, this peculiarity gradually disappears, and 
in the upper secondary and the tertiary rocks it is 
entirely wanting. In the United States, fossil fishes 
have been found in the sandstgne formation of Con- 
necticut, to which we have already alluded. We 
give below a red need figure of the Catopterus gracilis^ 
a beautiful species which occurs in that formation.f 

The' secondary and tertiary strata which border 
th« seacoast from New Jersey southward, often 
famish the teeth and scattered vertebra of sharks, 
with other marine remains. We learn too that fos- 
sil fishes have recently been found in the Virginia 
coal-basin near Richmond, in a sandstone formation, 
two hundred feet below the surface. 




rGatopteniB.gracilis, Full size about nine inches.] 

• Profepsor Hitchcock. 

t Annals of the New York Lyttwn of Naturol HlKlory, vdl. iv. 



FOSSIL SHELLS. 

Shells occur in great abundance and variety in 
many diflerent strata, some of them very large, and 
others as much the reverse. So minute are some of 
the species, that Saldani collected, from less than an 
ounce and a half of stone, upward of ten thousand 
chambered shells. Of some species, four or &ve 
hundred weigh but « single grain. 

Extinct chambered shells, analogous to the iVati- 
tilus Pempilius, occur in the transition and second- 
ary strata, in prodigious numbers, and some of them 
of great beauty. These shells are termed Ammon- 
ites, and when large, are sometimes erroneously 
taken for petrified snakes. The peculianty of this 
shell as well as of the Nautilus, consists in its being 
divided into chambers by transverse partitions. 
Through ihe&e chambers runs a tube called the 
siphuncnlnsy which ibe animsl can fill with either 
air or water at its pleasure, and ihtis by the change 
of its speciflfk gravity ^^^cend to the surface or de- 
scend to the lowest depths. The ti go re below is the 
Ammonitex bellicQ^Hs foutid Liy Dr. Ilildreth in Ohir% 




In the fossiUferoua rocks of the transition aeries, 
IV eat of the Hudson, there m an extensive stratum 
which abounds with th*^ shells of a remarkable spe- 
cies of Frodactus. A figure of ihis shell is here sub- 
joined. 




But our limits render it im possible to pursue far- 
ther tlii?3 most interesting subject ; nh hough the fos- 
sil reniciios of insects, radiated animals or zoo- 
phytes, and othersj arc all equally curious as those 
which we have mentioned. The various genera of 
< xtinct plaiiis likewise, present a wide and highly 
irUerestino fi*^ld, tvhether for study or amosemenL 
Among these wo find plants of the genus llpidodcn- 
dron, forty~6ve feet long, the livin^F analogies of 
which are weak and creeping plants^ not three feel 
in height; bigillaria (supposed to Lave been allied 
to ?irboresceni ferns,) of fifty ond sixty feet high ; 
and sli^mariu-, {an aquatitk plants) of still more enor- 
mous dimeosious. An exceedingly interesUng ac- 
connt cf ihe^e aiid other remains of tbfl aniidilumn 
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world, will be found in the Bridgewater treatise of 
Dr, Buckland, lately published. 

Before leaving this subject, we wodd advert to a 
very common, but very mistaken notion, entertained 
by many good people, namely, that previous to the 
fall of man, animals of all kinds lived together in a 
state of harmony, no one preying upon or destroying 
another; in short, that "the wolf dwelt with the 
lamb, and the leopard lay down with the kid." But 
nothing is more certain than that races of carniv- 
orous animals have existed from the very earliest 
^Teological eras, and that animals fed upon their fel- 
low-animals, thousands of years before man became 
an inhabitant of the earth. The most superficial 
study of the structure of the teeth, and other parts 
of fossil animals, will convince any one of this; 
and in a very remote series of rocks we even find 
the remains of the ichthyosaurus, full of the scales 
and digested bones of the fishes on which it preyed. 
A thousand other instances of the same kind might 
be adduced. 

CAUSES WHICH OPERATE CHANGES ON THE 
EARTH'S SURFACE. 

No theory in geology is more confirmed by facts 
than this, that many successive destructions and 
renovations have taken place on the surface of our 
globe. People are apt to think that these changes 
have been sudden, and some of them undoubtedly 
Were' so— as, for example, when an entire renewal 
took place within a space of six days, as recorded 
by Moses. But in general we are bound to hold, in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary, that the 
causes operating now, operated likewise in effecting 
the revolutions of which we speak ; and it will be 
found that the existing agents are sufiicient to ac- 
count for most, if not all the phenomena, which we 
meet with in our investigations. 

There are two great antagonist powers in nature 
— the aqueous and the igneous. The former, as in 
springs, rivers, tides and rain, is constantly employ- 
ed in the disintegration of rocks, and in the degra- 
dation or levelling of land. The latter, by volca- 
noes and earthquakes, is, on the other hand, em- 
ployed in restoring the elevation and inequalities of 
the surface. Were there no such compensating 
power of elevation, a time would come when the 
whole materials of the loftiest mountains would be 
transported to the ocean, and when the whole earth 
would be reduced to a saline marsh. To these ef- 
fects there are exceptions, for sometimes the igneous 
agent appears as an instrument in the depression of 
land, as where subsidences are caused by earth- 
quakes ; and on the other hand, the aqueous is oflen 
found exercising a reproductive function, as when 
land is created by the deposites formed by rivers and 
tides. 

AQUEOUS CAUSES. 

It is well known that land elevated above the- 
level of the ocean, attracts a large proportion of 
those vapours, which the heated atmosphere is con- 
tinually elevating from the surface of lakes and seas. 
By this law, all water is first carried to the higher 
regions, and thence descends again in rills and riv- 
ers. These streams are continually wearing away 
the rooks aod soil» and canying them, down to tlw 



1 plains or lakes at their source, in the shape of sand 
' and gravel. A velocity of three inches per second 
at the bottom of a stream, will tear up fine clay ; six 
inches per second will transport fine sand ; twelve 
inches, fine gravel; and three feet per second, 
stones as large as an egg. When this rate is in- 
creased by floods and torrents, the transportii^ pow- 
er is proportionally increased. Sir T. Dick Lander 
states, that in 1829, on the Nairn, a fragment of 
stone, fourteen feet long, was carried by that river 
two hnndred yards ; and on the Don, a mass of four 
or five hundred tuns of stones was forced, by the 
flood, up an inclined plane rising six feet in eight 
yards. 

Besides its sdlvent power, water is a powerful 
agent of decay, by its quality of expansion in freez* 
ing. The rain penetrates crevices of rocks, and 
when it fireezes, large masses are torn ofif and sep* 
arated. The oxygen in the atmosphere also tends 
to disintegrate rocks. By these causes combined^ it 
is astonishing how rapidly high lands are levelled, 
and lakes and estuaries filled up by the earth, gravel, 
frees, dec, which are carried into them. The Mis- 
sissippi affords a fine illustration of this. The plain 
through which that river flows, is bounded on the 
east and west by great ranges of mountains. Be- 
low the junction of the Ohio, this plain is from 
thirty to fifty miles broad, and after that it increases 
in breadth to upward of one hundred miles. All 
this is alluvial land, tfaet is, land «vhich in the course 
of ages has been formed by the detritus carried down 
by the river from the high grooftds: The Lake of 
Geneva is rapidly filling »p from the same cause. 
An ancient town, at the tipper end, called Port Val- 
lais, once situated at the water's edge, is now more 
than a mile and a half inland. The intervening 
tract, which has been acquired in less than eight 
centuries, has been formed by the earth and sand 
carried down by the Rhone. From the northern- 
most point of the gulf of Trieste, where the Ison- 
zo enters,. down to the south' of Ravenna, there is a 
series of accessions of land, of more than one hun- 
dred miles in length, which, within the last two 
thousand years, are known to have increased from 
two to twenty miles in breadth. The phenomena 
of the Delta of the Nile are equally striking. With- 
out doubt the whole of Lower Eg3rpt was, at some 
remote period, a gulf of the sea, which has been 
filled up and converted into fertile land by tho depos- 
ites of the riverr 

Mr. Lyell makes an interesting calciilation, of the 
amount of sediment carried down by the Ganges, 
from which a faint idea may be formed of the trans- 
porting power of rivers. Having ascertained the 
number of. cubick feet of water discharged by the 
Ganges, per second, he calculates, by the safest 
data, the proportion of solid matter contained in it ; 
and then states, as the result, that " if a fleet of 
more than eighty Indiamen, each freighted with 
about fourteen hundred tuns weight of mud, were to 
sail down the river every hour of every day and 
night, for four months continuously, they would only 
transport from the higher country, to the sea, a mass 
of solid matter equal to that borne down by the 
Ganges in one flood season." In this way have 
been formed, by the detritus carried down from the 
Himalaya mountains, the whole of the fertile plaint 
c^ HindMtaa. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 



PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 

This pleasing and aseful branch of the fine arts 
is more generally employed as a vehicle for picto- 
rial effect than any otner. It has several important 
advantages peculiar to itself. It requires but few 
materials, and a picture may be left in any stage of 
its progress almost at a moment's notice. It i» also 
better fitted for illustrations in natural history and 
mechanical science than the more costly processes 
in oil. But it is in the delineation of landscape 
scenery that we must loolrfor the' highest degrees 
jof excellence in this walk of art. 

The natural divisions of landscape consist of sky, 
earth, and water, the form of which, whether we 
consider composition, chiaro-scuro, or colouring, de- 
mands our prior attention, as its influence by trans- 
mitting light, the source of colour, is diffused over and 
in a great measure rules the whole picture ; and the 
taste of the artist may be rarely better exemplified 
tlian in the character of his skies, or more clearly 
shown than by his management of atmosphericail 
phenomena. If the pripcipal part of a landscape 
be composed of warm and growing teints» such as 
sunshine after a shower, the sky must be setitneXy 
coloured to accord with the landscape ; but the 
cloistered abbey« the feudal fortalice,. or the tower- 
ing mountain, introduced intp a composition as means 
best calculated to inspire and convey sublime emo- 
tions, should be accompanied by dark gloomy clouds, 
rolling their dense masses over the scene, and broad 
masses of shade thrown over the picture. When 
the general character of the landscape appears de- 
ficient in interest, the sky must be grand and im- 
posing, and vice versa. The morning light is a sil- 
very gray ; the light of the evening, has a golden 
hue : but neither of them possesses the dazzling ef- 
fulgence of the sun ai nt)onday. 

The sky or atmosphere may be divided into aerial 
and aqueous. 

The aerial is the medium through which light 
passes to us, and is in colour blue, inclining to pur- 
ple, gradually becoming less intense by the interpo- 
sition of terraqueous vapour as it approaches the 
earth, and frequently assuming a greenisl^ hue at 
morning or evening, when it becomes absorbed in 
the splendour of the rising or setting sun. 

The aqueous consists of vapour, in a state of con- 
stant evaporation from the earth, which is at first 
invisible, till, becoming partially condensed^ it ap- 
pears to the eye in the ever-varied forms of clouds 
and mist, and finally returns to the earth in rain or 
snow. 

Sir Isaac Newton attributes the blue colour of the 
sky to vapours beginning to condense in the atmo- 
sphere, which have got only consistence enough to 
reflect the violet rays, but the more modem writers 
attribute it to the colour of the air itself. 

In reference to the changing colour of the clouds, 
Sir Isaac Newton, concluding from a series of ex- 
periments that the transparent -parts of bodies, ac- 
cording to their several sizes, reflect rays of one 
colour, and transmit those of another, observes that, 
when vapours are first raised, they are divided into 
parts too small to cause any reflection at their sor- 



faces, and thereby do not hinder the transparency d 
the air; but when they begin to coalesce, in order 
to form drops of rain, and constitute globules of all 
intermediate sizes, these globules are capable of re- 
flecting some colours and transmitting others, and 
thus form clouds of various colours according to 
their sizes. Mt. Melville controverts this doctrine 
in its application to the red colour of the morning 
and evening clouds. Why, he says, should the par- 
ticles of clouds become at that particular time, and 
never at any other, of such a magnitude as to sepa- 
rate these colours ? and why are they rarely, if ever, 
seen tinctured with blue and green, as weU as red, 
orange, or yellow ? Is it not more credible that 
the separation of rays is made in passing through 
the horizontal atmosphere, and that the clouds only 
transmit the sun's light, as any half transparent co- 
lourless body would do ? for, since the atmosphere 
reflects a greater quantity of blue and violet rays 
than the rest, the sun's light transmitted through it 
ought to incline toward yellow, orange, or red, es- 
pecially when it passes through a long tract of air, 
and thus it ia found that the sun's horizontal light is 
tinctured with a deep orange, and even red, and the 
colour becomes still deeper after siinset. Hence he 
concludes that the clouds, according to their differ- 
ent altitudes, may assume all the varieties of colour 
at sunrising or sunsetting, by barely reflecting the 
sun's accidental light as they receive it. 

The blue teints for the sky are vari<nisly com- 
posed by diflferent artists. Girtin used indigo and 
lake. Wilson employed Prussian blue, and finished 
with ultramarine. Hanison recommends Prussian 
blue and a little lake. Many of Front's skies ap- 
pear worked upon a dead-colouring of very light 
vermilion : madder-lakes, as more free from yellow 
than the Florentine or common lake, are preferable ; 
and smalt or cobalt, as cheaper than ultramarine, 
may occasionally be substituted. Indian yellow and 
lake, orange chrome, " chrome No. 2," and vermil- 
iop, may be used for the glowing horizon at sunrise 
or sunset, in which case the lights of the clouds 
must be tinged with the same. • For the shadows of 
clouds Girtin used light or Indian red and indigo, 
and an occasional addition of lake ; Harrison recom- 
mends indigo, Indian red, and Roman ochre : a very 
fine colour may be compounded of indigo, lake, and 
sei^ia, finishing with indigo, and experience will 
point out many others. For morning or evening ef- 
fects, a light wash of lake over the whole drawing 
is sometimes used as dead-colouring to destroy 
green, give warmth to the sky, and harmony to the 
landscape. 

The sky being completed, the student in adapting 
his colours to the remainder of the piece must never 
lose sight of the influence which the atmosphere, 
whether clear and brilliant, or misty and obscured 
with clouds, should have upon the general tone of his 
composition, and, proceeding next with the light 
aerial teints, lay them on the remotest parts of the 
landscape, gradually hrightening into more rich and 
decided tones as they approach the nearer and more 
prominent objects, taking care to preserve the same 
atmosphere throughout. 

Those objects which are seen against the strong- 
est light must wear a neutral teint, which may be 
termed negative harmony; for, were they to be 
lobed in nature's richest teim% the iafluenoe of the 
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luBtre behind them would, in a gr^at measure, be 
rendered nugatory, and the effect weak and full of 
errour; on the contrary^ those parts of the piece 
which are visited by, but not seen against high 
lights, will admit of a rich and beautiful harmony of 
colour, without doing violence to truth, or infringing 
on the economy of nature ; and this may be called 
positive harmony, or a picture of colour. 

Every teint should be laid on with clearness and 
precision, so that the object may receive its proper 
tone at the first touch of the hair-pencil. Objects 
which are exposed to the light require higher finish 
than those which are shrouded in shade ; while the 
minutest parts of the former ought to be touched 
with the utmost care, the latter will admit of a less 
laboured delineation. 

In the lights of a picture, attention to this rule is 
indispensable, when it is necessary to distinguish 
with so much correctness of detail those very ob- 
jects which in shadow would pennit that intimacy of , 
union which would almost make them appear as one 
The lights should be composed of warm teinXs, ex- 
cept they fall on a reflecting surface, when they 
should be cool, and small, to give a sparkling appear- 
ance ; but care must be taken notto introduce a cold 
colour in the principal light, which should be thrown 
upon the leading feature of a picture, as it conduces 
to destroy the breads that should be preserved ; 
while, on the contrary, the opposition or proximity 
of a cool to a warm colour assists greatly in giving 
brilliancy to the lights of the picture. 

Beside the broad masses of light,, a fine effect is 
frequently produced by the employment of what ^re 
termed by painters accidentals^ an obstruction of the 
light, by the interposition of clouds, &c., in such a 
manner that it strikes partially and in sudden gleams, 
as it is frequently observed to do in nature ; these 
must be accounted for in the management of the 
sky ; and whether caused by such clouds as are in 
the picture, or are supposed to be beyond its limits, 
the efiect should appear probable. 

The works of Caspar Poussin contain examples 
of great excellence in this part o( the art ; a com- 
parison between the prints from his works and those 
from Claude, being without colour, will show the 
superiority of the formef to the tame and almost in- 
sipid gradation of the latter, who, depending upon 
colouring, in which he greatly excelled, never ven- 
tured to introduce, and probably did not feel, those 
almost electrical effects caused by the skilful man- 
agement of sudden bursts of light, by Poussin, Rem- 
brandt, Wilson, and other great masters. The hu- 
mid atmosphere of England causes an endless va- 
riety of effects in scenes even of little extent, such 
indeed as can ravely occur in Italy, and other re- 
gions of a drier temperature and purer air. The 
Poussins, Salvator, and others, who studied in Italy, 
have generally been indebted to stojrmy skies for 
their accidental lights; whilst here objects are 
thrown into obscurity by mists and vapours; and 
the bursts of sunshine that occur, as these are par- 
tially dispersed, afford that display of mysterious 
light, shadow, and vapour, which English artists im- 
itate with so much felicity. It is to the observance 
of these effects, and the ready means afforded by 
the improvements in the use of water-colours to em- 
body them, that we owe many landscape composi- 
tions of the English school, which combine more 



poetick sentiment, and picturesgue expression, than 
are to bo found in the works of the old masters. 

Creat attention should be paid throughout the pic- 
ture jto avoid violating the rules of aerial perspec- 
tive, by giving due diminution of light, shadow, and 
colour, ,to objects, according to their distance, and 
the n\edium through which they are seen, the grada- 
tion throughout the picture being taken from the 
highest light. A picture is said to be wrought from 
a high, or a low tone, according to that of the prin- 
cipal light ; if those are low the rest of the picture 
must have its depth of shadow and colour regulated 
accordingly. 

The aerial perspective is much more easily pro- 
duced in water-colour than oil-painting, being often 
created on paper by the judicious application of a 
flat camel-hair tool dipped in water, and passed over 
the sky and distant scenery, which at once subdues 
the abrupt edges of mountains, &c., and blends the 
distance into the sky. * 

If in distributing the light, shadow, and colour- 
over the picture, any object in it, by having too great, 
or not sufficient strength, appears to come forward, 
or recede too much, it will be out of keeping and 
destroy the general effect. ^ 

Distant mountains must be hazy and indistinct, 
but yet also possess an appearance of solidity; 
their apparent height and distance are very deceit- 
ful, for, being powerfully affected by light and shade, 
they will seem considerably far her from the eye of 
the spectator under the sombre influence of twilight 
than under the blaze of midday. When wrapt in 
clouds, their very indistinctness will give an idea of 
vastness incompatible with a clear defined outline 
seen against a cloudless sky. The creeping mist 
ajnd light- wreathing cloud are never more in place 
than in mountainous scenery. 

G. F. Robson's Llyn Idwal, and other views of 
North Wales, are unequalled for the powerful and at 
the same time natural representation of that intense 
gloom which is cast from a lofty'mountain over the 
intermediate glen, below its elevated summit, thus 
relieved in dark majesty upon a twilight sky. 

Trees are at once the greatest ornament and the 
most difficult of execution in a landscape. Many 
painters content themselves with mere masses of 
foliage, in which all the variety of nature is lost ; if 
the general effect is pleasing, their object is attain- 
ed, and the majestick oak, the stately elm, and the 
elegant willow, give place to indefinite forms, the 
growth of the artist's imagination. The local co- 
lours of trees differ so little, and are when jemoved 
from the foreground so much affected by the aerial 
teint, that they must be chiefly distinguished by their 
forms and individual characteris ticks. The great 
difliculty attending the execution of foliage consists 
in the necessity there is for the application of gen- 
eral knowledge and^ rules of art, which must be ad* 
ded to great practice, and a feeling for the beauties 
of form. Even industry and ability must be a long 
time exerted, before any thing like freedom and a 
general character of execution can be obtained, pro- 
vided the student has only to rely on his own obser- 
vation of nature, ^and has no access to the masterly 
performance of established artists which may save 
him many years oif labour ; for, by referring only to 
nature in the first instance, the painter will be rather 
apt to imitate the infancy than the maturity of art ; 
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aa it is not the nnmlMr of leaves that give quantity, | 
but variety in their size, tone, distance, depth, and 
colour ; for a small variety of leaves and weeds ap- 
pear more numerous than a great quantity (sf the 
same kind. The neglect of this principle is one of 
the reasons why those trees which are so much la- 
boured give ofl*ence rather than pleasure to an expe- 
rienced eye ; and it appears to have been in many 
instances the fault of Zuccarelli, who, though he ex- 
ecuted his objects with masterly touches, yet was too 
apt to make the leaves of his trees equal in size on 
every side, which fault is perpetuated in many en- 
gravings from his works ; and this always causes a 
tree, however well executed in form, to appear arti- 
ficial. But if between' two branches firmly execu- 
ted in colours, a third is seen of a grayish and paler 
green, with the leaves smaller and less definite in 
their forms, it will not only give the appearance of 
a great quamity of leaves, but will help, in some 
measure, to harmonize the tree with the blue of the 
sky, or with gray clouds introduced behind the trees, 
which help to prevent the foliage appearing harsh. 
But, to require a freedom and facility of execution, 
it is requisite the learner should often on a- small 
scale copy the regular and even formal representa- 
tion of clusters of leaves, such as the small branch- 
es of ash or a rose-bush would afford, and acquire 
the power of making neat oval leaves with one or 
two touches of a full sable hair-pencil ; when he 
can do these quickly, he may relax from their regu- 
lar forms, and, attending principally to the masses, 
execute the leaves with the looseness of character 
observable at a small distance in nature. 

Herbage, whether the artist intend^ to represent 
the more sober green turf or the golden hue of the 
waving grain, should be carefully expressed by its 
general teints, and in the foreground no indefinite 
patches should be introduced, but the example of 
John Wynants and others of the same school strict- 
ly followed. 

Buildings, which contribute much to enrich a 
composition, require great attention, and perfect 
adaptation to the scene, and, when Grecian or 
Gothick architecture is introduced, considerable 
knowledge of the difierent styles is necessary. 

High roads can be rendered interesting and pic- 
turesque by good management of light and colour, 
and the introduction of appropriate figures. 

Rocks vary in shape and colour according to the 
strata of which they are composed, and, whilst in 
coast scenery indispensable, from their boldness of 
form, and the picturesque grouping of which they 
are susceptible, are little less requisite in those ro- 
mantick and highly imaginative compositions in 
which the school of Salvator Rosa takes the lead. 

Water depends for effect upon reflection ; and in 
colour, except when so clear and shallow as to allow 
the bottom to be visible, may be called gray, min- 
gled with the teints of the sky and of the objects 
reflected. The transparency of the waves depend 
principally upon flatness of colouif and correctness 
of reflection. To aid the latter, a buoy, a cask, or 
floating spars are in default of other objects, fre- 
quently introduced. The gradation of teint between 
the nearest waves and the blue distance should be 
imperceptible, the markings few and carefully intro- 
duced, the contour of the waves bold and free, and 
the spray scattered lightly before the wind. 



l*he colour of salt-water is said to be green, but 
the cause is not well understood ; not only does it 
reflect the various teints of the passing clouds, ever 
changing with the rising waves, but its local colour 
varies with its distance from land and the eye of the 
spectator, and a chalky or muddy bottom materially 
affects it. Mr. Shuttleworth here very truly ob- 
serves, that '* to lay down rules so unceasingly 
changeable would not only confound the student but 
show the ignorance of the preceptor. The great 
masters studied from nature in her various moods, 
and to nature only must the student look if he hopes 
for success." 

To describe minutely the various methods of com- 
pounding particular teints would be as tedious as 
unnecessary ; the following directions will suffice 
for the young student, who must consider them only 
as a basis, on which in after progress to erect his 
own superstructure, avoiding the exlSimple of some 
artists who make a favourite colour predominant. 

The following are Mr. Shuttle worth's directions 
for mixing colours : — 

Aerial teints. — Indian red and indigo ; indigo and 
lake, occasionally modified with a little seppia, or 
burnt sienna. 

Mist,— indigo and a little lake ; or neutral teint 
and permanent white. 

Foliage, distant. — ^Indigo, sepj^ia, and lake. 

Foliage, near. — Indigo and burnt umber ; indigo, 
burnt sienna, and yellow lake ; brown pink and 
gamboge ; indigo, madder brown, and Indian yellow. 
High lights — Inirnt and raw sienna ; or Italian pink, 
lake, and burnt sienna ; shade with Vandyke brown 
and indigo ; or neutral teint. 

Wheat in the ear. — Rsw. sienna or brown pink 
and a little burnt sienna. 

Hops and vines. — Brbwn pink and indigo, temper- 
ed with burnt sienna or Vandyke brown, according 
to the maturity of the plant ; light burnt umber and 
a little raw sienna, for the hop-flowers. 

Moss. — ^Brown pink and Vandyke brown. 

Distant verdure. — Brown pink and a little neutral 
teint ; burnt sienna and indigo ; or brown pink alone ; 
shade with neutral teint, occasionally mixed with a 
little burnt sienna. 

Buildings, distant. — ^Indigo, lake, and Indian ink. 

Buildings, near. — Stone. — ^Roman ochre ; Roman 
ochre and Indian red ; or* Indian red and indigo. 

BricA.— Indian red and lampblack ; Roman ochre, 
madder brown, and indigo; or Roman ochre and 
burnt sienna ; for forcible touches in the foreground, 
heighten with Vandyke brown and Cologne earth — 
for weather-stains, use Aoman ochr^ and Indian red, 
and indigo and Indian red, laid on alternately and 
blended together. 

Roads, banks, ^c, in the foreground. — Burnt sien- 
na, and Indian yellow ; Indian red and lampblack ; 
neutral teint and burnt umber ; Vandyke brown and 
lake ; or madder brown and coal. 

Cliffs, chalk. — White varied with light yellow, 
shaded with neutral teint and a little Indian rod. 

Cliffs, sand. — Indian yellow and a little lake, 
shaded with neutral teint and burnt umber. 

Rocks. — Neutral teint and burnt umber, finished 
with burnt umber and Indian red. 

Sand. — ^Indian red and Indian yellow, shaded 
with neutral teint and burnt umber. 

Water, fresh. — Local colour; indigo, lake, and 
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Indian yellow. Reflections ; .coloars of the sky, 
and surrounding objects. 

Wateft salt, — Distant waves; indigo, finished 
with cobalt. Near .waves, seppia, brown pink or 
Yandyke brown, and a liitle indigo. 

Shipping. — ^The hulls of vessels in our navy 
are black, with white gun streaks ; for copper sheath- 
ing, dead-colour with seppia, and finish with ver- 
digris ; with occasional touches of indigo, lake, 
or burnt sienna. The masts and rigging may be 
light or dark, as best suits the sky against which 
they are seen. Teint the sails with ochre, shaded 
with neutral teint, and a little burnt umber or seppia. 

Small Craft, — Neutral teint, seppia, and a little 
Indian yellow ; Indian red and a little lake, shaded 
with burnt umber ; or raw and burnt sienna, touched 
occasionally about the water-line with indigo and 
burnt umber, or other dull greens. Rusty iron an-* 
chors, chains^ or bolts, colour .with Indian red and 
burnt sienna ; indigo or Indian red for gunwales ; 
sails tinged with ochres, burnt umber, <&c. 

There are many methods of taking out lights : the 
cool ones in water, foam, &c.,, are frequently erased 
with the point of a sharp knife ; or, having with a 
damp sable pencil lightly traced them out, blotting- 
paper or a white handkerchief, gently applied, will 
tak^ up the colour. For smoke, damp the surface 
and rub it with soil bread. Mr, Nicholson's compo- 
sition consists of flake white, ground in oil of tur- 
pnentine', diluted with an ounce of wax in five ouodes 
of oil of turpentine ; this mixture, insoluble * in 
water, will not be displaced during the operation of 
colouring, after which it must be removed^ first by 
washing it with oil of turpentine, applied with a 
hog's-hair pencil, apd ultimately, having slightly 
warmed the drawing by washing it with a soft brush 
dipped in highly rectified spirits of wine : this pro- 
cess is much too inconvenient for general use, the 
paper in addition having to- be strained on a frame 
instead of a drawing-board, to allow the back to be 
washed after the mixture is removed, as well as to 
render it sufficiently transparent to detect the lights 
when concealed by the colour. The following 
method is much simpler and of equal efficacy. 
With an ivory palette-k^;^e, grind a little pipe-clay 
in weak gum-water ; dilute it to the consistency of 
paste ; after sponging the paper, previous to laying 
on the colours, cover the high lights with this mix- 
ture, and work up the drawing as usual. To take 
out the lights, gently moisten the surface of the pa- 
per, when the mixture will continue wot after the 
surrounding p^ts are dry ; then with a white hand- 
kerchief take up the composition, which will leave 
the lights perfectly clear. 

For. foliage, lay on the high lights previously in 
fast colours, and mix the second teint with gum-wa- 
ter : when dry, the point of a moist sable pencil will 
take off the gum colour and leave the lights bright 
and distinct. 

Body-colours, formed by mixing the common 
colours with fine gum-arabick, are very useful in ad- 
ding force to the objects in the foreground. 

The finishing touches in Prout^s Architectural 
Drawings are given with a reed pen, which he makes 
free use of also in his foliage ; his colouring is thin, 
and a little marked with mannerism ; yet for true 
taste, and brilliancy of execution, his paintings find 
no parallel among the works of contemporary artists. 

Vol, V 



Many fruitless attempts have been made to var- 
nish paintings in water colours ; Mr. Charles Robert- 
son's method looks the most promising, but is very 
troublesome ; between each coat of colour the paint- 
ing is varnished with a solution of isinglass in spir- 
its of wine boiled for three hours , when finished, 
apply a coat of copal vanish, paste the paper on can- 
vass, and cover the back with firmly-glued tinfoil, to 
protect the painting against moisture. 

In studies from nature, where rapi^ty of effect 
and simplicity of execution is an object, the follow- 
ing method will be found very effectual : — ^Grind a 
small quantity of burnt and raw umber in spirits of 
turpentine ; scfak your paper with the. spirit previous- 
ly and work with the same : with the burnt umber 
work up your dark teiifts first, and then the light 
with raw umber ; by using the spirit the edges ca4 
be softened off if feqliisite even when dry. 

The drawing' will not be injured by water, and 
will be more permanent than when executed in sep- 
pia or Indian ink. 

The common lead-pencil may be very much im- 
proved, and rendered applicable for most purposes 
in drawing, by being steeped for about ten dajrs in 
linseed oil. 



LIN£S ON AN OLD GENTLEMAN. 

BY O. W. HOLMES. 

I SAW him once before, 
As be passed by the door— 

And again, 
The pavement stones resouad 
As he loiters o'er the ground 

With his cane. 

They say that in his prime, 
Ere the pnming knife of Time 

Cut him down, 
Not a better man was found 
By the crier on his round 

Through the town. 

- But now he walks the streets, 
And looks at all he meets, 

So forlorn* 
And he shakGS his feeble bead. 
That it seemed as if he said, 
" They are gone I" 

The mossy marbles rest 

On the lips that he has pressed 

Inr their bloom ; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 

On his tomb I 

Sly grandmamma has said — 
Poor old lady, she is dead 

Long ago — 
That he bad a Roman noae^ 
And his cheelL was like a xoM 

In the snow. 

But now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin 

Like a staff 
And a crook is in hia back, 
And a melancholy crack 

In .his laugh. 

I know it is a sin 
' For me to sit and gAn 

At him here : 
But the old three-cornered hat 
And the breeches—and all that, 

Are so qaeer 1 

And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 

III the Spring ! 
Let them smile, as I do now. 

At the old forsaken bongiib 

Whewi cUoi^ 
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IIBTHOD OP PROCUIIIN© AND PRESERVINO 
OBJECTS OP NATURAL HISTORY. 

Of Mounting Birds. — ^To mmtnt an ammftl, aa we 
shaU us« the word, is to give him the attitude, grace 
and air of aniination, which he possessed while living. 
A bird is moanted either/r««A or prepared ; in the 
first ^ase, the operation is performed immediately 
upon stuffing and skinning ; in the second instance, we 
suppose that the skin has become dry after this pro- 
cess — ^in which case it must be softened, in order to 
receive a proper shape. Subjecte generally receive 
the first preparation at a distance from the spot where 
they are finally arranged for the cabinet. We shall 
suppose this last instance. 

Take oul-the stuffing, and return a quantity of simi- 
lar matter previously dipped in water, taking care not 
to wet the feadiers ; having put the skin to soak in 
this manner, proceed to the legs, and wind around 
them quantities of wet.tow ; in large birds the legs 
take some days to soften for which reason you should 
begin with them first. Put the bird in a vessel or 
basket and stop out the dry air by covering him with 
tow or ootton ; place it in a cellar or damp place, till 
the skin has grown supple ; for small birds, twenty- 
four hours will suffice ; large ones require three or 
four days. When you have examined the skin 
throughout, and find it sufficiently soft, take out the 
wet stuffing and apply a coat of the preservative : 
then stuff it for the last time. 

Now get ready your wires ; we have already spe- 
cified their proportionate sizes. Cut one wire for 
the chief supporter, that is one fourth longer than the 
length from the beak to the beginning of the tail — 
we will call this the main wire ; straighten it and 
sharpen the two ends ; cut two others of equal size, 
and long enough for the legs ; sharpen one end of 
each. 

Bore a hole through the claw upwards and intro- 
duce one of the wires for the legs \ pass it behind the 
tarsus to the heel, straighten the joint, and continue 
the wire through the tibia to the body ;— you thus 
have all the joints of the legs straight, and can bend 
them into any position you choose ; the wires you 
will recollect are previously to be passed through 
the fire. 

Take the main wire, and at one third from the end 
twist a portion of it into a spiral ring; pass the short- 
er end through the centre of the neck to the head, 
bore through the cranium with the point of the wire 
till it comes through in front ; the proportions of the 
wire must be so managed, that in this position the 
spiral ring is just below the thighs, and the lower 
end of the wire going through the rump passes out 
among the tail-feathers to their extremity ; the wire 
thus extends through the head, neck, body, and tail, 
from end to end. Twist the upper ^nds of the leg- 
wires with your pincers around the spiral ring, and 
bend all the wires so as to bring the bird into prop- 
er shape. 

The central wire should be passed into the neck 
nfier stuffing ; this is not only the easiest method, 
but it preserves the neck in its cylindrical form. 
Even the long neck of a awan should be no excep- 
tion. 

If you desire to have the tail spread, twist the low- 
er extremity of the wire into a ring, or fork it by ad^ 
ling another piece ; theso support the feathers in an 



extended position. AH the above despatched, finish 
the stuffing and sew up ; this last must be done with 
care, that no traces of the seam remain ; in taking 
the stitches always pierce the skin on the inside ; 
if any part be pressed out of shape during the process 
you may re-adjust the stuffing afterwa^, hj thrust* 
ing a large needle or fine awl under the skin. 

In setting the legs in position observe that the 
joints of the heel should jut toward the under part of 
the tail, and that these joints should be nearer together 
than the lower extremities of the legs. This is the time 
for knowing whether the habit of the bird is to perek 
or not — that is whether he alights upon a branch or 
a fiat surface. The study of Natural History alone 
can give any precise knowledge upon this point ; 
still we can furnish the reader with such general in- 
formation as will enable him to avoid any gross 
errours. 

Birds of prey in general perch ; vultures perch or 
not, at pleasure. In a picture or cabinet, 3rou may 
put eagles, vultures, and most nocturnal birds of 
prey upon a heap of rocks. 

The tribe of passeres constituting the ancient class 
of pies and ravens in the system of Linnieus, all 
perch. Some of them as the magpie, ctow, &c, 
may perch or not. Woodpeckers may be struck 
against any perpendicular body — ^holding on with the 
claws, and resting upon the tail. 

The other classes of passeres are of the perching 
habit, except some kinds of larks and the house* 
pigeon. Starlings and blackbirds, in certain circum* 
stances do not perch. 

Geese, ducks, and generally all web-fboted birds, 
save the cormorant, do not perch. 

Birds which frequent the sea-shore, and generally 
all that have the tarsus long, and a bare leg, never 
perch. 

Qallinaceous fowl,* for the most part do not perch ; 
although a few offer occasional exceptions, as the 
pheasant, peacock, and guinea»hen. 

In placing the bird in position, let him not look 
straight forward if you wish to give him an anima* 
ted or graceful air ; turn his head somewhat to the 
right or left ; sometimes you may raise the beak a 
little. The operator however must consult his own 
taste. 

If the wings are large, and hang out of shape they 
may be furnished with supporters of wire. 

But before placing in the cabinet your subject is 
to be dried ; for this purpose wrap him oareftilly in 
fine cloth or mualin-^his will keep the feathers from 
being disordered. After drying, furnish him with ar- 
tificial eyes, of the same colour aa the living. For 
birds no larger than a spsrrow a mere black dot is 
sufficient ; for the middle size solid coloured eyes 
may be used \ but the largest, as ostriches, &c,, must 
have them of blown-glass. To fix the eye, you must 
first soften the eyelid, take out a little of the stuffing at 
that place, and return it wet — ^in an hour or so take 
it out again, and enlarge the opening ; stick the eye 
in with gum-water ; arrange the pupils with s needle, 
that the eyes may not squint — unless you wish to rep- 
resent the bird in a passion; we have remarked, 
that these animals, when enraged, bring the pupils of 



* Comprinng the bsm-door lEbwl, tuikey, peacock, pheesant, 
partiidj^e, ft& 
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the eyes toward one another ; in^a state of repose, 
they are in the middle of the orbit ; when agitated 
by love, they are turned away toward the outer angle 
of the eye. 

Now with a sharp, pair of pincers cut off the top 
of the wire even with the crest, smooth down the 
feathers, and y^ur subject is fit for the cabinets 



Remedies for Occasional Difficulties. — 1. Some- 
times the head of a bird is furnished with a crest or 
comb, requiring careful ' handling ; or is too large 
to admit the skin of the neck to be turned over it : 
make an incision from the crest to the first vertebrse 
of the neck ; and by means of this, prepare the 
head as before directed. 

3. If the bird has a fleshy comb, you may follow 
two methods ; in the first, stretch it out with pins 
and wires till dry, after which you may paint and 
varnish it; — in this process, however, the mem- 
branes contract, and destroy that appearance of ani- 
maiion, which constitutes the beauty of the subject. 
In the second method, remove the whole mass and 
substitute an artificial one of mastick, coloured accor- 
ding to life.'*' 

3. Web-footed fowls shcKild have their claws stretch- 
ed out with pins in drying ; all the scaly parts should 
receive a coat of spirit of turpentine — as a preserva- 
tion, and to maintain their brilliancy. 

4. In a large bird, if the wings hang down by their 
own weight, ihey may be kept in position by wires 
passed through them — as in the case of the legs. 

5. If a bird worth preserving has lost some of his 
feathers select from some other bird a quantity of 
fathers which resemble the lost ones ; with these 
you may replace the deficiency, thus :— cut off the 
quill of each feather, dip the cut end in gum- water and 
stipk it in its proper place upon the skin; when 
you have completed a row thus, begin another row 
above them, covering two thirds of each feather in 
the first row; proceed thus, till the whole vacant 
space is covered. 

6. If you have the skin of a bird in pieces, or if 
you have two or more of the same kind all partially 
deficient, you may construct a complete subject by 
putting together different parts of them all ; make a 
stuffed bc^y of the shape of the bird, and glue on 
the several pieces with gum-water ; they should be 
all of the same sex and age. 

7. The bills and legs are apt sometimes to lose 
their colour — this may be restored by painting; the 
paint should be very fine, and prepared with oil of 
pinks ; add a coat of varnish. If the legs have lost 
their scales, you may remedy this to a certain de- 
gree by little bits of parchment, stuck on' with gum- 
water ; varnish these likewise. 



♦ Good mastick may be manufactured thus :— Take two parts 
of whiting, and one part of white lead : grind them in a marble 
or metal mortar with a little nut-oil, made desiecacive as for paint- 
iag ; or if the oil be unprepared it must be very old ; then let it 
ferment twenty- four hours at least ; after which add more oil, 
and grind again till it be soft and ductile, so as not to stick to 
. the fingers. This is good white mastick. 

To colour it add during the trituration^lampblack for any 
degree of dark colour, red-lead for flesh, vermuion for the red 
parts of certain animals, indigo and red miied Ibr the violet 
membranes of the turkey, ochre for vellow^ &c. Keep the 
mastick m a leather baa or vessel ; the older it is the better— pro- 
Tided it does not dry. when used it should be softened anew 
withotf. 



Of Grouping. — By this term we understand the 
arrangement of two or more subjects together, so 
as to represent an action ; such as — a falcon grasp- 
ing a dove within his talons — a partridge covering 
her brood with her wings, in defending them from 
the attacks of a weasel or hawk — a pair of doves 
perching and billing upon a rose-bush — a mocking- 
bird essaying a vain defence against the fangs ofa 
snake, who is thrusting his head into her nest, &c. 
Compositions of this sort form a striking and inter- 
esting kind of picture, when they are arranged with 
taste and skill. To this end, the operator should be 
able to bestow upon each kidivldual, the attitude 
and expression fitted to denote the particular emotion 
which he is imagined to feel — as rage, grief, ferocity, 
love, &c. 

Animals have passions like men, and though less 
in number, they are more energetick ; we shali sub- 
join a short extract from Boitard's work, entitled the 
Cabmet of Natural History, in describing the effects 
of some of the passions, as witnessed in a few indi- 
viduals of the feathered tribe ; in this he refers to 
three very common and well-known species, namely 
the magpie, the blackbird, and the wren. 

" When in a state of repose, the feathers of the 
magpie on the u|^r portion of the body are smoothed 
flat to the skin ; those of the belly slightly raised 
from it, which makes them a little pendent ; the neck 
drawn in, the tail parallel with the body or but slight- 
ly inclined, and the wings fixed in their pectoral cav- 
ities ; when in this condition, the magpie is always 
perched. 

" The blackbird's feathers when in repose are a 
little disordered, the neck drawn quite into the breast, 
the tail somewhat raised, and the wings in a raiall 
degree pendent. He should be perched. 

" The feathers of the wren are smooth, and the tail 
parallel. He is always perched. 

" In action, the body of the magpie is placed hor- 
izontally ; the neck stretched out, the head turned 
aude, the feathers all smooth, and the tail raised 
high; the legs are placed near the middle of the 
bcdy, and the wings pendent; he may be placed 
not perching. 

" The blackbird's feathers are disordered, the neck 
a little stretched, the head straight forward ^nd a lit- 
tle raised, the tail set hi^h, the legs bent as if unable 
to support the body, and the wings very pendent ; he 
may be placed not perching. 

" The feathers of the wren are smooth, the tail 
raised to a vertical position, the neck considerably 
stretched, the bill pointing downward, the wings pen- 
dent, the legs stretched out, and the body parallel to 
the horizon. 

'* When a bird is in fear, the neck is stretched out, 
the feathers flattened very smooth; the beak, the 
body, and the tail in ^e same Une, and a little hang- 
ing forward ; the forward extremities of the wings 
are detached from the body, and the tips close to the 
tail. 

. To give a bird the attitude of seizing on its^ prey, 
stretch the legs, open the claws, bend down the neck 
and head, raise the wings high, about three quarters 
open, and convex above ; the tail should form a fan, 
almost perpendicular and the body be inclined to- 
wards the prey. 

*« If the bird be flying the tail should be horizontsl 
and open, the nmk torwvi and a little on one sid^i 
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the claws shut and pressed against the breast. Sus- 
pend it to the ceiling by a wire or string. 

" In the transition from fear to anger, the body 
inclines still farther forward ; the beak opens ; the 
pupils of the eye draw toward each other, and give 
the bird a squinting look ; the feathers of the neck 
ruffle up — those of the lower pans lie flat ; the tail 
rises, and spreads in an arch ; the legs bend ; and 
;he wings are thrust off from the body— or half open 
md rise upon the back. 

The operator cannot be ignorant of various mate- 
rials necessary for composing bis groups ; still there 
ire many things in' so general use, that we shall pre- 
sent them to notice here. 

I'he branches upon which birds are generally pla- 
ced in cabinets are gathered upon the skirts of woody 
ipots ; they are commonly the limbs of plum-trees, 
tvhich have been stunted by the bite of cattle, and 
)ecome covered with white and yellow lichens ; the 
branch, fixed in the cabinet is adorned with artificial 
lowers and leaves, fastened on with wire. To imi- 
;ate the various sorts of mosses, lichens, and short 
prasses it is customary to use the fine shavings of 
lorn made by turners ; these are coloured according 
.0 fancy, and sifted over the branch — which has pre- 
viously been coated with glue or paste. An imita- 
ion of rock is effected by brown pasteboard, wetted 
n thin paste, moulded into a proper shape, and cov- 
sred with fine sand. Earth is imitated with sand, 
jravel, coffee-grounds, &c. 

Beyond these general ideas, the operator must be 
eft to the guidance of his own taste and ingenuity ; 
rroups of the above description possess value both 
ibr use and ornament ; when arranged with skill and 
effect, they constitute alike objects of seientifick study^ 
ind elegant taste. 



Taking of Lizards, 4'^.-^Lizard8 inhabit both 
[and and water. Some kindsf as the Crocodile, are 
langerous from their sia^e and the terrible power of 
heir jaws, armed with long and ^arp teeth ; these 
rou cannot master till you have shot them with* a gun, 
>r overpowered them with clubs. Others of a smaU 
and, like tritons and soma species of salamanders, 
Iwelling in marshes and ponds, may be caught easi- 
y with hooks or nets. A third class are founts only 
n close and damp woody epots, among subterrane- 
)us ruins, and under roeks in unfrequented placet ; 
unong these are the land -salamanders which you 
nay take without difficulty, as they are slow of 
novement, and have no means of escape or defence. 

The most numerous class of lizards are those 
vhich inhabit the trunks of trees, old walls with a 
southerly exposure, slopes of ground with the same 
ispect, among Allien leaves, and in woody places 
lot sufficiently grown to shade entirely the low shrubs 
md dead leaves, where they love to hide. These 
creatures are so quick in their motions, that the eye 
ian scarcely trace their progress ; in addition, they 
ire courageous and snappish, and bite with their 
oothless jaws so firmly, that no method btU killing 
vill oblige them to loosen their hold ; the wounds 
vhich they give, however, are not dangerous. Some 
^f these little creatures are decked in the most bril- 
iant colours ; all are very difficult to catch ; they 
bust be taken by surprise or artifice, b«t the first 
Mlhod has ibm inooavenienc^ almost always of am- 



tilating them irreparably ; their tail is extremely deli* 
cate, and broken by the slightest blow. 

To catch this animal without injury, yon must 
come upon him without being seen, and strike him 
with a flexible rod so as to hit him upon the back, 
just between his two pair of legs ; thus breaking the 
back-bone, when you may secure him i^ithout diffi- 
culty. Some of them have so keen a sight and 
smell,' that it is almost impossible to surprise them ; 
among these are the green and occellated lizard of 
the south of France. Take a very small hook, and 
attach to it a horsehair line of three or four threads 
strongly twisted ; bait this with a large fiy, and hang 
it before the door of his dwelling; when he catches 
a view of it, he will not fail to bite. 

Snakes should be hunted with precaution ; some 
of an enormous size, which inhabit the burning 
plains of Africa, attack and conquer powerful animals 
by the aid of their prodigious strength and courage 
It is particularly in hot climates that we find those 
species the most valuable for their rarity and splen- 
(Hd eolours. Cold and temperate countries pos- 
sess but few. The viper has the upper-jaw armed 
with one, two, three, and four moveable fangs, which 
closely resemble the claws of a cat ; these fangs 
have a hollow through the whole of their length, 
by which the poison is conveyed into the wocmd. 
The bite is not commonly mortal ; but in many cir- 
cumstances may become so, especially if the per- 
son bitten be not of a robust temperament and 
healthy blood. Remedies should be promptly applied ; 
the most sure is volatile alkali (sal volatile,) a few 
drops of which should be swallowed in a glass of 
water ; rub also the wound with the same, and bind 
on a linen cloth dipped therein. 

It would be serviceable here to specify the char- 
acters which distinguish the venomous snakes from 
the harmless, but unfortunately these marks are not 
sufficiently striking to catch the view at first sight ; 
— at any rate, beware of the serpent with a trian- 
gular head, fiat at the top, wide toward the body, 
and with a narrow neck. These reptiles often sleep 
stretched out upon the rocks in the sun, or upon dry 
leaves ; if you surprise them at this moment, you 
may be sure their first movement will be to bite or 
attempt an escape. It seems as if nature, in furnish- 
ing them with the most terrible of all weapons, had 
withheld the privilege of abusing them ; for every 
noxious species is so slow of movement, as to be 
unable to inflict a bite except by surprise. From 
the moment you have* discovered them, it is quite 
easy either to shun or attack them with advantage ; 
they are too clumsy to spring upon you, and hardly 
Me to escape by flight. 

They should be managed with precaution, not 
only alive but dead. Serious results have follow- 
ed the imprudence of persons who have scratched 
themselves with the fangs of a rattlesnake, dead and 
dry for several years. There are instances of per- 
sons dangerously bitten by the head of a viper, 
which had been separated from the trunk more than 
f(Hrty-eight hours. Again you must be on your guard, 
when you have taken one apparently dead ; these 
creatures, when they find themselves hotly pursued 
and without the means of escape, have the cunning 
to lie still and counterfeit death ; wo to the rash 
mortal who trusts the deception ! 

Snakes are fond of rocky and woody spocs« lying 
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open during most of the day to the sun, and in the 
neighbourhood of a marsh or riv^r, whither they go 
in hot weather to hunt the frogs, shrew-mice*, and 
little birds. Some not content with occasional vis- 
its to the banks of rivers, take up their abode there 
among the stumps and bushes ; others keep about 
the rocks, among the ruins of old buildings, and even 
in the dunghills of yards little frequented. Every 
country and village has its particular locality, where 
they are most abundant; the inhabitants entertain 
too much dread of these reptiles, to be ignorant oC 
the precise spots. 

Upon setting out in pursuit of them, provide your- 
self with a pair of long-handled nippers or tongs, a 
leather sack in which you should sprinkle a quanti- 
ty of snuff, and a net of the following make : — It 
should be dip-net with very small meshes, or of a 
substance sufficiently transparent to enable you to see 
what is enclosed ; the upper edge of the hoop to 
which the net is attached must be set with a row of 
sharp iron teeth, half an inch long, and not above a 
quarter of an inch apart ; to the hoop attach a han- 
dle three or four feet long, obliquely joining the 
hoop, so that you may hold the mouth of the net flat 
upon the ground without bringing the handle to a 
level. Witl) this you may hold the reptile, wheth- 
er snake or lizard, secure upon the ground ; the 
teeth will prevent his escape underneath, if he be 
wholly within the circumference of the hoop ; and 
if he be partly without, he will be fast pinned to the 
earth. In both cases, it will be easy to kill him 
without tearing the skin. Throw him into your sack, 
where the snuBf will despatch him if he be not previ- 
ously dead. In the same Back you may put your 
frogs, toads, lizards, &c. 

They may then undergo the following preparation. 
Wash them in water several times, and extract the 
contents of the stomach ; you may judge of the quan- 
tity of these, by the stuffed and prominent condition 
of the belly. It is well known that a snake no big- 
ger round than the finger, and with a head of the 
size of the thumb, will swallow a toad as big as the 
fist ; this surprising voracity is owing to the siiigu- 
lar conformation of his jaws, whose elastick ligaments 
permit the enormous distension. When you find a 
snake's belly stufied to this degree, hold him up by 
the tail, and with the other hand squeeze the swal- 
lowed mass downward to the mouth, where common- 
ly it will stop ; then placing him on a table, force 
open his jaws by prying within theiii strongly and re- 
peatedly; when his throat is widely dist^ded, you 
may draw out the mass by a corkscrew attached to 
a long handle ; after this, wash him again, and dry 
him by the frequent application of a cloth ; you may 
then put him in spirits-. 

The best liquor for preserving not only reptiles, but 
all other subjects for Natural History, without doubt 
is alcohol or spirits of wine, as this is in no danger 
of freezing ; still it has some disadvantages ; — in the 
first place, it is costly ; secondly, it is apt to dis- 
colour the subjects when too strong (the proper 
strength may be fixed at the 18th or 20th degree of 
Baum^'s areometer ;) in the third place, it quickly 
evaporates when the vessel is not hermetically seal- 
ed. In a future number we shall give the 
composition of several liquors, which in many cases 
may be advantageously substituted. Every sort of 
alcohol IB alike useful for the present purposoi 



whether manufactured from wine, the peach, potato, 
grain, or molasses. 

If you design to keep a subject in liquor for a 
great length of time, let it first saturate therein 
a day or two ; then take it out, and wipe off the 
mucosity which has gathered upon it ; after which, 
put it in fresh liquor. Without this indispensable 
precaution^ the fluids of the animal will unite with 
the spirit, and weaken it to such a degree that the 
whole will be unable to preserve it from corruption. 

In concluding this part, we may remind the young 
naturalist wHo wishes to collect reptiles, that the. 
months of May and June are the best for his purpose ; 
at this time the greater part have cast their slough, 
and appear in colours much more brilliant than at 
any later period. 



OONGREVE ROCKETS. 



'< The rocket is a cylinder of hamnaered iron, dif- 
fering nothing in shape or proportion from the paper 
rocket used in innocent fireworks ; it is also fumirii- 
ed with a stick as they are, and fired in the same 
way. The difference and the secret, whatever it 
may be, is in the composition, which though in ap« 
pearanee h like an ordinary gunpowder paste, is of 
so firm a consistence, as to equal in hardness the 
iron which surrounds it. The diameter of the lar- 
gest rocket hitherto used in bombardment, was eight 
inches ; of the smallest used in field serviee some- 
thing less than three ; in all cases the length of the 
cylinder is eight times its diameter. The flight of 
rockets, too, varies between 1000 and 2500 yards in 
proportion to their size. Those intended for a bom«^ 
bardment arQ usually armed with shells, containing 
twemty pounds of powder, and a strong iron case of 
combustible matter, whose violence is inextinguish- 
able. For field service, they are either armed with 
shells, or the top of the rocket is formed into a little 
mortar, which may be made to discharge at any pe- 
rk>d of its flight, from fifty to two hundred musket- 
bklls. Three field rockets may easily be carried by 
an infantry soldier, and they need no* other appara- 
tus for firing them than such as may be made from 
six muskets and a halbert, should not a bank or wall 
present a more convenient stand. No pocket of 
more than three hundred pounds has yet been used 
even in bombardments ; but some time ago. Sir Wil- 
liflm Congreve, the inventor, proposed the use of 
rockets exceeding a tun in weight ; these were to 
carry each several barrels of gunpowder in a mas- 
sive case of steel ; wherever they struck, the impe- 
tus of their prodigious weight would force them in- 
diflferently through earth and mason work : thus beav? 
ittg into the very centre of the enemy's fortifications 
a mine whose explosion would leave but little trace 
of the curtain, tower, or bastion on which it should 
alight." 

Pride in a beautiful woman, is like a flaw in a dia- 
mond ; it lessens its value, spoils its lustre, and re- 
mains indelible. 

Of all the imperfections in a woman, pride is the 
most intolerable — for that is hardest to be excused 
that is never to be mended. 



m 
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RAFT OP THE ST. FRANCIS. 

About three hundred miles up the St. Francis, 
from its discharge into the Mississippi, commence 
the rafts of timber by which its navigation is obstruct- 
ed ; these rafts are three in number, the most exten- 
sive not exceeding one mile. They commence at 
the head of the back water on the St Francis, from 
the overflow of the Mississippi ; and if once proper- 
ly removed, they would not probably again obstruct 
the channel. Like all other obstacles of a similar 
character on the western rivers, these rafts are form- 
ed of immense masses of heavy timber, piled 9p and 
driven compactly together ; and in some portions by 
deposite oi alluvion, and the decivf of vegetation, a 
soil of more depth has been formed upon them, sup- 
porting living trees, under brush ana herbage. In 
some places a person may cross the St. Francis 
without beholding any indication of the stream, or 
being conscious that he b in its vicinity. The river 
enters above, flows beneath the raft, and again issues 
below, as if it had just risen from the ground. Some 
of the rafts rise and fall with the variations of the 
stream, like » floating bridge. The principal obstruc- 
tion is opposite the lower extremity of West Prairie ; 
but there are several smaller ones lower upon the 
stream, and on its various tribytaries. In the vicini- 
ty of this raft lies an extensive swamp, some eighty 
miles in length, which, it is thought, may be roclaim- 
ed by a canal, which would cost two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. A short distance below the 
raft, an extent of country fiffy miles in length, and 
aboiit thirty in breadth, was sunk to the depth of 
one hundred feet, perpendicular, by the earthquake 
of 1811 and 1812. The eflfects of this was com- 
]detely to destroy the channel of the St. Fraocis for 
thirty miles, its waters being divided into a number 
of small streams, none of sufficient dept|i for miviga- 
tion. By filling up all those channels excepting 
one, and cutting that deeper, » good navigation 
mi^t be obtained, it is thought, most of the year for 
steamboats. The expense of this undertaking is 
estimated at fifty thousand dollars. 

There is said to be something reniaikid>le in the 
vast inundation between the St. Francis and ihb^ 
Mississippi. Prior to the earthquake of 1811 and 
1812, these bottoms were not flooded : but by that 
event, this section of country was so shaken and de- 
pressed, that the freshets of the St. Francis found 
their Way across the interval to the Mississippi ; yet, 
as a general thing, the banks of the latCsr stream 
exceed those of the former height by sixteen feet : 
a levee of a few feet altitude would, therefore bo 
amply sufficient for every variation of the waters. 
The eastern bank of the St. Francis, it is believed, 
should also be leveed, for a distance of one hundred 
miles from its mouth, to prevent the back water of 
die Mississippi from overflowing the bottoms, that 
lie between the streams, in time of flood. The proba- 
ble expense of removing the rafts and other obstruc- 
tions to the navigation of the St. Francis, as well as 
of constructing the necessary levees, is estimated at 
less than two hundred thousand dollars; and the 
value of the territory redeemed at nearly eighi mtl- 
Uons ! When the St. Francis is once cleared from 
obetruction to its navigation, it will present one of 
the noblest streams in the western valley — ^naviga- 
blo for a distance of four w five hundred milea» 



through lands of unrivalled fertility. The redemp- 
tion of this extensive tract, three hundred miles in 
length and upward of thirty in breadth, is a subject 
of deep interest to the State of Missouri. All her 
southern counties would be greatly profited ; a navi- 
gable stream would flow past every farm, the health 
of the region would be improved^ the agricultural 
interest would be advanced, and thirty-six thousand 
new families would be settled on lands now deem- 
ed worse than valueless. The subject, we repeat, 
i( one of vital importance to the southern sections 
of Missouri, and we trust that her representatives at 
Washington will duly consider those measures 
which may be introduced before our national coun- 
cils, most conducive to her interests. 

St, Louis BttUetin. 



STEAlfBOATS ON LAKE ESIB. 

From the Cleveland Herald we copy the subjoin- 
ed list of Steamboats employed, at present, on Lake 
Eri^: — 



NAMES. 

Cleveland 
James Madison 
Milwaukie 
Constellation 
Bunker Hill 
Constitution 
New England 
Gen. Wa3me 
Michigan 
Thos. Jefferson 
Sandusky 
Columbus 
Pennsylvania 
Daniel Webster 
Do Witt Clinton 
United States 
Monroe 
Com. Perry 
Robert Fulton 
North America 
Rhode Island 
New York 
O. Newberry 
Erie 

Cincinnati 
Gen. Porter 
C. Townsend 
Ohio 

Barcelona 
W. F. P. Taylor 
Commerce - 
Gov. Marcy 
Eclipse 

Major Downing 
Mazeppa 
W. Peacock 
Victory 
Gen. Jackson 
Gen. Brady 
Macomb 
Gen. Gratiot 



CAPTAINS. 

Hart 

Bristol 

Miller 

Gager 

Nickersott 

Appleby 

Burnett 

Pratt 

Allen 

Wilkins 

Titus 

Walker 

Cotton 

Tyler 

Squier 

Shook 

Atwood' 

Wilkisoii 

Hart 

Ediftunds 

Shepard 

Edwards 
ToUng 
Norton 
Fox 



VaU 

Stevens 

M'Kenzie 



AUen 
Hanson 



TIW8. 

580 
700 
500 
530 
470 
500 
450 
400 
462 
428 
387 
392 
355 
376 
430 
366 
350 
352 
368 
361 
200 
329 
170 
160 
180 
352 
312 
171 
160 
125 

80 
161 
240 

45 

66 
120 

77 

65 

66 
small 

62 



BnH.T. 

1837 

1837 

1837 

1837 

1837 

1837 

1837 

1837 

1833 

1835 

1834 

1835 

1833 

1833 

1836 

1834 

1835 

1835 

1835 

1834 

1837 

1833 

1833 

18S6 

1836 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1836 

1835 

1837 

1833 

1833 

1834 

1836 

1829 

1884 

1833 

1833 

1837 

1831 
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Many of ihe above boats are equal ia point of 
strength, speed, and accommodations for passengers 
to any in the world. Without disparagement of 
others, we boast of the Cleveland, for beauty, speed, 
and luxury of furnishings : more cbmpetent judges 
than we are say she will not be surpassed at pres- 
ent. But she will have competitors probably in 
the three first of the following list of boats not com- 
pleted ; as well as in the Milwaukie of Buffalo 
which made one trip the last season. 

BOATS BmLDING ON LAKE EEOL 



NAMES. 


WHERE BUILDING. 


TUNS. 


Illinois 


Detroit 


70Q. 


Erie 


Erie 


460^ 


Buffalo 


Buffalo 


700 


Wisconsin 


Conneaut 


600 


Rochester 


CleTeland 


400 


Saginaw 


Sandusky 


300 


Osceola 


Ashtabula 


400 


Chesapeake 


Maumee 


375 


President 


Huron 




Belvidere 


Belvidere 




Osceola 


Buffalo 


smaU 


Lexington 


Black River 


400 




Fairport 






Vermillion 





The tannage of the above boats is stated in round 
numbers, and may not be entirely correct. It is be- 
lieved they are not greatly erroneous. 

Of the boats plying on the Canada side we know 
nothing. The names of two are Thames and Min- 
nissetunk. 

The following list of steamboats which have been 
lost, broken up, &c., may be worth preserving : 

Walk-in-the-water ; built in 1818, wrecked near 
Buffalo in 11821, tunnage 338. 

Superiour ; 346 tuns, built in 1822, dismantled. 

Niagara ; 156 tuns, built in 1824 ; she was broken 
by collision with the Pennsylvania near Huron, 1837. 

Pioneer ; 120 tons, built in 1825, wrecked on 
the upper lakes, 1836. 

Sheldon Thompson ; 241 tuns, built in 1825, bro- 
ken up 1837. , 

Uncle Sam ; 274 tuns, buUt in 1833, engine ta- 
ken out the present season. 

William renn $ 250 tuns, built in 1836, disman- 
tled 1837. 

Chippewa ; 45 tuns, boilt in 1825, broken up in 
1828, 

Washington ; 609 tuns, built in 1833, wrecked on 
her second trip near Long Point, U. C. 

Delaware ; 177 tuns, built in 1833, wrecked on 
Lake Michigan, 1836. 

Enterprise ; 219 tuns, built in 1825, condemned, 

Caroline ; 45 tuns, built at Charleston, S. C. in 
1822 of live oak; brought to N. York, thence by 
river and canal to Lake Ontario, where she was em- 
ployed some time as a ferry-boat ; afterward brought 
to Lake Erie through the Welland canal, and em- 
ployed upon the Detroit river and elsewhere ; seized 
for smuggling the Last summer, taken to Buffalo and 
sold. The end of this boat is well known. 

We find in a list derived from official resources 
in 1837, the names of several small boau belonging 



to Detooit which are not given above. — ^Chicago 186 
tuns,^ Detroit 137 tuns, Don Quixote 51 tuns. Of 
these three we know nothing more than is given ; 
nor of the Argo, Cincinnati of Detroit, Lady of the 
Lake and Water Witch more than their names. 
They are probably very small boats. 



^ fiURIAL OF THE INDIAN GIRL. 

BY MRS. J.. H. SIGOUKNIT. 

The only daughter of an Indian woman in Wisconsin Territory, d 
,of lingering consumption, at the age of e%hteen. A few of her < 
race, and a few of the whites, were at her grave ; but none wept i 
the poor mother."— C^per Jaissiaaippi Herald, 

A WAIL upon the prairies— 

A cry of woman's wo — 
That minffleth with the autumn blast, 

Ail fitfully and low. 
It is a mother's wailing I — 

Hath earth another tone, 
Like that with which a mother mourns, 

Her lo8t,\her only one? 

Pale faces gather round her— 

They mark the storm swell high, 
That rends and wrecks the tossing soul, 

But their cold, blue eyes were dry. 
Pale faces gazea upon her, 

As the v^d winds caught her moan-— 
But she was an Indian mother— . 

So, she wept those tears alone. 

Long, o'er that wastiuje idol. 

She watch'd, and toiTd and pny'd : 
Though every dreary dawn reveard 

Some ravage Death had made { 
Till the fleshless sinews started. 

And hope no opiate gave, 
And hoarse and nollow grew her voices 

An echo from the grave. 

She was a gentle creature^ 

Of raven eye and tress, 
And dovelike were the tones that breath'd 

Her bosom's tenderness ;~ 
Save when some quick emotion 

The warm blood stronely sent 
To revel in her olive check, 

So richly doquent. 

I said consumption smote her^ 

And the heaWs art was vara ; 
But she was an Indian maiden, 

So none deplored her pain ;— 
~ None, save that widowed mother, 

Who now. by her open tomb. 
Is writhing like the smitten wretch. 

Whom judgement marks for doom. 

Alas! that lowly cabin, 

That couch beside the wall, 
That seat beneath the mantling vine, 

TheyHre lone and empty all. 
What nand shall pluck the tall, green com, 

That ripeneth on the plain, 
Since she, for whom the board was spiead, 

Must ne'er return again ? % 

Rest, rest, thou Indian maiden !«- 

Nor let thy murmuring shade ■ 
Grieve that those pale-brow'd ones with 

Thy burial-rite surveyed ; — 
There's many a kiiiff, whose funeral 

A black-robed realm shall see, 
For whom no tear of grief is shed, 

Like that which falls for thee, 

Yes, rest thee, forest-maiden ! 

Beneath thy native tree ; 
The proud may boast their little day, 

Then sink to dust like thee; 
But there's many a one whose fimera] 

With nodding plumes may be, 
Whom nature nor afi^tion mourns^ 

As now they mourn for \hec. 
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ENGRAVED SOCKS. 

Wady Mokatteb is a valley entering Wady Sheikh, 
ad bordering on the upper regions of the Sinai mount- 
ins. It extends for about three hours' march, and 
I most places its rocks present abrupt clifls, twenty 
r thirty feet high. From these cliffs large masses 
ave separated and lie at the bottom in the valley. 
The cliffs and rocks are thickly covered with ih- 
criptions, which are continued, at intervals of a few 
andred paces only, for at least the distance of two 
ours and a half. Burckhardt says, that to copy all of 
lem would occupy a skilful draughtsman six or 
ight days. The inscriptions are very rudely exe- 
uted, sometimes with large letters, at others with 
mall, and seldom with straight lines. The charac- 
3rs appear to be written from right to left ; and al- 
liough not cut deep, an instrument of metal must 
lave been required, as the rock is of considerable 
lardness. Some of them are on rocks at a height 
f twelve or fifteen feet, and must have required a 
adder to ascend to them. The characters are not 
;nown. The superiour of the Franciscans, who 
isited the place in 1723, observes, "Although we 
lad among us men who understood the Arabian, 
jreek, Hebrew, Syriack, Coptick, Latin, Armenian, 
Turkish, English, Illyrian, German, and Bohemian 
anguages, there was not one of us who had the 
lightest knowledge of the characters engraved in 
heso hard rocks with great labour, in a country 
vhere there is nothing to be had either to eat or 
Irink. Hence it is probable that these characters 
^ntained some profound secrets, which, long before 
he birth of Jesus Christ, were sculptured in these 



rocks by 'the Chaldeans or, some other persons.*^ ' 

This account excited profound attention in Europe : 
and it was thought by many that the inscriptions 
i.might have been framed by the Israelites during 
: their stay in this region, and probably contained irre- 
j fragable evidence for the truth of the Mosaick his- 
I tory. Hence copies of them have been anxiously 
sought and secured. But with the exception of a 
few in Greek, the character and language remain 
unknown. " Before they can be all deciphered," 
says Laborde, " greater progress than has yet been 
attained must be made in* the paleography and an- 
cient languages of the East. The most general opin- 
ion is that they were the work of pilgrims who visi- 
ted Sinai about the sixth century.'' This seems to 
us very doubtful. The Greek inscriptions and the 
crosses on which this conclusion chiefly rests, may 
indeed have been of that or a later age ; but it does 
not follow that those in the unknown characters 
necessarily were so too. However, this is of no 
consequence, for our purpose, which is merely to 
illustrate by example the practice of charging the 
living rock with inscriptions ; and that example is 
the more interesting from being taken from a region 
of 80 much scriptural interest, and not far from the 
land of Uz. Although these inscriptions should prore 
not to be of high antiquity, and, only to record the 
names and prayers of Jewish and Christian pilgrims 
to Sinai ; the rude manner in which they are exhibi- 
ted, may well be supposed to be such as belonged 
to the time when men first began to inscribe on rocks 
their abiding memorials. It only remains to add 
that among the inscriptions, appear S9metime8 ex- 
tremely rude figures of men and animals, (camels 
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goats, &c ,) some of which seem to be of the same 
date as the original characters, while others seem to 
belong to a more recent period. 



COSTUMES OF THE JEWS. 

According to Herodotus, the dress of the £gyp-< 
tians consisted of a linen garment, over which was 
worn a white woollen cloak or shawl. The former, 
which seems to have been often, if not generally, 
worn without the other, was fringed at the bottom ; 
and as it is probable that the Israelites while in Egypt 
and till they entered Canaan, conformed to the Egyp- 
tian costume, it is thought by Le Clerc and others, 
that the " fringes" were derived from the Egyptians. 
It may as well have arisen, however, from the Egyp- 
tians haying borrowed a Jewish usage at some time 
in the course of the long period between the times 
of Moses and Herodotus. 

Concerning the form of this fringe, perhaps noth- 
ing positive can be determined. Some think that 
the fringes were no other than strings with tassels 
at the end fastened to the four corners of the upper 



garment, the proper use of these strings being to fas- 
ten the corners together. Of this opinion are the 
modern Jews, as appears by the following descrip- 
tion, taken from " Levi's Ceremonies of the Jews :"— 
« Every male of the Jewish nation is obliged to have 
a garment with fringes at the four corners ; and ev- 
ery morning when they put on these garments they 
take the fringes in their hand, and say ; ' Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, king of the universe, who 
hast sanctified us with thy commandments, and com- 
manded us the commandment of the fringes !' " 
He describes the robe in question, as follows : — " It 
is made of two square pieces with two long pieces 
like straps joined to them, in order that one of the 
said pieces may hang down before upon the breast, 
and the other behind ; at the extremity of the four 
corners are fastened the strings, each of which has 
five knots besides the tassel, signifying the five 
books of the law.*' The Habbins, under whose in- 
struction tins profound analogy has been established, 
further observe that each string consisted of eight 
threads, which, with the number of knots and the 
numeral value of the letters in the word zizith, make 
613, which is, according to them, the exact number 
of the precepts in the law. Ffom this they argue 
the importance of this command, since he who ob- 
serves it they say, in effect observes the whole law ! 




Vol. v.— 6t 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

JOHN ANDRE. 
[From Knapp'B Ammcan Biography.]' 

John Andre, aiddecamp to Sir Heary Clinton, 
ind adjutant-general of the British army in the Rev- 
>lutionary war, was born in EJngland, in 1749. His 
*ather was a native of Geneva, and a considerable 
nerchant in the Levant trade ; he died in 1769. 
^oung Andre was destined to mercantile business, 
md attended his father's counting-house, after hav- 
ng spbnt some years for his education at Geneva. 
[ie first entered the army in January, 1771. At this 
ime he had a strong attachment to Honoria Sneyd, 
vho afterward married Mr. Edge worth. In 1772 
le visited the courts of Germany, and returned to 
Sngland in 1773. He landed at Philadelphia in 
September 1774, as lieutenant of the Royal English 
i^usileers ; and soon proceeded by way of Boston, 
o Canada to join his regiment. In 1775 he was 
aken prisoner by Montgomery, at St. John's ; but 
vas afterward exchanged, and appointed captain. 
;n the summer of 1777 he was appointed aid to 
jren. Grey, and was present at the engagements in 
^ew Jersey and Pennsylvania, in 1777 and 1778. 
Dn the return of Gen. Grey, he was appointed aid 
o Gen. Clinton. In 1780 he was promoted to the 
ank of major, and made adjutant-general of the 
British army. 

After Arnold had intimated to the British, in 1780, 
US-intention of delivering up West Point to them, 
^ajor Andre was selected as the person, to whom 
he maturing of Arnold's treason, and the arrange- 
nents for Its execution should be committed. A 
:orrespondence was for some time carried on be- 
ween them under a mercantile disguise and the 
eigned name« of Gustavus and Anderson ; and at 
ength, to facilitate their communications, the Yul- 
ure sloop-of-war moved up the North river, and took 
. station conve\^ient for the purpose, but not so near 
s to excite suspicion. An interview was agreed 
n, and in the night of September 21, 1780, he was 
iken in a boat, which was despatched for the pur- 
ose, and carried to the beach, without the posts of 
oth armies, under a pass for John Anderson. He 
let General Arnold at the house of a Mr. Smith. 
\^hile the conference was yet unfinished daylight 
pproached ; and to avoid the danger of discovery, 
was proposed that he should remain concealed till 
le succeeding night. He is understood to have 
sfused to be carried within the American posts, 
ut the promise made him by Arnold to respect this 
bjection was not observed. He was carried within 
lem contrary to his wishes and against his knowl- 
[Ige. He continued with Arnt)ld the succeeding 
ay, and when on the following night, he proposed 
» return to the Yulture, the boatman refused to carry 
im, because she had during the day shifted her 
ation, in consequence of,a gun having been moved 
► the shore and brought to bear upon her. This 
nbarrassing circumstance reduced htm to the ne- 
3S8ity of endeavouring to reach New York by land, 
ielding with reluctance to the urgent represenia- 
ons of Arnold, he laid aside his regimentals, which 
9 had hitherto worn under a surtout, and put on a 
lit of plain clothes ; and receiving a pass from the 
merican general, authorizing him, under the feign- 



ed name of John .Anderson, to proceed on the pnb- 
lick service to the White Plains, or lower if he 
thought proper, he set out on his return in the even- 
ing of the twenty-second, accompanied by Joshua 
Smith, and passed the night at Crorapond. The 
next morning he crossed the Hudson to King's ferry 
on the east side. A little beyond the Croton, Smith 
deeming him safe, bade him adieu. He had passed 
dl the guards and posts on the road without suspi- 
cion, and was proceeding to New York in perfect 
security, when September twenty-third, one of the 
three military men, who were employed with others 
in scouting-parties between the lines of the two ar- 
mies, springing suddenly frotn his covert into the 
road, seized the reins of his bridle and stopped his 
horse. Instead of producing his pass^ Andre with a 
want of self-possession, which can be attributed only 
to a kind Providence, asked the man hastily where 
he belonged, and being answered, ** to below," re- 
plied immediately, " and so do I." He then declared 
himself to be a British officer, on urgent business, 
and begged that he might not be detained. The 
other two militia men coming up at this moment, he 
discovered his mistake ; but it was too late to repair 
it. He offered them his purse and a valuable watch, 
to which he added the most tempting promises of 
ample reward and permanent provision m>m the goy- 
eniment, if they would permit him to escape ; but 
his ofiers were rejected without hesitation. 

The militia men, whose names were John Pauld* 
ing, David Williams, and Isaac Van Wart, proceed- 
ed to search him. They found concealed in his 
boots exact returns, in Arnold's handwriting, i>f the 
state of the forces, ordnance, and defences at West 
Point and Hs dependancies ; critical remarks on the 
works, and an estimate of the men ordinarily em- 
ployed in them, with other interesting papers. An- 
dre was carried befo)*e Lieutenant-Colonel Jameson, 
the officer commanding the scouting parties on the 
lines, and regardless of himself, and only anxious 
for the safety of Arnold, he still maintained the char- 
acter whi^h he had a8sumed,^and requested Jameson 
to inform hia commanding (^cer, that Anderson 
was taken. A letter was accordingly sent to Arnold 
and the traitor, thus becoming acquainted with his 
danger, escaped. The narrative of the bearer of 
this letter, Mr. Solomon Allen, is given in the sketch 
of his life : it dififers in several respects from the 
account of the aJQfair in the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, and throws Jight upon circumstances which 
have been heretofore obscure. 

A board of general officers, of which Major-Gen- 
eral Greene was president, an4 the two foreign gen- 
erals, Lafayette and Steuben, were members, was 
called to report a precise state of the case of Andre, 
who had acknowledged himself a<iQutant-general of 
the British army, and to determine in what charac- 
ter he was to be considered, and to what punish- 
ment he was liable. He received from the board 
erety mark of indulgent attention ; and from a sense 
of justice, as well as of delicacy, he was informed 
on the first opening of the examination, that he waa 
at por cot liberty not to answer any interrogatory 
which might embarrass hir own feelings. But he 
disdained every evasion, and frankly acknowledged 
every thing which was material to* his condemnation. 
" I came,^ said he, " to hold a communication 
with a general officer of the American arni^^ by the 
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order of my own commander. I eniere4 the American 
lines by an unquestionable authority : when I passed 
from them it was by the same authority. I used no 
deception. I had heard that a Provincial officer had 
repented of the course he had taken, and that he 
avowed, that he never meant to go so far as he had 
gone in resisting the authority of his king. The 
British commander was willing to extend to him the 
king's clemency ; yea, his bounty, in hopes to allure 
others to ^o the same. I made no plans ; I exani- 
ined no works ;-^I only received his communica- 
tions, and was on my way to return to the army, and 
to make known all that I had learned from a general 
officer in your camp. Is this the office of a spy ? 
I never should ha^ acted in that light, and what I 
have done is not in the nature of a spy. I have 
noted neither your strength, nor nakedness. If there 
be wrong in the tranaactioo, is it mine ? 

"The office of a spy, a soldier has a right to 
refuse ; but to carry and fetch communications with 
another, army, I never heard was criminal. The 
circumstances which followed afler my interview 
with General Arnold, were not in my .power to con- 
trd. He alone had the management of them. <• 

^* Itns said that I rode in disguise. I rode for 
security, incog, as far as I was able, but other than 
criminal deeds induce one to do this. I was not 
bound to wear my uniform any longer than it was 
expedient wr pohtick. I scorn the name of a spy ; 
brand my offence with some other title, if it change 
not the punishment, I beseech you. It is not death 
I fear. I am buoyed above it by a conscionmess of 
having intendeii to discharge my duty in an honour- 
able manner. 

" Plans, it is said, were found with me. This is 
true ; but they were not mine ; yet I must tell you, 
honestly, that they would have been convnunicated 
if I had not been taken* They were sent by Gen- 
eral Arnold to the British comnaander, and I should 
have delivered them. From the bottom of my heaK 
I spurn the thought of attempting to screen myself 
by criminating another ; but as far as I am concern- 
ed, the truth shall be told» whoever suffisrs. It was 
the allegiance of Gisneral Arnold that I came out to 
secure. It was fair to presume that many a brave 
officer wo&ld be glad, at this time, to have been able 
to retrace his steps ^ at least we have been so in- 
ibrmed* Shall I, who came out to negotiate this 
allegiance only, be treated as one who came to spy 
out the weakness ef a camp ? If these actions are 
alike, I have to learn my moral code anew. 

" Gentlemen officers, be it understood that I am 
no supplicant for mercy ; that I ask only from Om- 
nipotence, not from human beings. Justice is all 
I claim ; that justice which is- neither swayed by 
prejudice nor distorted by passion ; but that which 
flows from honourable minds, directed by virtuous 
determinations. I hear, gentlemen, that my case is 
likened to that of Captain Hale, in 1776. I have 
heard of him and his misfortunes. I wish that in all 
that dignifies man, that adorns and elevates human 
nature, I could be named with that accomplished, but 
unfortunate officer. 'His fate was wayward and un- 
timely he was cut off yet younger than I now am. But 
ours are not^paraliel cases. He went out knowing that 
he was assuming the character of a spy ; he took all 
Ite liabilities on his head, at the request of his great 
commander. He was ready to meet what he as- 



sumed, and all its consequences. His death the law 
of nations sanctioned. It may be complimentary to 
compare me with him, still it would be unjust. He 
took his life in his hand when he assumed the char* 
acter and the disguise. I assumed no disguise, nor 
took upon myself any other character than that of a 
British officer, who had business to transact with an 
American officer. 

" In fine, I ask not even for justice ; if you want 
a victim to the manes of those fallen untimely, I 
may as well be that victim as another. I have in 
the most undisghised manner given you every fact 
in the case. I rely only on the proper construction 
of these facts. Let me be called any thing but a 
spy. I am not a spy ; I have examined nothing — 
learned nothing — communicated nothing but my de- 
tention to Arnold, that he might escape, if he thought 
pi^oper so to do. This was, as I conceived, my duty. 
I hope Ihe gallant officer, who was then unsuspi- 
cious of his general, will not be condemned for the 
military errour he committed. 

" I further state that Smith, who was the medium 
of communication, did not know any part of our con- 
ference, except that there was some necessity for 
secrecy. He was counsel in various matters for 
General Arnold, and from all the intercourse I had 
with him — ^and it was Smith who lent me this dress- 
coat of crimson, on being told by General Arnold 
that my business was of that private nature that I 
did not wish to be known by English or Americans 
— ^I do not believe that he had even a suspicion of 
my errand. On me your wrath should fall if on any 
one ; I know your affairs look gloomy, but that is 
no reason why I should be sacrificed. My death 
can do your cause no good. Millions of friends to 
your struggle in England, you will lose if you con- 
demn me. I say not this by way of threat, for I 
know brave men are not awed by them ; nor will 
brave men be vindictive because they are desponding. 
I should not have said a word had it not been for the 
opinion- of others, which I am bound to respect. 

"^I have done. The sentence you this day pro- 
nounce, will go down to posterity with exceeding 
great distinctness on the page of history ; and if 
humanity and honour mark this day's decision, your 
names, each and all of you, will be remembered by 
both nations, when they have grown greater and 
more powerful than they now are ; but if misfortune 
befalls me, I shall, in time, have all due honours 
paid to my memory. The martyr is kept in remem- 
brance when the tribunal that condemned him is for- 
gotten. I trust this honourable court will believe 
me wh^n I say, that what I have spoken, comes 
from no idle fears of a coward. I have done." 

The court deliberated long ; and at last came to 
the decision, that Major Andre was a spy, and ought 
to suffer death He was calm as a philosopher, 
when the award of the court was read. 

The morning of the second of October, 1780, 
dawned upon the American army. This time was 
fixed for the execution of the prisoner. It was some 
distance from the prison to the place of execution, 
and this the prisoner desired to walk. There had 
^been some fog during the night, which was now set- 
tling about the surrounding mountains. Some of 
the leaves had begun to wear an autumnal appear- 
anoe. The army was drawn out to witness the sad 
spectacle. He passed thro])gh files of aoldiers, on 
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As when two kennels in the streeti 

Swell'd with a recent rain, 
In gushmff streams to^thei meet, 

Ajad seek the netghbouring dram. 

So met these dong-bom tribes in one. 

As swift in their career, 
And so to Newbridge they ran on— 

But all the cows got cuar. 

Popr Parson Caldwell, all in wonder, 

Saw the returning train, 
And mourn'd to Wayne the lack of plunder, 

Fot them to steal again. 

For 'twas his right to seize the spoil, and 
To share with each commander, 

As he had done at Staten Island 
With frost-bit Alexander. 

In his dismay the frantick priest 

Besan to grow prophetick, 
Yon had swore, to see his lab ring breait, 

He*d taken an emettck. 

I ijew a future day^ said he, 

Brighter than this day dark i& 
And you shall see what you shall ses^ 

Ha ! ha I one pretty Marquis ; 

And he shall come to Paules-Hooki 
And great achievements think on, 

And make a bow and take a look, 
Like Satan over Lincoln. 

And all the land around shall glory 

To see the Frenchmen caper. 
And pretty Susan tell the story 

In the next Chatham paper. 

This solemn prophecy, of coune^ 

Gave all much consolation, 
Gxc^t to Wayne^ who lost ms horse 

Uppn the great occasion. 

His horse that carried all his piog^ 

His militarv speeches^ 
His corn-stalk whiskey for his grog^ 

Blue stockings ieind brown breec£eiL 

Aad now Tve closed my epick strain, 

I tremble as I show it. 
Lest this same warrio-drover, Wayni^ 

Should ever catch the i^bet 



A SINGULAR PRISON AMUSEMENT. 

<< Stripped, and re-olothed in rags which were drop- 
ping to pieces, his h^nds and feet heavily ironed, the 
prisoner was thrown into oi^ of the most noisome 
dungeons of the fortress. A sprinkling of straw 
formed his bed ; covering it had none. The only 
light and air which penetrated into thie den of tor- 
ment came through a loop-hole, which narrowing 
gradually from the inside to the ontside had a diam- 
eter of not more than five indbes at the farthest ex- 
tremity. This loop-hole was secured and darkened 
by a fourfold iron gra^g, so ingeniously contrived 
that the bars of one net-woriL covered the instertices 
of another ; but there was neither glass nor shutters 
to ward off the inclemency of the weather. The in- 
teriour extremity of this aperture reached within two 
feet and a half of the ground, and served the captive 
for a chair and a table, and sometimes he rested his 
arms and elbows on it to lighten the weight of his 
fetters. Shut out from all communication , with his 
fellow-beings, Latude found some amusement in 
the society of the rats which infested his dungeon. 
His first attempt to make them companionable was 
tried upon a single rat, which in three days by gently 
throwing bits of bread to it, he rendered it so tame 
that it would take food froinjiis hands. The animal 



even changed its abode and established itself in 
another hole, in order to be nearer to him. In a 
few days a female joined the first comer At the 
outset she was timid ; but it was not long before she 
acquired boldness, and would quarrel and fight for 
the morsels which were given by the prisoner. 
' When my dinkier was brought in,' says Latude, 
'I called my companions ; the male ran to me di- 
rectly ; the female according to custom came slowly 
and timidly, but at length approached close to me 
and ventured to take what I offered her from my 
hand. Some time after, a third appeared who was 
much less ceremonious than my first acquaintances. 
After his second visit he constituted himself one of 
the family, and made himself so perfectly at home 
that he resolved to introduce his comrades. The 
next day he came, accompanied by two others, who 
in the course of the week brought five more ; and 
thus, in less than a fortnight, our family circle con- 
sisted of ten large is^ts and myself. I gave each of 
them names which they teamed to distinguish. 
When I called them they came to eat with me, from 
the dish or off the same plate ; but I found this un- 
pleasant, and was soon forced to find them a dish for 
themselves, on account of their slovenly habits. 
They become so tame that they allowed me to scratch 
their necks, and appeared to me pleased when I did, 
but they would never permit me to touch them on 
the back. Sometimes I amused myself with making 
them play, and joining them in their gambols. Oc- 
casionally I threw them a piece of meat scalding hoi ; 
the most eager to seize it, burned themselves, cried 
out, and left it ; while the less greedy, who had wait- 
fd patiently, took it when it was cold, and escaped 
into a comer, where they divided their prize : some- 
times I made them jump up, by holding a piece of 
bread or meat suspended in the air.' in the coarse 
of a year his four-footed companions increased to 
twen^-six. Whenever an intruder appeared he met 
with a hostile reception from the old standers and 
had to fight his way before he could obtain a footing. 
Latude endeavored to familiarize a spider but in this 
he was unsuccessfnl." 



POPULAR MEDICAL OBSERVATIONS. 



miUCATION OF GIRLS. 

Thb following directions, by an experienced phy- 
sician, for the management of girls during the period 
of their education, should be carefully studied by 
every one engaged in the important task of rearing 
a family of children. 

The young people should rise early in summer, 
and in winter as soon as it is light. In both sea- 
sons, some agreeable occupation should be the at- 
traction to cfljl them out of bed, rather than mere 
compliance with a strict rale. As soon as they 
rise, they should be presented with a portion of 
bread, or bread and milk. The child may be con- 
sidered as unwell from a permanent cause, or labour- 
ing under transient indigestion, who refuses such 
articles soon after rising — ^an hour is too long for a 
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ehild, especially if at all delicate, to remain in the 
morning without food. 

The interval of an hour should always be devo- 
ted to some play or active exercise ; a breakfast of 
milk or some of its simple preparations should suc- 
ceed. Whatever fluids are taken at breakfast, 
should not be above a tepid warmth ; in the sum- 
mer season, when the body is not heated or in a 
state of perspiration, they should be of the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere. The previous exertion will 
prevent any one from sitting down chilly to their 
meal. Milk constitutes so important an article in 
the diet of children, that every exertion should be 
made to ensure a constant supply, and to obtain it 
perfectly pure. 

After breakfast a moderate walk of twenty min- 
utes may be allowed. Much exertion would have a 
tendency to disturb digestion. But even considera- 
ble exertion, with pleasurable feelings, will be far 
less prejudici|l, than reluctant occupation in a pos- 
ture by which pressure is made on the stomach. 

Two hours of sedentary occupation may succeed 
— ^in a temperature not below sixty degrees of the 
thermometer in common use. 

Of what they read, children should be required to 
give the substance in their own words — sometimes, 
when they are old enough, in writing, and sometimes 
in speaking. It is better to give nothing to be learn- 
ed, in order to be repeated verbatim, except, per- 
haps, the multiplication table. Committing passages 
to memory should be trusted to a sense of their 
beauty ; without this, the passages will soon be for- 
gotten — and children are fretted and injured by fre- 
quent tasks of this nature. The suffering of tho 
body through the incdiura of the mind, is a thing 
every day exemplified ia the most sudden manner — 
but the gradual effect of this cause is not the less 
manifest to close observers. It assists in accounting 
for a phenomenon, which the female sex exhibits, 
perhaps, most frequently in early life. What is al- 
luded to, is the very opposite characters presented 
by the same individual at different periods. How 
often is it found that those very feo^ales are most 
subject to depression of spirits, whose infancy and 
childhood were distinguished by an extraoidinary 
degree of sprightliness. This change is produced 
OMMt generally by repeated trifling vexations, often 
resulting from an injudicious mode of education — 
rarely from a single misfortune. 

In about three hours after breakfast, some plain 
and simple food, in v^ry moderate quantity, should 
be distributed. Three hours are the very utmost 
that a child, particularly if at all weakly, should be 
allowed to go without sustenance. Every quarter 
of an hour sSter hunger begins to be urgent, adds its 
share to the mass of mischief, which a variety of 
causes has most commonly conspired to accumulate. 

An hour for work and study may intervene before 
dinner. To dinner of the plainest animal food, and 
to some entertaining reading or communication on 
the part of the teacher, during a simple dessert, an 
hour may with propriety be devoted. In winter a 
brisk wdk or cheerful play should succeed — and 
then school-exercises for an hour or two. But du- 
ring the period of sitting, the kind of employment 
should be twice or thrice changed. Some grateful 
preparation of milk, as rice-pudding, custards, blanc- 
mange, or preserved fruit, should be served in place 



of tea. These articles arc particularized, because 
we often see over-anxious parents deprive children 
of innocent and agreeable articles on account of 
their health. Individual peculiarities, which cause 
certain articles to disagree with the stomach, will 
soon show themselves — otherwise, few plain eat- 
ables disagree with children, especially active chil« 
dren. To prevent needless privations is of some 
importance — ^it is of more to prevent attention being 
wasted on frivolous precautions. Many a mother is 
heard to cry — ^** My dear, don't eat that — ^it will 
make you sick !" It would be well could we hear 
a few say with equal emotion — *' don't do that — ^it 
will make you stckly ;" or rather could we see them 
manage with constant reference to this idea. 

The last-mentioned refreshment should, in fine 
weather, be followed by a? botanical excursion — at 
other seasons, by some active in-door exercise, 
in which, as in every thing else, the governess, or 
an assistant, should join. After this, at an early 
hour, the children should retire to bed. At all 
times, exposure to damp must be guarded against.-^ 
In cold weather, the pupils should be examined, 
that proper precautions against nightly chills may be 
taken when required. 

Under twelve years of age, it should be an inva- 
riable rule, that the hours of close application should 
never exceed those of amusement and exercise. 
" The children," observes Dr. Beddoes, " that have 
made, within my knowledge, the quickest progress 
— felt the deepest interest in knowledge — and re- 
tained their acquisitions most firmly, were never de- 
tained at their books above an hour at a timet &nd 
seldom above half that time. So perpetually true is 
it, that the other most valuable objects are best se- 
cured by the very means which a regard to health 
enjoins." 

Proficiency in musick and drawing should be given 
up to a ipature age — ^indeed until the system has be- 
come hardy, and the pupil is confirmed in active 
habits. Even when a love of bodily exertion— a 
facility in seizing ideas, and a power to resist the 
inclemency of the weather, have been acquired, 
some plan should still be devised, by >\hich they 
may be retained. One day in the week, for exam- 
ple, every pupil should abandon her bench, her book 
and needle, for a long excursipiu 

DISEASES OF ARTISANS. 

Gilders are exposed to the diseases follov/ing the 
absorption of mercury, and the inhalation of its va« 
pours ; since it is by the aid of this metal that the 
process of gilding is performed. The union of mer- 
cury and gold by means of heat which disengages 
largely the fumes of the former will give rise in per- 
sons exposed to them, to giddiness asthma, partial 
palsy, and a death-like paleness of visage. Prece- 
ding these constitutional effects 9xe the more com- 
mon ones of ulcers in the mouth, salivation, univer- 
sal languor, and trembling by which the person af- 
fected is unable to raise his hand to his month ; and 
even the act of swallowing is rendered convulsive* 
On recovering in a degree from extreme debility and 
exhaustion there remains great irritability and an 
especial intolerance of sound. At times there is an 
insufferable stamnjering produced by the deleterious 
action of mercury. 
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Miners cannot work for a longer period 
than three years in quicksilver mines, nor more than 
six days at a time. Convulsions, tremors, palsy, and 
▼ertigo, are said to be the consequence of exposure 
in this way ; and asthma is to this class a very com- 
mon harassing and fatal disease. We read in the 
transactions of the Royal Society for 1665, that one 
of the workmen, having been so rash as to continue 
six months in succession in this employment, was 
so thoroughly impregnated with the mercury, that on 
placing a piece of copper on his lips, or on rubbing 
it with his fingers it was whitened in a short time. 

Glaziers of pottery, making use of lead largely 
for their manufacture, are subject to nearly a similar 
train of evils as those just enumerated, together 
with enlarged spleen, (ague cake,) dropsical swel- 
lings, and me loss of their teeth. Their faces are ca- 
daverous and leaden like the metal they employ. 
Palsy of the limbs, and more particularly of the 
arms, together with that of the right side, the mus- 
cles of which potters more continually exercise, are 
among the effects of the vapours from the lead. Con- 
sumption of the lungs is also frequent from the same 
cause 

Makers of glass are subject to disease caused by 
sudden vicissitudes of temperature — great heat, fol- 
lowed by a cool air. They are generally thin and 
feeble, liable to violent or acute ^isease, or protracted 
remittent fever. Their eyes are weak and inflamed 
and their skin irritated by various eruptions ; of 
course pleurisies, asthma, and fixed catarrh, are com- 
mon effects of their exposure. A rule prevails in 
some glass manufactories, and ought to be generally 
adopted that the workmen shall be employed only 
six months in the year, winter and spring, and that 
after forty years of age they retire from the occupa- 
tion. 

Stone Cutters and Quarrymen suffer by 
inhaling the volatilized particles given out in cutting 
and quarrying stone ; and if they continue regular- 
ly at this kind of work, they fall victims to sun- 
dry diseases of the lungs, before they have passed 
the maturity of life. 



Blacksmiths, Locksiiitr«: Ounners, and 
Founders, are subject to disea^ *. dependant on the 
extremes of temperature to whicn thev are exposed, 
the constrained attitude which they \re frequently 
obliged to keep, and the light and heat and the nie- 
tallick particles given out from the iror, on which 
they work. Hence inflammations of the .<^yes and 
diseases of the lungs, together with Indigestion and 
all its consequences, are common among them. 

Plasterers and Makers op Lime suffer from 
the gases disengaged as well as from tiie great 
moisture attracted by the lime. Plasterers, aUo, 
must feel the bad effects of the excessive dampness 
of the rooms which they are employed on. They 
ase affected with laborious breathing, have a wan 
pallid visage, and digest badly. 



The Cucumber. — ^In regard to this vegetable, 
which, in the summer season, forms, with our citi- 



zens, so prominent a dish at almost every meal. Dr. 
Abemethy, the celebrated surgeon, observes, " peel 
it, slice it down into pieces, put vinegar and pepper 
to it, and then — ^throw it away." And this, probably, 
is the very best advice that can be given in refer- 
ence to the manner of using it. Almost entirely de- 
void of any alimentary principle, the only possible 
motive that can be assigned for eating the cucumber, 
is merely the gratification of the palate — to the nour- 
ishment of the body it is totally unadapted. 

The principal mischief produced by the use of 
this fruit, and which has caused it to be ranked 
among the most unwholesome articles served at our 
tables, arises, independent of an acrid principle 
which it is supposed to contain, from indigestibili^ ; 
in other words, its insolubility in the stomach. Ir 
consequence of this, it is retained in the latter organ 
for a long time, producing more or less uneasiness 
in every instance ; and in the dyspeptick, the gouty, 
and those of a nervous and feeble constitution, giv- 
ing rise to violent pains, cramp, and (^er severe af- 
fections. 

By an individual in full health, and engaged con- 
stantly in active out-door exercise, but little incon- 
venience would probably be experienced from the 
use of the cucumber, in any form. iBy all, however, 
under different circumstances, it is an article of diet 
which it would be well entirely to relinquish, wheth- 
er in its simple state, or in the various modes of prep- 
aration by which its injurious effects have been at- 
tempted to be counteracted. 



PRACTICE OP WESLEY Df REOARD TO SLEEP. 

The celebrated John Wesley, who paid every at- 
tention to the best means of invigorating his body, 
in order that he might be enabled to exert himself 
for the general benefit of his fellow-creatures, to the 
utmost his corporeal and mental powers would allow, 
informs us, that he had been accustomed to awake 
every night about twelve or one o'clock, and lay 
without sleeping for sometime ; he, therefore, very 
justly concluded, that this was caused by his lying 
in bed longer than nature required. To be satisfied 
upon this point, he procured an alarum, which awa- 
kened him next morning at seven, nearly an hour 
earlier than his usual time of rising. He still lay 
awake at night. The ensuing morning he rose at 
six ; but notwiihsUnding this, he lay awake the sec- 
ond night. The third morning he rose at five; 
but, nevertheless, lay awake the third night. His 
next hou. of rising was at four, and lying no longer 
awake, he, for a period of above sixty years, contin- 
ued the saine practice ; and, taking the year round, 
never lay awdie for a quarter of an hour at a time, 
during a month. He justly adds, that by the same 
experiment, risine earlier and earlier every morning, 
any person may discover ho>f much sleep he really 
stands in need of. Mr. Wesley waa in the habit of 
iC^ing to bed at ten, so that by rising at four, he had 
six hours uninterrupted sleep, which he considered 
to be sufiicient for his own health ; he, however, very 
properly remarks, that invalids and persons of a deli- 
cate constitution, and those accustomed . to much 
bodil> fatigue during the day, may require seven or 
eight hours* sleep. 
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